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THE Xf &x XV &- 


| 
Containing the General and Abſolute Part of 
COSMOGRAPHY and GEOGRAPHY; 


B-E F N G 


TRANSLATION 


From that Emincnt and much Eſtcemed Geographer, 


Wherein are at large handled 


All fuch Arts as arc neceſſary to be Underſtood, for the True 
Knowledge thereof. 


To which is added the much wanted-S CHE MES, omitted by the Authoe. 
THE SECOND PART, 


Being a Geographical Deſcription of all the WORLD, 
PF Taken from the Notes and Works of the Famous 


Monſieur SANSOR, 
Late GEOGRA ot ER to the French King, 


Thich ar added 


_— Coſmographical, Geographical and Hydrographical FABLES 
; and Iſles in the World, with their Chief Ciries, Sca- 
; drawn from the MAPS of the faid $4 NS ON. 


"Th bird Impreſſion, Tluſtrated with Maps. 
£5 which is added the be Couney Maps of England, drawn from thoſe f Speed. 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


-,-- tothe Learned and Jngenious World, that they 
-— need no other Encomium , than to Name 


- © And it cannot be thought fit that they ſhould 
thus topetber Addreſs any one ; but ſuch as bas 
.- 4ouble Portion of thoſe rare Accompliſhments 

joyn'd with all the Advantages of a Good Edu- 
cation, a Floarifhing Family , and a Noble 
Forgugez, ;alwoys ready 0 Encourage all Vſejul 
Uhderrakihgs; hich will not fet Torr Me- 
mory Dye, but tranſmit 3 with Honour unto 


Future Apes. EE 

Upon this Occaffon too: 1 have the Ambition, 
to appear the Admirer of Tour Worth, and to 
make a Publick, Acknowledoment of thoſe Ma- 
ny Fayours; by which Tor have Kiternally 
Obliged, 
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146g THE 
| Preface to the Reader. 
AED Mong /t all thoſe Arts or Sciences which Man dupht +0. have 4 
ESL  MKnowledge of,” the Deſcription of the Earth and 'Heavens, 
& which is termed COSMOGRAPHT and GEOGRAPHT( for 
the Utility and Dignity thence ariſing) ought not to haue the 
leaft eftimate ; the Soul being naturally inclined to the ex- 
.  Ploration of COSMOGRAPHY and GEOGRAPHY, as ane- 
Ei cy -  teſſary inherent init ; which ſeems evident ; in that Men of 
zndoubted Judgments, out of a ſingular defire to propagate this Study, and ſpa- 
ring Coft or Labour, have travelled over the greateſt part of the Uruverſec. Unto 
this we add, That ſeeing the Farth was created by God to be the habitation of Man, 
if by brevity of Life, and Humane imbecilxty, we cannot fo well Travel with the 
Body, yet at leaft-wiſe we would viſit, behold,and contemplate it in our. Minds, for 
its beanty, admirable elegancy, and the Honour of the Creator. T bere are many 
other Forceable Argaments, by which it appears all Men are generally inclined to 
, the knowledge thereof: As the Commodities of every Nation are peculiar to it 
 felf, ſothat ( according to Divine Providence) one Nation cannot well ſabfift with- 
out the help of another, to whichend they are tranſported by way of Exchange and 
Traffitk tnto other Countries: But, to ſbew the uſe of it in all Arts and Sciences; 
theve being none but receive ſome light and aſſiſtance from COS MOGRAPHT and: 
GEOGRAPHY. To thisthe immortal Stagyritc, and Divine Plato flieth as a 
refuge, when a numberleſs maltitade, tmd variety of Natures ſecrets in Lands diſ- 
joyned,'and the profound Oregn ſometimes nonpluſeth or ftaggers their Capacities. 
The'Moral PHILOSOPHER 3s. a Non-eſſence, being unskilled herein , for how 
can he ſearch'into,ov inform himſelf of the Genius, Natures, Inclinations,or Studies 
of Mer,and what is nioft proper for every diſtin Nation or People (being his ad- 
. uhzeci | #7 [54 Jart 10 / ear 0 ? The PHYSITIAN 34s eceſ/tta- 
| A... rp 


Medicament; Werfroged fon Fortis PAC OE AAA Nat and Bf 
ſells fromthe ſeveralClinzates;Ge.. but eſpecially for the vartety of Bodies,or Con- 
flitutions, which are habituated atcoi 


| ng to the Climate and Soil of = C o_ 

Fake this' away front the MARANDISE, bis Stratagems fail, and his w 
Knowledpe is in a feeble condition” The MERCHANT and. NAVIGATOR 
| _ 4 4 ar n 


things, bath not only diver ſly diſtinguiſhed the Faccs and Phyliognomy, but alſo 
the Souls and Minds of 2s 4 The Modes,Genius's, mg, an and _ of 
Nations being vaſtly different ; unto this very end ſhe hath wariouſly diſpoſed the 
cauſes themſelves. GEOGRAPHERS have divided the World into'Chmatcs, 
and every Climate is di/tinHy ſubjeft to the Dominion of ſome Planct,as the chief 
cauſe of this Diverſity , where obſerve, that the firſt Climate, which, extendeth 
through the Meroc (an Iſle, made ſo by the River Nilus) is ſabje to Saturn. 
Thoſe under the ſecond Climate, /is attributed to Jupiter, and paſſeth through 
Siene, aCity in Egypt. Thoſe inhabiting under the third,. is ſubjef to Mars, 
and extendeth through Alexandria. 7 boſe znder the fourth, is appropriated 
to the Sun, and ſtretcheth through Rhodes, and 'the middle of Greece. Thoſe. * 
under the fifth, which paſſeth through Rome, and divideth Italy from Savoy, 
z5 attributed to Venus. T hoſe under the ſixth; 'where Mercury is predominate, 
paſſeth through France. And thoſe under the ſeventh, which is {bjeb to the 
Moon, paſſeth through Germany, the Low Countrics and England ; which 
ſaid Planets have their Operations or Influences on the Inhabitants dwe/ling 
znder zach of the ſaid Climes. So that although the glorious and eternal Lani- 
narics of Heaven have an efficacious operations yet notwithflanding the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Earth,bath a = greater prevalency ; ſeeing that through the various 
ſcituation of Hills and Vallies, we experimentally find mone great and different 
effetts of the CeleſtialRays,which are alſo contemporated by the Rivers and Lakes. 
This can be denied by no man, that Nature is admirable in ber Works ; ſometimes 
as it were on ſet purpoſe deluding the curioſity of Humane wiſdom,by receding from 
the ordinary Laws of Cauſes. Who can render a ſtffcient reaſon of that which is 
teftified by Mariners concerningthe Region of Maliapur, ia which js ſeated Ca- 
licut? anexceeding high Mountains, topping the Clouds, dividing this Province 
throughout 


To theRE A DE R: 


throughout; and ending in a Promontary,which is now called Comoruim, which 
altbeugh it hath the ſame Altitude of the Pe; "yet when bhe Winter rageth, and 
the Waters ſwell on the one fide , on the «ber ſide the Flelds and Towns are 
ſchorched with exceſſive heat, and the Sea calm. Wherefore this diverſity which 
is diſcovered in the Oltrnates, hz citation pf Provincesy Contempor ation of the 
Air and Elements, da,>erioufly diſcriminate Coniftations of Men, and thoſe 
Conſtitutions, their Netares ; far\the Yuxnifers of the. Mia follow the temperd- 
ment and diſpofition of the Body. The S:ptentrional or Nþrthern Pcople being 
remote from the Sun; . and by conſequence inhabithit th cd. Countries, are San- 
guinc, Robuſt, fall of Valour ant Anitolity.y hence ey have alwaies been 
Viftorious atdl predominant over. the Meridionat dr So8ft Natzjons ; as the 
ASSTRIANS over the CHALDEANS , the MEDES oven the ASSTRIANS ; 
the PARTHIANS over the GRECIANS ; the TURKS obt#, the ARABIANS 
the GOT HS over the GERMANS ; the RA NPIS over the AFRICANS , and 
the ENGLISH over the FRENCH. : 7 Jozt' Freedd and Liberty , as thoſe 
alſo do which are Mountameers, as the Helvenans,G wWons,and Cahtabrians. 
The Nations proximate to the Sun,  hgve their Blvd #19l1y exſiccatetl by immo- 
derate- Heat ; hente the Hihabitany's of theſt Places are mclancholy, and pro -. 
found in the penetrating of the ſechets of Nature : For all, the Northern Nati- 
ons receive the Myſteries of the Sciences from: the AGTPTIANS and ARABI- 
ANS. The Provinses which are intmediately between both. Torrid Zones enjoy 
a Benign Heaven, ſo that they Floriſh in Religion Juftiet ard Prudence. The 
Mutations of Governments, the Tranſmigration and Emiſſion of \Colonics, 
Converſe, Matrimony, War and Pcace znalſo. the Motions of the Celeſtial 
Spheres, which drive from the Polcs, and the Zoiack of the Primurh Mobile, 
the Heavenly Imayes on theſe Inferiour Dodles,' ds change and alter the Habits, 
Manners, and þ Nature it ſelf. If we have recourſe unto Hiſtory, we ſhall find 
the GERMANS noted of old for lofty Minds, and the ITALTANS on the conttay 
tooabject.and low, which difference now- cannot be diſcerned. Netions have 
Swaycd and been Predominate by turns, ad as long as the Moraxxehy hath had 
duration amongſt them, Vertuc hath flowiſbed, Arts and Arms have ;gone hand 
in hand, which afterwards with the Ruine of the Empire hath been ſhrother d in 
its Aſhes, and received Vivification in another. place \ yet natwith/tdnding theſe 
Obſtacles every Nation hath certaixf Propenſions and fixed Aﬀetions yppropriate 
to every one , which will adhere to Forrainers, if that they long remdin amongſt 
them. 0 8 | 
The Intelligent Reader, who deſireth a Kriowledge' in-thefe an dther Parti- 
culars, with a throughout ProſpeF of the'Utility of COS MO GRAPHY and 
GEQ GRA PHT, may conſult the Work it ſelf. | 


RICHARD BLOME. 
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General Geography. 
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BOOK L SECT. I. 


EU 


x 


Concerning the Preco 'S, or things known ore the handling of the 
Ttk it Ms 3 as the PG Diviſion, Olea, Properncs, Prin- 


-' 


[ ; tol ſpoken "of 7 way of Preface. 


HE Cuftom or faſhion bath for a ede> time prevailed, 4 preſazets 5 
that they who 'compleatly » and handle £% 97 4% 
ny 296 or Strence , G in the faſt” lace dethare ©”: 
ome things touching t itions, Method, Con- 
a4 ſtttution, and other ' ropetties of their Dodtrine. 
=& Neither do I think that this is done by ther-with- 
WD out reaſon ; ſo that jt be perfortned. without/any 
"WI Gre in at*by ſuch like 
Inftruction', the 
— before-hand conceive 2 prot Idea or 


. #* +9 YO! 


B 


T be Compleat Part of Book I. 


The Definition of Geography. i pH 


GEOGRAPHY is called s mixt Mathematical Science which cochoh the 
affections or quitineo! henney pephar-> yp | 
tity ; Gat is jo Gays the ;, place | 


Geagr 
CE CEE 
- theſe Men are eqlil f ng do it to as 
bare account, and nak rota 
Cons, SA fo made 


The Divifonef Geography. 


We will divide G nee, into General and Special 
cular. General ort 997 4p2y is th is Join 


Particular Ge» $ 
aqrapy mv. 7 graphy ED 


wake and Tv nitude. * ) be 
HR i Geo In this $ut pct ad SF we I 
graphy,and its diſtributed into he a part, 9 R | 


parts. "ths tive part. F- 
the With its parts, and proper ag- _ 


bot F G6 
Y SEREED 54 b Which from Jeidal canles 
ro 


rth : And laſtly, arative part ſhall contain an explication of 
thoſe properties, which ariſe from the comparing of divers places of the Earth. 


The Obert of Grogr aphy., _ | || 


_"TheOhjeft of G , or Subjeft about which it is employed, is the 
Earth 96 t of Gegp ws ER_ | parts. x mo _w_ 


The Srogeciy of Gegraply 


' Thoſo thin s which Stet Later d ineyery © DENY: be 


phy forevery Com, res of 
erties Ts 2. 
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.Chapl. General GEOGRAPHY. 

Dodrine hath ever ſeemed to me frivolous, neither can 1 perceive any ground 
for it : nevertheleſs at theend of our Special-or Particular Geography, we will 
reckon up this their diſtribution. 

Theſe may ſuffice forthe Celeſtial affeions or properties. I call thoſe Ter- 
reſlrial propertives, ich erecontdered in the, ace of every Country itſelf; 
of which} fhall note Ten; - +.- The bounds and circumference of the Country. 
a. Its Figure. 4. Its Macnitude. 4. Its Monrtains. 5, Its Waters, as Ri- 
vers; Springs, Bays of the Sea: 6. The Woods and Deſerts, 7, The Frust- 
fulnefs and arrenneſs as alſo the hinds of Fruits. $; The bnerals , or 
Things Yig 4 0it of 'the Earth. 9. The lruing Creatures. - 10. The Longitude 
of 'the Place, which ought to be added to the firſt Terreſtrial property, to wit. 
the Ciroumference. 

* «I make the third kind 6f Properties, which are to be conſidered in every 
Con /to be Nwmnane, which do depend of the Men, or Natives and Inhab.. pre _ 
f the Countries: " of which Humane properties about Ten alſo may be 
124; The flatuve of the Natives, as 10 their ſhape, colour, len exeth of 1 e 
— We. 2. Their Traffiths and Arts in which the Inha- 
S_— are employed 3. Their Vertues, Vices, Learning, Wit Sc. 4. Theis 
, ages, Chriftnings, Bur#rals Ge Their Speech and Lan- 
e. 6. Their ate-Government, 7. Their Rel, igion and Church-Govern- 
=2 '$: Their Cities, and moſt renowned Places. 9g, Their memorable Hi- 
» And 10. Their famous Men, Avifits, and levextions of the Natives 
EE the rhevs fare of Properties be declared in Special G hy ; 
are t to im z Us 3 
Sip rc Terref}rial propert ies, which make up the third Set, G2 not 
7p 'd ers wo Geography; But we muſt yield at to Cuſtom and 
will beſides price joyn many Chapters to Partz< 


tr Gopgarh Rich we will unichd fn this Book ; fiſt the ab 

properties of the L and rp Sperm are conſidered, Laſtly, in 

| ſu propre 0mm RP. IA DTITE Cov unto us in 
the coiecring ons jlhes wh 


The . Principles of Geography. 


- The Principles which Geography uſerh forthe confirming the truth of her 
Propoſitions, are threefold ; L eometrical, Arithmet ical, 4 Ty 7 
Propoſitions. _ 2. Precepra and Theorems; althoug it may ſeem 

ikeam te for the knowledge of Earth in which we qwell, to uſe the Ce- 
, Which LN thouſand miles remore from us: 3. Experience ; 

for indeed t "of EE eſpecially that whietr is rticular, 

| iyupheld by t i Eeperience aha ſervation of men who have deſcribed 


Coun 1 
ov. * | The Order of Geography. 
Order which k eſteem fittin to obſerve in this Art of Geo« 


phy ONES been already ſpoken in the "Bom Explication of the 
properties thereof ; yer hexe meets a od bn mor ty concerning the Order 


; row ger DE Pro CO cone whether to all 
are to be nnd; or wheeher the Conner 


i drm as alſo eek y 6. 
"3 


6 doubt, and difputes it at 
. bem on 


Ancient Geo- 
- Vv 
ZH 


_” 


©" The Compleat 'Part of '+,) BgokT. 


The, Method of Geography. 36 205! 


As touching the wethod and manner of proving the;«ruth-of Geographical 
Tenents, very.many are proved in general Geography by Demonſtrations: pro- 
perly ſocalled, eſpecially CeleiF5al Properties : but in ſpecial Geography on 
Celeſtial Properties only ex , which may be demonſtrated ). are i6 a:man- 


ner declared without demonſtration, becauſe experience..and obſervation -doth 


confirm them, neither can they be proved by any other means, | + 11h 
Alſo very many Propoſitions are proved, or rather demonſtrated bythe 7Tey- 
reſtrial Artificial Glote and-alſo by Geographical Maps ;-and ſome pf theſe 


Propoſitions which are thus explained upon the Globe,8&:c. may be contirmed b 

lawful demonſtrations. Again; ſome Propoſitions can in no wiſe be ſo proved, 
but are therefore received ; becauſe we ſuppoſe , that all places in-the; Globe 

and Nags are ſo diſpoſed, even as they lie on the Earth, -' Yet in theſe things 


we will rather follow the Deſcriptions made by Authors of raphy. 
The. Globe and Mape ſerve for the clearing and more eaſe com nfion 


thereof, | | 
The Original of Geography. 
The Original of Geography 1s not New, nor brought. into the World at one 


. birth, neither came the to us trom one.Man ; but her Principles and Foundati- 


ons were laid long ago, yea many Ages fince ; although ancient Geographers 
were employed only in deſcribing Countries, which is the part of Cooregraphy, 
and Top raphy: _ The Romans were accuſtomed, when any Country em 
was ſubdued, to ſhew in their Triumph the. Coorogr4p/ thereof lively pen- 
cilled, and drawn on a Table, and flouxiſhed with Pictures to the Beholders; 
There were beſides at Rome in Luculinghis Porch, many Tables of aphy 

| to the view of all men. [The Senate of Rome about'an hundred years 
before Chriſts Birth, ſent Surveyors and Geographers ito divers parts. of the 
World, that they might meaſure, out the Earth ; but they came far ſhorr 
thereof, Neco King of the Egyptians, many Ages before the Birth of Chriſt, 
commanded that the whole outer-ſide of Africa ſhould be diſcovered by the 
Phenicians in three years ſpace. King Darius commanded, that the Mouths 
of the River Indus, and the Ethiopian Eaſtern-Sea ſhould be ſearched out. 
Alexander the Great in his Voyage to A/4a, took with him D:ognetus and Be- 
ton (as Pliny noteth) rwo Surveyors and Deſcribers of his Journies ; out of 
whoſe Annotations and Journals Geographers of ſucceeding Ages took many 
things. 

Bur the Geography of the Ancients was very lame and imperfect; for firſt 
they knew not America in the leaſt. 2. The Northern-Lands. 3, The South- 
land and Magellan were utterly unknown to them. 4. They knew not whe- 
ther the Earth might be ſailed about, or the Main Ocean with a continual trace 
did encompaſs it ; but yet I deny not, but-that ſome of the Ancients were of 
that opinion; yet I utterly _ knew it certainly. 5. They knew not 
whether the Torrid Zone were habitable. 6. They were ignorant of the truce 
dimenſions of the Earth, although they wrote many things ia this buſineſs. 


The Excellency of Geography. 


Firſt, the ſtudy of Geography is commended to us by the great worthineſs 
thereof, becauſe.it moſt of all becometh, Man,, being an Inhabitant of the 
Earth, and cndued with Reaſon above all Living Creatures, . Secondly, It is 
alſo a pleaſant thing, and indeed an honeſt. recreation to contemplate the King- 
doms and Properties of the Earth, Thirdly, The commodity and neceſſity of 
it is notable, inſomuch as neither Divines, Phyſitians, Lawyers, Hiſtorians, nor 
other Profeſſors can want the edge thereof, But the Excellency of Geo- 
graphy hath heen ſufficzently handled. nl eh22=230 


I place 
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I place hereunder a Table, which openeth the order in Special Geography,to 
the obſerving the Explication of ſingle Countries. 


z Loogitude of place, and ſcityation. 
> Figure. _ \ 
4- Magnitude. 


| The Apyrnnns, Cnr and Altis 

| FOVESY rude, 

3 Mountains, Fheir properties, and things contained - 

"_ inthem. 

16: Mines. * *'* 

+7. Woods and Deferts. 
| 3% ken. —_ ran = Rivers. 

" | Their Springs, Inters, Tracts, and Latitude. 
[8. Waters, She quantity of Water, the celerity , the 
| - quantity, the Cataradts. 


| Limits and circumſcription. 


g. Fertifity, Sterility, and Fruits. 
ro. The Animals. 


Special © Fr. Thediftance of place from the Zquator and Pale. 
Gp FR. . $z- The obliquity of Motion above the Horizon. 
phy .conſi- The Quantity of Dayes. 
dereth in + . The Cimme ard Zone. : ; : 
every Re- | Ei 15- The Heat, the Seaſons of the Year, the Winds,Rain, 
gior, 1% —_— Meteors. 

. The riſing and ſtay of the Stars abave the Horizon, 
. The Stars paſſing through the Vertex of the place- 
. Theeelerity or quantity of their Motion according 

to the Hypothefis of Copernicus. 


. The Stature, Life, Meat and Drink, and the Original 
of the Inhabitants. 
Z- The Income, Arts, Merchandize or Traffick. 
.3. Vertues and Vices, the Genius and Erudition. 
4- Cuſtoms about Marnages, Children, and Funerals. 
5- Speech and Language, 
6. Politick Coyernment. 
« Religion, and Eccleſtaſtical Aﬀairs. 
. Cirics. 
9, Memorable Hiſtories. | 
10. Famous Men and Women, Artificers, and Inven- 
tions; 


T be Compleat Part of 


CHAP, IL 


Certain things taken out of Geometry and Trigonometry , which it 
behoveth the Students of Geography to know. 


Geometry and TY Lato wiſely called Geometry and Arithmetick rwo Wings with which mers 

Arichmerick £ minds might ſoar up into. Heaven, that is, might fearch out the Motions 

_ underficod in and Properties of the Sun and Stars, Thoſe Sciences are no leſs neceſſary in 

Geography. Geography, as that man may truly underſtand, who deſires to learn'it without 
any hindrance. 41n the mean while, Geography is content with fewer circum- 
ſtances then Aſtr » And becauſe many menare taken up with the ſtud 
of - Geography, who have no knowledge in thoſe Arts, I ſhall ſet down fi 
things as are moſt neceſſary for the ſtudy thereof : not allowing of ae gavgh- 
ty cuſtom which is too much uſed by many Maſters in theſe days, in-teaching 
Youth Philoſophy before they have taſted of Geometry and Arithmetick, 1 
ſhall ſuppoſe the Reader to have the knowledge of Addition, Subtrattion, 
Multiplication, Diviſion, and of the Rule of Three, or Golden Rule; there- 
fore I ſhall not treat thereof; and if there be any ignorant in them, they may - 
be inſtructed therein by the lively voice of a-Maſter ; my purpoſe being to give 
Geometrical Matters. hges © 

Sce Scheme, Firſt then, Geometry acknowledgeth three ſorts of Magnitudes, by which it 

Three ſorts of meaſureth forth all things, to wit, Lines, Superficies , that is, Owtſides or 

= ne 1th and SoliF Bodtes : neither is there any fourth thing given in Na- 

ure. 

Secondly, A Line is one ſtrait, another crooked, and the crooked Line is 

uniform, or circular, - or different and unlike in faſhion ; as Oval Lines, Lines 

winding about like pug or ſteeple ftatys, or Heliacan Lines. 

A Circle, Thirdly, A Czrcle is called a ſpace, or plain Superficies-and ond 
in a crooked Line; in which ſpace is ſome porn, from which all frait Lines 
drawn to that ending crooked Line, are equal. And that” crooked Line bound- 
ing in that ſpace, is called the Cercular Line, or Peripherie of the Circle, 
The middle point is called the center of the Giycle. 

Diameter of a. Fourthly, The Diameter of the Circle is the ſirait Line drawn from either 

— ſide through the center of the circumference. 

An Arch. Fifthly, An Arch is called a part of the circumference of a circle, A Qua- 

A Quadravt. rant is called the fourth part of the whole circumference. The complement of 

The Comple= ny Arch is called the Arch by which it differeth from, or faileth of a Quadranr. 


_— The Exceſs of an Archis by which it exceeds a Quadrant, 
The Probleme. 


Sorts of Lines. 


How to draw Sixthly, A trait Line being given, and a point init, or out of it, to draw 
a Ferpendicu- from that point a ; gegen Line. Let the Linegiven be A B, the Point 
ern, C3; let any open ſpace of the Compaſſes be taken , and one foot thereof pur in C, 
and with the other foot let the L:nebecutin Dand F; then in the Center D, 
let the Arch be deſcribed over the part d f: alſo in the Center f, let another 
Arch be deſcribed in g and h, and let gh be drawn, and this ſhall be a Perpen- 

dicular Line. ; 
How :o divide Seventhly, To cut or divide a circle and circumference into four parts. Let 
Cr there be drawn one Diameter, and from the centey let there be raiſed a perpen- 
See Scheme, 4icular line over it : And this alſo ſhall be a D:zameter, and the circumference 

: together with the c:yc/e, ſhall be cut into four equal parts or quadrants. 

- a Eighthly, To drvide the circumference of a circle into degrees. But a de- 
prong moDe- yxee 15 the three hundred and ſixtieth part of a c:ycumference : for indeed Ma- 
thematicians do cut a circumference into three hundred and ſixty parts ; and 
they 
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they divide a degree into fuxty dſt minutes : and then again rhey divide- the See Sehewe, 
, or firit.mwnate, into faxty ſeconds. 

Therefore todiſpatch this Prod/rme above propoled , there being. firſt ta» 
ken a ant of the circle, let then,by the open ſpace of a pair of Compaſſes, 
drameter of the circle be taken; and by this ſpace of the Compaſſes, 

4crthe Arch betakemaway trom checrr exce, \Phis' Arcþ ſhall be fxty Todivide a 

; and rheve hall remainin 4he ant 1hirty degrees, which being Ciounie 

yralncym mea, 1 ſhallhave degrees, winch again being me- —— 

idet ſeo three parts, you ſhall have five degrees; and theſe a- 


ain are Ce Fobe dinihay help "5g parts TC akich 1h be the degrees themſelves. 
Purcheſerbipgs of Matbematica Idftruments , x6 more readily 


Ninthly, 7o find out the Avea or contained ſpace of a as angle ftrait-an- To Find the A- 
gled, _—_— 8 angle being gruex..” Let one kde be multiplied into fries 

che other, the ſhall thewrrhe ſpace contained. | Bur it is to be known, 
thar £xnes arc mheaured by Lizes;S, res or Jpaces are meaſured by Meas See Scheme 
ſures, may be Gopercr, and they nb  Cuars Laſtly, Bodies of 
Solid Fare met by ures;wikch may be Bodies and Solid Clbicks.Thes 
we meaſure the ſides of an Houſe wah Feer-lines,' but we meer; the floor or 

of an Meow Sanony and we deſcribe the copacity or ſoli- 
.of a Hoyſeby Cubick feet. © - 

The half Diameter, o*# Diameter of a Circle being given, tofind The Diewerer 
ws in be Jane Me alure the cirenmference of the Circle : and contrariwile, be noma 
The cots mf vonce the Circle being given,to find the Diameter thereof, and 62%. 

chat indeedrhe neare —_—_ 4an be. _ fotution of the Probleme de- ms 
ponds proportion e d:ameter 10the ciroumperence, Which according ;, . . 
to-the molt famous demonſtration of Archimedes, is = Manner as 7 to = ——_ 
or more. gecurately, as RN poco og 31415926535 3 ; fo'rg to the fame c4r+ 
cump erence. 

Cpntrariwiſe, if a elvcunference togioen; ny a diameter may be demand- Sc Scheme, 
ed; jetit be wroughtas 22 to7 , Oras 31415926535 to 100009000c0O't. fo a 
circumference iven according to the 4zameter demanded. 

Eleventhly, crreumfrrence of” a Circle being gruen in feet, or miles and ,,_ 

@ Diameter : or alſo a circumference a lone, of a Diameter alone being given, Ttef bo 
tofind out the ſpace of the Circle, un feet or ſquare miles. According to. the — 
ion, lerthe given crrcamference | into the foyrtit part of the dia- js, m_ 
weter ; orierhalf che carcamference be multi into haitf.the drametey ; and to find our the 
— ſpace. demanded. RE ſecond P » (pace of me 


Circle in feer 
of ſquare miles. 


a9 Glee din Joon, fo 


The Globe 
ick meas - - omgen 


omega, out of which all the Zr a:t p pee ro che pom Cee 8 -—»— <a 


ES in the middle is called the center: of the. Globe, The 


| Do rs > ran = be RD 
rare catied the Fremer t 
che act arc called the [effer crrofes of 
reſolutionof zbe ) 6ſt Jer the circumference of 
he given d ameter., \Thenlerthe d/amever be mul- 
ER" of rhe Ehebs thall be 


tis 013 @1 
rae fixrh pert ot the $.. $teme. 
a of Ginwre Cubic as 


_ 


ATriage ;Thirteenthly,' A Triang/t «called. reftangled;, one fide of which: ftandeth 
perpendicularly upon the other ſide ; or wwhi mn maketh a ſtrait Angle of nincty 
degrees. Theſe: rwo, fides arg called Carhetry\ the third-;fide 1s called Hypo- 


F4 4b. s fo v2004 0292 8113 vl nutty 121 CUI LNS £1 
The m:afure , _ Meaſure of the Angfe 5 1 the Arch, ; which is deſcribed, a center being 
of the Angles takenin the'top @f that! Ang/e.g-to wit, cof-how:many degrees that Arch inter- 
nA” ceptedbetweenthe thanks !of. the 4ng/e:i,110f fo. many degrees: that Av- 
- ** . glisfaid tobe,: So aſtrait Hdwgle is {ai qe noprn——n Bs the 
but fo deſcribedis always the-Uiiadrant, or fourth part of 'the corcumference 
Ort circle; +> 33 +4 uri [ Wo 4 ii G20 ps i 
The Sine of --| The Sine of any Archis called a ffrass. Line, which is 'rawn perpendicular 
aA. fromthe extream of the Arch into the diameter, drawn through the other ex- 
a 5 tream of the Aeh' rr, oO | 
{Tagen of ; A Tangent of that Archis ſaid tobe a rait Line touching the- Arch in one 
the Arch. end; and a ſtrait ended Line;i which is drawn from the center through the 0+ 
+12, - therend of the Arch. But this Line thus drewn is ſaid to be the ſecant of that 
Arch. E... D931 0B Cf.) | W--..v 
-, But the Sine of an Angle is aid to be th®:&pe of that Arc whichamebſureth 
that Angle : ſo the Tangent of the Angle,' and.its Secant. | | 
-. Furthermore itisto be known; [that by the labour and {ſtudy of Mathemath 
Tables callea £5445, Tables were made, in which the half diameter of xop000 ( of of more 
the, Marhema- Cyphers):being taken, the Sines, and Tangents; and Srrants: of all the 4r- 
—— ———_—_ ches,of the circumference are: found. out, \i- For. example: ſake; 2 degrees., 10 
_ degrees, 20 degrees, '32 minutes, &c. 1 And'thicſe Tables are called the Ma- 
thematical Canon or Rule, and have infinite Commodities4n all the Mathemas 
tical and Natural Sciences. And therefore T am willing/to teach the Studious 
of Geography theſe few thipgs + But the principal uſe thereof 15-1n the-meaſus 
ring. 2s well of Spherical as;piain Angles: But becauſe the meaſuringof Sphe- 
rick Angles hath ſome difficulty, which ſeemeth neceſſary only for them who 
defire-to enter themſelves more profoundly into: Art,; therefore we will ſpeak 
only of Triangles ſtrait angled, whoſe dimenſion any- one. may/ ealiy, appre» 
end. Mn db evta ct ah 261 x 71 IVA 
5 1. ww Two'\Theorems Þ uſe u frequent in Geography. \ 111 
2 + Fourteenthly, Three Augles - what Triangle ſoever,: being taken together, 
(xe. .. 1 are equal io two firait Angles," or are 1 80 degrees: /and therefore\two Acute 
+ , inaTriangleftraitangled, imakes go degrees; 1 Furthermore; gf a: firart'Line 
2:5 3. touch werrcutar Line; and fromthe pornt of their contath or \meeting, ga firait 
; _— drawnto thrcenter fi the:Circley bhu mates a ftract \Arigle with the 
. Line 4 / AOTEEES 33 81] 10 Vu > I ' {61 | x : a. 
Fikeenthly, But theſe are ches Prob/ems whole uſe is frequent, Firſt the 
. Hypotenuſa,. and.together th us of a, Triangle firait angled, bringi gi- 
' wen, to find out the. Angle Contazned, or another Acate.. Fanithe finding out 
of which, keeit be-v ht according tothe Go/deni Rube, :agthe)gwtn 
is 1mſa 15to be the given Cathttine, fo the whole Sue 1ndvpa (which .nymber 
tithe half Diameter taken in the!7Tables of: Sines) is ro rheFrne ofthe other 
Angie:. -This-Stze fought out in'the Canon; will ſhew the +:4xch or quantity of 
the Angle, ' which joyntth tothe Hypotenufincd But the contained | Ang/e'\is the 
| of the found out: Angie; torgo): >; Therefore ;\if ahe found 
out'mumber Eng | wegrees;ut m— rs. _ 
ng.) $ccondly,;* us, andun acute adjacent” ep gzvens, -fbifae; 
out the Hypoteniſai; Letthis accotiding to.the: Goldent Re: alpthe 
Sine of the complement of the-given Anghyis to:100000! ban ta Yenorcd in the 
greater Canon): ſoad thefpiven etus tothe themanded- enufe; - Third- 
ly,.:Two Cathetuſes:berng gititn, to. find the Angie ad) ext her:\of thee, 
Work:thus ;. as one Gathetzs (isto another; ifoas rhe. ve 100000 vs 
Tangent of the Ang/e which is adjacent to the firſtaflumied>(Gatherark; 
=: +... I's 46 Eypoteruſa, and owe voiltpyHng/e being\yiven ;ita fiuld cither Ws, , 
Letihe Work proceed thus ;.ay theiwhole Sore aboooomitathe:S&rcofen 45> 
gle,which is oppoſite to the Carhetus demanded, ſo the given Hypotenuſa iu 
that Cathet #5. $3 Con- 
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a 0:8''h Oy | Concerning divers Meaſures : 14 


\ | Beeauſe the uſe of Meaſures is very frequent in Geography , and that" {M0 Meaſures uſeful 
divers People uſe fundry- Meaſures, therefore I ſhall give the Reader ſome /Ad- 1» Geography. 
vertiſements therein. | | 201g 47 20s, 

* The famous Meafure is the length of a Foot ; but this is very different. The Jy wy | 
Rhind/a#d:ſh Foot of Srellius is the now uſual Mathemariciatls Foor,  whith'is weature, firſt 
equal to the Old Roman Foot. And becauſe Svel;us was moſt dilige t , and found our by 
turioſe(t'in meaſuring the Earth, therefore that Rh:ndlandr is deſerveg- Snellius. 

MS of £3 3107 , 


ly taken for the-rule of all Meaſures. Wo dro 
. The ws pv or Land meaſuring Rod, contairieth ten 9 me A Rod, of 
It isa'fo called a Herth,or Pole; but Geodefians or Surveyors tritke 2 Rhind: Yr. 
landiſh Perch to be rwelve Rhindlandiſb foot; orelie ſixteen Toot Germiſb, or- 
or ſixteen foot and an half Engliſh The aforeſaid Snellius mikes 4 Hollandr/h 
Mile ro conſiſt of 1 500*Rh1ndlandiſhPerches (every Petch being twelve foor 
long) or to conſiſt of 18000 Rhrmdlandiſy Feet,” © ( 6D v0 oil: 14330 

And theſe two Meaſures, to wit, the Perch and Mile, ariſe from the mjul- Meafures 
tiplication and aggregation of Feet':' But the Meafures that ariſe from'the 'di- Mhich, arte. 
viſion of a Foot, area digit or finger, a palm or hands breath, and i grain. Set ac 
Adigit is the twelfth'part of! a foot; ' a palm contains four digits, and 4 grin 
is the fourth part of « digit: 'burtheſc-are ſeldom) uſed; - Ir 15-better'to Erie 
a foot into ten digits, and then a digit into ten grains. GT} RIB. f BY 

And theſe Meaſures are ſufficient for the uſe of Geography : But there are n 
other Meaſures hereunto to be added (which I have noted in the Scheams) 
to wit, thoſe of the Ancients, as Egyptians, Greets, Romans, Perſians, Oc. 
alſo thoſr of later times, as of the Turks, Polanders, Germans, Moſcovians, 
Italians, Spaniards, French, Engliſh,Sc. 

The Grecian Stadium or Furlong is judged to be 600 Greet feet, which 
makes 625 Roman or Rhindlandinſb teet. h 

A German Mile, of which Geographers allow fifteen to one degree, contains 
14000; feet. Itis eſteemed to be 4ooo paces ; that is, 32 ad:a's or furlongs. 
Its proportion to the Rhindlandſb Mile is as 15 to 19. 

The Italian or Roman Mile is a thouſand paces, or eight fiadiums. 
"A Geometrical pace contains five foot, | 

A Fathomis ſix foot ; which is reported by ſome to haye been the Grecian 
Pace. 
 ACubit is a foot and a half, 

Paraſange, that is, the Perſian Mile, is eſteemed to have contained 3o ftad;- 
wms ; but it contained 3000 Perſian Paces. 

Schenus the Egyptian Meaſure containeth, according to Herodotus, ſixty 
ſtadiums , and according to Pliny, forty ; but peradventure the ſize thereof 
was divers, according to the- different places wherein it was uſed: Alſo, 
either Herodotus's Codien differed from Plinys, or elſe their Books are 
fury 


The French League holds proportion to the Rhindlandliſh Mile, as 25 to 19, 


Jour 60to 19. 
Thk:Jpan;fb League holds proportion to the Rhindlandsſb Mile, as 17% to 
19. But becauſe in divers places both of France and Spazn, a different great- 
neſs of a League is obſerved ; therefore theſe things are not altogether certain. 
The Eng/:/b Mile holds proportion to the Rhindlandiſb Mile, as 55 to 19, or 79 _ 
elſe as 16to 19. But the Zxgli/b have three ſorts of Miles,to wit,the greater, 49 
of which 27% are equal toa degree : the mean, of which 50 makes a degree ; 
and the lealt of which 60 or 55 miles makes a degree. 
The Daniſh or Swediſb Miles, holds proportion to the Rhindland;ſh mile 
_ to 19: But in ſome places the _ and Swedes uſe the German 
mile, 


The R4/ian Mile holds proportion with the Rhind/and:ſb mile , as 80 
tO 19. | \ 
The 
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The Twrk;/b Mile or League is thought to be equal with the Iralian Mile, 


inſomuch that 60 of them make a Jegree. 
The _— League h—_ was the twentieth part of a gre foul ſo wr 
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Abſolute Geography. 


SECT. ill. 


Containing the General and Abſolute properties of 1he 
Whole Earth, in Five Chapters. 


*% . 
— _— — —_— 


—— —_— 
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CH A P. IIL 
Concerning the Figure of the Earth. 


edclcURE is firſt the prindpel of all Properties of the Things to be 
g Earth; not only in nobleneſs, bur alſo excelling the reſt in mag 
the profit and neceſſity thereof , foraſmuch as withour it Sgure of the 
5 nothing can be = and ſolidly demonſtrated or kaown in £t. 
= Geography ; and all things therein following do in a man- 
RA. ner depend and proceed trom her alone. In the firſt-place 
S -— it is manifeſt that our diſcourſe is to be begun at 
cr, 
But there tfave been divers opinions concerning” the figure of the Earth, for 
indeed the Vulgar ſort,(that is, men endued with no knowledge in Geography, 
do think that the Earth extendeth it ſelf in a vaſt and broad Plain, whoſe 
boundary is a Cireularline , but that the Hills and Valleys meet. and ſtop ir. 
Lattantius and other Fathers were of this Opinion, who earneſtly defended razr; his 
and maintained the Earth to be extended downwards with infinite Roots, and 9pinion of the 
in that manner to have its foundation ; this they thought, being moved.-there- 
to by certain places of Holy Scripture, either miſinterpreted or wrong under- See Leitentiss 
ſtood. © This Opinion is attributed to the Ancient Philoſopher Heraclirus : 71s 3d Book 
although ſome men'write that he attributed to the Earth the ſhape of a'Boat, and 45pufin 
or made hollow in the bottom.. Furthermore, of theſe of latter days ; Fr an- in his 15 Book 
cs Patvic, no baſe Philoſopher, did ſtifly maintain that the Earth is extended —_ _ 
on a plain foor. ' Pexcey writeth, that Anaximander judged the form of the The Opinions -_ 
Earth to be like a wars F or ; but thatisnot likely, ſeeing. that he both ef- f,Franc#, 24 


tric, Anaximan» 


ſayed the dimenſion or meaſuring the Earth, and was skilful enough in Afro- 4, tru 
nomy, Rengy the manner of that Age ; foraſmuch as he at Lacedemon ſat and Ochars, 
up, 'and made Hel:otropes, or Sun-dials, in which the top of the. agar of "— wa 


TI 


See Ariſtotle 
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ſtile of the Dal with its ſhadow, did mark out and ſhew the day of the Equz- 
noxes and Solftices. Leucippus is recorded to have thought the Earth to be 


formot a Dram e. I 


thar the Earth is round like a Globe or 

tliors for the confirmation thereof do 

fuſedly, that they ctmor 

NE Se nn Snag 

may htve 7 Iiin@ kntowtedpe thevevf. = b 
Firſt, I reje& the ſlighter Reaſons or Arguments, which are probable, or ra- 

ther Sophiſtical. Firlt, the Spherick figard is molt capacious; therefore the 

Earth ought to have ſuch a kind of figure. Secondly, all the parts of the 

Earth tend to the ſame Centey ; therefore. all thoſe parts make a yound feure. 

Thirdly, when as in the Creatiog the Wateras yer, was.c y mixed with 

the rth,without doubt the Earth yas moiſt and ſoft j bugcke bgpry of ſil 

of Liquid things is round or ſpherical: therefore ſuch alſo the figure of the 

Earth remained after the ſeparation of the moiſt from the dry. 

—TFhefe and the ttke Arguments being flighted, tet us view-and confider the 
—_— and moſt ſolid. There is but one Argument of one and the firſt kind, 
which is taken 4 przorz ; bur the other two'kinds are taken 4 poſterior: : to 
wit, ſome Arguments are taken from the CeleiF:al __—— ſome again 
from them which we either obſerve in the Earth or in Heaven. As for the firſt 
Argimett, concluding 4 pr#0v9, it is taken fromitlie narure of Water ; and rhis 
demonſtration is wont to be taken either from. Arrffotle, or Archimedes. Ari- 
flotle in his ſecond Book de Celo; chap. 5. tiath propofed his Demonſtration in 
theſe very words : It ſhall manifeſtly appear that the ſuperticies or ſurface of 
the Water is round ; if we ſhall take the Suppoſition, That Water of its own 
nature makes its confluence always to a hollow place, and that that place us 
more concavous which u nearer the Center, Therefore from the Center A let 
the ſtrait lines A Band A Gbe drawn, and from B unto G let the line B G be 
drawn, unto which from A ler a perpendicular line A D be drawn intoE. It 
is manifeſt therefore that the /ine A Dis leſs than the /ines AB and A G(by the 
18th of the firſt Book 6f Euclid's Elements Geometrical ;) thetefore rhus 
D is more concavous ; wherefore the Water ſhall flow from B and G the 
lines AB, AD, A G may be equal : But AEis equal to AB, AG ; therefore it 
muſt needs be, that the very water ſhould be in theſe /ines which are drawn in 
the Center(this part of the Demonſtration isclearly known :bur A E,&c.njakes 
nothing for the Demonſtration. ) But that /zze,which toucheth them which are 
drawn .trom the Center, is the cirewmference; therefore the ſuperficies of the 
Water, which truly is BE G, is round. | py 

This is Ariſtotles Demonſtration, in which,beſides the confuſed and evil com- 
poſure thereof, theſe things I obſerve. Firſt, that it ſuppoſeth ſome Center of 
the whole T/nriverſe : Secondly, that it taketh the place mote or leſs bending 
down iD regard of that Center. For he which ſhall deny the ſhape or higure of 
the Earth to be ſpher:ical,would call theſe things intoqueſtion, Yet the firſt may 
de ſufficiently, concerning, the Center of the ys gn or corrected : 
For we-muſt ſay, that cither the Stars are wheeled round about by a Diurnal 
motion, or that the Earth is turned round about its own Cemter( for this the ap- 
parent motion of: the Stars forceth and cauſeth.) If the Stars, then that poins 
about Which they are turned,ſhall be the Cexter of the T/nrver(e; it the wth 
then the middle point of the Earth, or that about which it s tnrned,ſhall be ta- 
ken in the Demonſtration for the Central point of Ariſtotle; -' But the chicfeſt 
difficulty lies in the ſecond Suppoſition, to-wit, that the leſſer or greater decli-. 
vity dr bending downward, ought to be conſidered in reſpe& of that Center : 
Forhe which would 'defend the ſwperficies of the Water. ro be plain and of 
another figure, he would deny this Suppoſition,- and would ſay , (that the de- 
elvity muſt be conſidered according to our ſenſes, to wit, .in ralpgs of our 

ori zontal 
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Horizontal plain, according to which the Zarth with! infinite ſpaces-is ex- 
tended into profundity-; or elſe he would define the declivity in another man- 
nes, +And thus this demonſtration concludeth nothing at all , unleſs-it-be 
granted, that the declivity of the places of the Earth mult be taken in reſpe&t 
of that Center, about which the daily apparent motion'of ixhe Celeſtial Bodies 
is performed”: which thing, although it may be true; -and/all other definitions 
of declivity, according to which the Water may 'be- moved,” may alſo be con- 
futed; yet notwithſtanding it can ſcarce be: admitted for's principle , ſeeing 
that ir in a manner ſuppoſes the figure of rhe Earth to'be Spherical, | 
Others therefore prefer Archimedes. his Demonſtration before this of Ar j- 4r:binides his 
ftotle , which is found in his firſt Book, concerning thoſe things that afe'car- ry greet 
ried in the Water. This indeed-is more Artificial than that of- Ariſtotle, yet preferred de- 
it is oppreſt with the ſame dithculties, foraſmuch as it ſuppoſeth the Spherical 7 — og | 
figure of the Earth, and 'its Center, in reſpect of which' it taketh the de- ; 
preſſion of the Water. We will bring hither ſome Arguments framed from 
thoſe that are taken from Celeſtial appearances. Firlt, det us conceive the 
Meridian line of our place, or of any point of B in the Ea#rh,: or a SeQtion gee Scheme. 
of the Earth made in plane, which —_ the Poles of the World M N, 
paſſeth through A BCD: this /zne is uſually called the Latitude 'of ' the 
Earth, and the /;ne which is drawn perpendicular to this is named rhe'Lon- 
gitude of the Earth, or another = Parallel to the Celeſtial * Equator, 
making in the Ear the line EBF C. I fay, as well the /ire'ABCD, as 
the /ineEBFC inthe Earth to be exrculay. Bur it is a Geometrical Thorem, 
If any Swperficzes according to one dimenſion be cut through any po:nt ,* and 
the ſeBion be made.in the pex;phery or circumference ot the Circle ; then 
according/ to the other dimenſion. through the ſame point the ſeion-be made 
in plain, which is perpendicular to the former plain, and the ſeRtion »gain 
be made 1n the perrphery of the Creole, that lupenbetes is ſpherical: 4 
Therefore, becauſe we have taken the point B+in the faperficies of ' the 
Earth, according to our own-pleaſure, and have ſhewed the SeAion A BCD, | 
and EBFC tobe the per:ipheries of rhe: Crrcles,z) theretort 'by: the aforeſaid The Earth a 
Theorem, weconclude, that the ſuperficres of rhe Eartlris /phertcal, and that Spherical 
the Earth is a ſpherical Body, __ 
Furthermore, that the Section of the Earth, according to the dimenſion of The Se&ion 
the Latitude from one Pole to another AB C Dis circular, is proved by many 2 Pear, 
Celeſtial appearances: Firſt, if this /z#e AB CD, any place whatſoever being the res. +a 
takeninB, ſome man go forward towards either Pole M, or towards the Star of the latitude 
nearit,; he obferveth by his reſſes made equally, that he approacheth —_— 
equally to the Pole, But this could not be done, unleſs the line of his Journey circular. 
B'ACD were circular, and it is commodionily thewed by the Artificial Ter- 
reſtrial Globe. | Secondly, becauſe ABC D' is the Meridzan line, into which 
when tle Sun cometh it is'midday/te us, and to all People dwelling in this 
line'\ R\C; experience witnellerty, that the Sus in the /:1e AB C doth perpen- 
dicular|ghang over any place; towirin the Torrid zone, for example P ; and 
if we rake equal ſpaces equaltoBQ, QP, we ſhall perc-ive that the diſtance 
of |thea:San fromthe vertex or topof Q.,. is qual to the exceof the diſtance 
of the un from the vertex of. Bjaboye the diſtance from the vertical pornt of 
Q:/which;could byno'means be accompliſhed,” unteſs the /7ne BP Q were cir- 
eular0>Fhirdlyy the Jame is the reaſon of 'all-:the' Srars\, 'which whety they 
come into the, Mer###an A B-Cj:itheir diſtances: from: the. vayrexes PQ Bhave 
theſameccafon,aothediſtances PQ;P B;QP.So when bur Mariners ſail towards 
the South, the-Srrmernp which before wer not confpicuous , become higher and 
more'maniteſt tothe eve, according tothe proportion of thei ſay/;ng. Fourth- 
y; Gun SF; berraken',; and/the- places of the Earth through whoſe! 
enith they paſs, in one Meridian, you ſhall perceive 'that the diſtances of 
theſeplgees haveche fare proportion dmong themſelves, ! as-the diſtances of 
the points of the Meridianin'which thoſe Stars. rheir-Noon, or full Sourh 
point. Now. th =s belongerts to rhe Longitude of the Earth ; for 'ex-- 
ampleE BF C, that 1s alſo circular, and that the Earth hath a ſpherical twmor » 
x29ilfu;1 D or 
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of therifing op ſwelling, accordingto this dictticaſion, is proved by that, becauſe the Sun and 
and (crring of x; 5 do 100ner by a great deal riſe'to thoſe Prople which live from us towards 
the Eaſt, than to-us; and'do alſo ſooner ſer tor them, than to us : Bur to them 
that. dwell from us Weſtwards, contrariwiſe they riſe and ſet later tharto us ; 
and indeed according to that p on of time, which the.diſtances:of the 
Meridians of thoſe places have-fram our Meridian. So it two places be ta- 
ken from ours,to-wit,the diſtance of one Meridian towards the Ealt 225 miles ; 
the diſtance of the other 450: then we thall find, that..in this place the Sun 
riſeth two hours ſooner than with us; but-in the other place it riſeth but one 
bonr fooner than'in ours. The Argument becomes more clear, it this Theorem - 
of 'the riing be propoſed of - the Suns coming to the Mer:drans of divers places. Far indeed 
of che San. look what is theaccountof the diſtance of places from otirs, and the fame will 
be obſerved the'account of times which come in between the arrivings to thoſe 
Meridians and ours, or berween the Arches of the Equator intercepted be- 
tween their Mer;dians and ours : which is made evident by the Ec/ipſes ; for 
theſe things are ſhewed by the Artificial Globe, if we aſcribe a Spherack form 
tothe Earth : but other ſhapes thereto applied are very abſurd. 
So now the Spherical form hath as welldocn demonſtrated, as touching the 
latitmde, as the /ongitude of the Earth. 
ether Reaſons YEA, but the Spherical form thereof may alſo be proved by the only Lati- 
to prove the Fude of the Earth, for indeed all. d:viffons of the Earth which are made ac- 
Earth $ph4ri= cording to the ati tude thereof in divers places , are the Peripheries of the 
= laces ; but they paſs through the ſame-point of Heaven, to wit, the Pole of 
verſion near adjacent to the Polar Star. From theſe two Reafons wermay 
ſolidly infer and prove, that the figwre of the Earth is: [pherical. . For it is a 
Geometrical Theorem, which therefore ought to be demonſtrated by Geome- 
tricians thus x it any :joltd body be cut in many planes), it matters not how 
paſſing through ſome one point, and all the ſe&ions or d3vi/cons be performed 
ia the ſuperficzes of the peripheryof the (rele, that body'isfphrrical. 
Orker reaſons. Here cometh another Reaſon, taken from the; ſhadow which the Zar:h on 
her averſe part to the Su» diſperſeth to the Moon, whereby ſhe ſufferethan 
* Eclipſe: foraſmuch as this ſhadow is conirad , or like « ſpire of a Steeple , as is 
declared by the obſcuration of the Mbon. 
Butif we deal rigidly, the Ar tstaken fromthe ſpherical roundne /{ of 
the Earth, from the viewing and conſideration of the Earth, are theſe follow- 


ing: | 

Firlt,from the ſay/;ng round the Earth ; becauſe our men of Ewrope hoiſting 
Sail eight times from Emrope with adiret y to the, Weſt arid South,even 
unto the ſireights of Magelian ; afterwards to: the Weſt and North ; they .re- 
turned again from the Eaſt ioro Europe , and all thoſe appearances bapined to 
them which ariſe from the property of the Globe ; which fartely had not been 
done, if the Earth -had nor round. And certainly; upoarthre tion of 
that of the Earth all thoſe Circurtnavigatrons were ,/ which 
rs oy ore had not taken ſuch happy fuccels,, if tle form; had; been! other- 
wW . C371 097 1>1G! Iryuns after 2w |: 
Furthermore, - Secondly, when either by 'Sea or Land we: take ovr- departure from high 
Towers and Mountains, then the lower patts thereof ere abſconded fronvus, 
and by degrees more and more, till at kſt the very tops thereof dro quiite rakerr 
from our fight. | In the ſame, matiner, when as for 2 long-diſtante we'come to 
a Tower or Mountain, firſt the top preſenterh 1 it felf xo our view, then:thrin- 
feriour parts, till ac: laſt through our_neztcr diſtance the: foot thereof ſeen.” 
And this increaſe of Apparition 80d Occultation'is altoggtber.tnade atrording 
to ſuch a proportign, as the ſpherical tumor or fwelling ob he Earthc.is abte x0 


make ; neither: can: it be exphcated by anyrother figare.| The Diagratry wit 


Again. 


make the more: 


Thirdly, becauſe thas the:medſuring the eigh 
which is groundedupon the.i\/ypotbe/hs wIO4r obous. fort. ed gs 
found by cxpericnce to agree with areal thetliog @felf. 11/4 
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Furthermore, that we may draw together the whole number of theſe Farther Rez- 
Arguments taken 4 > me ntoone ſum, (although they might be handled noo tage, 
Geometrically , bur that buſineſs would be of great labour and difficulty ; for « the zarth. 
it muſt be demonſtrated, that this or that different 'property being put, that» 

the /ine iscircular :) therefore a round ſpherical figure is to be afligned to 

the Earth; Becauſe all the appearances as well Celeſtzal , (as the divers ele- 
vation'of the Pole, the divers altirude of the Sun of that day in divers 
Countries, the reaſon of the Shadows , the difference and increaſe of the 
Longeſt-Jays towards the Pole, times of the rifing and ſetting of the Stars, 

&c. ) as Terreſtrial, (as the diretion of Navigations, the _—_— and 
hiding of: Towers and Mountains, the diſtances of Places, the Ports, Gafts, 
Winds,fSc.) are moſt commodiouſly II vane or ſpherical. form 
or figure : neither can-another figure be deviſed which can pertorm that; as it 
is manifeſt by the conſideration of divers figures. and forms of Bodies. And 
our artificial Terreftrial Globe fo juſtly repreſents all theſe things, as they 
are really found to be in the Earth ; ' which certainly could not be done, ' if the 
Earth had any form: or figure than that of our art:ficial Globe. And what 
other form ſoever you ſhall chuſe, there. will follow innumerable abſurdiries : 
For iris manifeſt, that it isnot plain by the appearances hither alledged ; and 
that it neither can be hollow is clear from this ,; that the Sun and Stars ought 
firſt then to appear to the weſtern People, than to the Eaſtern, if it were of 
ſuch a figure; as we ſee the Sus rifing firſt to illuminate the Valleys, before it 
can give light to the averſe parts of Mountains. 


—Es.. . 
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Concerning the Dimenſion and Magnitude of the Earth. A 


He Dimenſion or meaſuring of the Earth comprehends three 'principal The Oyiniens 

Heads: Firſt, the Lovgitude or length of the Diameter, or half Dia- a _ 
meter, that is, of a line from the Swperficzes to the Center, as alſo of a Peri- ing thedimen- 
phery of the Earth, or the Circumference. Secondly , the magnitude of the fon and Mag- 
Superficies of the whole Earth. Thirdly, the ſolidneſs or corporeal Dimens 2n4< of the 
fion of the Earth. But theſe things are ſo contrived together, that one of 
them being known, the other two come to our knowledge by Geometrical 
Inſtruments , becauſe the Earth is a certain IJphere ; as it is ſhewed in the 
ſecond Chapter. | This property: is the moſt noble and hard to'know , and 
hath exerciſed the moſt excellent Wits for many Ages : inſomuch that ſome 
Men have written whole Books concerning this matter. And' therefore I 
have thought, that it would not prove: ungrateful to the Students of Geo- 
metry:,'if I thould: fully relate here the Hiſtory of this Dimenſion. Dio- 
genes Laeriius praiſeth Anaximander the Milefian , the Scholar of Thales , 4rarinarder 
that: beſides other Aironomical Inventions , he firſt of all others deſcribed *< 2/6, 
the 'circuit or perimeter of both Land and. Sea. But Anaximander lived ———_ 
about the year 550 before the Birth of Chrift. The Mathematicians of ſuc- 
n_  .- ſeem to have followed his Dimenſion , even until Eratoſthenes , 4;nute. 
becauſe Authors make -mention of none other ; and therefore I judge that 
to be the ging aſſigned by Anaximander , which Ariſtotle hath noted 
in the:end of his ſecond Book de Celo, ſaying; The Mathematicians alſo, 
which endeavour to meaſure out the Magnitude of the World;, report that 
the Earth is bounded in and girt with four hundred S$adiums. By this 
ptr imeter, it is no difficult matter to aſſign the half diameter of the Earth 
according to 'Anaximander. But becauſe we can find nothing noted con- 
cerning Anaximanders Invention , beſides that one place of Diogenes 

| D 2 Laertins 
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Eretefibenct. Laertius; his and Eratofthenes his diligence is obſcured,who next after Arax:- 
manider undertook this buſineſs with great applauſe of . all men : he lived 
about two hundred years beforeC hriſt;and as-he was moſt converſant ia the reſt 
of re wry pry s ores. > o is eſteemed RRIEY to Tray 
perfected kagor Surveying ; and this glory is priaeipdlly aſcribed to him. 
The circuit of Bat he diſcovered and delivered. thet the pa rxarg or circuit of the Earth is 
the Earth. / two hundred fifty thouſand $ad7ums or Furlongs ; but others two hundred 
/ fifty two thouſand , which P/:ny reports to make up-three hundred fifteen 
thouſind Rotwaw mes, every one of which are thought ro be a thouſand 
Paces, | 
Eratoſthenes. Eratofihenes had written three Books of Geography, which by reaſon of 
"_— the injury of time are now not to be fourld. Sirabo, the famous Geographer, 
cemdes, relateth the. Contents and Arguments of each Book : and Cleomedes hath 
noted up his manner which Eratofthenes uſed for the diſcovery of the Cir- 
cuit of Ss Earth; in which, what can be wanred, we will hereafter declare. 
For indeed Eratofthenes his worn. forth-the Earth, was by many Mathe- 
maticians, efpecially Hipparchws (a hundred years after Eratoſthenes ) judg- 
cd to fwerve from the truth; although there is nothing written touch; 
Eratofthenes irs Dimenſion or meaſuring forth the Earth , but that he ad 
roſiderins, twenty five thouſand ftadrums to the perimeter. Bit Poſedonius being not 
only a moſt knowing Aſtronomer and PraQtitioner , but alſo in every parr of 
Philoſophy molt expert, did next after Eratoſthenes enter upon this Dodtrine, 
a little before the birth of Chrift , ro wit, in the time of Cacero and Pompey. 
This man by his Dimenſions found the circumference of the Earth to be two 
cludes, hundred forty thouſand fladiums, as Cleomedes hath noted ; but 180000 
Str ab. ſtadinms, 23-Strabo hath delivered : whereby ariferh a great doubr con- 
cerning the cauſe of this difference between Cleomedes and Sirabo his al. 
lowance ; ſeging this of Strabo is the truer, although uttered in a few words : 
But Cleomedes his aſſignation of the ſame is far from truth , although he read 
and expounded Poſedonins his Geodeſie to many. Concerning his {ize or man- 
ner, we will ſpeak hereafter. 
- But the Dimenſion of Eratofthenes was uſed as yet of many, even to Ptolc- 
my's time, ( the year 144 after Chr:ft ) who uſed a Perimeter of 180000 
adiums, and affirmed it to be more agreeable to truth,  / mſomuch 
that this very Invention was by Theon aſcribed to him. ' It is gathered that 
Matinus a famous Geographer , and by whoſe Writings ©to/omy was much 
aided, did attempt ſomething in this buſineſs, as appeared by his Geographical 
Writings of the ſame Ptolomy, 

After theſe times, when as the ſtudy and proſecution of the Sciences b 
little and little vaniſhed away in Greece , nothing was done in this buſineſs, 
neither did the Romans undertake any thing herein. 

But the Arabians and Sarazens having obtained the Empire, or glory of 
other Arts from the Greczans to themſelves; ſolikewiſe: they left notthis part 
of the Mathematicks untouched. Foraſmuch ( as Sne/us relates out of 
Abelfedea an Arabian Geographer , who flouriſhed about the year of Chr:/f 
1300, and whoſe Writings were printed at 'Roxe ) about the 800 year of the 

ing Chreft;an Account, Mazmon King of the Arabians, or the Calife of Babylon, 
being ſtudious in the Mathemarzrks, foraſmuch as he commanded the great 
conftruftion of Prolomy to' be turned out of Gyrerk into the Arabian Lan- 
wage, which is called by the Arabians the — of Prolomy, ' This 
a:m0n, I fay, having afſembled together certain skilful 'Mathematirians, 
commanded them that they ſhould ſearch after the Perimeter of the Karth. 
To perform which -task , they choſe the Fields of Meſopotamia, and they 
under the 'ſarie Mer:4;an proceeding from the North 'to South, until the 
Elevation of the Po/e had decreaſed one degree, found after an even level, that 
the ſpace or Journey was fifty ſix or fifty fix and a half; from whence itis found 
that the Perimerey necording to them, is twenty thouſand and'fixty , or 
ewenty thouſand three hundred and forty Miles. "of 


From 
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From-that time even to our Age no man hath aſſayed this ; but many Ara- 


bians have uſed this dimenſion of their own Mathematicians : But the La- The diment- 


fines, when they began to handle Afronomy, uſed that of 18000 Stadiums 


(which Profomy had ufed) which makes 32.4000 Italian mites, or 5400 Ger- Latins 


mau miles; for 15 German, or bo Italian miles, are allotted to one degree , 
when as there ought to have been aſſigned thereto 15 and 4, becauſe abour 3$ 
$1 4d1wms are given to one German mile; and ſo the Perimeter ſhould be 5625 
German miles, But about thirty years ago, Snellizs a famous Mathematician, 


Profeſſor of Leyden, obſerved that uſual Perimeter of the Earth, or the mag- yrs 


nicude of on? degree defined in 15 wes, to depend on no certain demonſtra- 
tion, but to be.uneerrain; therefore with-very great induſtry he ſer upon this 
dimenfon', and happily finiſhed it, demonfirating the” magnitude of one 
degree inthe Earth tobe 28500 Perches or Poles ( every one of which con- 
rain 12 Rhindlandith fees, or 19 Dutch miles )and the whole Perimeter to be 
8640. miles. But he defines a mz/e with 1500 Poles, or 18000 Rhindlandiſb 
feet. We will now ſpeak concerning the manner of meaſuring the Earth. 
But indeed this Invention depends on the Figure of the Earth, which in the 
foregoing Chaprer we have proved to be Spherical - For indeed we conceive 
the Ears to be cut by a Plain paſſing through the Center. This Sefon or 
D:rviſion makerh the greateſt C:rcle of the þ : For a Sphere being cut in 
any manner, the SetFon is made a Czrcle ; _ but if it be cut through the 
Centey , it- ſhall be the greateſt Circle, and therefore the Periphery of this 
Circle in the Super ficres Ls the Earth, ſhall be the Circumference, Circuit, and 
Perimeter of the Earth. Ard this work of weaſwring beginneth from the 


magnirude of this Periphery ; becauſe therefore this Persphery or Circumfe- The Circum- 
rence,as others are, is divided in the mind into three hundred and ſixty ference 
degrees, (as hath been ſaid in the ſecond Chap.) but indeed we cannot perform ii 


che magnitude of the whole Perzphery, and therefore rhe Problem is thither 
dnetades we may find out the magnitude-of one degree, or other part in the 
known meaſure. For example ; the magnitude of half a degree, the neceſſity 
of which alſo meets in other Problems. Andiwe take the Periphery of the 
Earth'for the moſt part to be that of ihe Mer:d:an Crrcle, becaute this is more 
eaſily, arid wich lefs occaſion of errour, determined by our own place, and by 
the'North or Polar Star, or other means, which we will declare in the Three 
' and/rwentieth Chaprer. | 


The firſt mean or way which the Arabians , and other Mathematicians 
have uſed; ' 
Let the Horizon therefore of our Terreſtrial Meridian (which lieth juſt un- 
der the Celef#:al a bed, and is concentricat thereto) be Hh,-Rss; let the 


Periphery ABCD, R the Centey of the Earth ;'our =”m_ B the Vertex, or gee Scheme. 


ſupreameſt point over our heads ; the Pole of the Earth A lying under the Ce- 
leftial - the Elevation of the Pole above the: Hori $08 ſhall be A Hah: Let us 
now take another place in the ſame Meridian AB CD orG, lying under the 
fame ab cd, the Vertex g, the HorizonfFRtT. Letherenow the Eleva- 
itn of the Pole be exadtly obſerved in the placeB, v:z.a hor a H ; alſo of the 
place G,"to wit-fa, orF A; and tet F Abe taken away from HA, and there- 
mainder is H F, to which the Arch B G intercepted berween the places, is e- 
qual.” After that-the interval or- ſpace berween'B G muſt' be meaſured” accu- 
rately49a ecrtain meaſure. For example; how many Peribes or Poles it 
mayconftain , orhow many mz/es ? For theſe ſhall be correfpondenrt ro the 
ED, And by the Golden Rule, as BG 8x6 ABGed the 360 degrees ; 
'fo the ſpace or mterval* found out; 6rthe Perober or Miles are to the Perches 
or Mites of the whole Perimeter ABGCD, or as the Arch BG is to one 
eg xee;"fo the Perches or Miles found are to the Perches or Mites which are 
due toone degree. * . : 
Note, if your pleaſure be not to meaſure the interval B G thus , but to fol- 
ioy the vulgar determination, then according to that way the quantity muſt be 
rmined. As for example; that to 1 degree 15 ſuch miles anſwer , as be- 
tween B G may be 10,{{c. | ' Example; 


1s 'Þ T be Compleat Part of Book I. 


Elevation of Fxatnple; B London, where the Elevation of the Pole AH, ah, is 51 de- 
oo wars grees 32 minutes. Let Gbe Hartford lying under the ſame Meridian with 
on London, the Elevation of whoſe Pole a-t, a f, is 51 degrees 54 minwes z 
therefore f h, or BG is 29 minutes, But the diſtance berween London. and 

Hartford is 20 Engliſh miles,or 13875 Rhinlandiſh Perches of 12 foot : there» 

fore as 29 minutes are to bo minutes, pl 9: to19 Holland miles : therefore 19 

Holland miles make one degree in the circumference of the Earth. Or the 

interval B Gis accounted to be 97: German miles, a German mile being rec- 

koned to be 1900 Rhinlandiſh Perches : therefore let it be wrouglit thus; as 

Irs 29 parts are to 60, ſo 1s 7+ to 15 ſuch German miles. Soat Prague the Ele- 
Pregue, Dationof the Pole is 50 degrees and 6 minutes : at Lincium it.is 48 degrees , 
and 16 mizutes; thedifference of B G ſhall be one degree and 5o minutes; and 

it is thought to be diſtant 26 German mles ; therefore the Perimeter was 5105 

_ miles, andthe whole Circuit of the Earth 1s 5400 miles. * 


«4 


\The ſecond manner of Eratoſthenes, 


trateſtbenes's Let there again be two places of the Earth inthe ſame Meridian ; let B be 

rn * the City Alexandria in Egypt, let G be Syene, another City of Egypt , undex 

menfioneng the Troprick of Cancer ; let now the ſame places in one and the ſame day , in 

magnitude of the full ſouthing of the Su#, when he comes. into the, Meridian line a bed, 

= _ the diſtance from the Verticles bg be obſerved by a Quadrant. Let at Alex- 

* andriainthe day of the Sofftire; #1 of June g tf, or GF be obſerved, 4; of the 

Peripbery, or 7 degrees 12. minutes : but in eve let there be no diſtance, the 

Sun hangeth perpendicularly over their heads ; therefore B G ſhall be the 4rch 

iatercepted between thoſe two places. And becauſe the diſtance put ig.5000 

* Stadiums, therefore according to the Golden Rule, it ſhall be, as 7 degrees, 

12 parts toone degree, (oras 4; torf;7, Or'as 5 to 36) ſo 5000 to 694% Stad:- 

wms, which ate requiſite for-one degree ; or as 47 is to 50, Oras 1 togpſo5000 

to 250000 Stadiums of the whole Periphery AB C D _—_—__ this mea» 

ſure. Yet ſeeing there are:divers ways to take the Mer:4ian Altitude of the 

Sun, and the diſtance from the Vertical point g b, Eratofthenes wrought \it by 

a hollow Spherical Scraterich or Sundial, which they called Scapht,. where 

the Style Bx ſheweth the Vertexi o x z, but the Rad: or beam of the Sus ter- 

minaitng the ſhadow of the Style or Pin, marks out B z how-much the diſtance 

of the Sun ob from the Vertex 7 a_—_ 12 firſts at Alexandria. But in the 

City Syene, the Style G x makes no ſhadow that day ; becauſe o the Sun hang- 

eth perpendicularly over it, and therefore there is no diſtance of the Sun then, 

becauſe therefore the Angie 'B.x ziis equal to the Angle b x o, whoſe meaſure 

is Bo, orBz: there Bo isequaltoBz 7 degrees 12 firlt minutes, or {7 of the 
Periphery. Theother things are performed as it hath been ſaid, 


The third manner of Poſidonius. 


Poſedoxius's Let. two places BG be under the ſame Meridian. Poſidonius took B 
manner uſed Rhodes, and G the City Alexandria in Egypt i let the Altitude of ſome Ster 
ou 2 in.theſe two places, when it cometh into the Meridian, above the Horizon , 
the Earth, and thatin the ſame day , or.in divers days, - which matters not at all, | Poſ- 
donius took the ſhining Star Canobws ,, which is of the firſt magnitude in Ar» 
Sce Scheme. 90 avs ; but this Star did notriſe above the Horizon of Rhodes h HS, but 
| did only touch the Horizon in $ ; yet it was elevated above the Horezon, of 
Alexandria F R.itin the'Arch t$ {7 part of the whole [Persphery, ar ;7. de- 
rees. Zominutes; Therefore the diſtance. of -the Arch Ts, that is BG, fhall- 
7 degrees 30 minutes unto-s degree, or as 275 part unto 477 ; that is, as I 
t9 48, 105000 to 240000: Sadrams of the whole Perimeter of the Earth, Ac- 

cording to theſe Hypotheſes of Poſidonins, X I 
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'Thefonrth manner or way-of Snitlkus. 


Becauſe in the former ways we have taken two places B G lying under - the $1tuts way 
fame Meridian, and yet the places fit for this buſineſs may lye under divers [ne Spe 
Mer#diaxns, therefore we thoupht it requifite that an example, and that” of magnitude of 
Snellizs , ſhould be alfo concerning this.caſe here propoſed. a 

Let therefore ABCD be the Meridian of Alcmaria; B Alcmaria it 
felf, 'the Blrevationof the-Pote #52 degrees $0 minwies ;, the diſtance from 
the Pole B A 37 degrees, 19 minutes, 30 ſerinds. » g h | 
' Ler'the other-phace be P- Bergenpfome, the Meridian APY YV the diſtance See Schemes 
frony the Pole , thiit-is the Complemere of the Flevalion { 51 degrees, 2:9) mi- 

#wtes,) A Pris 38 degrees, 34 minates - therefgre P Gn Ferpendicutar Line 
being drawn to-ABG, the difference of: the diftances fromthe Pole is B-G, 71 
minutes, 30 ſeconds, or 1 degree, 11 minutes, 30 ſeconds; 

Moreover, Szeias by a abortus Geede/it or -Earth-meeting,) found the di- 
tance of Acmariafrom Bergen BP, to be 34710 Rhindbandiſh Perchesand 
the Avgte of Poſfirimmy Þ B G, toberr Hegrees, 2b minutes, 2./iconds. There- 
fore in the Tr:angle Rrait angled PB G, the 'Hyporeniuſe BP, and the Angle 
BPG is given; therefore by the Problem of the ſecond Chapter, BG is 
found 34018 (for which Sirllius takes 33530; for he detracts 88 Perches 
from the Stations: of the F/evarions ofthe ole.) But the Arcb BG 71; 
ſeruphes is the difference of the *Blavation of the Pole, therefore as 71% me- 
wtes Ste 1 degree or bo winritter; {is 33930 (or 34018) to = 3 Perches 
for otie Jegyer, oraccording to the ome number 28500, or 19 Holand mites. 

They whith waderſtand Spherical T-igonomervy, from the given A B, A P, the 
Angle 8 BÞ:, may'find the Arc& BP to be t degree, 14 minutes ; which 
when they are-cqual with 34710 Perehes, 1 degree ſhall be equal to the Per- 
* ches, 'or of t8 miles, and +, But the cauſe that this number differeth from 
that of Srellvas, is firſt, that Suelliizs did not take the very points of the Tow- 
#rs BP; by which he obtained the Augie GBP, for the knowing the Elewa- 
zrons of the Pole ; but he took the places a little diſtant from them : Notwith- Ss 
Rendivg 110 1a# cart doubt but the fare may be ſound to be the Altitude of the FEe S0m'® 
Pole,” The othereauſe is, thathe taketh the Lines BG, BP, P G as ftrair, 
which neverthelefs are not 'ſtrait , although this'diſcord may ſeem to make - 
ketle 0r'no difference of any rrioment. Burt let Snellius his quantity of a de. 
gres of '28 500 Perthes be taken Cmine of '2 8300 Perrbes ) \his makes 194 tz 
wiles, (tine 13% miles ) the Perimeter of Cirentt according to Syellinc, 
hall be rozbooo Peyehes, $43420000. feet; of 8640 FE miles.” 
3 | 


The fifth manner, being the firſt Ferreflr 1d way of mrafuring the Earth. 


* The three following tharmers or ways are'Terrofiryal,performing the work The 6;f Ter: 
without the Heaven or Meridian Eine. Let'BP be the Altitude of the Tows reſtrial way 
ey ; this is to be ſoughr our ina Lang-meaſwing way : then ter Ps be the dis oo, tu mmons 
{tanct'of the'\mo@remoteterm from whence'the Totwer may be ſeen. And al wde,zc.of the 
thought P's be not's frair Law, —_—_ it isthe leaſt part of rhe Peyg- Earth. 
phery of the whole Earth, therefore it is taken for # fra#t line; and rhe 
Triangle trait angled BP s, WWwhich by the 'given BP, Ps, the Angie: Bis P 

is 000708 whont \BR's is qudb; whoſe tnauſart is the 4rcb SP. There  * 
fore a9tHtis.#65 Who one degyrs, J&P 5 theſonnd diftence?; is ro the'quantity ge Scene. * 
of ' one deg»? Athy Prample ; tee BP the N3itude be 430 Pacer; and tet | 
the diſt ante Þ3-6f the” privt:s; Which enderh the Sight, de 20000 Paces, 'of _ 
10 Gr Mtn le? {therefore fer>it be Wwrouphr according to the Problem of it 
the Tecond Chaprez? As Py '$6666 Pires art t6 BP 480 pares, ſorhe whole _. _ 
J#ne-4 $656000 ith 1 1904; if Tar 2e# of the Avele B&P, or SR P;' or of 
the”/405'8 P, 10M, g1 matter} therefore af 42 minubes/ are to bo /mi- 

mite, Jo 40560. patts are 10 Fyeos" paces That 'is abour 15 miles for 1 

un 9090 patrans th yh60s" parry her bve yi 
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% 
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Or the Diameter PR may be found without the Table of Sines, or with» 
out the finding the PeriÞerer : For as BP.is to PS, foPSis to PR; as 
480 is to go000, fo 400ow is to 3333333 paces for the half Diameter 


RP. : 


The ſixth manner of meaſuring the Earth, being the ſecond Terreſtrial,zuith» 
 .*, owt the knotuledge of the diſtance. | 


The ſecond , But truly the ſame half Diameter R P ſhall alſo be concluded in this man> 
rerretirial WY ncrs Let BP be*the. high Tower, to wit, the Plummer being let down from 
ringthe Earth the hole, the height !thereof may be found-to be ro0 paces. . Or if the; height 
of the- Mountain Þ B be known by another Geodeſce, or ſurveying 4008 paces, 
afterwards the. In/{ramen; being applied in the top of B, let the, Age of the 
laſt Sight be found:P BS, 88 degrees, 37 minutes: Therefore B RS hall be 
one degree, 23 minutes. I | | 
Outof the Canon of Sines., let the Sine of 88 degrees, 37 muinwies, be 
taken, and let this be ſubtraQed from the whole S:ze 10600000, And let it be 
diſpatch'd thus: as the remainder is to the S;nye of 88 degrees, 37 minutes , 
ſo BP of 1c00 paces is to the fralf Diameter SR in paces. 


| The ſeventh manner, being the third Terreſtrial. ac be; 
The third ter- This way Or manner ſhall ſeem more. accurate then the former ways, and 
— {ball appear more applicable to the. practice, 'taking two mountains or hexghts, 
the magnirude af 'whom, not the height but the diſtance, may be known, which may be tound 
of the Earth. (Zeagetically, or by the Artcof Swrveying.; Let BP be. one. Altitude of the 
Mountain, Tower, &c. $ T the other height ; let T P be the diſtancwot five 
Sce Scheme. (German miles ; let, the Ang/e BT R 89 degrees, $5 minutes, be found by the 
Inſtrument, and in the othes-Mountain T B R $9 degrees;.55 minutes. The 
Angle PRS ſhall be 920 minutes (becauſe the hires Angles T,B,R are c- 
uated to two [trait Angles, 180 degrees ). wherefore according to 'the Golden 
Bule, Work, -as 29 degrees are to ap non ſo 5 miles to 15 miles for x 
degree. | ; | | 
Theſe are the principal manners and ways of meaſuring the Earth ; For. b 
the found out meaſure of 1 degree, the whole Perimeter, Diameter. , Superſi- 
cies-and Solidity1s found Out; 'o 431 
Becauſe according to Snuellizs ,' the Perimeter is $640. Holand miles , or 
10260000 Rhindlandiſb Perches, -or 123120000 feet © therefore by the Pro- 
blem of the ſecond Chapter, the, Perimeterof the Earth js found tobe 1088+ 
miles , or 1633190 Perches, or. 19598300. feet. The Superficres of the 
Earth 18811353+ ſquare Holland miles. 
And the whole:Jolid:ty, is 4995683 1512 Cubich miles. -. | 
| The calulari- But becauſe the calculation by German miles is more uſual, 15 of which 
on of German qmakes-r \degree., therefore theſe may be uſed, but upon, this condition, that 
miles alhal.,,  Cach mes may be underſtood, 'of which.1 $ may make 19, Holland, miles ,, or 
o that 4 -n;/e may contain: 1 900 Rhind/andiſb Perches. '1 
Therefore the Perophery of the, Earth ſhall -be 5400 ſych miles, the half 
Diameter $60,; the Superficies 9278181 ſquare miles , the, Solidity ſhall be 
265699354 Cubrek mites, 1-11 (1 ly ,\ el: 17 | 
The Itahan  Ytt-the Italian miles arethe moſt commodjaus ,, 60 of, which are allowed 
miles moſt to; 3; {fgree; for ſo 1 mile fittingly anfwereth,one mimute of a degree. But 
commogious {ch:an:ltatian mileought tobe;underſtood, which may cogtaith 475; Rhind- 
landiſh Perches ; ſo the Cirenit of the Earth ſhall be: 24600 ſuch. w/es,, the 
ty half-Drameter 3440 miles. [Theſe things being thus exppanded, we. mult al- 
che differing Jedge and bring; luther the cauſes-why the 'fore-rehearledgimenſigos or meaſu- 
4 the A 5 riogs.of, Authors may ſo differ, and what is wanting inevery,one of, them. , 
Fart accorg.. > 1othe firſt manner of. dimenſions theſe things,occur ; Fixſk, Fhatan Errour 
ing tothe 474- Maydie committed yn taking the e/evation ofthe Pole. ;Sgcondly,rhat a doubs 
bran, and &- mayibemadeconcernipg places under the ſame Mersd5an,y Thirdly, that. the 
waticians. Qiſtance may not be declared diſtintly : And becauſe the Arabrans uſed.this ' 
I0 manner, 
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manner, therefore the things that are deſired _— dimenſan,, are theſe : 
Firſt, the exact quantity or greatneat theit. 77423 ( which according to Al 
fragans is 4099 Cubits ) as unkipwn to ys, . Secondly, the Arahians have 
not ſhewed to us the places, whoſe E/#vations they took, and therefore we 
cannot make further ſearch concerning their diligence. - Thirdly, neither did 
they demonſtrate their manner by which they meaſured. | 

In Eratoſthenes's dimenſwn theſe things deſerye corretion. Firlt, that to 
the Arch found Bz of 7 degrees, 12 minutes, he did not add 15 minutes , for 
the Arch intercepted between the Rad:us Solp X Z, which was to be taken. 
Secondly, that he did not prove Yyene and Alexangriato lye. under the fame 
Meridian. Thirdly, that the term of the Shadows cannor be exaQly noted; 
and beſides, that the places abour Syene, even'to 150 Stadiums, have this 
property, that the S:y/e is withouta ſhadow, Fourthly, that he took the di- . 
ſtance between Syene and Alexandria, according to the opinion of the Vulgar 
ſort, which negleQteth, and hath no care of exactneſs ; neither can the magnz- 
tude of the 7 vs be certainly maniteſt unto us, 

In Poſidanins his manner theſe blemiſhes are judged to be ; Firſt, that he 
thought Canobus was not lifted up above the Horizon of Rhodes , whenis not- 
withitanding it may be elevated 2 degrees above it. Sarely he could not know, 
that it exatly touched it. Secondly, that he determined the diſtance between 
Rhodes and Alexandriaby conjectures and common journeys. Thirdly, that 
his tadiaſm, or meaſure of a ſladium, is not ſufficjently determinate. Fourth- 
ly, becauſe it m_ doubtful whether Alexandria and Rhodes lye under the 
Ge Meridian, Sc. 

Inthe Terreſtrial manners of meaſuring the Earth, there is this defe@ : 
Firſt, that in the exa&t meaſuring of Hills, a fault may eaſily be committed, 
Secondly, the furthermoſt point of the Sight cannot be known accurately,both 
becauſe of the refractions, as alfo for the weakneſs of the eyes. 

It may ſuffice to haye ſpoken thus much concerning the greateſt, Ccuit of 
the Earth, its half Diameter, Superficies, and: Solrdity. We might, if it 
were a bmilar Body, by the ſol/idity of the Earth, jadge of its wesght : but 
becauſe parts of a different weight, whoſe proportion is hidden from us, are in 
it; therefore its weight cannot, but by a conceived ſuppoſition, be determin- 


| It is worthy obſervation, that the half Diameter of the Earthis the mea- The hat Dia. 
fure of all Celeſtial dimenſions, as well in aſſigning the diſtances of the Planets meter of the 
from the Earth, and from themſelves, as in numbring and computing their oo jr at 
magnitude. So we ſay that the Sus is diſtant from the Earth ubout 1200 half celeſtial di- 
D:iamerers, the Moon 40, (Sc. menſions. 

But ſeeing in wengr ap we do not only conſider the great Circles of the pay may 
Earth, as x Equator, (Sc. but alſo the Parallels of the Equator. Therefare and Moon 
we muſt likewiſe determine how many m:/es or perches anſwer one degree in —— 
every Parallel. We have taken the accounting of the Perches out of Snek 
lis, but I my (elf have reckaned up the mzles ; to wit , 1900 Perches. for a 
: German mile ; 1500 for a Belgick or Hollaud mile : 475 for an Bralian mile. 
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A TABLE of the Quantity of one Degree in 
every Parallel. 


, 


The Degrees in which the Parallels are diſtant from the Equator, or the 
5 Elevation of the Poles of the Parallels. | 
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CHAP. V. 


To 4 45 a king _ Wn) ich bad E. we about, as vu 2 heel The Ppbeger- 
that qua an ing) is the caufe of ve ny Celeſtial a <a. motion 
oy ances rows ing ro the Copernicans opinion, AS ae ix tt L = _— of... 
every tir would have a tered conftancie of theſe. But indeed there is no hy Celeſtial 
r eney of of the Eh, concetning which there can, be greater dif-* 

s tions; fitft thac tiot very long 1g 0 it hath ſuffered the Cenſute of the Church 

. of Rom, © Yet becauſe to many T lng it ſeemerh likely tobe true, tht ſuch a 

motion of the Earth may be given, therefore & will endeayour briefly to unfold 

the ſame. 

[ris notunknown'to any of the yery Vulgar ſort, that the Sar, Moon, and The Motion 
all the Stars of Heaven ap ppear every day, that is, in the ſpace of 24 hogs to & the Sun, 
be moved from Faſtto' Welt,” and commonly to return' to the ſame places of goonaod... 
Heaven. It muſt therefore needs be that either they are really ond or that appearances. 
we are moved, ant that our motion or moving' be imputed to the Stars : For 
i rwo things change their diſtance, one of them at leaſt was moved ; which 
principle is moſt manifeſt. 

That the Earth ſrandeth till, and that the Stats with the Heavens are mo- The opinion of 
ved, was, and is yer,. the common oplnion of Aſtronomers « which are called theProlomaians 
Prolomaias, or of fuch as follow the DoQtrine of Prolomy; yet the Pyrha. 35d Private. 

eans Toi maintained thar its. #ta#s held their place conftantly without the morion 
budging efice;, arid thdt the Fay#rh was rofled and wheeled about its theSars,gc. 
=. _ ner wort os the fambus Ar:flarchus of Samos, whio for his' de» 

in eee his AYverſary accufed of Fits &; and violas 
ﬀ fitnons and ſevere Benc eopagites , 
Gor revert "the ſentence of ob _ linczre . Zudges, 
Yer'this Ve fo Ab ttors, itiformuch that _ &y it was as 
it were In in : ſorRit there was no mention in Schoots made there-, 
of, ufitif ch rite eminchr Aſtronomer Copernicus, ſome two ot three A- \Theopinioa of 
paſtriadeit fitnbns; and fo prevailed therein , that ve any excellent Copernicus 
27s imbraced this Opinion, and confirmed it with fu dry Argumen ts therein. 
=  ari6ng whom not long ſince flourifhed Kepler the Empercr $ 
Bent fciond, dnd Gatileus of Galitee the Italian Mathematicign 
- apa and Dake, 0 Taſe or Florente, and Lanrbergius Belga. And be- 
GH'6f of rhe heavenly; Boties perceived by us; the 
ren the Stars. as well fixed, as Pines ap with 
bo Beg whe, M24 hp 5 to be'carried round about 'the_E arth, and na | 
and ſetring: The ſecond motidh'is [that | 
wrt Panett are obſerved with x —— 
rh6ti6n?" a Li areth #1" Sfa#F 16 be carried from Weſt 
Jonas | theſe #br/ons are in the $rays fe Ioek, or or F-4 
Orbs ; Byt the hy jernicans aſcribe that firſt mot/op not. to the, carrying a 
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Theſe are the Reaſons of thu Opinion. 
of chegien _ T* Becauſe ſo great is the nuniber of the Stars which ſeem to perform their 
number of the C3ycurt in 24 hours about the Earth, and this y— may be declared by 
Stars which the motion of the Earth, only remaining in her place ; therefore it is-more a+ 
form the die. greeable to reaſon to determine this motion, rather then that ; faſomuch as 
cuit in24 when welit ina Ship, and ſayling nearer to. a Station or Harbour of many 
Ships, which in the mean while ſeem as it were to approach or ſayl tous, yet 
we do not aſcribe a motion or ſayling to them. And ſeeing nature doth 


in no caſe work by many things , that which ſhe can perform with a 
few ; it is likely in this bufineſs alſo that that is ſo obſerved and kept by 
her, 


Of the fwife 2, Becatiſe the ſwiftneſs of that motion of the Siars would be incredi- 
[> ** ble, and ſuch as would ſurpaſs all our imagination :. for ſecing that they 
are diſtant from the Earth almoſt an infinite ſpace , and that, moſt yaſt c;y. 
cui# ought to be run in one minute of an hour ; atleaſt, that nag ſhould 
be carried through 100000 miles. Contrariwiſe , if this. motion ſhould be 
aſcribed to the Earth, ſhe remains ſtill in her place, neither need we to fear 
— leaſt ſwiftneſs, becauſe ſhe is turned about. het own Axil as a 
een, 4 
The vaſtnes 2, There accrues a greater force to this Arguaiant , if we compare the 
> — huge vaſtneſs of the Celeſ7ial Bodies with: the Body of the Earth : for ſee- 
red wich the ing that the Sw at leaſt is 200zimes bigger then the Earth; but the fixed 
vody of the FS7ars are ini a manner 1000 times bigger; to what man can it not be made more 
probable , that the Earth is turned about its own Ax4/ by a ratural motion, 
than that ſo huge Celeſtial Bodies ſhould be moved from place to place? ©. + 
Of the ſolidiry 4. Becauſe all the moſt famous Aſtronomers being compelled. with. Tycho 
of theecleftial Byabe by the appearances of the Stars, fc. do now deny that the Gelei7:al 
ing co 73cb Orbs are ſolid and hard , which appearances the ancients uſed for proving the 
Brake. - more caſie ſuppoſition of the motion of the Stars; therefore. the cArFYInS or 
wheeling of them about the Earth, ſeemeth more incredible. Yea, they deny 


\ C 


tion;of. the 
d frequently in 


Orbs muſt needs be granted, ſeeing that ſome Planets are 
..the Sphere of ſome other, INO-04 * Tau". th 
Noreaſon fot 5, Noreaſon can be given why the Stars can be moved , about. the, Earth... 
| | wy _ when as contrariwiſe there may ſome reaſon be given, why the Zarih and the. 
the Earth, Teſt of the Planets may be moved about the Sun, | Clans arty « 
Of the Pole G6, Neither is the Pole nor Ax:/ realy about which the Stars are determined 
and Axil. to bemoved< [af mrenapr in og es thee ieboch Pole and Ee x 
The ſayling! of ... 7- BEcaule the ſayls S/1ps fro {t to is more caſic, than. from 
Ships from * Eat 'to Weſt: For out of Exrope 1nto, the. Iydies they fayl in four 


Eur 
Weſt w Eaſt, ypyths ; OP ay or at cond And. this is be- 
; e thi Point 


the Orbs tobe ſolid, becauſe if theſe were, ſo, ,a mutufl Fe 
oun 


Eaſt ro Weſt. with the Earth; but in their retura they are moved or, carried, Janto. the 
god eringo the Hors 
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may ſeem ſome 
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oftner and longer netir 


deed Saturn Mar-,fSc. ſometimes 


-ffoy 


to be carried with a ſwifter motion, and ſometimes to be ſtationary. 2ly, Why 
Venus and Mercury can never the whole nigh 
neverdepart any greater diſtance from the 


t long be ſeen.zly, Why Ven can 
un than bo degrees, but Mercury no 
| greater 


Ooty 
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greater then thirty degrees, and therefore thoſe two Planets can never be 
teen to be oppoſite to the Sun. Fourthly , why Venas in "the evening of 
the ſame day after the Jun and in the morning before the Sw», may be 
ſeen. 
I forbear to _ hither any more appearances ; but they are the principal, 
from which I think an Argument of greateſt moment may be fetcht for this 
Motion of the Earth; when as by this Motion of the Earth they may be fo 
commodiouiſly declared, that it ſhould rather be admired , if the Earth could 
not be moved by ſuch evident appearances. | | 
Theſe are the eaſier Arguments by which the Copernicans would evince the 
motion of the Zarth, which although they be not demonſtrative, yet they 
make this &ypothefss more probable , ' than that which determines the Heav 
to be moved, : for one of them muſt needs be admitted. | 
But theſe Reaſons which ſome men(to wit,the Prolomarans) alledge to the The Reaſons of 
my are cafily difſolved ; which are theſe : Firſt, that the Earth is un- —_—_ 
—_— motions by reaſon of its ponderoſity. Secondly, that the park} of the Earch, 
the þ are naturally moved with a' ſtrait motion to the Center ; therefore a the Prolona 
circular motion 1s contrary to the nature- thereof. - Thirdly , if the Earth ** 
ſhould be moved, @ ffone caſt down from a Tower could not fall to the foot 
thereof. Fourthly, a 6«#e; ſhot out of a prece of Ordnance towards the Eaſt, 
at ſome mark, it could not come home to it or hit it, if the mark with'the 
whole Earth were moved towards the Eaſt, or at leaſt the hitting the 
mark ſhould be more ſwift, than-if the bullet were ſhot towards the Eaft. 
Fifthly, neither the Towers nor buildings could ſtand ſtedfaſt, but would fall 
by reaſon of that motion of the Earth ; neither could men be without giidi- 
neſs, by reaſon of the whirling about of the Earth. Sixthly, becauſe we ſee 
that the Stars change their place, but not the Earth. Seventhly, becauſe 
the Earth is in the of the Wotld, but the Center is not moved. Eight- 
_ the holy Scriptures do confirm the tability or figdfaſineſs of the 


- Yertindeed theC cans to theſe Arguments uſe toanſwer after this man- The aforelaid 


ner. Torhe frft they Anſwer, denying the whole Earth to be heavy ; for k22ns of the 
[—_——" is 2 tendency of the varts's their whole honiogeneous (of the atnadiy 
ame” 


| and ſuch a heavineſs'is alſo diſcoyered'iri the parts of the Sum and'<copmnicans' 
Moos, and 'yet notwithſtanding neither the Sun: hor Moon is ſaid to be + 


To the ſecond they Anſwer , That that right'»9#/on- of the parts of the 
Earth,” not of the 'whole Earth, and the circular Motion thereof, doth not 
hinder the ſtrait carrying of thoſe parts, which! is evidenced by the parts of 
che Sus and Moon. fo : | 


hath- de-'The Opinion 

hat which is ſocaſt {ES 
'example , a ftone 
down fromthe top of the Maſt of a Ship y ,. is'ne- 
| left-by the Ship, bur falls down to the foot of the Maſt ; atid 
from the-foot of the Maſt a buller bei nd > ner, = vr a hand: 
Gun falleth again * therefore thealledged Objection is nothing 


; = 4 the fourth Reaſon , they anſwer in the ſame mariget as unto the 
| place, becauſe the iwo- 


.” 
v1 X n 


- Tothe fifth they Gay, That ſomefuch thing hath no 
tiow is equal, neither:doth it daſh-againſt a dy : and the bu:Hdings as 
it were heavy bodies and homogeneous, or of like ro the Earth, are moved as 
| in 


. T be Compleat. Part of © Book 1; 
in a Ship ; for we find in & Sb/p moved very fwittly, or ſlowly, the bodies ſer 
upright thereinarenot overthrown ; yea Caps and pots full of Wine, or other 
liquor, ſhed nothing thereof at all. | NEL 

To the /ixth we ſay, That the change of the Stays place 1s not perceived, 
but we find the change of their ſituation in reſpeR of our ſelves 3 but this mu- 
tatian of poſition may be obſerved and be, whether we- be moved with the 
ns or the $fars be moved, we being ſtedtaſt , or alſo both we and the 

tars. | | | : 

In the ſeventh Objeion, both the major and minor propoſition is falfe; or at 
leaſt doubtful, : 

To the eighth they reply, Firſt, that the bofy Seriprare in phyſical or natu- 
ral things doth ſpeak according to appearances and the capacity of the Vul- 
gar ; for example, when the Moon with the Sus is called a great /;ght, becauſe 
it was created to give light to the Night, whenas indeed the is. not 
great in reſpect of the $ars and Earth, neither hath ſhe any light of her own 

roper aature, nor doth ſhe give light in; all Nights to the h. - So the 
Screpture ſaith, that the Sun goeth to the extreameſt patt of the Earth, and 
that he returneth to that end.again, when as notwitbſtanding there isno ſuch 
end or furthermoſt part. . So.in the book of /Fo4, | a plane and ſquare figure is 
_—_ the Earth, under whom PiBars are ſet, upon which it leaneth ; 
which-indeed muſt not at all be ſo underſtood, as the very Vulgar well know. 
There might more places- be alledged hither z but theſe are ſufficicht ;'For 
the holy Scriptures were not given to wsi, thereby vo play the Philoſophers, 
butto practice Piety. Secondly, certain places of Scriptireare: wone:to beal- 
ledged, which ſpeak not concerning the immobility thereof; -burcoteeriting its 
cool ancy and durance, as that. place which we have brought  hither,outoft 


7ob., | 417 + : | | 212 0 9513 7: 
_ Thus have. we briefly deckared of what fort the motion' maybe, whial\the 
Copermicans aſcribe to. the; forth, of which' a more- exquilte- 6xpheation is 
uſually givenin Aſtronomy. © But that being ſuppoſed, all thoſe things are«to 
be applied to the, Earth,, which axe wont to be conſidered-.in-a Gor: tured 
3 round about, to wit, the Ax:4 abott which it ts turned 15:'oriz- of ther Di ame 
> we. 2ers.: the Poles are the! extremurres or two pornts, which are! notimoticd : 
ef the Globe. the. greater. circle. or periphery; am which | the-circumrotatiboc.or 
. Wheeling about. is made ,. and 44s parables; ' Now: let us -fee | if 
*the ſwiftneſs of that morron. The firſt motzon by which the Eck hens 
roand about bis Ax:/, cannot: be: ſeen' and, cpnſtdered in the whole #ir tf at 
* ofce, but in divers placeBitis alſo different, to wit, how:much the nearer-elis 
I-s difference, place is to the Equazor,, with:ſq much. the greater  ſwiſtneſs-and:'fpade- it 
[wifcacks,f&c 15'moved; but the greateſt moron is in the places that lie in the Eyqwator;:?.For 
indeed, becauſe every place gf the. Earth in ewenty four hours, is rouleth atÞur 
. bythe ſpace of /a whole eqs to wit; by, 360 degrees; therefore: tlie 
of one hour is found. If :360 be.divided by-24; the quatietit is fifteen! 1 wh 
are-ſo.many degxees. [Theſe arethe degrees, by: which the' place lying inthe 
hw 4 it, is-turned: about4n, ohe hour ; but they make. \ib the: 
ace lye.in the: ,ewo hundred twentyfhve Geripasmebes ,. ſhe 
| yr ninutes of an- hour through ond d@gred;. thin: isi 3 
Myues.. 7 2K La yert £ t {in $0 0109 TOE NM 2:13 ,29387TTNG: 
Bur the places lying without the or towards either of the Pojer 51 are: 
i-the ſpace of the ſame howr wheeled aboutby:ſo many 4;butb welv'as 
ae muchileſs,;:forſaoth the reafors is the ſame between the ſwittnesfithe 
wotzon and thedi laces; 2s r—_ tlie 4 _ pO 
; which th $ Are fromthe Pole ©; for ;.the diflliote: 
___ | Ah agg from the 


On wator, or the elevation of the Pole, is 52' d 
- GnntaBoe 23 MES); Sothe ditereiom tha Poleing? degrees,: #7 niniveod1 wile 
corgor che T%- /3g# is 61037. Let ustake one place to be 1n the Equator, whoſe diſtance 
Pale. the Zole i5199:degrees, his/hgn is 1 0000071. But the placerinder'thd 

tor in: four. wenuyres 15 carrntd- It 15--1/#s 5 and: in aty bout: i9 carried 
through 225:mites,, Wherefore by the Rule of Three; ———"" 4 
"1 (0) 
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id fifteer'to nine miles, or as. 225 to 135 miles ; therefore Amſterdam every 
hour by this motion is carried through 1 35 m#les. 
But the diſcovery of this is much eaſier by the Table, which we have ſet in 
the end of the foregoing Chapter : For the diviſion of 360 degrees bein 
made by twenty four” hourf, we find that any place every forioatoved 
through fifteen degrees of his own Circle, and therefore that it is moved 
through one degree in four minutes. If we therefore enter that Table with 
the Elevation of the Pole, or diſtance from the Equator of that place pro- 
poſed, we ſhall find the m:/es ſet down at the degrees of the given Elevation, 
whichare due to the motion of the place propoſed in the ſpace of four mz- 
furtes ; for example, At Stockholme the elevation of the Pole is about 60 de- The Elevation 
grees, and in' the Table at the degree 60, I find ſeven miles to anſwer with of the Pole ar 
one degree ; therefore I ſay, that Stockholme is moved abqut in four minutes Von 
by ſo many miles. - 
So great is the firſt moron conſidered in the places of the Earth; but the The ſecond 
ſecond m0310n is of the whole Earth from place to-place , and all the parts or > 
laces thereof are moved with aa equal ſwilineſs , and by equal peripheries. which is mo- 
The quantity hereof dependeth of the diſtance of the Earth from the Sun, v4 with an 
and is performed ina whole years ſpace, and thereby the Earth every day mo- ETD 
veth through about one degree. prripheries. 
Concerning the third motzonof the Earth, becauſe it hath a more hard con- 
ſideration, I leave it to be treated of by Aſtronomers , becauſe in Affronom 
there is a neceſſity of ſuppoſing it. Indeed Origanus hath raiſed a Controverſie 
concerning the ſecond motion allo, thinking the firſt motzon to be convenient 
for the Earth, but that the ſecond ſhould be left for the Sun and fixed Stars ; 
but the Phenomena's or.appearances in the motions of the Planets , which we 
have alledged before, do ſufficiently enough maintain the Motion of the 


Earth. 


\,— 
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Concerning the ſituation or place of the Earth, in reſpeft of the Planets 
and Stars. 


LE conſideration of the Earths ſituation in this whole ſyſteme of the 

World in reſpe&t of other Planets, hath a contemplation ſuitable to 

that which we have alledged concerning the Motion of the Earth in the fore- 

going Chapter : For the common Opinion of Philoſophers and Aſtronomers, 

according to Prolomy, hath decreed , that the Earth takes vp the Center of The Earth.ac- 
this whole Univerſe, ſo that ſhe is converſant in the middle of all the Stars cording to the 
aniPlanets. But they of Copernicus his Se, with the ancient Pythagore- l oratodng 
ans, place the: Suw in the Center of all the Stars ; but they ſer the Earth as it and Aftrone- 
were a Planet between Mars.and Venss, and they think that ſhe is carried ak here 
there about the Sun with a yearly courſe or ſpace, which is underſtood better $22.9 
by the D:agram or deſcription-thereof. Yet notwithſtanding therein do theſe we Univerſe. 
twodiffering Opinions agree, that both confeſs, that the Center of that firſt —-\/ gs 
motion, whereby the &2rs ſeem to us in the. ſpace of twenty four howrs to be copernic ans, 
carriedabout, is inthe Earth. - For both Aftronomy and Geography do want the Centerof 
this Suppoſition,. infomuch that whether you follow the Promotes or Py- EEO 
thagorean wr gs the firmneſs and certainty of General Aftrovomy and ge 5cheme. 
Geography loleth nothing : For the difference of Opinions conlſiſteth,in this, 

rhar the Prolomagims will have 'this motion to be in the Stars themſelves ; 

butthe P.ychogoreians is to be the Earth, the Stars in the mean while reſting, 

add qever moving ;\neither 'of- which is it neceflary either for common Aſtro- 

nomy'or Geography to determine. D No 1; | 

| According 
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aq l According to the Ptolomai ans this is the placing of the Planets to the Earth 

C42 Plz. and fixed Stars ; The Earth, Moon, Mercary, Vewns, Sun, Tupiter, Saiursand 

nets, according the ftxed Stars. Ti : » JS ' 

to ghe /roo- According to the Copernicans, ſuch is the ſituation or, placigg.; The, Sex is 

yrrnicans, Placed in the middle of the confiſtence or ſyſteme of the World , as the heart, 
ar fires next to him the Orb of Mercury, Venus, the Earth;. Mars, Fupiter, 
Siztwrn, and the fixed Stars. | " 4 

If you'demand, how much the Eaxth, and we being on the Earth, are dis 

ſtant from the Planets, you muſt know that the 4: ##axce 'is' not always the 
. ſame, but is changed every day, and therefore Aiironewers. do reckon, up 
three degrees of diſtances, vis. the leaſt, the mean, «nd the greateſt. The 
mean 4z:ftazce of the Earth from the reſt of the Planets," ts-according to ma* 

ny _—_ this following : ro 1oa0t 
Themean i. The Earth is diſtant from the Moon with its ſixty half D:ameters, ,. From 
ſtance of the Mercury, rio. From Venus, ſeven hundred. From the Suzy 1150. From 
Earth from the Afzys, about five thouſand. From Fxp1ter, about 1 1000'; And from Saturn, 
other Planets, Noon. 56 

But yet indeed the diſtance of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed Stars, 
is altogether uncertain, by reaſon of the defe&t of the paralaxy or mutual 
changing. Inthe Copernicans Hypot hefis,the diſtance is varied not only. trom 
= motion of the Planets, but alſo from the motion: of. the Eaxh; it 
ſelt. | 0G 

The Reaſons of either Opinion, to wit, of. the Prolomeay and Copernican , 
concerning the place of the Earth, are almoſt the ſame with thera, which in 
the precedent Chapter we have alledged : for this diſputation. hath. great of 
nity with the ſame. For if you aſcribe and allow the fecond matian- to the'Sur, 
which is called the proper motion ; not the Sur, but the Earibſhall bein the 
midſt ; but if you allow that ſecond Motion to the Earth ; not the Earth, bur 
the Sun ſhall be in the middle. Theſe Arguments following may be ſaid for the 
Copernicans Opinion. 

The Sun not 1+ The Swn1s not only the Fountain of Light, which as a moſt clear ſhining 

only the foun- torch illuminates the Earth, Moon, Venus, and withont doubt the reſt of the 

cots Ng Planets ; but he is the fire-hearth of heat and vital ſpirit , by which this 

vital Spirit of Whole Univerſe ſeemeth to be cheriſhed and ſuſtained. Therefore it is pro- 

"nor uy "m_ that he holdeth the middle place , and that theſe are moved round about 
im. 

2. It is more likely that the Earth ſhould be moved aboutthe Sur, that 
together with the reſt of the Planets, ſhe may receive /;ght and heat from 
him. gry IEiobs:. | 

The Sun a vaſt 3. The Sun being placed in the midſt-, ſome cauſe 13 rendred why the reſt 
body,kc. of the Planets andthe” Earth may be carried-round about him, to wit, be+ 
cauſe the Su is a moſt vaſt , and endowed with great vertwes and Forces, 

therefore he rowlerh and ſtirreth up the reſt of the Pavers totheir motion. 

And this Reaſon eſpecially taketh place, if we admit  Keplers thypotheſic cons 

cerning the pn _- Planets. 5H, | = —-- p \'Y | on: 

n he 4 Obſervations of Gal/iles a einer, concerm rin the 

- - Why £ ove, thar the Sur is moved about his. fx:/. Ini 7 aro 
therefore the reſt' of the P/axets have their cauſe 'of going about , neither 

_—_ vie" conſiſtent with reaſon ;” that any' vther ſhould be artributed ro 

im. - 1 1 ' 14 /- 1+ WP 2NO.myq\) 

s.' If we allow 'the Earth a/ place betweer Mars and/Venos, nnd allow 

the Center to the Sw# ; the n of evety Planet fittingly anfwers.and 


agreest6 the diſtance from rhe Cemrer, which inthe Prolomarck tion 
's thanifeſtnot.to be effeQted, by the conſideration" of 'the morons of the: Sax, 
Venis,afnd Mercary. | $114: 209-201 : ' 


6.. Thoſe Celeft12l gppearantes; which we have uſed in the former Chapter, 
for the proving the ſecond Motion of the Earrh; ure alfo valid-and effcacmus 
for this'place, which 1 have faid muſt be affigned ro the! Earth, 'to-wirg the 
Retrograde courle and ſtation of the Planets 5 and the: admirable apparent 


Morions 
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motions' bf Venas 'and Mercury, &ec. For indeed that ſecond motion of the 
Earth, doth before hand ſuppoſe this place, and placing of the Ear1h, or 
hathit joyned to itſelf very neatly : But this Argument in my Opinion is the 
chiefeſt. Yet for the firſt motion of the Earth aothing can be fercht by way 
of Argument, for gathering thence the ſituation of the Earth. For the Earth 
might be in the Center of the World, it ſhe were without,or wanted the ſecond 
motion; as Or:games alſo determines. . 

7. So alſo the variation of the diſtance of the Planets from the Earth, is 


29 


well declared, Yet notwithſtanding the Ar:#ote/rans and Pl itoniſts oppugn The ritere';- 


the far ater Opinion with many Arguments, 


lenge the Center of the Earth for a place, by theſe Arguments. Firſt, heavy 


and endeavour to chal. #304 Plate- 
niſts Argu- 


ments about 


things are carried-to. the Center of the World ; but the Earth is the heavieſt the zarth. 


body, therefore it takes up that Center. Secondly, heavy things would go 
from the Earth towards the Center of the Univerſe, unteſs this Center were in 
the Earth.. Thirdly, the Centey is the ignobleſt place, and the Earth allo is 
the vileſt part of this' Univerſe : theretore it ſhall have the Center thereof. 
Fourthly, if the Earth were without the Center of the World, and motion of 
the Stars, then the Stars and Conſtelations would be ſeen in ſome ſeaſons of 
the year, and ſome days, bigger than in others.  Fifthly, neither would the 
middle part of Heaven always be conſpicuous, as Tanrws riling, the Scorpion 
ſhould ſet, 8&c. Sixthly, neither would there be Equiznoxes. Seventhly, nei- 
ther the Moon riſing eclipſed, would the Sx ſet, &c. Eightly, neither would 
the number of Miles in the Earth equally anſwer every degree in Hea- 


Ven. 


The C 
the firſt = ſecond is refell'd, becauſe the motion of heavy things is not to the 
Center of the niverſe, but tothe homogenea/ body, as is proved by the parts 
of the Moon, the Sun, and Loadſtone. 
and mznoy propoſition: For the Centey is alſo a noble place, and the Earth is 
not ignoble or baſe. EA 6: | 

The other Reafons are _ diſproved by D:agrams or Deſcriptions , this 
at leaſt being fore-ſuppoſed, that & diſtance of the Earth from the Sun or 
Center, how great ſoever it be; yetif it be compared with the diſtance of the 
fixed Stars from the Sun, it would be ſo little , as that it would have no- pro- 
portion tot. 

Moreover, the Ex 


ynicans do eaſily weaken theſe Reaſons of the Ariſtotelians. For The aforeſaid 
Reaſons of the 


Aviſtotelians, 
refuted by the 


he third Reaſon taketh a falſe 9najor Copernicans. 


lication of the- Theorem belongeth to this place, that the Thediſtance of 


Moon, Vt- 


diſtance of the fixed Stars and Le. wr Planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, —_— 7A 
is ſo great from the Earth, that the half Diameter of the Earth hath no pro- cy from the 


portion to it ; but the diſtance of the Moon, Venus, and Mercury, is not ſo 


Earth, nor ſo 
great, az of 


Diameter of .the Earth,to the diſtance of the Earth from and S«twn, 


great : _— Wo Sun there is as yet a doubt ; ſurely, if there be any pro- rs, 7upiter, 


portion of the 
the Sur, that will be very ſmall. 

But the Theorem is proved thus ; Firſt, the fixed Stars and higher Planets 
appear to us to riſe at the ſame moment, at which they would appear to. riſe 
by a right contrived ſupputationand calculation, if we were ſet in the Cegter 
of the Earth: Therefore the diſtance of our place from the Center of the 
Earth, that is, the half Diameter bears no proportion to the diſtance of the 
fixed Stars, Secondly, if we take the Mer:d4zan or Altitude of a fixed Sar, 
or one of the fuperiour Planets, with an Aftronomical Inflirument, we find 
the ſame, as if we had obſerveditin the Center of the Earth : Therefore the 
ſemidiameter of the Earth vaniſheth away in reſpect of that diſtance. -Third- 
ly, if there were any proportion, then the diſtance of two Stars would 
be found to be leſſer about the Horizov, than about the Merid:/av, becauſe in 
_ - __ they are nearer to the Z2rth almoſt by one ſemidiameter of the 

arth. 

The ſame Argument is valid as touching the Sun alſo; for his D:a- 
meter 15 not found greater in the Meridian, than when he is yet on the 
Horizon. 

F But 
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Of the four 
Elements of 
the Earth. 


The three 


the Earth by 


By Others, 
Five fimple 
bodies, the 
principles of 
all things. 


firſt 
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But the Diameter of the Moon is obſerved to. be. a little greater in the 
Meridian, than when as yet ſhe is an the Horizon : Therefore in the Mer i- 
dian it is ſomewhat nigher to us, to wit, almoſt one Ser diameter of the 


Earth, 


CH A ÞP. :VIL 


Concerning the ſubſtance and conftitution of the Earth. 


E have in the. foregoing Chapters conſidered the Gr or proe 
perizes of the Earth, no regard being taken of its ſubſtance or be. 

| ing. But now theſe being declared; it is fitting we. conſider this 
alſo, that we may know what kind of body: the Earth is, and how its parts 
cohere together ; the which — it may rather rather ſeem natural, yer 
becauſe it 1s requiſite for the perfect knowledge of the Earth, we will here 


handle briefly, leaving the accurate conſideration thereof to the Natural 
Philoſopher. . 


Propoſition T. 


To declave of what ſimple and ſamilay Bodies the Earth may conſift, or be 
compounded of. | 


There are divers opinions. of —__— concerning this matter. The 
Peripateticks number four Elements of the Earth, and the whole ſwhlunary 
World, being now ſufficiently known to the very Vulgar, Fire, Air, Water, 
and Earth. Many of the Ancients,as Demorritus and Leucippus, determined 
that the whole World conſifted of very little ſolid pieces, which differ only 
in their various figures, ſhapes and magnitude : and them many of the later 
Philoſophers do follow ; and of late Carteſius, endeavoured by ſych an hypo» 
theſis to declare all natural appearances. 

Chymifts make three Principles, Sal, Sulphur, and Mercury, to whom ſome 
do rightly add Caput mortuum or the Dead head; when as they three are 
fruitful. - But to me , doubtful rerms and words being laid aſide, and the 
things themſelves well conſidered , there feem to be five /ample Bodzes the 
firſt Principles of all things, to wit, Water,  Oyl or Sulphur, Salt , Earth, 
and a certain Spirit which the Chymziſts call Mercury, For indeed all Bodies 
and the parts of the Earth are reſolved into thoſe tive Elementary ſubſtances. 
Notwithſtanding I deny not that thoſe differ not ſo much ia eſſence, as in the 
fingular variety of their ſbapes and magnitudes. 
herefore the whole Earth confiſteth of theſe /mple Bodies, which. arc 
divers ways commixed , from whence arifeth ſo great variety of Badies , 


which do appear different from one another , and ſimilar or -Bodies of like 
Pr ot the more exquiſite declaration of theſe points belong to Natural 
ito 
firſt Volu 
Preſs. 


» Which I ſhall have occaſion to treat of more-at large in the 
me of my Book of the Arts and Sciences , now ready for the 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition IT. 


The Earth is divided into dry and moiſt parts, or into Earth and Water; 

to which ſome jayn the Atmoſphere. 

This is the vulgar diviſion of Geographers, and «then the Water is taken 
in a large ſignification for all that is liquid or moiſt , and tluid and running, as 
the Land is taken for the whole dry and conſiſtent part of the Zarth, and of the Land, 
thereby doth embrace and comprehend ſuch various bodies of Nature , to and irs various 
wit, Firſt, Sand, Loam, Clay and Mineral Earths , Chalk , Crannaber, Ochre, = & Nt 
Terra ſigsllata or Saracens Earth, Barth of Samos , Bole- Armoniack , with 
divers other kinds of £arih, Secondly , Stones of various ſorts, the chict . 
among which are Diamonds, Emeralds, Rubies, Saphirs, (Sc, Thirdly, Met- 
tals, among which are Gold, Silver,Copper;Tin, Lead, Mercury or Quick fitver, 

Iron, Steel, Sc. Fourthly, Brimſtone, Salts, Niter, Aiom, Bitumen, Vitriol, 
Antimonyf$c. Fifthly, Herbs, Plants,Ff9c. 

To the Water are referred , firſt the Seas ; ſecondly, Rivers and ſweet of the w ater 
Waters ; thirdly, Lakes and Fens, or Marſhes ; tourthly, Mineral Waters, as indits parts. 
hot Baths, ſuowr Waters, Sc. 

The Atmoſphere'is that thin and ſubtile Body, which girts and encompaſles cf the Atmo- 
the Earth towards Heaven, and contains the Arr, Clouds, ſhowers of Rain, Pre, which 


&c. Therefore into theſe three Parts the Earth is fitly divided, _ oye og 


Propoſition III. 


To m_ how the Earth and Waters cleave or hold together, and make 

the Land. 

1. The Land, that is, the dry.part of the Earth, is not bounded with one The £:th nor 
and that even ſuperficies or ſurface ; but the hath many hollow Caves, many 22unded with 
parts lifted up aloft. In her Cavitzes, caves or hollows, which are here and cies, ware 
there found round about the whole £arth, the Sea or Ocean is contained ; hollow Cavi- 
and therefore part of the Earthly ſuperficzes is covered with Waters. Thoſe *©* 
hollaws or cavities are not made of an even hollowneſs, bur have here and 
rhere Rocks and elevared parts, and elfewhere they have Gulphs and ſwal- 
tows ſunk very deep. So the part of the Earth appearing out above the Wa- 
ters, hath certain (as it were) Navels in its middle , and fom? parts are 
more or leſs raiſed up, or ſunk d»wn, than others. So it cometh to paſs, that 
the Water environing the whole Earth is hindred, that it overwhelms not 
the whole Earth, but the higher parts, and fuch as appear above the Waters 
are Iſlands, of which ſome are great and ſome ſmall. | 

2 Beſides that continual Channel in the Earth in the outward ſwuperficies, Mouths, holes 
within alſo in the ſolid body of the Earth there'are innumerable Mouths; pes &orher 
holes, fewallows, windings, conveyances , deeps , pipes , and huge vaſt Res the body of 
cervery, in ſome of which there is the Sea, which by that ſecret conveyance the Earth. 
are joyned to the Channel of the common Jea; in ſome again there is 
Seweet Waters, Rivers, Streams: In ſome ſpirits. or elle a ſulphury + 
and ſmoking ſubſtance. Seneca faith rightly, He gives too —_ Way 
ro hu eye-feght , who belituveth not, that there are in the hidden and ſecret 
boſom of the Earth Bays 4 a vaſt Sea. Neither do I perceive what may 
hinder, that there may not be ſome Sea-ſbore, and the Sea received by hid- 
den pallages. There is therefore no cauſe of doubting of there being many 
hollows in the very ſolid Earth: For verily we conjecture at it by theſe 
means. 

Firſt, by the Rivers, which are found in many places where Earth is digged, 
even to a notable deprh, which is frequentin M:nes. 

- net in ſome places the profundity of the Sea is beyond all ſounding or 
meaſure. 

Thirdly, there are ſome Caves in the Earth. In the Weſtern part of H:- 
Jpamelais a Mountain of a great height, _ hollow within CY 

2 aves, 
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Caves, in which Rivers of Waters are thrown down headlong with fo great 

ſound and —_—_ of ſtreams, that the very fall of thoſe Waters may be 

heard five miles ce. | 
Fourthly, ſome Gu/phs or Whirlpools are found inthe Sex. .. 

_ » Earthquakes do alſo prove the being of Cavitics under the 


SFixthly, forme Rivers bury themſelves under the Earth , as Niger, Tigris, 


Ce. | 

. Seventhly, Sa/f-ſprings, which withokr doubt (for the greateſt part) fſpri 

- and flow from the Sy-<Þ we eden c | ©) ſpring 
'Fighrly, ſo in' many places the grounds at the entrance of men'\ walki 

t eant ſhake, as about the Abby of St-Omer in Flanders inthe Province 
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of Brabant, (he Peel.) 
: Propoſition IV, L 
The er 7 aa or ſurface of the Lamas is tont inual 1 but that of theWatrys 
& wot ſo: LY 
Indeed the I ies of the Earth of Land a f -ont above'the W a- 


zers iscontinued, of always the ſame to the 42 of the Channels of the 
Sea; and this of the Sea apnin is continued to the other parts of the: Zavd ap- 
One continnal Hearing above. So there is one continual (aperſcies of the Ocean, the Baies, 
| and Revers, but not of all Waters ; there are ſome Lakes, which are 
Bays, ad Ri- not joyned with the Ocean in the ſ#perficies, as the Lake Parime, and the 


vers. Caſpran Sea. 


/ Propolition V. 


It is certain how, or in what manner the parts of the Earth, which are re- 
moved from the ſarface , that @, from our habitation towards the Cen- 


rer. : 
Some men think, that the Water is in'the bottom about the Center" of the 
The body of. £artb : but it is moſt likely true, tharrhe Zayrh occupies that Gilbert 


thez.rth with- an Engliſh man is of opinion, that the body of the h within, is nothi 
in (according elſe but a moſt hard Loadſtone;z but that thoſe parts to which! men ——_ 
to Gilbert, an . ay_—_ « , . - : 
F"g!ih man) Mittance by digging, and in which Hey$s grow and wealſolive, are asit were 
oma _ orcrult of the Earth, wherein continual generations and torruptions 
_ are made. ours 
* See Fig. - * Carteſias his Opinion 1s not much different from this, who thinketh; that 
Bye ©” 2 eg there are three Regions or Parts of divers ſubſtance in the'body of tlie Earth, 
oplntin The moſt inward Region of the Earth he deemeth to be about the Center 
Sce Scheme. thereof; the ſecond hejudgeth to be thick and dusky, of very mall parts; the 
. _thi-Fhe thinketh (wherein-Men are employed) to be made up of littleparcels, 
Py ne peter hing, there ci ſearcely.an certain "be affiemted. 
= But tou is thing, there can fearcely any certainty be 
boe-Baths, Shar in 2 ate 


It is manifeſt by the very many places Earvh, fre 
and fames are up from S#Iphur. | 


"—_ Propofition VI. 


. The conſiſtency or ſlanding, and fai# cleaving together of the Earth, 6s 
' from Jalt, | 


In all kinds of The Artificint refolving of ' the Parts of | the Ea7h fheweth ; that in 
Farths may be all. Earths may be. found a certain kind of Sa/t, and ſo much the more: 
nets as theharderthe body is, (2 few Ozly ones being excepted;) as in'Mattals, 
Sale. Stones, &c. ant that the concretion-ortaty growing togerhor-of all Goh 


F 
- wy 


* 
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by reaſon of ſa##, is manifeſt by fones, which we may by Art make very hard 
with. ſalt : bur if you ſeparate rhe ſa/r from the earth, ſhe will no longer cleave 
or ſtick together, bar will be a gow dey ; neither can it be reduced to hardneſs 
ws os anos of [alt thereto. - , 


| Propoſition VII, 
| : The hinds of Eatbs are divers ways mixed together in the Earth. 


"Thus in Mines are found {mall pieces of Gold, Silver, Lead, Sc. not heap- of Meta 
&d 7 and Joyned apart from others,” bat both mjxed among themſelves, 2nd 1» 


and alſo with unpromnable earth, .according yo the: leaſt parts, that Artificers 
not at the firſt ſight, but by divers ſigns do find out 6; Ec be contained in 
. any Metalline earth. In the ſane manner in the Fields, ſand is mixed with 


clay or loam, lime, ſalt, &c.. When as ona certain time at .dnſterdam for ma- of the diffe- 


king a Well, the earth was di ont, even tothe degith of 232 foot ; theſe 7<** ſorrs of 


ſorts of earthwere ſhewed tothe behalders, 2:3. of Garden-earth 7 foot, of 
Black-earth fitting, for fire, which is called Pear, 9 foot, of Soft-rlay g foot , 
of Sand $ foot, of Earth 4 foot, of Clay io foot, of Earth 4 foot, of Sand 
upon which the Howes of Amſterdam are wont to be rammed and paves 10 
foot, of Clay 2 foot, of White-loam 4 foot, of Dry-earth 5 foot, of muddy 1 
foot, of Sand 14 foot, of Sundy-clay z foot, of Saud mixt with Clay 5:foot, of 
Sand mixt with Sea-fiſb ſbells 4 foot, then a bottom of Cy ro the depthof 102 
foot, and laſtly of /oam 3 r foor, where the digging ceaſed, and they earne £0 
Water. The Figure of which ſee among the Schemes. 


- Propoſition VII. 


The Cavities of the Earth, and as well the outrward diſpoſition thereof, and 
the poſition of its parts, are not perpetually the ſame, but are at divers 
times divers. TIN | 


Indeed not only the Water of the Sea makerh divers changes and ruins iN The water of 
the parts of the earth; whilſt certain boles areſtoptup, ſome are made more the Seamaketh. 
broad : but alſo Spirits and Sulpbary Subſtances lying hid here and there in Pn fog 


Earths, as did 
appear by 


Well di 
at C—_— 


the earth, when they begin to enereaſe, and to be reſolved into V apours , JO theearth, 


impetuouſly ſhake and thruſt forwards the of the earth, as it 15 manifeſt 
by Earthquakes. Anditis likely tharfaeh like motions are made in the inte- 


where like- 
wiſe lye hid 
Spirits and 


riour parts and bowels of the earth, the greateſt part of which we feel not, i 
yg 


neither perceive. 


But we will ſpeak of the mmual changing of the water and earth in the Su- 
perfiesrs of rhe. corth, Paor ge when, ., fu 


The Complec Part. of. . 1 Book; 
Outhe North, the Frozen and Te 
"1, The Old( Aſia, The bounds \ _ rarian Ocean. 
World; _ ) Africa, of this Con-/On the Eaſt, the Pacifick.and Indian 
whoſe parts } ai — Ctineat Ocean, 

"1,Into great | 7 are '- JOn the South/the Withers Ocean. 
Continents In On the Welt the Arlantick Occan. 
br great /- | 2.,The New On the North, Davs Streighrs. 
land, of 1 World, or The bounds On the Eaſt, the Azlanrick, Ocean, 
which four | On theSouth, the Pacyfick Ocean. 

, om of it are n the Weſt, the Streights of Ma- 


Norti-land, ar. Greenland , » every where encompalſed by 
trewnrs, © 
+ The South-land, and Land of Magellan, yet undiſcovered. 


"Kound,whoſe La-{ Africs it ſelf. 
titude and Longi- ) Peloponefus, the Cherſoneſus of Grecia.- 
tude are equal a- Cher ſaneſus Taurica, or T artaria Precopenſs. 


bout, Coambaja. 

"The Cherſeneſus of Malacca, adjoyning to India. 
Cimbrica or Jutland, adhering to H Helfaia, 
2, Into Pe- Borea adjoyning to T artar;a. 
| ninſulas s Or Lohg\, The North South parts of America. 
[ner { among — = California, 


whiciare - ] which are | Jacarer. 

parts of The Cherſoneſme of Thracia, 
The Earth ; thoſe Con- Nova Francia. 
is divided | tinentss Jonia, Cindenſis, Mindenſis. s. 
into Land Of Affinity Craly, Greece, Acaia, Spain, of gr ptr Sweden, _— Aſia mi- 
and IWarers, to Peninſu- nor, Arabia, Beach a and New Guiney, 
The Super- las Indeſftan, Coins, Net-England® Mr Monemetaps, Camboia. 
ficies of the | 
Earth ex- 
tant out of 4 
the Water "Great, as 
by the In- 
terflux of 
diſtinguiſh- 
ed into 
theſe four | 2.Iſlands, 


Parts, which may 
| be confider-; 
| ents Gilolo, Amboine, Timer. 
| ; Small, as Þ 5 gm goons Cyprus, Negropont. 


| Ireland 
Indifferent, o Cuba 


aland, Jamaica, 
ET, Is more famous, Soliraria, Rhodes, Malta, Lemnos, Helena, 
| j St. Thomas. | 


| nr very 
mall ones, 
[inwhich nc] | Thoſe of the Guhph of Mexico. 


conſid r Of Maldsves. 
2a ' 2.A knot or , Of Japan 
| heap of Iſles 
together, as 


EE yen nee 
The Ifh- Jr. Jhmus wears ts rm. and Achaia. 
Americ 
5, between ond 4 the longeſt of all, 
Between Malacca and India, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Abſolute Geography. 


Cc 


SECT. II. 


Wherein the conſtitution of the Land, or the dry part of 
the Earth, in four Chapters u declared. 


—— CE EE 
_ A A. M4 ou.t9ttc tt. AM. Ms W bg LD _——. " 


CHA Þ.- VIL 


Concerning the natural diviſion of the parts of the Earth, made from 
the Ocean, flowing.round about it. 


HE things which in this Chapter we ſhall deliver concerg- 
> 10g the 4rw:/fou of the Earth, and in the fifteenth en, 
S we ſhall teach touching the diw;ſiov of the Seq, will great- 
| h facilitate the young Student in the underſtanding thy di- 
4 ion of the ſwf ace ang parts of the Earth; and. to fax 
- them the faſter in. the memoyy : they are carefully and 
bn fully to beregd ; and to be. compared with the Terreſtrial 
" #ificial and Maps. 
Propokition I, 
Auruin portianol fothy coveged with Water, and 2.certai Rands 
out above the Surface the Water, I fon COONS Of parts of 
time ars covered with Warrrs, and na paſipemy res rom them and canſpi- rered, and 
as endaby, News d, and other Gountries : Add to parts nor co- 


horhwes of I - Bur ſecingthbeſe parts are ſo 12 


te Eh, or whetart yr We will 6 
, the Waters, and we bene nity che por | 


i 


- ters, not one flowing in between them. 


- the new. 4 js alſo very little between Norway and Newfoundland, 
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Propoſition I: 
the Earth * The Land or Earth ao tn eo 3oFr 


tlandingout ©'al,- but many Lands divided kk; Sir rn 
” 


bye Rs rC airens 
——_ 1. The greateſt Lands or Iſlands Ay I The mean ones ; 
—_— _ be rn 9.9 __ _ and Go The ones, W e will | of the cauſe and ori- 
ſve ſorts. heſe Lands extant ot above the W of the 1ſands, in the 
= Hrapy fv for there will be a & la, > ors + 

— or SubjeR. #- = 6 "xg 
But all Lands extant above the Waters were to be called Thands, rela that 
All tands eX- an 1/and is no other thing then a Land begirt with Waters ; yet the common 
waters may be uſe of mm hath taken away from the greateſt Lands this name, becauſe 
called Iſlands. that they are ſo great, and of ſuch a huge tra@ and m—_ ance, that the C:r- 
cut of the Water is thereby the leſs to be perceived. - Io uch that they are 
uſually called the firm Land, and alſo greatContinents. | And indeed by reaſon 
of their vaſt bulk and reatneſs, unto which the magnitude of other Iſlands be- 
a 29 ng is ſmall” they deſerve this peculiar name ; therefore we will 


call them firm Lands and great Continents, 


| Propoſition 11. 


The fem The greateſt Lands, Continents, or Iſlands (not contending with any 4s 
Lands four- bour their name) are tovr, 
Firſt, the O/d World ; Secondly, the New World or Anerica; Thirdly, the 

Polar Land Avtick, or Artick World ; and Foarthly, the Sow hLandor Ma- 
gellanick Land. 

_— world The Old World, the moſt famous of thoſe four, arid only known of the Au- 

with irs  c#e#ts, Which we inhabit , is commonly divided by the Sea into two parts, but 

bounds,&c, Joyned together by an Iſthmus, of narrow neck of Land; one whereof is A- 
frica, and the other A/i 2 and Europe. It is invironed by the Ocean in this 
manner : from the Eaſt by the Chinean Ocean and the Pacifick Sea ; from the 
South by the Indian Ocean and Mio beoppod Sea: fromthe Weſt by the Atlan- 
tick Sea: and from the North by the-Frozen or North Sea, the White Sea and 
Tartarian Ocean. 

The diviſion of this Continent of which we have ſpoken, is made by the 
ing ye Mediterranean Sea and the Arabick Bayor Red-ſea. For the diſtance of the 
Europe. Bays, that is the Latitude or breadth of the intercedent Tract, is not greater 

then about 3o miles, if which were away, Africa would make. a peculiar firm 
bs _ oe arms _ REIN MatheEait, is b lele 

The diſtance of the O/4 World towards t is ut' a v 
The difance Frotm'the New World or America; about the Streight of Arian, if ogly i 


_—_ exiſtent i in the Univerſe of Natnre ” And the diſtance of © E; 


; 4 but a very ſmall diſtance fromthe Pole* Artich-land bout the racks of 
aicets foam the South Polar or Magellan about New Guin 
e New World or America is thus begirtby the Ocean; a the Eaſt by the 


| word with Atlantick Sea: On the South by the Magellanick Streight ; On the Weſt by 


its bounds, &c- the Pacrfick Sea ; and on the North by a/Jea narrower uncertain , except 
Davis Streight. 
: Ttits Wor 1d alfo wants but _ but chabit may be dhe! into two Hands, to 
- wit, at Panama and Nombre de D1os, whiere the conflaence of the Pactfick 
and Atlantich Ocean is by a ſmall Tra&t of ea»: intercepted, Ie" i is diſtanr 
from the'O/d World 8 very hittle ſpace, as before noted.” : 
The Polar Ar-- + The Polar Artich, and the South or Auſtral Land,'wre begirt roond with 
rick and South rhe” Se2 ; the firſt with the North S$2a,whoſe parts afe the Strerghts.of Davis, 
bounds,f&ec. * Waigats, and Anian. This South-lund with the PG Sea, a Ocean, 
and | Magelanich Streight. ; 
The 
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The Polar ith Land hayya up norm ejeeiſtance Mjeiſtance at the Nreight of Wat. 
gats from the Old World: from America at 3 « Irogh of Dave. But it is re- 


"EF Ira one WORE pen: 


at.the roming out Trat of New Guiney +c4atzthe 
e { «& 
" concerning the South-land, only abi ed ove 


round about environed with the Sea, and 1: 
ing the reft of the > ane to ity, the Old Works 


tick World, V | 
about begirt by ſparc rele Hs 2 
likely they are fo, keen] r of divers By a of 
Oy the go erfes The Set-lan only 


Gl + | 
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of's e Earth ; among which theſe follow erve a peculiar co 
irft, the famous Solitary Iſlands; ; Sec, to e which are found in great 
numbers in ſome Tratt og. the © can, i Neighbour hood are com- 


| prehended wager one 


-: Weſhall terra them'in Watts 4 body or fry of ſands, be bobtius we ure 
deſtitute of a more fitting any. T be es f Tot? te 
is ealled rhe Arc 


TnlPie 1a the 
""7F Sea, $656. (lea oP ares, For, 


Inthe 'AtLantick Oc WEE rh and IT "Rei cis Whnd of 
Se. Hehe, where'alſo the Tand'bf* Hes Hl the Tie of $t. Thomas, is 


pRRenes in the very Equator, 
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3. The Iſlands of Heſperides , ot the Gretd Thanks, over awry; 
Verd. 
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:#6-1The.Ilandsſ tuare near England and Scotland; as the Hebrides, Or- | 
boo» , Sourlings, Sporades, Gc 

t7.Thel Chcteen Meck Sreight = the Streight Le Mabe. 

- Here ch doinotreckon to theſe thoſe INands which lye cloſe on the ſhore of Orher Iſs 
ſome Continents in great numbers,as on the Coaft of ina, Norway, Brazile, mn. 
Daviſes Streight, 

Unto this rank alſo the Iſlands in great Rivers are. to be referred and 
markſhalled, as ſuch as are found inthe River-Nz/e, in the River of St. Laue 
rence of Canada, in the River Wolga 4, and in ſome other Rivers; as alſo thoſe 
whieh;pro;in certain Gates, as in} the Lake -Zembre, a Lale in Africay in 
neal thoſe Iles wg > as ſcituate in a Lake,fSc. But all 

c Iles y theſe afore together with ſeveral 
others, 1 have y treated of in the Geogr 18g vl of the four 
Pares of ve: loch fit places, 'to which | refer the Reader, 


Propoſition IX. 


The Parts 0 4. FORPOT are not of the ſume Jeape or ure, but 
are unlike. more famous differences of theſe are a Teninſula and an 
Ibn. 
Fa Peninſula or Cheyſoneſe , that i s, ſuch a Traft of Lang that is almoſt en- a Peninſula. 
compaſled by the Sea, except at one oaly narrow place, where with a ſtrait 
_ of Land, (called an 1fhwras) itis kriit ro the » Land, 
hmus is that narrow or ſtrait neck of Land chas couples and joyns the An ifihmu. 
Pentn */ato the Continent or Main-land,and that by which we paſs our of one 
broad Feunſulrs, Chr oat. the 
nſula erſoneſuſſes, or Cherſoneſes, that is, runnin out Lands, 
are eſt low Foy Ml: Z» Jpazn, 3. Part of and, 4+ All * > YC (or 
Griets and Swedelasd, with Lapland, 6. Afia may berermd) 
ailtor,7. be '8: Combi ig. New Tarvey of the South-land, 10. Beach, Yinſus's. 
a Country of the ſame Land, Ty * Partof Pioginia and New-England, [2 The 
Tongue of Africa, Gc. 


Propoſition X. 


further fourteen Peninſuld's or Cherſoneſes ; and theſe Other Lands 

4, the Gude Chr of he Aa NT 0 

e rae cients now c . —& die is 

e, andjoyns to the Indies. x of the Anct 4 
[oneſe ,, now called Juiland, adjoyning to Holſa- ** 


pee ex 1 ſide of North America, near the Sea Verme- 
Ic Fee be an T1/{and. 
1 fide of North America. 


eh Mexico. 
It De 
dy the ao Theſſalonica in the Grerzan 


2's leſs celebrious, of the lefer Aſia, to 
2. The , or the Colntrey 


wlear Haw or 2 Penin- 
it round with the Sea: 


1 Africa her ſelf, « huge partof the Old World, is fach an one: it is envi- 
roned with the Medrterrancan Sea, the Atlantick Ocean, the FEthiopich, In- 
diangnd Red. ea; It ſticketh 16 Mio by nurow Trot f Land " Nbs 


40 -_  . + - The Compleat Part of  BookL 
>. Three parts of America, to wit, Mexican and Pers ſtick faſt together 
at Panama by a narrow pallage of the Earth. ny 
Yeere. 


3+ Peloponneſns, now called the Morea, a; on 
4. Taurick Cherſoneſe, or Peninſula in the ine Sea, and the month o 


the Fen Maots, now called the Precopenſian Tartary. 


T Cambaiain India. 


Propoſition XI. 
of he aver We reckon as many INbmeſſes &s Peninſula's 5 the more famous are five in 


Petinivls's, number. 
1. The Iſ/hmw between Egypt and Aſia, whereby Africajoynetheo Mjia, 
2. The Corimthian Ii hmus een Peloponneſus and Greeee. 
2. The Panamenſian I hmus berween Mexico, Amevica, andPerwein, 
4. The Iſthmus between the Cherſoneſus Aures, or Golden Cherſoneſus, and 
the Indies. 
5. The If hmus of the Taurick Cherſoneſe, 


—_— _— et. — 


Set ret, as. 


CHAP. IL | 
Of Mountains and Hills: itt Generah.) 


Moutrait/ Ouching Mountains, very many t worthy t obe known i [a 

oh [ phy will bere occur and rwoet cg y 9” #424 pace hi 
roungaels of the Earth, and partly becauſe diyers rings among Aer 
Authors are here delivered concerning them. . 


Propoſition I. 


But a Monntain or Hill is ſaid t6 be 8 pattof the Earth ring aloft, which if 
it boleſſer, is called a ys po or Clift iT ant ding} Y 
Promone. Allo'a Tromontory is laid to beg toe Mount 
nesan Rocks, t9 the, Sea, Rocks are called parts Bo 
 foariſing up out of huge ſtooy Bulle or The burit m 
»thar the parts of the Earth whieh ap P.ogb are enora 
= ſome are funk lower, eſpecially a or 


height ncreaſeth from Marits Arey or direc eng 
ho land Regions; This allo @ pore 5 3 5 fon 


| Sas of Rivers: Foa ſeei has 
ter ſloweth, is lower than that from We it floweth, 
heads and $ rings of Rivers are 


Jnland places tar remote trom-t che $28 © Itis ph rs — 
anbbnG> Pb 


higher than T6 Mole cſovat than thoſe ; 


; rhoie near the Er 

I Sca-coalts. Js rm on _ to Hallat 
parent S: __ and v4;  groq 
Rivers Danubits,, Pigs 


Countries are jud ' | 
Rivers Rhene, Roan, 5nd the mg anos do flor 
thence. Moreover, look how great the. line or 
Rivers are, ſogreat is the ea Fa. the Inland places 
P MREſy: x 6.4 | 3% 1 3320 * 
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Propofition  H. - 


To finde out the height of a Mountain by Geodeſie or Land-meaſuring, com- 
2 called Surveying. 


in the fame manner which we uſe i in the ſearching out the 
heigheof! OR if ſo be the top of the Mountain or Hiſt is remarkable by 
ſome peculiar ſign. 

Let A Bbe the Mountains height, A the foot, B the conſpicuous head there- 
of. We will take the ine FC by # mean diſtance from it ,"ſ>/that neither of 
_ les AFC, A CF may be made very acute, but miy 'in a manner be e- 

ui. Then let 'the Angles AFC, A ACF be obſerved y a collimation, or 
Feta with w be made toB, and theſe being ſubtrated to r$0- de- 
> 44h remaining; es ſhall ſhew forth the Angle CAF. After that the 


e of the ſtations. of FC is exquiſitely to be meafured ; and let ir be See Schene. 


; As the ſignof the Ang/eF ACto the fign of the Angle CF A (or 

FCA, if you would takeF A) foFC to AC, the diſtance of the Mountain 

froin ©: "Then the Inſtrument being hanged up, or placed upright inC, and 

- with the toB, tt the Ang/e BCA be taken. And becauſe the 
»” 


ane CAB'is ted, to 'wit, the Angle B A Cis Frait, therefore 
alſo Ep 


le 'A'B© of go be given. 
Pet itchereforebe v theTr: angle BAC: As the whole /ign 10000000 
of the An + A, fo the diſtance AC to the perpendicular 


to the Tangent 


hei 
"For Bram Ler us put it, that Trig the Son of Eumelus uſed this The height of 
yof Meaſuring i in finding out and knowing the height of the the Mounzin 


Mounteit'O , and to have found 
minutes : but the Angle ACF 57 degrees, 30 minutes. Therefore 

be 34 degrees, 173 minutes ; - by mea yore he found FC to be 400 Grecian 
foot, or two ehird parts of one ſtadium. Therefore it ſhall be ; As the /igx of the 
Angle C AF 34 degrees 13 minutes, to the fign of the Angle ACF 57 degrees 
13 minutes : SoC F 400 ; thefoor of the-Monntarn to the diſtance F A :- to 
wit, 8856226 to $4339, ſo is 400 to 600; therefore F A is 600 foor, Fur- 
thermore, let the Arg/e BF A be found 34 degrees 23 minutes. It ſhall bein 
the TriangleF AB, as 100000 to _the Tangent of the AngleBF A 1016000: 

ſo 600 -r6 6096 foot for AB, the height of lis Mouneain Olympus : but 600 
foot make a ; Therefore bogs being divided by 600, there are found 
10 ſtagiams. and 96 Greek feet tor the heighr of the Mountain Olympus, juſt 
ſo much as Xenagoyes found it robe; Bar theſe fadinms make 4 of a German 


wile with +7, or about &; 
ae) with many other Writers, affirms, that the hzi zight of the Monntain The Mounrain 
who great; hr rho top thereof feels'no morion 
_— alſo that it is elevated above the ſecond Region of the Arr : and 

ents Age that, "by the” Aſhes feft thereon, being never moved 


- 'znid b by the dr 
Pega Gee hours 
Rn 


ts rnd forms of Lerteys,being no whit 
, and as they were there 


tbe note, at divers vlaces the height of the Monntain tb alfo 
ro ee, m availeth' on The Clouds do likewife 
: for indeed in the Northern parts 
deal lower. 

it mh the Mountains by 


re) Here it is.as 
be Worth louds ney 


—— ot 


=> 


For the finding 
our the he 
of 2 he 
by Gradefie. 


Angle AF C to be 88 Ex Fi by oo Xtn« 
ns 


Olympus la1d to 
the A:r,or ſhowers -puandrear 
by A4riſtet.e. 


va og 


Mountain may be, if the matter were ſo. 
ou 


. 14 © T b6, Compleat Part of  Beok L 
be obſerved to be 8 a> py 30 minutes. Þ B ſhall be found to be 5896 for, 
to whom & A the height of the Tower mult be added. 


Propoſition II. 


The height of the ſeen Mountain being given or known, to find out Geodeti- 
cally; or by Land-meaſuring, how great diſtance we are from: it, if 'we 
have. either a Geometrical Inſtrument or Radius, or Altimetrical Scale 
with us, that # to ſay, a Height-meaſuring Scale. 


Let A B be again' the height of the Mountain, being now known by the 
deſcriptions of the other zo ſtadiums, and 96 Greek feet, or bogb feet. Let 
F. be our place, and let us defire, to know the diſlance,# 4, Let the 
Angle B F A betaken by a Geometrical Infirument or Quadrant ; let it be for 
example 48 degrees 2.3 minutes : Therefore the Triangle itrait Angled B A F, 
when three are known,it ſhall be,As the whole {gn to the [44 are pw wy, 
A 8 Fy 5 degrees 37 minutes. So B A the known height be tothe 
man l | 

As 100000 are t092 34, ſo 6096 to 600 foot, or one {adium:: Therefore at ſo 
great adiſtance, which is FA, we are from the Mountain... If we uſe & Land- 
meaſuring Quadr ant, or Covers or Radius, we ſhall not then need the Canon 
of ſigns, which is manifeſt by the declaration and cxplication/ of the Jaſtru- 
ments ; but yet the calculation or computation becomes, thereby not: {ſo accu- 
rate, by reaſon of the want of. true proportion: > Jo 469940 

Note, In theſe two Problems I have added Geodetically,. becauſe the man- 
ner of meaſuring is otherwiſe, when weule.a 'Semidiameter; or Peripbery of 
the Earth, as we ſhall now propoſe : For inthe former we: have taken the di- 
ſtance FA as a ſtrait line, becauſe there is but a ſmall difference between that 
and a crooked line. | hot | 


. Propoſition. IV. 


A diflance being given, from whoſe "term or extreameſt boundary the top 
of the Mountain « firſt ſeen, to find thereby the. height of the Mountain 
by Geography. 


| Let us take the-moſt high Mountain of Texersf,called E/ Pico, or the Pike, 
and let A BCD F be the periphery of the Earth, and indeed the Mersdian 
of that Mountain : Let the Center be R, the Mountain it ſelf AB ; let from 
B a firait Tangent-line be drawn to. the periphery BF. F then ſhall Be the 
furthermoſt or firſt pornt, from which the top of the Mountain B. ſhall be ſeen : 
let F.R be drawn. | a -4 SPrlivs Ny WA 

But ſome Mariners do teſtifie, that when they are four , degrees diſtant from 
it in the Meridian, they can Peiry tas topot_ that Mountain. - There the 
Arch A Fſhall be four degrees : Letus therefore ſuppoſe that this Relation of 
RS Fs ati he ne hon eo DE CIS che 
top of the. tain; t us | at the: c 
i | "The 4, ER. ber 
cauſe # A'is four degrees, therefore alſo the Angle B R # is four degrees, and 
R Frhe half diameter of the Earth is known; and in.the Tr:ang/e B R F are 
the three given, and it ſhall be, , - x I © iefus 

 Asthe whole /izn tothe ſecant of the Angle B.R F four d ces, foRFto 
R B. As 10000000 are to 10024419 03440 Italian miles .K F, or $60 Ger- 
man miles,) to 3448 Italian. miles for R :.take away. thence 3440. for R A, 
and there remains 8 Italian miles, or 64 iFadiums, or two Germas miles for 
the height of the Mountain A B ;. which is. almoſt i e, and altogether 
. ms the Anczents and OId Geographers. . Therefore. it is to be. knqwn, that 
ere 


are two things en in the Prob/em which are. falſe ; firſt,. that that 
Ratlins br Ray, which coming from 2 firſt ſtrikes the Eye, is dire@, when as 
| for 


v LI - 


| 
4 F 
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yervy reaſon of the thickneſs of the Ajr it is refracted or turned, Indeed from 
the top of the Hill, there candot be# ffrait Ege drawn to F(if FA be four 
pens but thar firſt it muſt_incur or run upon the Earth ; and therefore the 
t be ſeendirecly in theplace of F, but by a refracted Radins,'to 
we, 97 - R:whichivbrakkn,aodindeds the firſt ob the broken 'tays;which may 
reach ro 
If therefore we ſuppoſe, that this refraction brings it to paſs , that this 
dm on mma one  degyor, z than it would be ſeen ; if ir 
weredvithout this dire& ray B:F to be-ſeen from 
three degrees A F, the ror; 4; B ? ſhall be found out nooks to the declared 
forrh of tive tatsanintles, or 40: ſladmans.: - Butbecauſe itis alſo likely (which 
is'theſhdcond,) thakcurnSeamen ſpeak more at- ; and not with ſo acctrate 
a difrienfiom; if we-ctherefore ſubtra@ yer h ee, {o as we may reſolve 
hs am port ys mr a Af Getmas male for F A: This I ſay be- 
iog put,aogour ordered as av firſt, ang hed the Moun- 
tain Af eds ane mile.” 
It the tain-may: be ſeen from the 'diſtance of two drgrees (the refra- 
Qion Yeing ſer eget 4 yo part. Y/ 1t-ſhall be'25 Ita/can miles bigh. 
; pple ſcenat one degrees diſtance, or 15. German miles, it ſhall be in 
ol he /balf an {/a/iar mite, or about 5 Radiums high. To thisend we add the 
owing'2':! +1146; 
1firh@h ofthis Moentainy be { mile Germ: [*milej#1+1313)}5 ſx 
Then all be"ſeer"froxht wif ns I: —— 
'ſtunte of miles” Wo "4 42024 x8 t20þ25 [261271281294 
STT90,) 131. « 
 Buralt theſe things are'to be udderſtvod without RefraQtion, which for the 
molt part increaſerty the ſeen eregee; the Mountein, and the diſtance of the 
fight, as you-may perceive b Y'the deſcriptions for the refraQed Radius TF 
produced gives the height N A. 


&- g/ Propofition V. 


The f Mountain 5e:n8" firſt Jeen, whoſe height is known, to find 
c - ror Gere frown : n 1 fo - 


This-is the conſequent of the former, Propoſition, alidihs folgtion hereof See Scheme. 
may be ferch'd from the Table before deſcribed : bur the Calculation will ſhew own M0 
2 more accurate ſolution. Let therefore the known bt, 
be' B,andleritbe feen in F, it may pleaſe us toknow 
toucheth the Pers . In the Tit angle ftrait ang led BF; 
is ſtrait, and the two fides R F, the Wamrrgr © - of the "FR, the 4 
ſame. half diameter with AB are knows ; "which m0 -F-w pure to 
Germian mile. And becauſe R FandR A ip $860; R $602: Fra] i 


= by EX Pi HY tie whoke Jo the ſigh'of the wp 


Tn A fe a $60? w0 $66 b 9598300 & cola ho ” 
- I to 
| ce the gw 88 degrees, potion  gocka RB E- 


BRE, that is, the (Arch FF ſhalt be-006 minutes 
 heny ho iſtance liv Mountain-4th rom 


ES 


we oa par on 


H 


Lakes of the 


T be Cotipleat' Part of - Book 1. 


| Propofition VE 


© The length of the ſhadow bring given, which anj mowntain caſteth, attd 1hr 
bexbs L the Sun being p.-- to that time to find out the Altitud® of the 


Mountain, 


| We will propoſe this Problem rather for its wo and pleafantneſs, 
tharithat we think that the Altitude may atcuratdly by the be'ob- 


tained. E | : 
Plutarch and Pliny have written, that the MountainAthos will cover or hide 
che ſides of the Lemnian Heifer, becauſe the Moumnin'\#rhos ſcituared on the 


od Mon. ſhore of Macedonsa,is fo highly elevated,thar irs cafts its ſhadow -into the Ifland 


rain Arhos, irs 
height, &c. 


Sce the Scheme 


ro tie fifth 
Propoſition. 


' 


Lemnos,the Sun being in Cancer, and indeed-intorhe Market of the City Afyr- 
rhina, where the boundary or end of the ſbadow was ſignified by afiruztn Here 
fer there erected , which the Inhabitants placed there forthe ſtranghels and 
wonder of the matter: And Plrny weiterh, char the imerval-or diſtance between 
the Mountain Arhos and the Ifle Lemmos,is judged to be 87000 pacts,or 87 1r4- 
Lan miles. But Writers have not nored the A/ztwde of rhe Su, actording to 
the ſhadow thereof: bur yet it is likely, rhat this ſhazow calt from tlie Su 
being at the point of ſetting-, or when it began to be hidden from the Ci 
Myrrhina by the Mountain Athos; (for Arhbos ftandeth Weſtward from'the I 
Lemiios ;) or when in it, it was hid frotri the Verticalpaint of Myrrhina, 
which is drawn through the Mountain Arhos. But although we may put, that 
the Sun was then as it were in the HoriSon of MyrrhinaF O, and fo that the 
Radiws QF palled thr the top of the Mountain ÞB , and caſt the fandow 
AF,a0d OF ſhall be'the Tangent of the Periphery; and berauſe F Ringiven, 
and the Angle FRB (or by taking the Treaxgle BA F, and F A as a ffirait 
lize) BA ſhall be found to be eight Fadinms, thie height of the Mountain. 
But becauſe notwithſtanding in this poſition of the Sun, the rerm or boundary 
of the ſhadow cannot be noted , becauſe, it is infinite ; and beſides that, the 
buildings of the City Myrrhina might. hinder bh the ſhadow and the near 
Rays of the Sun near to the ſhadow ; Therefore -it is 'to-be determined, that 
the Sui at the leaſt was clevated.two degrees above the Horyzon of Myrrhing. 
For example, Ins, that the Ang/e SF O be two degrees,and the Radius of the 


Jun-paſſing through rhe top of the.-Mountain T, and ending the thadow inF. 
. Thereforc,in the «yr argled Triangle R-T F, the given Angle ſhall be 


T.FR 92 degrees, and F R Tis given ofhe _ 16 minutes : And therefore 
FTR 1s $6 degrees 45 minutes ; and the half diameter F R is known, $60 
German miles. Theretore T R ſhall be found according tothe p ion, 
As the: /ign of the Angle F TR 86'degrers 54 minutes, to the ſion of the 

Angle TFR 26 rees : ſoF,RtoR T, $60, 

Therefors | Tall be'861 German miles, and A T the Height of the Monn- 
tain Athos, fomewhat.above one German mile. 

Ff we take the'Altitude of the Sun one*degree, the height of the Mountain 
Athos will be found to be20.ftadizms. k 

Yet notwithſtanding I eſteem the over -great diſtanceof Lemmnos from ithe 

Mouritainthos,afligned by Pliny,to be the cauſe of the over-great Magnitude 
ariſing from the Calculation : For Sophians Table of Greece, and Blavins his 
Table of Modern Greece, .do' only exhibit ahd allow: 55 Tra/ian mites, >the Ui- 
ſtance for FA, ' Therefore the z4þg/e-F RT ſhall ſcarcely beone degree;ro wit, 
55 Minutes; /and'the Altitutle of-the Sun, one degree 30 minutes: 'gnd \tHhere- 
fore. RT, $7 degrees 35 minutes; andifijt-bedonein the Triangle RT, 

As ther fagn' of the Angle/FR Ti 874 e735 minutes, to the Jitw'of the 
AaT RR g:-4fgrees g0m9mmbres; foEFR 860to'R T. 'Or inthe Frrangte 
L* A ſtrait.ungledto A, t e Avgl” T'F-Ahall be one degree 50 minutes; 'and 
F.A izallymed agghe traitor vight:of 55 miles. The Altirade'A Dfrnllbefourd 
according to this Proportion : As the whole-Fgs \to:the Tangent of the-Ang/e 
TF A,one degree 30 minutes: SoF Ag55 miles,to AT the height of the Moun- 
F771 I Here 


ChapIX. General GEOGRAPHY 


Here alſo is the Problem to be anſwered, viz. How the. height of any Moun- 
tain may be found , if itbe fully ſearched out ? how much ſooner the Sur is 
ſeen to riſe in the topof that Mountain, than at the foot thereof? And con- 
trariwiſe, if the A/titude be given, how, and in what manner this difference of 
rime is ro be found out ? touching which matter 4r:ſtorle and Pliny have deli- 
vered incredible flories, and ſuch as the true Calculation and account do teach 
to be evidently otherwiſe, But ſeeing this cannot be explicated without the 
folution- of andther' Problem, which we have referred to the ſecond part of 
this Book: therefore we will defer theſe two' Problems to the Thirtieth Chap- 


Fer. = 
| Propoſition VII, 


The Altitude of Mountains hath no ſenſible proportion to the half diameter 

the Earth , or elſe ſo little, Phat it hinders the roundneſs cf the 

arth no more, than a pointed note upon the ſurface of the Artificial 
Globe. 


For we have ſhewn that the Mountain of the Iſland Tenersf, called EJ Pico The height of 
de Tayde, to have no greater. Altitude than one m/e, or at moſt 13 mile, And * Mountains 
certainly, Experience can ſcarcely find out a Mountain higher than that. Sees tothe round- 


img therefore the half diameter of the Earth is $60 miles,it ſhall be the model ne6 of the 


and account of the greateſt height of. the Mountains to the half diameter of 
the Earth, which is 1 to 860, to wit, of which parts the half diameter of the 
Earth or any Globe is 360, one of ſuch the greateſt height of che Mountains 
ſhall have. And whereas there are very few Mountains of ſogreat height, 
' but that very many of them ſcarcely aſcend ro the fourth part of a m/e, it is 
manifeſt, that they heave or lift up the-roundneſsof the Zarth no more, than 
certain ruggedneſles in Globes made by the hands of Artificers, do diſpropor- 
tion the roundneſs of thoſe Globes. ' For indeed there is no body in the whole 
nature of things, that can have ancxat Geometrical roundneſs. 


- | Propoſition VIII. 
Why ſrowers of Rain, Miſts, and Snows , ave frequent on the tops of 


Mountains, * when as in the neighbouring Valleys the Air is ſerene and 
calm without any ſuch Meteors ? 


They which have travelled on the high Lands or Mountainous places of Showers cf 


Aſia, Perirvia, and other Countries, aver, that it oft falls out, that they which RN — 


are converſant on the top of Mowntains.do there feel and find fbowers of Rain, the rops of 
ountains, 


thereunder, they feel no ſuch thing, but find aclear and calm Air, We ſome- _— 


Snow, and thick and foggy Miſts; but deſcending thence to the Valleys lying 


times obſerve the ſame in the Mounthins of our own Country. 

Some ſay, that the cauſe of this Phenomenon of appearance 1s, that the 
Mountains attract thither the Air and Clouds ; but they do not declare, by 
what faculty or power they may do it, ahd therefore they ſay nothing to the 
pope. It ſeems to me, that it is dohe in this manner: The 'vapours and ex- 

alations, when as in the middle Region of the Ar, (in which very many 
rops of Mountains are )they are condenſated into ſmall. drops, begin to decline 
downward, And becauſe the top of Mountains are nearer to thoſe vaponys 
and exhalations condenſated imthe middle Region of: the +, than the Val- 
leys lying under them ; therefore thoſe ſmall drops, which: are above thoſe 
Mountaintops, cofning firſt to the ground, leave a place in the Region of the 
Air, which preſently the nexr ſmall drops do enjoy ; becauſe they are- forced 
and thruſt forth by others ; either by reaſon of Natures abhorring and ſhunning 
of vacuity or emptineſs, or becauſe this is the nature of Water, that it flows 
and runs to that place where its flux or flowing firſt began, or where the place is 
more low and ſunk. 


_- Propo- 
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hindrance 
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Propoſition IX, + | : 
Whether the Superficies of a Mountain be more capariens , than the plone 
aun pro guned berry mae = ut Lit cf noll »:d! IE 

Bf the Saper- | Tx” Ihe wag) q 

ficies of Nour» Crone ves it tobe greater; but yet it isarciother Queſtion , Whether 

rains. therdbate iovai-faſlein the more Men, or bear the greater. plenty of Pteovi- 
ſion ? I prove the Affirmative: for although all _— placed in a Monatary 

ane, 


ought to be perpendicular to the vinder ſunk orplaced yet greater ſtore 
of Earth anda greater ſurface is there. 
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Df the diferentes and traf] of Mountains; und in ſpetint, concerning 


arning Mountains. 
Propofitzon: I;  _ 


Some Mountains are bounded about xwith 8 little ſpace; Others ettend 
themſelves out, anilmarth forth at u long each andtrace. 


Monat A NN D theſe Mountains of Hills of the lace fort ate: called! cops, gohes 
4 Hills, or chats of Moxttains or Hills, There are found- ſuch like "wen 

of Mountains or Hills almoſt in all Countreys in the World, fo that they 
may be judged to be thereby. continual , but that ſmall ſpaces interpoſe and 
thruſt in themſelves; but they march out at length into divers Coaſts : ſome 
from the North into the South, forme from the Taſt inco the Weſt, and other- 
fome to Coaſts collateral to the Cardinal perm. | 


The moit famous Chains dy Cliffs of Hills ave #heſe followeng. 
of te its © 7. The Apes; which ſeparatin from the acighbouring Countri 

or Motunveim I es vaſt trek ry fora ard do as it were fend forth 
ala. heir Arcs into other Provinces and Countries, to wit, throuph Fnavce to 
Spain, where they are Qlled che © yromean Bill grdfcuncaide, and & iRhetsg, 
where they are called the Rhetict Hills; and in ogy ky where they arc 
named the Hungarian Mountains, and doubtful ones; then above Dalmatia, 
the Daimatian Hills ; and they arc ftretched out through Macedonis to Thrace 
end Pontws. But becauſe there comoth. in @ little ſpace beewern the Favsou 
and Daimatian Hills ; the: ſome men determine, and make the cad-of 
the Alpes tobein the Mountsins. It: ſendeth out one. Arm with con> 
tinual obais and yohes of Hills, and with « winding coutſe, like'a creſcent, 
paſfing through-all Eofy, and dividing'itinto twoijparts, it runneth oven 
to the-Srodhian Sea; wa 99 jp revert one -ane rms. a & 
' but in many parts i putteth. atcral , or fide-Conpanionsand fellow 
Branches, as it aVofendeth forth fome-Mounteins ſtyled with Yeversl 


| Names, 
che 'M m Maſfcvs, the Hill Gawss, Monte di Capua, Mountain 
of obo butning Yaſevrus,the. F NOS 


of Capua, 


3 


Cliap:X. General G:E.0G RAPHYT:. 47 : 
-» 2.9The Hills of Pers or Peruvians, the lotgeſt of all others ; for they paſs The Hill of 
ugh:the whole dbuth. America,cyen from thie Equazor tothe Mageanick *** 
firergihs, and do feparate the:Kingdom of Peru from other Provinces, -inſo- 
much-that the e zrat of; this Chain of Hy is about $00 German'miles, 
Andithaheads or }/eff5 of the Hills are ſo high;that they are reported to wear 
Birds in their flight over them : and there 1s but one only -paflage over theſe 
Hills (which as yetis diſcovered, and that very; cumberſom, Many of thoſe 
are covered with perpetual Srows, as well in Summer as Winter ; and many of 
ye wa up my ons m=—_ "y Cond and ow —— are 
«lev 016 -MmiGadie £g10n 0 race An, ruty it hat pned, the Theſe Mowns 
Spaneards Ganeme paſſing out ol-Nicgr agus eo Parg; that many of them, tains exceeds 
together with ther Horſes, on the tops 0  \nterpoled, Mountains , have i <od- 
- ſuddenly died, and if they had become ſtiff with cold Froſt, they remained 
thets immovable like ſtanding pn The cauſe of which ſtemeth to have 
been the want of: Ar, ſuch as our breath or Lu 08s, requige. There are alſo 
found in theſe Mounteins Su/phwry and ſmoking. Hills. | 
35. There are very many other Mountains; between Pers and Braſil, which The Hills be- 
alfo ſtretch themſelves out through the Country of China to the ellanick _—_— x 
ftrerghts, where the'high t . the Hills are perpetually hidden with Snows, 
although they lie uader the Latitude of 52 orgvees, 
- 74+ Add'to theſe Chains of Hills, thoſe of Canada and. New, England, and Th Hill of 
very many others in North America, covered with continual Szow, although wow 5-4/and. 
they are leſs famoys,-, - ft | 18970 Mt. | 
15» The top of Taurus , a Mountain in Afia.-: This was amongſt ancient The Mouncain 
Wruers accounted the moſt noble and greateſt Mountain of the World.! It *** 
rifethap in\ A/ia Minor., fron the Pamphilian Sea nigh t9 the Chelidonian 
Iſlands, and thence marcheth along through divers Countries and great King- 
dows wader divers Names, from the Weſt into the Eaſt, unto India, and divi- 
dech all 4/2 intotwo parts,one whoreof which looketh to the North is called 
Aſia within Tawrss, and the other which faceth the Weſtis named 4/2 with- 
our Tawus. Tris fehiced in-oh either fide with many Companions, amongſt 
which the famous and moſt notable ones are the greater and the lefler Avtr- 
Tawyus, which cit and divide the greater and /efſer Armenta-into two parts, 
where Tawrus it ſelf paſſerth between Armenia and Meſopotamia; ir ſendeth 
fortli.miany Arms towards the North-and Sourh;;:c 
6.'\The Mountain Imass marcheth forth in form of a Croſs two ways, as The Mountain 
well towards the Eaſt and VVeſt,. as towards the North and South. The Nor- 2: 
thern part is now ealled A/az. It is ſtretched out forward towards the South, 
even to the very ends of the Indies, and the fountain heads of the River Gax- 
ges in length about four hundred German Miles. It divideth the Aſian Scythia 
into two parts, of which that which looketh on the weft is called Scythia 
within. the Mountain Imavs ; but'that which, keholdeth the Eaſt , is named 
Scythia:without the Mountain Imaus. 4 EO 
7. The top of the Mountain Caucaſus is ſtretched out from the North to the The Mountain 
South towards Pontus Euxinus, from the Caſpian Sea (to whom it is a neigh. 4% 
bour)at the breadth -of fifty miles; and to thoſe that ſail in the Caſpian Seo, it | 
15 an iftfalli ark V | ſteer their courſe b : It reacheth o___ 
Avaret in Armensa, where, Noah's Ark reſted, which the Turks and Perſians 
ns there kept to this day... But the Mountains of. Ararat are neigh» 


F 


bours do Tawrws's becauſe all theſe. Mountammy are contiguous,  VVe will f 
of the hgj he of 4 MT Thirtieth Chapter, I: og 


8. Hill of China, which embraceth and comprehends the Damaſian The Hill of 
| _— us, 10 by the Ancients we 3-7 the VVeſt, and Ottorocors to- © 


rth;.-.This Clift or-Chain of Hils confiſteth of many Mountains, 
int yoked r, but here and x wy. "6x" avg TT: 
"Ob - And the Mountains of Camboja ſeem to be a part of that 
"I 4 11 Wy. <1) UE HO) BY , \ 43t! 
; NI Hills of, frabza, which\march forward in a triple rank, of whom The Mounrains 
the Holy Mount Sipqy is a part..\;;1 1. 2 gait Pl "Dona 
BAY * 2 IO, 


4 
bh. 
- 


—_ 


+48 ' T be Complear. Part ofo" & z BaokI: 
The Momt —#0- The moſt famons HiÞ, and which is-celebrared with innumerable. fg- 
les: ments of the Greek Poets, is Mount Htlarin Africa. ' Mt rifech at theſhore 
of the. Weſtern 'Ocean of Africa; and exttendsit felf through all df ira) vren 
to the'borders of Egypt. It harh che Fountarns and Sprengs of almoſt all tire 
Rivers of Africa ; 1n many plates it is fullof Show and Cord, ulchougtr ivlieth 
in the Torrid Zone. 6 2004 mM enDT1 


TheNounains 44, The Clift of Africa nigh'to Monomotdpa, whicly is called che Myigh- 
of the Mee3e 21595 of the Mody. '{t compullerh in almoſt all ; and-thecarms 
or-branohes thereof 'are many; as the Hill Zeth, and the Mount d1ns. 


There'are/found'ivery many, and- in a manner- innumerable 'orher yoatr or 
chains of Mountams jt» Afrigte,” ſevered and digjoyned by d fmalll ſpace; (in- 
| or wm that they are-almoſt all-eontiguous, and ſeem to be parts of oneChain 
d Hills. | , 31017 . | | þ (19130 
The xipheen 12. The Riphean Mountains of Europe, which are alſo called rhe 'Obtan | 
Mountains of Hells ; they marchi'on forward from the White Sea or Mwſcoutan Bay. to'the 
TA very mouth of the River. Os, and the Muſctv#tes call them Werlihr K amey- 
0945, that is, the great Stony Girdle ; becauſe they think that the 'wliole 
orld is girted in with them,” There is here another oat of Fils, which 
the Ruſſians call Joegoria. It 'beginneth at the Southern houndary of 'Tayza- 
r4a, and extends it ſelf unto the North Sea, and- very many 'Rivers riſeand 
ſpring out of this, wiz. the Rivers wil da, Neem, Wiſſera, and Petſor axhe 
greateſt of. all. - Beſides 2 Fiple yoat is 'runneth dowh betwen Siberia 
and Ruſſia, from the North towards the South. One of them the R#/{2vs 
#ſcoy Camen, whoſe breadth or paſſage'is two''days Journey. To 
ally coming in betwixt them, is afecond ng. ins 
Koy Camen, allo.of xwo'days Journey ; the third'is Podvins Coy. Carer, the 
higheſt of theſethree Monntains, which in many arts 7" the whole 
year is covered with Snow and Clouds , and theretore it ha very diffi 
cult paſſage, which is of four days. The City Verygareria Stberie is nigh un- 
tom. © (, LUV 1 S017 EAMG 
TheMountain 1 2, The Mountains of Norway and Lapland, which begin from rhe Sou- 
- d--23 ny hd Promontory of N: 7 ad ſeperate Sweden in part from Norway 
thenin many orders proceed even to the fartheſt part of Lapland, andure 
diſtinguiſhed by divers names, 2s Fjllefiet, Dofreficl, and the like. = 
The Mountain 14+. In Germany, the famous' Mountain” Here:riam encompaſſing all :Bohe- 
Hereiaiamin 7844, and by various windings extending it ſelf into divers Regions, and that 
German). alſo by vanious names. Inrhe Datchy of Branſwick it retainerh its Ancient 
appellation, the Mountain BrudFerus is part of it. / 


| Propoſition I. 
In moſt Iſlands, and in ru irrogpar prv of the Continent, the Mountains 


are ſo ſcituated, that they paſs through the middle of the Land, and 
divide them into two parts. | 


| The divigon Son Scotland the Mountain Grampius, (called by the Tahabitans Granſ- 
of Lands by Gaiye) Which extendeth through this Iſland from the Faſt ro the Weſt; and 
Mountains. divides it in two equal parts, which-d fer nor- only itt the nature of the 
Soyl, but alſo in the Inhabitants  Sointhe lands of Suwtrs, Borneo, 'Lu- 
conia, Celebes, Hiſpaniola, Cubr, Mountains ate found,” which ariſe fromthe 
tron by degrees towards the midlt'of the Tandy unto a very-great 
i ; 1:48 93 0b/117- AW JS 1 11:74 9{6T of 
The Mountain So the Mountains Gatis gh- rhe middle procurrent ' part of 
Gatis Afia, which is called A ug ti from the extremities of Ceaſus, 
and proceed to the Promontory of ens), Ay called Cabo'de (Comer ine, 
from the North to the South, and ſo divide'this rreqe into two parts, 
whereof that part which is on this ſide Gats towards the Weſt, is 1d 
Region of Ma/abar,and the other beyor ntain Cats towards the Raſt 
the Region of Choromandel. This very ſame ridge of om cm £3 
"4 fS | . 
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flie &hbt ptrt of dit Which is row tealfed Bengal, through the Kingdoms of 
"0m 


Tr whole Gherſoneſus of Malacca. 
F the precurrent of Earth tttnetlCoamborz i The like TheMountains 


are in the Penjnſula or PO of California, in the procurrem Africa' in Camboja, C4- 
weve ? Bir tothe Promiintoryof Good-bope : Tn the Peninſata Corea, ni 
the's nay, 
How theſe Mountaind tate, whether created with the Eavrb it ſelf, or whe- 
ther they afterwards ſprung from I paturg] Cauſes, i Is uncertain, 


Propelition Il, 


Of Mountains famous for their exceeding Altitude. 


x. EFPrcoin Tabbrif , eſteemed the higheſt in the whole World,” whoſe The Mouotiin 
top is conſpicuobs at Sea bo miles; there is no aſcending up it, but in July an a 2 Po he 
—_ by d reuſe th4rir is covered M'the other part of the Tau with ; - - —_—_ 

that Snow 1s never ſeen in the Ifland ,it ſelf, or the adjacent Canar 
Tftet, ;; fie V+rtex is mannfeſtly diſcovered to be advanced aboye the Clouds N 
' ſeeing that theſe encompals the middle of the Mountain, and the Verres is be- 

held ro be abave this Cloud 5 but becuiſe it ſuffereth Hrow, thence it is certain 
tht {riFridt protended beyond the middle Regioh of the Air, Three days 
are required to ago the top of, this Mounta: for it is not aſpiral top, but 
plain, a e-47y bet Patent attd without one tn2y diſtinly diſ- 
cern from'itall the orher cireumjacent Canary They, of which ſomne are 50 mes 
remote from.it. In thoſe two Mimths many Sulphureous ſtones are rought 
from the Mountain, and carriedin grent abundance into Spare. 

2. In oneof the Azores near to the Te Fayal , there is found a Mountain The Mountain 
called Pico de St, George, whence the I/ſe is called Pico. It is reported to have _ ® 

an equal Altitude with the Mountarn of Teners ff. 

3- The Mountain called Corg:Hera in the Southern, America, ſeparating The Mountain 
Pers 8th the other Provinces \;"is ſai#tobe'of that exceeding height, that it £rdidrs. 
giveth place tono Mountain of the Zarth for Altitude. It - extender from 
the Shyerg®zs of MageBan to Piinamd.” 

4. 'Ftna, a Mountain in Sicilian; from the top of which te i is diſcerned to ,, 


be e) in the J/le of Malta, whence it is ſuppoſed to have at the leaſt an in- - -——— 
tire Inf Mite”: but in the preceding Chapter we have given a'reaſon of 


this #ppafert A/titade. 
th. a Moutitaitt of I land. Wy Hecl 4. 
br Pled te Adandiin the Iſle of Ceilam, , | Pico de Adam. 
7 Fmt rr net in Germany and Abnob. 


x ws "Mountain Figenojaming it Japan, i3 oppoſed to exceed the Clouds Figenejemmne. 
n 


. "9. hs Mountzir Cate aſus much celebrated by the Anciengs for its predt Caucaſus. 
oO 
5 0. "Phe Moutrtain Peron in Matboni a Pliny faith ther DicGarchus the The Mountain 
Matheilitictan , bythe cominitdand expetice of forme Kings, metfured the ©" 
this Mountain, and OE rz50 pacey, No to Sad! 
erman mite, Gemi h that the Mountain ' CyPene was? 
Sk ns itude, © 
(as Mele itt L56: 4 Chap 2, llraelly foci The Mounraia 
higher tin that 5 hould fa Fe A 

piniotrt f, becauſe thit the Aber are 'not waltef away hs 
Foro He ar Alltop of it / bit retriain int the heap af they were Toft 


in. It runneth with rear broad i We the's here it 4dhe- 
reth rorhe x6} waking his E\ I \ peta Tas, 


ER 
T2; 
, erage WiSant: 
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The differen- 
ces of Moun- Carcurt. 
2, Some divide the Regions in two parts ; others paſs through atty, Trad of 


the Region 
6 --; HOY POPOIT" RIA ht, ſome of a —__ and ſome bur low. 
To Nheſe differences theſe _— added: 


Of Yulcax's or 
during 


_ Compleer Par of.) ZBopkÞ 
» Cafe, # Manag | in. Aa, which Pliny writeth: to be. fong annie cin 

Rs Hemus, which Martianus Capella deſeriberh to beth aniedin £10 
lituae 41K, 2711 ( 

Atlas, a Mountain in Africa, of which we have ſpoken i | are- 

Fs Propoſition. The Poets feigned this Mountain tqbe;, ſo, that. it 
held He aven, bur experience hath NnpaL28 coOntfRry- Mr wok 


Propoſition 1V. 


The many differences of Mountains. 


ery 


In the former Propoſitions we have ſhewed three differences, vis. 
r. Some are extended in along TraQ;. and ſome are terminated-in a ſmall 


Some are Sandy, ſore Rocky. Clay. or Chaulky. Sb 
5: Some include or contain the Springs of Rivers, whereas aus withs 
out them. mT 
| 6. Some are adorned with Woods, andother ſome deſtitute of Trees. Be 
Some are burning and /moaking, whereas others are. without ute 
'$ Some are rich in Metals, ahd others\without them. 
9. And ſome Mountains, are covered with Szow all the Tear, wharess others 
ho no Snow at all. vs 


os Propel V. | 
To enumerate the burning Mountains, and thoſe that cait out James 


Such Mountains at this day are called Valeas, which, Appellatiog. the Por- 
tvgal Marines farſt inentringefs, and now are commonly o called ;.and ſuch 
are 


Mount tra,” * I The moſt famous is Alina, « Mounrain in Sicilia , at this day called Ge- 


lo rabrogg May to the twelfth, all $;c:/#a was ſhaken with an 


Nount Hicls. 


bel, from whoſe top the ejected flames and [moat are diſcovered at a loog di- 
ſtance in the Mediterranean Sea, even to Malta, which is 40 Germas miles. 
Howbeit that the ejaculation of the flames be continual , yet notyithſtoading 
ſometimes it rageth with a greater force... -Inthe Tear 1537; from a firſt 


Arm 


and horrible noiſe was heard, as if Canons had been fired : there flowed 
ſtruction of many Edifices t t the whole Ife, when, that this, 
continued for eleven days, the Earth was rent in twain, or opened it ery 
: al Gal wlph, whence a great flame and fire brake forth; by which, within the 
of four 4azs, all was conſumed and burat which, was not diſtant. above 
miles from Aitna. Ali after the Funnel, which. , is ,on the top. of the 
pur, for three days caſt forth an ce of Aſhes, and Coats, "which 
were not only difperſed throu tall the 1/e, but ealloheand the. Sear into 
Feat Andthe Ships in about 200 Ecagues diſtant, ſteering towards 
(oh were much damnified. _ Farellus. heather a feived the fires of 
2 Mownran,. and doth alſo ſay that the, foot LA 4- is 100. aliah, miles in 


in Aano 1669. the flames broak forth in a violent manner, to the 
great 27 il e of the Inhabitants of Na pa R 
x Heels” a Mountain of Howe, doth rege:3s much as, Hitna , 
continual fires,in it w a 
teat ſrc gen ſve == way wif = 00 
ple ſuppoſed NA there was the place of here tlic Soxls of the damned 


were tormented. 
3. Veſu- 


ff 
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3. Voſwoius, wt this day Mant dy Sor, inc far from the City of Naplts ; is Fiſwing, or 
with moſt forrile Venes, which; wathoutrthe time of & Clos. Marie 4: $ame- 
on, maketh the beſt Aatrynum, tuirites obnoxious to frequent burnings.  - Di 
on Cofſins relaveth, rhat in the Tarie of Feſpa/ianirs Confiegration, and the 
force of its Flarnes were ſo vehemenc, that the Afes caſt forth from its bottora 
with the gitphurcous ſraoak, were not only carried by the wind) to Rome ,* but 
alſo beyond the Mediterranean Sea into Africa, even to Egypt : moreover, 
the Birds being ſaffocmed inthe Arr; fell to the Zarth; the hes periſhed 
m the aJjucent, -infe et} warmand frequent water. Concerning this Conflas 
gration, and the ſad mutation of the Mountain. there is 3n excellent Epi 
m Martial, who lived at that time, and ſaw the Mouneain in its Verdure, and 
afterwards buried in ics Hes. But then the Contlagration ceafing, and thie 
Showets ing the Sulphureous Zrbers 20d Afbes, in the Superhaies of the 
Mountain here and there was great fertility of Wine: Bur agaio Within theſe 
few years this Mountain burned afreſh, and ſent forth an abundance of Smoak; 
The adjacent Land was burnt, and became dangerous to Traveders, by reafon 
of the various Pits which the flame cauſed. 

4. A-Mountain in the Ifland of Javs, not far from the City Panacura : A Mountain in 
Thus inthe Year 1586, when it had never burncd before, firſt was rent with 75 vortby 
a violent eruption of flaming S#/phur, ſo that about 10000 perſons were faid © 
ro have ia the neighbouring places ; and it ejeded: exceeding great 
Stones into the City; and for the ſpace of three days it vomited forth ſo much 
black Smoak mixt with Aſhes and Embers , that it obſcured the face of rhe 
Fun, and almoſt day with nights dark Mantle. ; 

, Gonnapiy a Mountain in one of the Iſles of: Bavda. This in the Year The Mountain 
I $6. in the Month of Apri/, when that it had burnt for 17 years, was rent ©**** 
with a-great noiſe, and caſt forth ſuch 'an abundance of great Stones of Sul- 
phar and ardent matter on the Srza and Land, that it altonithed all perſons : 
The abundance of Mes nnd Ember: alſo rendred the Cannons of the Hollan- 
ders in their Caſtle unſerviceable, ſuch a vait heap overwhelmed them. Vaſt 
Siones were found in the Sea, with a multitude of ſmall ones, ſo that the B 
had ſcaree a free paſſage, The watery on the boar ſo boyled, as if that fire ha 
been placed under it : An abundance of fifbes were killed and ſeen floating on 
the water. 1. % | 
6. Balaluanem, « Mountain in the Ifle of Samara; caſteth forth Smoak and 2leluarun. 
Flmmes as Hhitna. | -vh 
"  »9, In the Molucco Ifes the Land in many places beicheth forth fre with an Many places in 
huge toife ; but iris chiefly nored for che Funnel of. Turvate. The Mountain i Aero | 
is advanced to the Clouds, and very figep, the lower parts of which are ©O- fire 
vered with thick Foods, the upper naked by reaſon of the fire. On the cop 
is the Fanirel of a vaſt widene(s, which i$an rhe form of an Theater with 
meny C:yeles, the greater including the leſſer; cheace in the wottials, & 
ſpecially thoſe in the Sproxg and Autwms , certain rus _— chiefly the 
Werthins. with an horrible aciſeFlames mixed with black and Fs, 
break forth, and fill all places ro n great diſtance with Hes. There are an- 
nual.ſeaſons of ſeeing it ; neither can one aſcend but by Ropes or Chains in cer- 
_ places, Here in ſome places of this Mounttain the Inhabitants gather good Scexugers. 
ulphur, 
, One of the {lands of Mc:wice (bo Leqones diftant from AMoiaccoes) of- 
tentimes the whole I/e is ſhaken with an ate, and vormeeth fire and 
Aſbes : and there is ſo great an abundance of F:re, that whole Mountains and 
Rocks do bay, Ofrentimes fiery Stemes break forth of x vaſt bigneſs, When 
the V/ind is more vehement , ſo vaſt an abundance of Aſher is ed forth, 
that people labouring in the Fields ure forced ro retura home , .being covered 
with Aber : thoſe Adiber alſo kill hear living Creatares,\- Fromthe- top of 
'the Mountmn this and difrnal &: X h with = dreadful node , 
like unto Thunder or/ great Gwes : And from thrnoe cometh abundance of Pu- 
ite Stoves and other Store barnvimithe fire, \ 28ly 
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A Mountain it + g.” In Japan (as Maffens relateth) thereis a 'Mouhtait which continually 
Jus worthy yomiterh Flames, on the top of which the Evil Spirit ſheweth himſelf ito cer- 
raia Perſons; after that they have macerated themſelves for'a Vow ſake. . 
»/'t 6." Many Valcaxelloes are found in the Tſes' of Japan , diſtant 70" mes 
from'Ferando, i: Alſoin a certain ſmall Hſe which lieth between Tanaxwma, 
the 1/les called the S:ſ/er-5, '4 burning Mountain is diſcovered , at otfier' times 
Certain Yul- !/ x1, 18 Tendas, one of the Philippine Iles; where the Promontory of the 
cane mheſe Holy Spirit is, certain Valcanrare tound::! One allo inthe {ſe Marindigue , 4- 
: nother of rhe 'Philippine Iles. Ty Yom boi ale be notes 
12. In Nicaragna, a Province in America, lofty Mountain caſteth forth 
flames in ſuch great abundance, that they may be ſeen. ro; w/es diſtant, ., - 
Yulem Moun- 13; In theRidge of Pers called Cordillera,here andtbere are certain Rocks 
ain C44 and Vulcan Mownains, partly ſmoaking and partly og, and.they, arc {aid 
—_ to caſt out fire c. Eſpecially 'in' the Provence 'of Carrapa, ere is &) Mountain 
from _ top; when the Heaven is ſerene, much jmoat 'is diſcoyered to be 
elevated. Way | _ 
. 14. Near to Arequipa a City of Peru, gomiles diſtant from Lima, 2 cer- 
AM ln-fniplarvens Nnkle continually ejaculateth fire, whichis found danger» 
ous to the Cty. | | ma 4119 45 
: 25. In Pers, rear the Valley Malahallow, about 50 Leqgues from {Juito , 
there is a Vulcan, which once rending , caſtforth great; Stones , and. terrified 
alſo the remoteplaces with the huge noiſe.-\ | Y oivrs; 
Ocher rules, 16+ In one of the 1ands which they call Papoys,, which Le Maire diſcove- 
| red (ex nay andere tothe South Continent ). on the Or:- 
'__ emial Gaſt o New Guiney isa Vulcan, which at that time burned. | 
19. Certain Mountains lying onthe Oriental Shore. of the River Jeniſcea , 
in the Country of vhe T:ngeſi beyond Ob; towards- the Eaſt ,. by 'a Journey of 
ſome weeks, there are Y ulcans as wa 7380 rtbery $6 hubs | 
b 8. Certain Mountainsat the-River Pefedabeyond-the Region of the 7:n- 
e/+. ro Wat © a wy 
A Vulcan in P 19. In Liburnia, near the City Apollonia, is a:rocky Mountain, from the 
Libris. top of which-continually ifluerh ſwat and flame. In the Land adjoyning 
there are hot Fountains ; there are alſo certain Mountains which have now cea- 
ſed to burn, ' So the Ile Que:zmoda, on the Coaſt of Brd/#, not far. the 
.. mouth of the S;Hver Rzver, in time paſt did burn : ſo the Mountains in Congo 
-”* or Angola,which they term Vesbrande Bergen. In the Iſles of the, Azores, 
eſpecially Tercer aand $t,, Michael, formerly the Earth burned in magy places, 
but now the ſmoat in ſome is ſometimesexpelled ;: hence alſo. they have 
often Earthquakes. The Jfts of St. Helena and of the Aſcenſion, have alſo 
irs Earth like unto theſe, wiz. a Duſt; Embers, and Aſves, ſo that in times 
| owe mes - rh hu the Mountainsof theſe Ifes burned, which is- alſo manifeſt 
trom the Su/phureous Earthand Coals,” which they call Smitskolen. Now the 
cauſe of thele Vulcans. or ng Mountains, is a Sulphureous bituminous 
Subſtance, which is contained in fuch like Mountains. | 


: 1.:Propoſition VI. 


The Tangts of the Mountains, ſome admit of no paſſage or opening, ſome 0 
many, other ſome of . one or another only. ; ee 9%--—arked 


"IS-, T. 53 3 T4 
Of the Tanges © T hey are called Porte and alſo Thermopyi#. Of which the more noted are, 
of the Moun- , x: /The T] be in Phocis, from which this name was commmunicated to 
_ the relt; +2, , The: Caſpian (Porte, which, \ as : through a ' narrow paſ- 
ſage, are admitted inta-the Caſpian Mountains, 3. The Port of the Mountain 
. Cordilltra:in Peru. ores of the. Mountain, which is extended between 


- Abyſſme and> Arabia Trog lodytica,, which..they. carry Previ/con and 
Grain from that Region unto this. % 5+. :lnCazcaſus the , arch bans 


an Ports, 
Nv Pro- 
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3X. Tencral GEOGRAPHY. 
Propoſition VIL. 


That Mountain # termed a Promontory which runneth forth in a certain 


Tratt-io the Sea, or on the Shore © elevated above the adjacent pla- 
ces. 


In Mapps they are called Capes or Heads; among which the more noted of of 
are, 
al f "> Ed Good»hope in Africa, which muſt be paſſed by thoſe that ſail Cape of Geed 


into 7 
ape ie Viftoriaia the end of the Streights of Magellan. Cape Vidoria. 


«5 Ch Verdi the Angle or. Point of ”—_ where the Shore windeth caprro4. 
from Weſt to Eaſt. - 


e Vincent in Spain. Cape Vincent. 
- The hays; of —_ ſo anciently called, not a Cape, becauſe that Promontory 
Mariners-ſome Ages paſt ſed that it could not be pailable ; or that if any | br. 
one had failed beyond it, e could not return back 1afe-: therefore this was 


the bound of their Novipation onthe Coaft of Pn Promontories may 
be ſeen in the Mapps. 


Propoſition VUL 


Unto Mountains ave oppoſed Caves and yy Aſs which are found in 
few places of the Poo þ 


In times paſt that Mephitich Cave in Iland, FER OOAE. St. Patrick; Of Caves of 
and that Cave in'Iraly, called Grotta det Cane, was famous, | In the Moun- * Abs. 
tain of. Feſſano Bent Gaazeval, is a Cave that vomiterh forth þ; fire. , 


In the Iſland Barzch,. adjoy br 1d Loud __ pms the Tea is a Rock, 
in which there is a mk a noiſe like ſtroaks 


of Hammers upon Tron, as ina Io 


. - Not far ifrom the. Aquitain , "I ney ond 
align 2 in which, in = ©. noiſe bo” thts gr Mon unto 
In. many places. betwixt-the midſt of: zhe Mountains, there are found 


Valleys fo AKAgs Ry ſvike the Beholders with horrour, and cauſe a 
giddineſs, | _ 
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3 of Mixes, Woalapand Defarg, 1 

F b | Ints, Woods ; and-Deſarts do'ennoble certain Parts or TraQts of the 
$ Ons 1 Wh EaFh; iconcernigg which, although little can-be-propoſed; yer for an 
"+ Woods, and | 6 80 hear , 
6. Deſarcs. © © exatknowledge of the Terreſtrial FaperFeies , it will not be unneceſlary- to 
bs confider tho'e - Places, and to defign the Tratts and Zima s of them';' which 
* we ſhall briefly perform-in this Chapter. | —_—_—_ 
pe. | (n Propoſition T. Berry KL p 

; ”. : j? Fg 


A Mine is a place inthe Earth from which Metals, Minerals or other 
| farts of Earth arerdugge © Oh QT .. 


TT 3 mew bl J | $34IÞ > | 

But becauſe what is:dugg vp out of the-Earth is various, therefote all theſe 

or Mines: Mines receivervarious denomitations, 4s: Mines of Gold, :Stver';r Copper , 
\. Tron, Marble, Mines of precious Stones, andthe like. TIAL 

, The moſt famous of the Gold and Sitver Mines are thoſe of Peru and Ca- 

77s and c- ſtella Aurea, the richeſt in rh&' Worid:;; for,throughout all the Provinces of 

Soto Sragend Pers are found M:nes abounding with Gold arid &tver (yet not excluding the 

Miges, other Metals ).;.To:tbeti the Natives: of. Pers, and the Spanrrards in times 

paſt did boaſt that the Ground or Soyl of this Kingdom was Gold 'and: $4/ver. 

Girava, a Spaniſh Writer teſtifieth,,at the City Quito are Mines which yield 

more Go/dthan £rth ;*rlierztore When that the. Spamards firſt arrived in 

this go/arh rl) wo (which for that teaſon they have tortifiedwith ſtrong Ca- 


les and Forss.) in niaivp Ceteer; eſpecially the Regai City, called Cuſco, the 
beheld niany Houſes ſpread withm and Without with Plates of Gold; Fhemo 
rich ##ne of S$:tver istmehe/Mauptain/Potif, .in which 20000 wen are employs« 
ed todigg the Earth, deſcending by at keaſt-452 feps, and by theſe rMenes. 

KK "*& 


King ot Spatereceiveth a vaſt nue-anaually,torh& coy of all other Zm- 
F feraurs and (Rotentates.n 1 ET-a2cts 1h AW 5th ehhnys, £0 
Me 2. The moſt excellent $:/ver Mines are in the Iſles of Japiy, hence termed 
* by. the Spurrards the Sriwert Iiands.) There are! alfo; Mixes of Gold: found 
= there, but nowle:tich than formerby 54.0 og alt oo nn Of 0 
-- * 3. Arabia had more abundance of Mines of Gold, than at. this day. 
*J 4+ In the mountainous parts of Perſia, as alſo in China there are certain 
eMzines of Silver. . , , 
5. In Guiney are many Mountains producing Go/d, but yet remote from the 
This Gold is ſhore. | The Gold is not dugg up that cometh trom thence, but is gathered by 
c-1-4 Su other ways. Every one of their Kings are ſaid to have their'proper Mines , 
- : and fell the Gold, for which-the Exropeans give in exchange other Commod:- 
WES; ies. | 
"WY Þ 6. x Monomotapathere are found rich Mines of Go/d and S$:}ver, as alſo in 
ngol a. 
wee 7 Of all the Provinces of Europe, Germany is the moſt rich in abundance 
of | Mites, whereof ſome afford ſome little Gold, divers $:/ver, and very ma- 
ny Copper, Iron, Lead, Vitriol, Antinomy, and the like.” | 
- .. Rich Mines in - 3+ 10 many parts of England are rich Mines of Lead and Tin, which are 
. Englaw. Found very profitable to the Kingdom, notonly by that which is uſed here at 
home, bur alſo by the great quanritjes which are tranſported to other Countries. 
bs. Likewiſe eMzrnes of Tron, Coals, ſome of Silver, fc. 
_ 9. Sweden hath the moſt rich Copper Mine of any hitherto known, in a vaſt 
| Mountain-which they call Dex Copperberg : ſuch a great quantity of Copper is 
dugg, that it 1s ſaid to make up the third part of the King's Revenxe. There 
ar: alſo Mines of $:{ver and Iron, but they hardly diſcharge the expences in 


digging it. 
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10. Mines 
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10. Wines of Jewels are found inthe f Ceiland, where there is alſo Mines of 
a Silver Mine, and a great Marbfr Mine; - : | Jewek. 
11. In the Region of Chili are fich Mines of Jewels, as alſo of $;/ver and 
Gold, But TER > RT) 120 Tron: Weapons than to 
Gold-and S: Foer, have vanquiſhed the Spaniards and demoliſhed the Mixes. 
t2.: ldrthe Hſe of Murdaga/c ary. bros and Gold doth much/abound ; there is 
2 rabderave quamiry.of $:/vtr,; little: Gold, no: Lead ; whenee ;it cometh, to. 
paſsitharithe Natives more value-lfadem dr/b4+ and ſpoons, than thoſe of filver.. 
-13 33i1n'the 1c of, Sumatra; mes write, that zhero ate large Mines of Gold, 
$.lutt; Brafs, and.lron, irfomuch that their dSiag:in the Year 4620. bad by 
os HeakerP bc ligpine Her. Javs, Heſdatidia, Cake, and the tet, Fiſlrie 
1143.) (Phbilsppane: ties. Java, T and the reſt , Hyfſorres 
hors yr RO Rena tr, arid tron are found, _ Ja the Moun- 
rains ot' 19;amralſo they relate » S:lnrer) atltl Tin are found: h 
2:5 ,i Manes of: Silt arc found ia Polandat Farhniam,. tour: miles from Cr4-Salt Mines. 
covia, Where they cut of huge lumps of lucid and white Jas from the Earth. 
In Tranfiivaniaz in the Count of? Tal ;.10pais;;\. 1n Ate minor ;, in Kili- 
" fimia Mountain off. Perſia; in near the Caſpian Sea, not far from the Ri- 
ver Volga,where is the I{land Kofflowara. Hence the Ruſſians digg their Sa/s, 
and boyle it ap-to-a more. pure-Subſtance, and tranſport'it throughout all” Ruſ- 
ſia, There is a ſalt Mountainin Ca6ae AN the Mayntains of: the Iſles of Ormus 
in the tnerance of the Per/iun ,conſiſbof a Chriſtalliine-ſalt ; yew, the 
whblke 1ſe is. almoſt nothing elſe; but [2/t, oarof which they make the Walls 
of their Houſes. In Africa.thersis nqother fa/t-but what js dugg our of the 
ſalt paris of Caves, as Marble is, of a white , red, and alby colour. In Pe- 
ru, * miles from Lima, in a: certdin' Valley. great plenty of Sat: is found , 


whence every one.may take what.chey pleaſe, becauſe it continually encrepſeth, 

neither.doth it ſeem poſſible ever tobe exheyulted.... Inthe Kingdom of Muſp/:- 

patan, near the City $I grorrabanngg of ſatrisdugg-up., whence 
[ 


all the Indians fetch it. O owntains we ſhall ſpeak in another Chapyer. 


Propoſition IT. 


AlWood is a multitude of Trees ftretched forth in a long and continued Trait 
of Earth, aud propagated without any Culture, or dreſſing and planting, 


Moſt Woods have only Trees of one fort, and are denominated from them ; of woods. 
and ſeeing that there is great variety of Trees ; there are alſo various differences 
of Woods , as a Wood conſiſting of Palm-trees, is termed Palmetum ; of Oak, 
Quercetum , and the like. Although theſe terms are frequently uſed for 
Groves or leſs Woods. But they are divers in ſeveral Regions, eſpecially in 
thoſe more remote.In Africa at Gape Verd, are Woods of Citrian and Orange- 
trees, ſuch as are alſo found in other places. In France are whole Woods of 
C 5; 0 In the 1/te of Ceiland are Trees whoſe bark doth afford Cinnamon. 
In Bandaare Nuces Muſcate. In Braſil are Woods of Trees called Braſil of 
great uſe for D:ers, In Madagaſcar are Tamerind Trees, as alidin other pla- 
ces. Cedars on Mount Lebanus , of which whole Woods are alſo found in Fa- 
pan, ſo.that they uſe them for Maſts for Ships. In Spain, France, and tal 
art Olfve and Mirtile Trees. In Germany the Woods conſiſt of Beech, Oak , 
Alder, Pine, Juniper, Maple, Firr, Aſh, and Elm. The moſt noted Woods 
or Foreſts are, that of Hercinta,which in times paſt almoſt overſpread all Gey- 
many ; part of it is the Bohemian Wood, and Bacen or Semana in the Duke- 
dom of Brunſwick, Gabrata, Martiana, and others, In England the Woods 
conſiſt of Oat, , Aſb, Beech, and Maple Trees. In Scotland the famous 
Wood called Caledonia, and others in other places,cſpecially in Norway, where 
there is an abundance of vaſt Trees above all other Countries in Europe, called 
Firr Trees, whence all the Maſts of Ships almoſt throughout Ewrope are made. 
Lithuania hath almoſt nought elſe but Trees, whence the King of Poland hath 
a great Revenue. | 

I 2 Pro« 


Of Deſaris 


| bur theſe arc leſs 


| Deſire uh Tone of Lamb t mkaendly gs, 


T are ewofold ; thoſe propeel bs terined, and thoſe © : The 
heme weethoſowhols rod guar y tne m—_—_ latcer, is cer- 

ti, bur nox inhabized by man, as in many Maſrovng abortive Coſy. 

a $6, From he hr Vaotg are many ond at Krebd's which tie on. 
cievivcs; and MZ of the Inhabitants ;, is ablo 
reaſon of the Wars Tnertane, b hich thoſe Countries were 

y cormed Deſxtz... Of thoſe proper! foreemed hf 

are molt noted, _ vie deed oor de USL. Jandy ;-By 
Storw,and Mobo Boggy Deſtwts : 'Thoſ©rhat are Er own, Lyra 
part here and ehere in many placts TY ans lore uſeful, and 
Rl the Deſewrrof almo@t'Sandy, neither of th 
-* Ty avis ira are WS an rac 
enema Boe. ; the greanft ary ſoundia Ly210 ahey als | 


ares — ly Sandy and partly : bur the moſt 
fumowsin ore tat Fancy art in Av abin, tormed vulgarly the Jea, ' 

"op of Tartaria tbout the Mountain Imaus : Alſo the Deſart 
FA Bn or rufs,” where hircherto'it hath been ( though ay 9 es 
lieved, that the rich ingdom of Cahalo is fenced. 

4. The Deſarts of Camboia; 
TheDeſarts of Nowa Zembla, which are rocky 
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CHAP. XII 


Wi the diuifion of the Ocean throghwit the Earth 
| - 


parts of the 


the other part -of the, 
pe & ſurv of their Properties which. devey. 
wo rr ms 57: mto four Coin which-ate, 


| +.'The Ocean p12 cRiverrand Foamteins of Warn 
fear or Likes add :Marifbes 3: ian 4. Abnersl areys, Is 
this is Chaper we ſhal treat of the diviſion of. ns, 4 vl) 
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Pe EST only ompeded 


The truth of the Propoſition can only be proved by Experience, — 
from the Cn of the Earth, which hach now for a long w b 


. been ſo often attempted,and hapily performed firſt by the Spaniards, under - 


conduQt of Magel/an, who firſt found out the Strezghts : then by the Eng/i/b 
| twice, 


—— . rn 


Y reaſon that we have treated in the precedent Chapters The diviſion 
order requirerh # be Occan.- 
. 4rT1/ion and ſriruation of tte | | 


twice, V1&. tS, Drake = ; ; and laſtly, five times by the Follan- 


ders, | 

The Ancients gothing dor ' W LM y continuity, by reaſon that they ac- 
oe encompalſet by xa Glvt, ang: irony 
oy INE Paw” $22 ws} ve Me": 7 om. Ain nets? 
2. Fame/wg nd Zinraxdeth Sherecotihully ld of Tg Ai ah a0 

28g tract , "and - 3." ag; Aroron <4; IOTY 1s -4 ol: £ 
ud Noth ain} Soths thee not tate Rd So gr: 
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” ”, ketrens were, conje ” ws Wt 954 4 ' 
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removed the donbt, when in the Tear 520 he found out the Strerghts be- 


tween Americaand the South Continent # by which it was manifeſt the 
Pacifick Ocean was joyned with the Atlantick. What therefore the Ancients 


imagined from a falſe Opinion that ih knew, that _— le 
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when the Poriugals had ſailed the Coaſt of HFees, _ had found vaſt Lands 
in a long trat beyond the -; and then alſo it was queſtioned whether 
Africa Could be failed about, that they might ſail into {nd5a; that is, whether 
it were encompaſled with the, Ocean ? This doubt was removed by Vaſques 
Gamma ,under whoſe in A#no 1497. Africa was firſt ſailed about the 
Promontory of Good Hope'being found to be the ultimate bound of the ſame 
rowards the South ; which —_ it received fromithe King of IRE 
in Anno1494; Ahen: that , which firſt related concerning. ( althou gh 
he palled it not, Vidtuals ey foreg; his:Regurn) t 
King and raging Ocean Promontory , uch more to the 
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' Pupifitin I. 


The difference inthe per the Ocean, which ariſeth from the Earth,is 
threefold ;, or the, the Ocean be divided into three kinds , 
which are, r. The IT Ocean or Seat; 2, The Bays of the Sea or 
Ocean ; and 3: The, Streights, 
mais The word Oceaw is taken in 2 twofsld acceptation ; Somerimes forthe whole 
be diided _— _— _ the os_name adberech ie yak - 
& Y, 10r any o to. 

oy Gene binds, FOE er God been So we ſay the no 
e arman, — __ Tandrqvas Hrwrion Cor Oceans, a 6K 
atter p_—_—_y word, we 
ſometimes call wa peer Goiinhatns 'but'\ by word akhough 
ganic of the word Mare, or Sea, oper menrrape: explainel by and by, the word 

eas is uſually uſed in that ſenſe. - 

A Sinus or Bay of the Sea is faid tobe a part of the Sea or Water which 
runneth between two Lands from the tie 9F) ,or;ſome other Bay until it ſtop at 
ſome Land. It is alſo commonly 

A Streight, Frenum or Sight is prtf the Ocean, or partof a Bay of the Ocean 
on rungingbetweentwo Lands ina | 
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e reckon incipal Oceans, or great parts of the. *vhole Ocean « Four principal 
me 0h: in 7; 5 of. p Fes of the Fer ry or Quarters of FOQEe 


r boy rg top Ocean is that part of the Ocean which is ſcituated between Arlantick 

the Occidem al Cfhot the Old Wond, and the Or:emtal of the New. It is 0can. 
y termed, Mgre-del. Nort,. orthe North Sea; but improperly, ſeeing 

thanks” 'extenderh, it {elf beyond: the Equator towards the South. _ It is more 

tly divided into.two parts , one from the ; Sujal towards the North, the 
other ſtretcherh- towar s.the South. - It hath therefore on the Eaſtern quarter, 
the Occidental Caaft of the Old World, and on the Weſtern, theOriemtal Coaſt 
vf ricas .. Towards the North it conrynert with the Fyperboreal, or 
Northetn Ocean ; and towards the South with the Southern Ocean. 

2. The Pacifich Ocean lieth between the Occidental Coalt of America and Pacifick Oce- 

Her 2 long tract, even to the Iſles of Indi and to China. - 

Sous Hyper boreal Ocean about the North Polary Land, Hyperborea 

The Southern Ocean about ;the South Continent, part of which Ocean is Scuchern 0- 

the fn tan Ocean. Ceans 

. Other Geographers.make the four parts of the Ocean by another difference 
or djviſign.; one of which they make the At/antich, but extend it. not beyond 
the Equator ; for herethey begin the ſecond, which they, call the Erhziopick : 
For the.third they reckon the Pacific with us ; the fourth they make to be 
the Ind:an Ocean. But we.in our div: Ph have regard unto. the four great 
Continents of the Earth; 'or to the greateſt 1/es : We may make three parts, 


71%. the Ailantich; the Pacifek, and the Indian Ocean; but then we extend 
the yo: tantich further. . The matter is of no great moment, ſo that either may 
0 


ſen : for this prope rephes deppadeth on our Invention, than on Nas 


yo ID 


4) : . | Propoſition IV. 


The parts of the Ocean receive denominations fromthe names of the Lands 


they paſs by. 


So we ſay the Cantabrian, the Britiſh, German, Indian, Chineſan Ocean, 
and the like. 
Propoſition V. 


"The Bys of the Ocean art Tag's "long, and broad; they are alſo twofold The Bays 
#u another re Le fri fo w imarily, and ſecondarily ; ; they begin from ** che Ocean. 
"theOcean, ergy or my are a part of the primary 
''Bay« Th ki hermy ek 


; The Mediterranean Sea, it breaketh in fronfllie ©, Ocean, between Spain vedicerranem 
and Bar ' and for a bis rms ſpace runneth berween Europe and Africa, even S=- 
nt 19H It is called" the Internal Sea. It maketh 
Bays, vis. the Adriatich (Gulphof Venzce,)the Bay of Theſ- 
I OG wo rn by epana 
we may' W rit may tobe a part 6 Eunice Sex: 
2 Pf which ſee Chapter Fifteen. o 
dittryanean Sea ig NED by divers Names, taken from vr vari- 
mera wards the North it hath Spain, France, 
| ro Thrace, and Aſis minor ; towards the 
; ine and Egypt. "Thence are the Names 
alliek, Lign Sicrlian, Babran, and Cretian Sea. Ic 
:s extended from the to the 


423 .0,7 p 2. The 


The Red Sta. 


The Ferſoan 


Gulph. 


The Bayof 
California. 


- to the North, between the Provinces of Germany, 
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\-1" Tit Calla Perbof * 3 Beek 
2. The Baltick Sea, or Sinns Codaguybreaketh in from the Ocean between 
the Lands betwixt Zeland and Futland ;, firſt it loweth by a long way from 
the North to the South, and theth refleting* by a Kage» 0 ie runneth forth 
4 la, Pomerania, 
Caſſubia , Boruſſia, Livonia, Sc. fronrone ſide, viz. the Oriental quarter. 
On the Occidental quarter it hath Sweden and Lapland. It aketh res 
ſecondary Bays , whereof two are long, viz. the H&otnickand Finnich; the 
third. is broad, viz. the Livonick, It receiveth Rivers of great 'Magni- 
tude. | wa 
© 5. The Red Sea, Arabian Gulph, or ea of "Mecca, flSeth from the Tv- 
dian Ocean between the Promonfory of Arabia to the City Aden , and be- 
tween the Promontory of Africa, and runneth between Africa towards the 
Weſt, and Arabia.towards the Eaſt : it ſtoppeth at the Tihmus of fr ica at 
the City Suez, where is the ſtation or harbour of the Tarkib Navy; it re- 
ceiveth very few Rivers,and thoſe of ſmall Magnitude : but none from Africa, 
as ſome obſerve. It extendeth from the South quarter of” the Eaſt,” to the 


. coHfateral quarter of the North een towards the Weſt. 
t 


4+ The Perſian Gulph rynneth between Arabia and Perſia from th® Indian 
Occan, about the Iſle of Ormus. It hath Perſia on the Eaſt, and A-ab72 on 
the Welt : it ſtoppeth at Chaldea. It extendeth from Eaſt and by Sonth to the 
Weſt and by North quarter ; and receiveth very few Rivers except Zuphy a- 
tes and Tigrs, long before conjoyned, | | Y 

'5. The Sinus or Bay of California, Mer Vermejo, runneth between Cal:- 
forniaand the Occidental Coaſt of Mexico from the South towards the North : 
it is terminated at the unknown Province of America Tatomeac ©: Tt receiveth 
few Rivers. The Modern Mariners affirm Cal:fornia to be an Ifle ; and if ſo, 
this tra&t of Water cannot be a Sinus, Gulph, or Bay, but a Strerghr. 

6. The Bay of Nanguin, runneth between” Corea and the Coaſt of China 
and Ta#tary unto the Northern partsof Tartary, where Tenduc the Kingdom 
of Cathay 1s placed ; yer falſly as thoſe ſuppoſe, who will have Corea to be an 
Te. - It receiveth few Rivers : 'it extendeth from Weſt to North. 

Theſe are the long Gulphs, unto which leſſer may- be added ; as the Gulph 
of Cambaia, and others. The tour laſt rehearſed do not affordſecondary Gulphs, 
_ "We" Perſia, California,and Nanquin, but only the Mediterranean 
a Hicks A 5 


Propoſition VI. 
Broad Gulphs are in number Seven, viz. 


1. The Gulph of Mexicofloweth from the Arlantick Ocean, between the 
North and South parts of America, which it, th from the Oriental 
quarter to the Occidental. It ſtoppeth ar a lon between thoſe Lands ; 
which impedeth the conjunction of the Pacifck and Atlantich Occan 'on this 
quarter. It receiveth many Rivers, and for multitude of Iſles may-compare 
with the FEgean Sag. SER | 

2. The Gulph of Gas, (Gulph of Bengals) floweth between 1s4ia and 
the Cha feregs of - Malacca, from the Ind;an Ocean : it ſtoppeth at the King- 
_ of India, Bengala, Pegu, and others. - It receiveth noted Rivers,befides 
the Ganges. ' : | 

J. The Gulph between Malacca and Camboja, not far from the Gulph of 
Bengala, and likewiſe floweth from the South towardsthe North : itſtoppeth 
at the Kingdom of Siam. | $f 

4. The Ruſſian Gulph, or White Sea, floweth from the North Ocean, be- 
tween Lapland and the utmoſt Coaſts of , towards the South : itis ter- 
minated- partly at Fi»/ang, and partly at . the Kingdom of Moſcovia:; it ma- 
keth a certain ſmalllong Gulph, which is extended to Lapland ; where is that 
noted- and well ' frequented Mart Archangeho, -.It receiveth eminent  Ri- 


ver $, F 5A 
| 5,6. The 
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5, 64 /The Gulph Lantchidolinum floweth from the Indian Ocean,between The Gulph 

the Provinces of the South Country Beach and New Guiney : it ſtretcheth from jun 

the North to the South, and terminateth at the unknown parts of the South 

Continent. 

. Another G#4/ph is near unto it towards the Weſt, between Beach and the o- 

ther,prRurrent Land of the South, where is the Lang calted Anthonij 4 Die- 

_ which is the Name of a Dutch Maſter of a Ship by whom it :was diſco- 

ver 


7. Hudſow's Sea is a Gulphbetween New France and Ctrada,and other parts H«4/or's Sea, 
of the Northern America; it 1s terminated at Eftot:land. 


Propoſition VII. 


Fretum' , or Sireights are threefold. For either they conjoyn the Ocean ; 
with the Ocean; or the Ocean with a Gulph; or a Gulph with a Of Streights. 
Gulph, 


We will enumerate fifteen, whereof three are of moſt note. | 

1. The Sreightsof Magellan of a very tong Tract; it conjoyneth the At- g:reighrs of 
Jantick Ocean with the Pacifick, and affordeth a paſſage from one into the 0- Magellan, 
ther. The Longitude of it from Eaſt to Weſt is 110 miles: the Latitude is 
various, ſometimes two m:/es, ſometimes one, and ſometimes a quarter of a 
mile. Magelian was the firſt that found it, and failed it in Anno 1500: its 
Latitude from the Equator is 52 degrees 30 minutes, On the North it hath 
Chica, a Provincein South America : On the South the Iſles of Mage//an and 
Terra del Fuego. WET) 

2, Near unto this is Fretam Ie Maire, between the South Continent-and 
the Iſles of MageJan; through that the way is' far ſhorter through the O- 
cean of Atlas into. the Pacifick Sea. It is diltant from the Equator 54 degrees 
JO MmINUteS, OP 93G, ' , 

3- The Sireight of Manihas extended between Lauconia, Mindanos , and Sreights of 
other Philippine Iſles ; it is reported tobe 100 Leagues, It is dangerous to Manilbas. 
Ships by reaſon of the abundance of Sands, It is extended from the Eaſt to 
the Weſt. It conjoyneth the Pacifick Ocean with the Indian on that part, al- 
beit there be more free conjunctions in the Victze.. + 

4: There be many Strezghts -among the Indian Iſles, as. alſo between the 
Iſes and Vicine Continents, As firſt cen Ceslan and India. 2. Between 
Sumatra and Malacca. 3. Between Sumatra and Banda, 

5. Waigats Streights, through which there is a paſſage from the North or »iigzs 
Ruſſian Sea into the Tartarian Ocean, but as yet is ſtopped with ce , at leaſt Sreights. 
trom the Europeans. Itlieth between Samozeda and Nova Zembla. 

6. The Glacick Streights between Nova Zembla and Spit zberga, or by a» G1uch 
nother name termed Terra Polars. | © Srreights. 

7- Davies Streights between Groenland and the Northern America , but ,,..... 
the Exz#t of it is not yet diſcovered, and therefore it is doubted whether it be Streighes. 

a Streeght or a Gulph. _ 

8; Forbiſcherys Styeights afford a way to the Atlantick Ocean, if not by rotiſes 
the Pacifick Ocean, yet at leaſt by Hudſon's Paſlage. ——_ 

9. 'The Srreights of Avian between North: America and Tartaria, through gereights of 
which there is a paſlage from the Tartarian Ocean into the Pacifick ; but as 41a 
yer uncertain, But yet that there is ſome S/reight between the North part of 
America and Tartaria; and alſo another between America and Groenland, 
$kilful Mariners do hence colle, becauſe that in that part of the. Pacifick Sea, - 
which lieth between Tartaria and the Occidental Coaſt of the Northern Ame- 
rica, 70 miles from Fapan to America , the names of the Sza,\. and motion 
of 'the ſame is trom.the. North, and Weſt and by North, although divers winds, 
or thoſe from another quarter do blow ; but for 100 mules before that Shore of 
New pain, thoſe floods and motjons ceaſe altogether ; for they are carried to 
ſome open Streight.beyond New Spain, ſcituated towards the North. Add 

K more- 


Fretum le Maire 


o " * 
A 


#2 T-ht CompleatrP art of. LP, | £Bqok. I. 
moreover, that in thoſe 5a mules, manyWhales and F$:Jhes which the \Spani- 
ards call Albacores, ' Bonetos, and. Arum are tound, which kind of #«fbes; for 
the moſt part, move about. Mrezghts.,; ſo.thatirisprobable that they eongirom 
the Stre:ights of Antan into this part of the Pacifick Ocean, ſeeing, rhavithey 
are not found -in.any part of the Ocean. -, But very many ofthe - Modernstulto- 
gether deny this-Stre/ght,. and place the' wide Ocean between Tartarfts, Gore, 
and America, es 30 | / 54100 

Srdbies of 10, The Streights of Gaditanum, Herculeum , or of Gibraltar , through 

Gaditanum. which the ArlanticBOcean floweth into the Mediterranean Strerght.; The 

leaſt Latitude is about one mile; the Longitude greater. It hethoberween 

Spain and Africa. Writers afhrm that in times paſt there was no ſuch Strezghr, 

but that it proceeded from the Oceans breaking through into the Land, 

11. The Sireights of Denmark, or the Jound, lie between Zeland and 
Scandia ; through it the Atlantick Ocean floweth into the Baltrek Seu." The 
Latitude is about 5 a mile where it is narroweſt... Unto this Srrezghr we muſt 
add another between Zeland and Funen; and a third between Fuxen and Jut- 
land, called the Belt. 

Arabian Gulph 1 2. The Mouth of the Arabian Gulph;; it is near the. Emporium Aden , 
through which there is a patlage from the 1u4:an Ocean intothe Red-ſea. - 

Perſizn Guiph. 13. The Streights of the Ferſtan Gulph; yet improper]y ſo termed, by 

| reaſon that the entranceis no more narrowthan the Gulph it ſelf. 

The Heliepont. T4. The Helleſpont, a Sireight ſufficiently famous amongſt the Greeks ; 
through which thereis a paſſage from the Enxine Sea into the Proponts. Neat 
unto this is another S1ye:git termed the Thracian Boſphorus, by which they 
ſayl from the Propontsinto the AEgean Sen. TLEME 

15. The Jtre:zghts between Srcrly and Ttaly. 63 Oo 

Thus have we explained the differences of the Parts of the Ocear-exiſting 
from the ſcituation of the Land, as in the tight Gapter we have ſhewed the 
differences of the Lands proceeding, frorh the Oceans: flowing, between.” 'For 
the more facile retaining of the ſame, it will be advantageous to have-a pro- 


The Sound. 


ſpe or periplus of the Maritznate Coaft of the Lands and Tratt of the Oce- 
an 4 Lo | p : 


For the more calic remembring of the ſcituation of the Parts of the Earth, 
it will be neceflary to-know'the Shores of the Continents. of the Maritine 
Coaſts, and their conjunction ; alſo the comunCtion and fcituation of 'the Parts 
of the Sea. *; . SITY IE WG. \ | 
The Periplus - The Periplus of the Martine Coaft of the O14 World is that which icom- 
m0 wm .c prehendeth Europe, Afiaz and Africa.” The bound of the ſame towards the 
the old world, North is Watgats Sireights ; hence therefore it is beſt to begin. The Province 
of Samojeda adjoyneth taWargats Streights, and in proceeding forwards to- 
wards the Weſt of Muſcovis, where alfo the' Land by a Gulph made 
receiveth the whzte Seatrom the North : Then Lapland and the Coaftiof Nor- 
way towards the Weſt, lying from the North to the South, Here a bending 
being made towards the Eaſt, the Coaft of Scania'and Gotland , where ano- 
- ther bending being made, whoſe other Coaft is Jutland, receiveth the Sex, 
which 1s called the Baltick Sea, flowing to Swedeland, Finland, Livonia , 
Boruſſia, Caſſubia, Pomerania, Megapols, Holſatia, and Jutland. Then fol- 
loweth the other Coaft of Jutland and: Holſatia, Frieſland, Holland, Zeland 
| (where the Sea is termed the German Sera) France and Spain. Here again 
is adivarication, and a Gu/ph being made, the Internal Sea is received in and 
floweth by Spain, France,. Italy, Illyricum, Gr ecia , Thracia, Aſia Minor, 
Egypt and Barbary, where 'at Mororeo, the Shore again is oppolite to the 
yn Coaſt ; and afterwards followeth rhe Occidental ſhore of Africa at 
ape Verd, where the Coalt bendeth to the Faft, v2. here is Guiney, Angola, 
Congo, towards the South at the Cape of Good-hope , where again the Shore 
bendeth towards the North, Mozambique, Soffala, and'a hs made for the 
Red-ſea : then followeth the Coaft of Arabia; here the Coafts of the Perſian 
Gulph ; and towards the Eaſt , the Coaft of Perſia, Cambaja, Indoſtan, India, 
Malacca, Bengala, Camboza, China, Tayrtary at Corea, -or the Streight 'of 


Anian, 


Lay 
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Aniau, whence by or through the Northern Coaſt of Tartary afid Saumojedia, 
ou return to Wazrgats Sirerghts. 

The Circumſcription or Periplus of Americais thus : 

We begin from the Shore of Davies Streights, whence in a Gulph being The Priptu 

made, the Sea named from Hudſon is received. Here by a reflexion are the * 49% 
Coaſts of Eſtoriland, New-Engltand, New-France, Virginia, Florida, Mexi- 
ce, the American Iſthmus, Caitelle del Oro, Guiana, Caribana, Brazilia : 
Here the Coaſts of the Sirerghts of Magellan looking towards the South, but 
extended from the Eaſt to the Weſt : hence from the South to the North run- 
neth the Shore of Ch;/i, Peru, the American Iſthmus, Mexico, where at Ca» 
lifarnia, the Sea of Vermeyo is received in a Gu/ph; hence the Coaſt of Cal;- 
rnd New-England, Quivira, Anian, where are the Coaſts of the Streights 
of Anian, which now they deny, and follow unknown Shores, which are ex- 
tended to the Streights of Davies. 

The Circumſcription of the North Polary Land is thus : From Davies 
S$treights the Coatts of Groenland do begin, which run a little towards the 
South, and then return to the North, and are termed the Coaffs of Spitz- 


bereh. 
Then the Shore runneth from the Region of Nova Zembla, and is oppoſite 
to the Tartarian Ocean ; where the other Coaſts, even to Davies Streights, 
are unknown. | The Peviplas 
The Per:iplus of the Land.of Mage/lanis thus : The Coaſt beginneth from of the Land 
the Streights of Magel/an or Le Maire, and making divers windings to the * 2% 
Region Beqch ,, where the Lantchilonium Sea is received ina Streight : hence 
the Coaſts of New-Gainey run forward to the North, and then return to the 
South, then they go ſtrait on tothe Strezghts of Magellan. Thus the Peri- 
?1us of the Land is finiſhed, 
Now let us take a proſpe& of the Circumſcription of the Ocean : We will 
make entrance between Davies Streights and Nova Zembla; and here is the 
Hyperborean $ea, the Frozen Sea, the Caledonian or Sea of Groenland: then 
it runneth between the Coaſt of Europe and America, and is called the By#= 
tiſb Sea, the Daniſb Sea (where it maketh a G#/ph) the German, French , 
Spaniſh, ( where it maketh the Mediterranean and. Seaof Mexico ) the At» 
' Jantick in part, here, viz. where it runneth between the Coaſts of Braſil and 
Africa , by and by it is called A:hiopta;- and the Streights of Magellan on 
one ſide enterin, from the other Eaſtern quarter is the Indian and South- 
ſea, where it is extended between- Africa and the Land of Magellan, then be- 
tween Aſia and the ſame Land of m_—_ cometh into the Pacsfick Sea, 
which is extended tothe Strezghts nigteand Anian ; and to the South 
Streight of Magellan (by the middle of which it is joyned to the Arlantich) it 
Jiredly tendeth to the Oriental Coaft of America, Chili, Peru, Mexico, Calis 
fornia, New-England. 
To theſe I ſhould ſubjoyn two Tables; whereof one containeth the diviſi» 
on of the Parts of the Earth ;- the other the'div;/jon of the Parts of the Oce- 
an, but having made uſe of the former in the eighth Chapter , I omit it here, 
and only make uſe of the latter, viz. the Parts of the Oceap, 
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The Earth 
is divided 
into Land 
and Waters, 
The Water 
js divided 
into Ri- 


vers, Lakes, 


Marſbes,and $ 


the conti- 
nued Ocean 
or Sea is di- 
ſtinguiſh'd 
through the 
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Broad or 
Wide, As « 


Book I. 


Echiopick, 


T be Compleat Part of 


1. The Atlantick,, Mer del Nort, following 
with the Erhiopick Sea', between Emrope 
and Africa on the one part, and America 
on the other , obtaineth divers Names, 
according to the parts z as the 


. The Pacifick Ocean, Mer del Zur, between the extream parts 
of Aſia , the Indian Iſles, and the Occidental Coaſt of _Ame- 


rica. 


Britiſh, Ocean; 


French, 


T artarian, 


The Notth Ocean, about the North Conti-< Hyperborean, 
nent, the Frozen 


. The South Occan, about the Land of Magellan, part of which is 
the Indian Sea. 


COceas 


1. The Mediterranean,C The Iberian, Sicilian, Cretan Sea, &c. 
running between 4- YThe ſeconda-( The Adriarich,, 
frica and the Regi-J ry Gulphs, )Gulph of Yenice, 
ons of Exrope, whoſe / which are ) Emrine Sea, 
$ are many, The Bay of Corimh,&c, 
2, The Baltick, Oceans whence \ Zovora, 
are theſe ſecondary Gulphs,y Bornia, 
as that of Finmarke, 
3. TheGulph of Arabia, between Africa and Arabia. 
4. The Perſian Gulph, between Arabia and Perſia, 
F. __ Gulph of California, between California and New Gra- 
” . 
| 6. The Gulph of Corea, between Corea and the utmoſt bounds 
of Tartariaand Chins, 


r 


| 


C 


1, The Gulph of AMexico, between the North and South Ame- 
rICA, 
| 2. The Gulph of Bengals, between the Coaſts of Indeſtan and 
Malacca. 
3.. The Gulph between Malacca and Cambeja. 
4. The Whire Sea from the North Ocean, cen Lapland and 
the utmoſt Coaſts of Meſcevia. - 
5 The Lantchidel Sea, between the Beach and New Gainy of 
the. Land of Adagelian, 
6. Hudſons Sea, between New France and Canada, ariſing from 
" the Northern Ocean. 


Theſe want Streights, 


8 
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4 1. Magellan, by which you come from the Arlantick, or &rhiopick. into the 


Pacifick ; and this is the longeſt Streight of all others. 

2. {4 Mazre, near to that of AMagelan, and of the ſame uſe. 

3. Waigats, by which you fail from the North Ocean into the Tarteriar. 

4+ Amiany by which you fail from the Tarteriar into the Pecifick Ocean ; 
whichis vow. denied. - .. 

5, Davis and Forbiſchers, by which you fail from the Alantick, into the 
Tartarian of Pacifich, _ 

6, Nova Zembla, by which a way might be granted from the Fyperborean 
and Frozen-Sea into the Tartarian , but that the Ice doth hinder. 


4 7. Gibraltar, by which a paſlage is from the Arlantich into the Mediter- 


YANEAN, 
8. Denmarke, (or the Sound) by which you paſs out of the Arlantick into 
the Baltick Sea. 
9. The Mouth of the 4rabian 


Sea, by which you arrive in the Arabian 
Gulph. . 


1 


10. The Mouth of the Perſian Sea, by which you come into the Perſian 


Gulph. 
I1, The Helleſpont and Boſphorus, by which you come from the Zgean Sea 
into the Sea of Ponrus, 


As concerning the Caſpian Sea, whether that it be peculiar, or whether that it belongeth to 
the broad Gulphs of the Ocean, of which it is a ſubterranean pallage, is yet doubted. 
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CHAF. XIIL 


Of ſome Properties of the Ocean, and its Parts. 


Propoſition I. 


The Superficies of the Ocean, and all Liquid Bodies, # Rotund, Spherical, 
or elſe is part of a Spherical Superfictes, whoſe Genter # the ſame with 
that of the whole Earth or Land. 


The verity of this Theorem is manifeſt from thoſe Arguments, by which we 
proved in the third Chapter, that the Superficies of the Earth is Spherical , 
' Which is true concerning the Watey as the Earth, as I have there proved. But 
becauſe thoſe probations only conclude 4 pofter:or:,T here therefore determine 
to make demonſtration @ priori, by which Archimedes proved concerning all 
Liquid Bodies that the ſuperficies was ſpherical, this ſuppoſed as a thing cer- 
tain, conſiſting in the Earth, or in part of the Earth, For Archimedes ſup- 
ſeth in his demonſtration three things ; 1. In the middle of it the Earih Te demon 
ath ſome kind of Center, and therefore is of a [pherical figure, 2. That this ines. 
is the nature of all /zquid bodies, that the parts of them lying equally, or in 
an equal diſtance from the Center of the Earth, and continuous amongit them- 
ſelves, the leffer preſſed is expelled by the more preſſed, which he ſheweth from 
experience, 3; That every part of a /;quid bodyis preiled by the /:quid body 
above it, to the Perpendicular in reſpe& of the Center of the Earth, it fo be 
that this /:qnid body be deſcending or preſſed by ſome other body, Belides 
theſe three Suppoſitions, Archimedes uſeth a certain Geometrical Propoſition, 
which is not found demonſtrated in the Elements, and therefore he demonſtra- 
teth the ſame, which is this : If any ſuperficres be cut from whatſoever places 
pug through one point , and every ſettion be the periphery of the Circle , 
aving that point its Center , this ſuperficies is ſpherical ; whoſe Center ſhall 
be the point named. Now this is very eafie toſhew : For let the ſuperficzes of 
any body be cut through the point D in the plain I FK EP, and let the /ine of S<S*hene- 
the ſe#fion TFKEP bethe perepoery of the Circle, having it for its Center, 
and in every ſet7jcn made by D, let the periphery of the Cycle, having the 
Center D, be found, We muſt ſhew that this ſwperficies is ſpherical, and D 
is its Center, Dits point, that is, all the poznts of this /zne are equally diſtant 
from the point D ; for we may conceive as many r/g/ht lines as we will draw 
from the point D to the other points of the propoſed ſuperficies. Therefore 
theſe muſt be demonſtrated to be equal mutually one to the other, let any one 
of thoſe drawn from D to the ſwperficies be taken, and through that and 
through the yight ine DF let a plain bedrawn, this plain theretore cutting 
the ſuperficies will make the perrphery according to the Hypotheſes : wherefore 
that being drawn , ſhall be equal tothe r/ght Line DF, and fo we ſhall ſhew 
concerning all drawn from the point D, that they are equal to DF it ſelf, by 
reaſon that they are all mutually equal one to another : from whence we infer , 
that this ſaperficies is ſpherical, having for a Centey the point D : for a ſpher:- 
cal ſuperficies is a crooked ſuperficies, within which is a certain pornr, from 
whence all the 7247 Hines being drawn are equal at the ſuperficres. 

This premiſed;*' the /pherical ſuperfictes of every liquid body is demonſtra- 
tedin this manger : 'Let any conſiſting matter be E F GH, Jet D be the Center 
of the Earth, and let.us conceive this /iquor to be cut in a plain paſſage through 
D; ler the /ef#i1d» made on the ne of the liquor be the ine EFGH: 
but we mult firſt hew that this /ine E F GH is necked viz. the periphery or 
arch of the periphery of the Circle whoſe Center is D : Butif it may be brought 
to paſs, that there may be no ſuch periphery, the right Lines drawn from D 
ro that will be unequal : let the unequa drawn lines be DE, DG, to wit,D G 
will be greater than DE, and let D G be the greateſt of all which are drawn 


from . 


- 
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The Earch 
and Warer are 


almoſt of the the Swperficzes of the Earth,and the Sea be no higher about the Shores than 
lame Altirude. the Earth, therefore neither ſhall the middle of the Ocean be higher than the 
. Earth, but its Superficies with the Swperficzes of the other ſhall make one and. 


. T he Compleat Part of Book I. 


from D, and let DE be the leaſt : let the other right line DF be drawn twice 
cutting the Angle GDE at EF GH, ſothat this ine DF ſhall be greater 
thanD E, but leſs than DG: then let the periphery or arch of the Cycle 
I FKH bedeſcribed in the Center-D,' the internal DE in this ſame p/azn, the 
periphery of which will cut the right line DE protracted beyond the pont E, 
viz, in the point I, but the right line DG on this fide G, ws. in the 
oint K. | 
: Moreover, in the Center D, the interval D L, which is leſſer than DE, let 
the periphery or arch L MN be deſcribed beneath or within the liquor in the 
plain TFK H; therefore the parts of the liquor contained within DLN, or 
about the periphery LMN by an equal diſtance are placed, and are con- 
tinuous from the Center D; but thoſe parts which are about M N are more preſ- 
ſed than thoſe that are about LM, becauſe they are preſſed by a greater 
weight, viz. a greater quantity of water being above them, than thoſe at 
LM. 
Therefore the parts near LM being leſs preſſed, are expelled from the parts 
near MN, and theſe ſhall _ their place, neither ſhall the liquor conſiſt ; 
but let the liquor be ſuppoſed to conſiſt and be quiet , there ſhall be then a li- 
quor conſiſting; and not conſiſting which will be abſurd : wherefore the right 
lines drawn from D to the /zne EF GH are not unequal, but equal,and there- 
fore the line EFGH is the Arch of the Periphery of the Circle, whoſe Center 
is D. The ſame is the demonſtration concerning all places cutting the Super- 


ficres of the Liquors, and paſſing through D, v:=. it will ſhew the Sef7:on of 


the Archof the Periphery of the Circle of the Center D, Now by reaſon that 
the Superficies of Liquors isſuch, that if it be cut by Planes in any ſort paſl- 
ſing by D, the Sec#ion may always be the ey, we of the Circle : Therefore 
it tolloweth from the aforeſaid demonſtrated Propoſition, that the Superficies 
of Liquors is Spherical, having the Center the pornt D, which is the Cemrer 
of the Earth ; therefore the Superficies of the Ocean is Spherical, having the 
ſame Center, which is the Center of the Earth 5 which will alſo be manifeſt 
from the confirmation of the following Propoſitron. 


Propoſition IT. 


The Ocean # not of a greater height than the Shores of the Earth ave, and 
therefore the Earth and Water are almoſt of the ſame Altitude, high 


Mountains excepted. 


The truth of this Propoſition is demonſtrated from the former Propoſition : 
For if the Swperficies of the Ocean be Spherical, and of the ſame Center with 


the ſame y > 0 Superficies ; But without the former Propoſation we ſhall 
ſhew this Theorem 4 poſteriort after this manner, as the procteting TrepaBes 
on may be ſhewed from this, if that they confide not in the former demonſtra- 
tion by reaſon of the afſumed Hypotheſes, 

1. Experience teſtifieth that Water being free, and not hindred, doth flow 
from more high places to places more low : If therefore the place about the 
Shore was not ſo high as in the middle of the Ocean,. part of the Sea would 
flow from the middle of the Ocean to the Shore, and would. neither conſiſt or 
be calm, which yet is not found in the tranquillity of the Ar, 4 

2. If that the Ocean far remote from the Shores, were more high than the 
Sea at the Shore, that Altitude would be diſcovered a far longer interval, than 
a Spherical Superficies doth admit of ; yea, it would be ſeen from the ſame 
diſtance from which the parts of the Ocean intercepted between that Altitude 
and the Shore are ſeen. And experience teſtifieth, that it cannot be beheld from 
a greater diſtance, but that by degrees the more remote part is deteRed after 
the more near, when we come to Mediterranean places to the Shore : And 


by 


—-— 
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by how much any part is more vigne tothe ſhore , by fo much it is firſt, orby a 
y 0 57G the part of the Ocean remo- 
ved from the {bore 4s not hight than that part that. is nighunto it. . Wherefore 

AUWeevery where, both inthe middle, and at the 
ſhore, and not higher tian 1}. -+::; / xo | 


. Mqriners.n the ole PR Enand deep. Sea, although they apply. 
n 


chelk atbematieal Iſt/umemts,” Yet 
eat the (Wo? Witch airtainl > 1d nor be ,, if that the Seg had any Altztude 


Altitude of the! ddle Orean above the vicine, parts, it. could 

od. nd av6id the fubtilty of In ruments. FE 

4.” Alſo hete oy thre in the middle of th 

which are near to the Contznents or great 
b, be- 


deprMfed : For by experience WEind that Witey an ted moveth 
ro the vein arts, _ theſe are Jeſs high, x4, = been the cauſe of ſogna- 
hy inundations. * | "fan ty ets” atly AP 

' Front nigs think we ſufficiently colle; that. the Wgters of the. Qceau 
are not higher than the roars of, the Land. Seting eaÞol us the Altitude. of 
very few jhoa#s'ls elevated little more than the vicine Mediterranean Land, 
ind ih molt leſſer, ſeting that'the Altitude of the Lands from the boars to the 
Me4itetrrant.im platerinicreafeth and riſeth ipto Hills ; thence we ;conclude, 
that the ſuperficies of the Ocean's not higher than the ſuperficzes of the Land. 
Now that the Altitude of the Land from the,ſhoars to the Mediterranton 
#1acts angmenterh, or that the fe avtes gore: are higher. than the 
ſoars, is proved frotn the flux of Rivers, moſt of which ariſe. in Mediterra- 
nean places, and flew to the Ortat!, So then at leaſt the Mediterranean parts 
ire fomewhat more devated"than; this boars , becauſe the flux is from ,theſe 
untb thetn ; for Water floweth fronixhe more high parts to, places more infe- 
riout.- Now that ſotne are whyr, depr lower than. the Water, we 
ſhall Hot-g0 about thUeny ; but ws ' ar6.either Ack. by the height of .their 
ſhoars, 'br by banks or oth? inthe earth, . Now theſes. Banks are raiſed 
for the tn6ſt part, not becauſe of the great Altitude of the Ocean, being tran- 

uillous and in its natural ſtate 5 burhy reaſon, of its zmpetuous motion, cauſed 
by the omg Ihe othet-cauſe.. fo... | 

Corollayy. Th | 

Ocean to be higher than the Earth, and flie to. #miraculous providence, by 

which'the inundationof the Ocean on, the Land and drowning of the. World 


is hiedfdd And* reſtrained : For we have ſhewed , that the {uperfictes of. the - 


Wattr and, E2/th are one and almoſt the ſame,, to wit, i; 


many parts of the, Farth, at leaſt the Poars , have a greater Alutude than - 


the middle'of the Oceay, and'that thus is the cauſe; that, the *Ocean.cannot 
overflbw the *Yatith.. Which greater Altitude , if - it, be elevated . in ſome 
Jhoars,, the Banks beiag broken , 'or the Water being augmented or forced to 
them ih great abundance, cauſe inundations. ' Neither is NE cher .ampot: 
ſible or cqntrary. to nature, that the whole. Earth. ſhould be covered, with 


. CI ou : 
' # © % * - # of J2. a 
4 , = PI Y. 


Propoſition 


Pl 


erefore' they are deceived avho' will 'bave the Waters of the Coratury 
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many miles 
higher than 
the Shoars. 


See Chap.41. 


'T fay, itis no probation that it is fore elevated. 
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NT te 2 cum wade 


Why the Sea being behe14 from the Jhoar, ſegperb 0 ariſe in a greater Alt: 
tude and tumor, by ho much it is more remote.  .. | 


The midale of It iS 2 fallacy of the ſight, or of the m_—_— faculty, 'which hath bronght 
the Ocean by - MANY into this errour : 1o that they have eh 
ſome laid ro be middl 


| eavoured to defend, that the 
le of the Ocean is many miles higher than the Shogys. _ But. it.is 2 won- 
der that none of them have taken notice of daily Experiments 4n the, Ohmary 
courſe of our life, in which this fallacy is ſufficiently maoifelt :. For if that we 
look on any Pavement or floor ſtretched atlength, or any row oF Pillars, the 
more remote parts of the Pavement will appeat more high than the vicine 
arts, ſo that from thence , from our place to the moſt remote, the Floor will 
eem by degrees tore and more to elevate , Which yet notwithſtanding itis 
every where of the ſame Altitude. Aſter the ſame mode it is with the Waters 
of the Ocean.; forif on the Shoar you uſe a Geodetical Inſtrument, commodi- 
ous to meaſure places withal, you ſhall find no eleyation-of the remote part 
of the Ocean above the Shoay, but rather a little depreſſion ; ſo that the Wa 
ters ſink beneath'the Horizon of the Shoars: OE LING 
Thoſe that 'are verſed in the Opricks detlate the cauſe of the fallacy : Let 
A be the Eye, andlet it ſurvey the pavement or ſuperficies of the Water ex- 
tended at length'unto the long ſpace. a e. Let the Angle a Ae be divided into 
equal parts or four Angles, which are e Ad, dAcG < Ab, bA a from the right 
drawn Ab, Ac, Ad, to wit, the more remote ſhall be far more, great, as ap- 
arcth from the Diagram, viz.ed is greater thande, and de greater than 
c, andb c than ah. Although theſe-parts are very unequal ; yet they will 
appear equal, becauſe they appear under the equal Angles a Ab, bAG .cAd, 
d Ac, and the Eſtimative faculty will judge them to be removed an equal di- 
ſtance from the Eye A (in which there is a great deception) and therefore, will 
judge the /ines Ab, Ac, Ad, Ae, to be Af Ag, Ab, Ak, as they are equal 
a b,f By h, hk; whence the partsbc, cd, d «Bom elevated, asif they were 
fg,gh, Ek. Or more oenelly, een the Eye is more elevated to behold Ob- 
jets remote, than it is depreſſed at thing$ neag; therefore remote thinFs are 
judged to be elevated, and thoſe nigh, depreſſed : or becauſe we compare the 
elevation of our Eye to parts vicine, therefore we judge them depreſſed; but 
we'cannot ſo compare the elevation of our Eye to parts remote, wherefore 
_ more elevated than in truth they are, , . 
therefore we ſee from this, that the Ocean, to one that beholdeth it from 
the Shoar, ſeemeth higher, by how mucttit is the more remote ; from thence, 


Some render another Reaſon, vs. that therefore a greater Altitude is to be 
attributed to the middle of the Ocean than to the Earth, by reaſon that they 
ſuppoſe that otherwiſe it cannot'come 'to paſs, that water ſhould flow from 
the Ocean to Fountains of Rivers ; which Fountains are in Mediterranean 

Lanes, ſeeing that no watey floweth, but from an higher place untoone more 
ow-deprefled. 'But I ſhall ſhew it tobe performed by another way in the 
Chapter where T treat of the Original of Rivers or Fountains. 
nd ſo alſo any one may inferr, that the Mountain of 7: eral is not ſo high 
(asalfo other Mountains) as tobe beheld in the Oct#an for fo long an interval 
at four degrees, except that the foot of the Mountain or the Ocean be. higher 
than the Ja at the Shoar of 'Tener:iff, But what Anſwer & to be returned to 
this is manifeſt from the Eleventh Chapter , whee we have treated of the 
Original or Meights of' Mowntains, | 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition IV. 


To exhibit the canſe and Original of Gulphs, Bays, and Streights of the 
Ocean, ; 


Theſe Bays in proper manner of Speech are the Sinus of the Land, notof 2 ante 
the Ocean, but rather Arms, branches, and procuerent parts. of the Ocean : ndScighs? 
But more properly we.may term-thoſe to be //nus vr Bays of the Ocean,where inthe Occan. 
the Ocean receiveth-into it felf Peninſula's of the Earth; as where it recei- 

veth Jutland, the Chen ſoneſurof: Malacca, Califernia, and the like, 

But the uſual mode of Speech hath fo obtained, that contrary to. the nature 
of things, the word is ſo taken in the firſt fignifieation, and a S:nys or Bay of 
the Ocean is the fame with a branch or procurrent part of the Ocean, 

The cauſe of theſe Sinus or Bays is, by reaſon that the extant parts of the The cauſe of 
Earth are in ſome places mutually rent from one another and divaricated ; 545+ 
fo that the part of the Earth mterpofed between the divaricated parts, is more 
deprelſed than the ſuperficies of the Ocean; therefore the water always tend- 
ing to the more depreſled part, floweth into the cuvaricated parts, and runneth 
forward fo far untit ivmecteth the elevation of the Earth : for here it can go 
no farther, and therefore irreceiveth its end or bound. 

The ſame-is the cauſe of the Strezqhts of the Ocean or Sra. ' The cauſe of 
the ſeparation or divarication of the parts of the Ea#th (which is required to 
the exiſtence of Bays and Sreights). is the violeat motion of the Sea, when 
it is forced by Winds or fome other cauſe : which ſeeing that it is done almoſt 
every day, ſo that it beateth the Lands with its waves , thence it cometh to 
paſs that in progreſsof time, in fome parts of the Shoars the Landis ſo ſhaken, 
that it falleth on the ruſhing in of the Ocean, and maketh way for it: andit 
the Land adjoyning tothe ſboar be deprefied, Bays do more eaſily ariſe, viz. 
when the Land of the ſboar is broken pr the water will overflow the 
adjacent Lands, and fo make a Bay, if that the 4and be ſodepreſled, or conſiſt 
of ſo much matter, which may eaſily be removed by the violent waves. 

And ſoit is manifeſt, that Bays and Streights may be made and exiſt anew ; 
but thence we may not conclude, that all and Sirerghts that are at this 
day were ſo generated: for it may be that fome exiſted with the Earth it 
ſelf or Ocean, and therefore coeval with the very Ocean, For there is no 
record of the making of any new-Bay of the S?7a or Streight , although 
the Ancient Grecians tabulouſly reported fuch concerning the generation of 
the Gaditan or Herculean Streights ; wiz. they ſaid; that the Mountain Calpe 
on the Spaniſh Coaft, and the Mountain Aby/a.on the African Coaft were one 
Mount a:n, but ſeparated by Hercules ; whence they called theſe Mountains 
Hercules Pillars, and the Streights, Heren/es Streights. 

But as concerning the Streights between Sicily and Italy, which the Anci- TheSreights 
ents believed to be cauſed by an incurfion'of the Sea, we ought leſs to doubt, Mervcen Sicily 
that fuch ſmall Strezghts ſhould be generated ; for we deny not, but ſuch like a 
may be generated at this day. o Bays may be made of Streights, and 
Strezghts may become Bays : For Example, If that either of the Mouths of 
—_— Streights, or of the Streights of Mani/bas ſhould be 

e Streights would become long Bays : on the co , if vhat the 1fþ- 
mus between Aſia and Africa ſhould be taken away , then the whole Red 
Sea would become a Stre:ght, through which a Ship might fail from the Indian 
Ocean into the Mediterranean Sea. | 


: | Propoſition V, 
Whether the Ocean every wheve be of the ſame Altitude. 


That all the parts of the Oceas are of the ſame Altitude, being in its nas 
tural conſtitution, and all impediments removed, is manifeſt from on 
L 
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firſt Propoſition, by which we ſhewed , that the ſwperficies of the Ocean is 
ſpherical , and that its Center -is the Center of the Earth : hence it plainly 
tolloweth, that it muſt be of the ſame A/ritude in all its parts, Bur-here is a 
doubt, whether there be not ſome cauſes that , may render ſome parts of the 
Ocean more high than other ? This is moſt worthy of conſideration; and is 
alſo of great moment, when we conſult concerning the digging through of 
Tithmuſſes, and conjoyning parts of the Sea. 

Many will have, that the Ocean and Earth is higher about the North, and 
lower about the Equator. "So Ariſtotle, 116.2. De Celo, Cap. 2. they alledge 
this Reaſon, That the Ocean ſeemeth to flow from the North Regions, as from 
a Fountain, But we cannot conclude any thing-certain from this : for whether 
the Northern Lands (eſpecially the North Channels) be more high or lower 
than the Channels of the Lands near the Equator is yet doubted : neither is it 
ſufficiently proved from the motion, becauſethis is not general, or is not found 
in-all the Northern Regions. And if this motion of the'Ocean from the North 
ſhould be granted, yet thence it would not follow, that' the Ocean was there 
higher, for to avoid this exceſs of Altitude, the Ocean floweth from. thoſe 
places towards the Equator. | | 

Now the original of the Opinion concerning the greater A/titude of the 
North Land, more than of others, ſeemeth to ſpring hence, becauſe that the 
face being turned to the North, we diſcover the Pole eleyated above the Hor ;- 
20n and our place ; and therefore the Pole of the Earth, and the vicine tracts 
of the Land, in their ſuppoſition, is higher than other Regrons. 

Some determine the In4ian Ocean between Africa and India to be higher 
than the Atlantick Ocean, which they endeavour to prove from the Bay, v1. 
the Arabian and Mediterranean : where alſo' the doubt is to be conſidered , 
Whether the Mtitude of the Buy be the ſame with that of the Ocean, or leſ- 
ſer, eſpecially in"the extream' parts of the Bay, and chiefly in thoſe Bays 
which arc joyned by a narrower Streight of the Ocean... : | 

But it is not improbable but 'that the. At/antick and Indian Ocean are 
higher than the Mediterranean Bay, 'eſpecially in the extreams parts of this 


than the Me- at Aſia Minor and Agypti For the Atlantich Ocean floweth through the 


ditcrrancan, 


Strerghts of Gades into the Mediterranean Bay, and-it is probable that 
the Altitude of the Ocean is fomewhar greater than that of the Streight, be- 
cauſe a free Influx is tmpeded im theſe. -- Here indeed will be a ſmall difference, 
but then proceeding forwards in ſo long 'and large a tract between Europe 
and Africa, the depreſſiotrof this. Bey will ſeem to be made greater than 
that of the Ocean, eſpecially when it-meeteth many Rocks, Nllands y and 
procurrent Lands, which repel the current Water, and therefore either dimi- 
niſh or beat back the Influx. ':Yea, if thatbe true, 'which is reported by cre- 
dible Authors concerning Seſofrs King of \ Egypt, Darius, and other Egyp- 
tian Kings, we ought no longer to doubt'of this inequality of A/titude : tor 
thoſe Kings attempted to draw a Trench or Channel from the Red-ſea into 
the Nz/e, fo that by this paſfage a Navigation might be performed from the 
Indian and Red-ſea through ;-and hence through-the mouths of the 
Nile into the Mediterranean Sta, which would have offered great profit and 
conveniency to many Regions -of the Mediterranean Bay : But they. were 
forced to leave rheir enterptiſs, when' it-was diſcovered by thoſe that w-re 
skilful, that the Red-ſea was much higher-than the interiour Eeypir. Now 
if the Red-ſea be higher thanithe Landotr Zgypr, 'it will alſo be higher than 
the Watey of the Able, _— conſequence :than the 'mouths of the Ne, 
and then the Mediterranean Seu it ſelf, fortthat the water of the Nule is 


not of a leſſer Altitude than the Mediterranean, is hence manifeſt 
that it floweth into it; wherefore the: Red-ſea, and therefore al.o the* 
Indiqn Sea is higher than the Mediteryean , at leaſt at the extream parts 
of it about Egypr, Syria, Thrace, and in the /Egean Sea. 


More» 
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Moreover, other Egyptian Kings in times paſt ; and of late the Fgyprian The iſthmus, 
Sultans and Turkiſh Emperors have conſulted how to digg through the 1fth- Rn 
mus, which conjoyming Africa and Aſia, digoyneth the Mediterranean and and Africs,co- 
Red-ſeas * but the reaſon why they proceedee not, is reported to. have {awoured to 
been the Aititude of the Indian and Red-ſe.: above the Mediterranean, and Revacen $ul- 
the Coaſts adjacent to it, and therefore they feared leaſt that the-water flowing taus. 
from the Red-ſea ſhould overflow and drown the Regzons of thoſe Coafts, e- 
ſpecially Egypr, concerning whoſe low ſcituation all Writers do conſent. 

| If therefore the Iſ{hmus between the Red-ſea, and the Mediterranean 
ſhould be cut or dugg through , then by an open |, the Indian Ocean 
would immit much water into the Mediterranean Bay ; but whether it could 
let in ſo great a quantity that there ſhould be any danger of an inundation of 
the Regions adjacent to the Mearterranean Sea, 1 doubt: For peradven- 
ture it may be thus ; if that the Indian Ocean ſhould let in ſomewhat over- 
much, then the Arlantick Ocean would let in leſs through the S:rerghts of 
Gades, from whoſe Attitude ſomewhat would be detracted, if that the mori- 
on were made from the Indian Sea into the Mediterranean. 

But although I deny not but that this may be, yet I ſuppoſe that the Zgypri- 
an Sultans, and the Turks were moved by other reaſons, and Political Cauſes Reafors why 
for the omitting the digging through of this Ifbmus. As on SS 

1., The vaſt expence, it being forty German miles , and the Earth rocky, Turks did not 
alſo banks muſt have been made by the advice of skilful Ariz#s , which they bg 
wanted. : I/tbmas 

2. They ſuppoſed that the Inhabitants of the Chriſtian part of the World , ; 
as the Engliſh, French, Dutch, Ttalians, Gc. would have reaped more bene- 
fit by that means than they themſelves : For then through that Strezght they 
might have ſailed into Per/ia and India, whereas now they fetch a valt circuit 
compaſſing all Africa, and have laden themſelves with their rich Commodities, 
which they are now contented to have at A/eppo, being thither brought on Ca- See Mafine in 
mels through the Turks Territories, nd in many places receive cuſtoms for the I id Book 
ſame, which is no ſmall benefit 'unto them: - 2s , Hiſtory, 

3- That the Sultanrand Turks kiiew that the Chriſtians excelled in the a- 
bundance of war/tke Ships, which they'were deficient in , and therefore fear- 
ed leaſt they ſhould be invaded by a ſtrong Navy, which might land a power- 
ful Army, and ſo over-run their Country. | 

Theſe were necellary to be a—_— concerning the Altitude of the Med;. 
terranean Sea compared with the Red-ſea, the Aitlantick and Indian Ocean, 
by reaſon that ſome thence take occaſion to maintain, that the Altitude of the 
parts of the Ocean is divers. 

'- But we may confirm them alſo by another example, if that we may com- 
pare ſmall matters-with great. The German Ocean, which is part of the 
Atlamick, flowing between Friefland and Holland into a Bay, which al- 
though it be ſmalſin reſpeR of the more noted Bays of the Sea, yet ir is al- 
ſo called a Sea, and watereth the Empory Amſterdam, Not far from thence 
is the Lake Har/ame, which is alſo termed the Sea of ' Harl/ame, whoſe Al- 
titnde is noleſs than the Altitude of that Belgick Bay, which we have ſpoken 
of, and ſendeth a branch into the City of Leyden, where it divaricateth into 
many Trenches. Now ſeeing that neither this Lake, nor that of the Belgick / 
Sea, do cauſe the inundation of the adjacent Lands; it is thence manifeſt that 
they are not higher than the Lands of Holland: But the Inhabitants of Ley- 
den have experimentally found the German Ocean to be higher -than' tlieſe 
Lands, when they undertook to make a Trench or Channel from this Ciry to 
the Coaſts of the German Ocean near the Town of the Catti, (it is the ſpace of 
rwo miles) that they might ſail through this Channel, the Sea being conyeyed 
into the German Ocean, and hence into variousparts of the Earth ; but when 
that they had rfe&ted a great part of the Channel, they were compelled to The war of 
deſiſt, by reaſon that at length they found by obſervation that the water of the German 
the German Ocean was higher than the Land of Leyden, and the Shores of 925 Migher 
this Ocean ; therefore the G&rman Ocean is higher than the Belgick Bay. Land. 
L 3 But 
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But we muſt eſteem otherwiſe of thoſe Bays which flow between the 
Lands, not by an oblong, but by a broad » as the Bays or Gulphs of 
Mexico, Bengala, and others ; that theſe are of the ſame Altitude with the 
Ocean, from which they are ſeparated by ao ſtrait paſlages, is not to be doub- 
ted of, Although I am not ignorant, that the Spaniards formerly did que- 
ſtion this latter, (vs. whether the Pacsfick Ocean were higher than the 
of Mexico) when they conſulted of digging Layne. the American Iſhmus, 
or that of Paxama, that they might have a tree and convenient paſlage from 
the Bay of Mexico to Peru, China, and the Indian Iſles, viz."the Spaniards 
feared leaſt the Eng/:/b, Dutch, and other Nations ſhould uſe this Streight, and 

the mouth of it, and ſo invade Pers, 
herefore to-conclude, it ſeemeth that we muſt determine that all the parts 
$6307, 1, 40d broad Bays of yhe Oceay are all of the ſame Altitude (as the firſt Propo- 
w_ " {tion proveth ;) but that the long Gu/phs or Bays, eſpecially thoſe let in 
through an anguſt Channel or Stre:ght are ſomewhat morelow, chiefly in the 
extream parts, Concerning which yet I could wiſh that more diligent Obſer- 
vations were made, viz. theſe are the doubts, 1. Whether - Atlan- 
tick and Pacifick Ocean be of the ſame Altitude ; or. whether the Indian or 
Pacifick be higher than the Atlamick? 2. Whether the Northern Ocean, 
pro rly ſo called, viz, that which is near tothe Pole, or in the frigid Zone, 
igher than the Arlantick Ocean. 3, Whether the Red Sea be bigher 
than the Medjterrancan ? 4. Whether the Pacifick be higher than the Gu/ph 
of Mexico? 5. Whether the Baltick Ocean be _ as high as the 4r- 
lantick? The ſame ſhould be obferved concerning ons Bay, Streights of 
Magellan, «nd fuch other. Concerning the Euxzne Sea, we ſhall treat in the 

fifteenth Chapter, 

The continual flux and reflux of the Sea, and other fluxes, altogether cauſe 
the divers Altitudes of the parts of the Oceas, and in the ſame part in a di- 
verſe time and hours of the day. But theſe are external cauſes, and we at 
preſent only conſider the natural conſtitution of. the Water : moreover they 
do not ſo vary the Altitude in the Oceas itſelf, as it appeareth at the ſboars. 

Corollary. Therefore we cannot aflent to Paprins, Fabianus and Cleo- 
medes, which made the greateſt Altitude of the Ocean to be fifteen fladia's, 

half a German mile) except we muſt take their Opinion concerning the pro- 
undity, and ſo Altitude is ill placed there for profundity. 


Propoſition VI. 


The depth of the Sea or Ocean, in moſt parts may be ſounded by the Load 
ps ; there being very few places mx, fr bottom hath not been 


yet found out. 


The profundity of the Ocean is various, according tothe more or leſs de- 
of the Channels it is found i-of a mile, to, 2,4 ; gy <e of a a- 

t a German mile, where they have not Ae enough to ſound the depth, 
albeit here it be, probable that ir.is not terminated at any vaſt diſtance. But 


RON — - og the profound Channels there be as it were ſome 


The profundity of the Sea. is far lefler in the Sinus or Bays, than in the 
Ocean, which Channel is leſs protound or hollowed by reaſon of the- vicinity of 
the Land; as for the ſame reaſon the Occan is leſs deep at the ſboar, than in 
more remote from tho Land, which hapneth only by reaſon of rhe hol- 
ow figure of its Channels. 
of the Mari- AMariners ſound the profundity with.a Plumet of Lead in form of a Pyra- 
hers Plumet. 2454 of about 12 pound weight, if that the ine be of three or four 
ſuchas is ſufficient unto 200 perches, alt others require a p/amb of more 
weight, Yet there may bea deceit in this ion, if ſo be that the /me - 
720m. jan ru the Vorszces of the waters, or waters themſelves do not de- 
ſce 


perpendicularly, but obliquely. . 
ut 


YI 
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But where the-profundity of the Ocean is ſo great, that neither C2b/es or 
Chains are ſufficient is uncertain , although ſome have invented ſomething for 
finding out of this: For they determine , that you muſt obſerve how much 
time paſſeth in the ſpace whulſt a P/amer of noted weight deſcendeth to the 
profundity of the Sea: Then you muſt apply a Cork - or Alder-pith to the 
'Plumet, or a blown-up Bladder, fo that this may prefently be ſeparated from 
the /rxad, when that tho /ead hath hit the bottom of the Sea, and fo an ap- 
plication beirig made, the /ead muſt be let down again to the bottom, and the 
time muſt be noted until the Cor& return to the cies of the Sea, From 
this Obſervation, if it be compared with the vations made in another 
place, rhey ſuppoſe that the protundity of the Ocean may be found by the uſe 
of ſome Ganons : But the uncertaihty of the Rules ; and the fallacy - of the 
Obſervations , 'arid the fo great brevity of time is ſuch, that I think the 
AIC the depth can. never be obtained by this method, Yet this is 
ſufficiently' manifeſt, that the depth of thie Ocean is no where infinite , but 
every where hath a bottom: For ſeeing that the Za#th it ſelf is not infinite, 
but round, and ina figure returning into it ſelf, it is manifeſt that the profun- 
dity of the Oceau - _ 7 ray me _ fx extend _ __ part - the 
wperficies through the Center tothe © te ſuperficies, ſo that it may ſepa- 
iv the parts of the Earth mutually Fon one another, becauſe the Kandi is 
heavier than the Water, and therefote the parts of the Zarth, if that they 
were ſeparated by the interceding Zarthy yet preſently would be eomoyned 


But from the ndity obſerved hitherto in moſt places it is manifeſt , that 
it is almoſt equal to the A/ritude of the Mountains and Mediterraneas places 
above the /boar, 472, as much as theſe are elevated, and are extant above the 
Hoyizon of the ſbear, fo much are the Channels of the Sea depreſſed beneath 
it ; or 4s much as the Earth riſeth from the ſhoars towards the Mediterrancan 
places , ſo ninch by degrees thore and more is it deprefled, even unto the 
places of the niddte of the Oteas, where for the part is the greateſt 


depth. ——_——— is changett ſometimes in this, ſometimes in that part, 


for divers reaſons ; 1, By reafon of the faux and reflux: 2, With the increaſe 
and'decreaſe of the Moon : 3; Fromthe Winds : 4, From the ruin or fubſi- 
denecy of the Channels or Shoars; alſo if that the bottom of the Ghannet be 
made higher in progreſs of time by the fall of the Saxd or Mud. 


Propoſition VII. 


The Ocean hath no Fouttains, but is contained within the Cavities of the 
Earth , yet it doth not remain always the ſame. 


renee teſtifieth , that waters of Rivers proceed from Fountains or The Ocean 
Spring! ; and becauſe that this liath been for ſo many Centuries of years, it hath no Four- 
thence neceſſarily followeth, that that watey which continually floweth from ** 
the Springs to the Sea, returneth through ſubterranean paſlages , or ſome 
other ways to the fame Fowntarn, After the ſame manner there were Pho» 
ſophers m Old time faid ; that the Sea fþ from certain Fountains. Nei- 
ther could the magnitude and perpetuity of the Ocean withdraw them from 
this Opinion; for they faid, that it returned unto the fame Fountains by ſome 
hollownefs of the Earth, or by ſome other mode , that fo _y might render 
a- caude of the perpetual fur, This Opinion may be anſwered after this man- 
ner: If that the Ocean have Fountains, they muſt cither be in the extant part 
of the Earth, or in that part which is covered by the Ocean, that is, in the 
very Channel-or boſom of the Ocean ; but they are not in the extant part of 
the Earth, for Men have no- where found them. Neither may you obje, 
Fhat peradventure they are-in the unknown Lands of the North or South : 
for this would be: a! part of high confidence to require that ro be granted, 
whictcarrieth nowerght of r with it, eſpecially ſecing, that atnot a few 
of the Northern lands the Sea is found frozen up with Ice, and in mos of 
thoſe 
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thoſe Repions, hitherto. diſcovered , *no Springs are found:: 'Thereſore the 
Fountains of the Ocean are not in the extant part of the Zarih. Irremain- 
eth that we prove , that they are neither inthe part of the 'arth covered 
with waters; that is, in the boſome of the Sea. .1f that'they :were in this, 
there would be no more diſtance from the Center of the Earth, than the was- 
ters of 'the' Ocean it ſelf, and therefore there would be no flxx from them , 
- bur the water would reſt in them, whoſe nature it -is not to be moved from 
places "depreſſed to places more high : For the Fountains of all Rivers.arc 
more-elevated than the waters that they ſend forth. ' * ; 

But ſome may objeA, That this is a violent motion, becauſe that the Chan- 
nel of the Ocean, and the Land is perforated within with many hollowgeſles 
and pits, call them what you pleaſe , which proceed-for 'a long Tract under 
rhe” Zarth, until they are let into ſome other place of the Channel of the O- 
cean : $0 that there are two Orifices of theſe Channels, which may have a 
ſufficient great Latitude and Extenſion within the Earth, going forth into the 
Channel ot 'the Ocean ; therefore it may be, that the water from the Ocear 
=_ flow into one of- theſe two Or:fices , and ſome forth of the other,as from 
a Fountain, which may be illuſtrated by an eafie Diagram: And by that rea- 
ſon that nothing hindreth but that there may be many of theſe ſubterrancous 
paſſages, and no abſurdity thence followeth ; therefore it may ſeem probable 
to ſome that there are many of theſe Fountains in the very Channel of the 
Jea, But this imagination 1s vain , and not agreable to the properties of 22a- 
ter ; for water having fallen into either of theſe Channels would not go forth. 
by the other Or:fice,, but would reſt filled in ir, (except moved by ſame vio- 
lent cauſe): For although water ſhould be preſſed and ſtirred, by water for- 
cing in on the Or:fice, yet it could not exonerate it ſelf by the other Orefice , 
becauſe that water incumbeth on this —_ alſo, no leſs than the 
incumbing watey' at the former Orifice, which may thus be proved by ex- 
perienee! '' Let there be in any Veſſel water ABCD , AB isthe ſuperficies 
of the wwatey lying equally and ſpherically ,. but let ina ſtick RPEF into the 
middleof the veſſel, which ma perforate it by an —_— ſo that the 
part of the veſſe/ A hall be higher than the whole of the part of the wveſſe/ B, 
therefore the water, as well on the part A as on the part B, ſhould, for exam- 
ple, flow through g h into this paſſage; and fill it up, and ſhould nor be effuſed 
through either of the Orzfices , not through g,' becauſe this is higher; nor 
through h, becauſe though it be more depreſſed than g; yet the water flow- 
ing from the part B, and perpendicularly tending to the bottom of the veſſel , 
would prohibit the influx. 

From' theſe it is manifeſt, that the Ocean hath no Fountain, but is perpetu- 
ally contained within its own Channel. 


But ſomewhat may be objected againſt this, which js worthy of conſidera- 
tion: Firſt, That at — Aon part or other of the Ocean there is always a violent 
external moving cauſe, as Winds, Fluxes, Reflurxes, mutations of the Earth, 
and the like. Therefore theſe cauſe, that ſometimes in ſome one part of the 
Ocean, and ſometimes in another, there is a greater Altitude, and abundan- 
cy of water, than in the other parts; and therefore that higher water fal- 
ling into the ſubrerrancous paſſages , is again poured forth into another part 
of the Channel of the Ocean, where there is a leſſer Altitude of water by 
reaſon of that external cauſe, and where the incumbent water then leſs 
reſiſteth the efuption or efflux, becauſe it is' moved another way by anex- 
ternal cauſe : for although this may be, yet it cannot be proved by experi- 
ence , neither can the contrary, that-is this, be demonſtrated .to be fo; 
therefore at leaſt the truth is uncertain, and we muſt doubt concerning 
this Problem. Now that there are ſuch ſubterraneous pits or paſſages 1n 
the Channel of the Ocean cannot be denied , and thoſe places of the Ocean 
ſeem to ſhew them, to wit, where there is an immenſe protundity, ſeeing there 
is noſuch in the vicine parts. To' this I anfwer, although we ſhould admir 


of thoſe ſubterraneows -paſſuges, yet therefore it doth not follow that 
we 
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we ſhould grant, that they proceed to another part of the Channel of the 
Ocean, or go torth into it : and if 'that this ſhould be granted, yer ſeeing that 
there are no ſuch paſſages in all places , and that theſe external cauſes ſome- 
times are predominate 1a one part of the Ocean, and ſometimes in another 
there is noconſequence from the. objeQion, that the Fountains of the Ocean 
are in any certain place, bur that it floweth fometimes from one part of the 
Channel, and ſometimes from another ; ſo that that flux continueth no longer 
than the external cauſe continueth... 

2. Some one may thus ſeem to.argue : The flax of the Ocear is perpetually 
diſcerned from-the/Northern Land or quarter toward the South, between Exz- 
rope and the Northern America;: allo; between 4/iz and the Northern Ame- 
rica. Yet notwithſtanding,no part of the Oceay or vicine place is to be found 
whereby it may come unto thoſe Northern Reg:0ns, Sccing that therefore this 
fruxis perpetual, neither doth the water come by a maniteſt way unto thoſe 
Regions, whence the fix is made, theretore it ſeemeth neceflary to conclude, 
that the waters come through ſubterrancous paſſages unto thoſe Northern Re- 
gions,apd:ſo there ta be effuſed fromthe holes of the Channel,as from a ſpring, 
and that the water moveth hence. towards the South. There falleth in ano- 
ther cavſe taken from the former : For the water of the Ocean in the Torrid 
Zones more heavy than that inthe tore praces » by reaſon of the great 
abundance of Sar, as we have provedin the E:ghih and Twelfth Propoſition. 
Therefore the water or Ocean in the Torrid Zone doth more preſs through 
the Orifices of the: Subterranean paſſages, than in the Northern places; and 
therefore in theſe: places the water lets reſiſting, ſuffereth the water to flow 
fromthe Orsfices of the Channels. . Unto this 1, anſwer, That that flux of the 
Ocean is not only from the North, as the O4zefFion ſeemeth to inferr, and as 
ſome, eſpecially the Avcients conceived of it, (who would have the water to 
flow in four Channels.from the yery Pole, as alſo ſome Geographical Maps do 
exhibit-it neither is it continual, but is obſerved by reafon of the frequency of 
Northern Winds : moreover the great and perpetual abundance of Szow and 
Rain inthoſeplaces augmenteth the water, and cauſeth it roflow towards the 
South. : Add likewiſe, that in other parts another motion of the Ocean is found, 
concerning which ſee the following Chapter. | | 

3- It ſeemeth not abſurd, bur rather moſt true, that all the Fountains of 
Rivers taken together; disbugthening themſelves into the Ocean, are the very 
Fountains of the Ocean: For ſeeing that .in_perpetual progreſs of time, ſo 
great an abundance of water flowet from them into the Ocear, re 
the water cometh: from the Ocean to the very Springs and Channels of 
the Rivers, partly : through the - Subterranean paſſages ,, and partly by 
Rains. x 

« 4. It may ſeem to prove, thatithe Fountains of the Ocean may be in the 
very Channel, becauſe that in the battom of the Ocean, in ſome parts ſweet or 
freſh water is found, which could not be but-by ſome Fountains flowing in the 
bottow. Linſchatenrelateth, that in Oymus ireſh water is drawn by divers 
inthe Ocean, at the depth of four or five Orgya : and the like Fountains are 
- found in other partsof the Ocean and Bays. Unto this I agfhyer, That few 
ſuch Springs have yet been found, which ſuffice. not the vaſt Ofeas. Neither 
do we diſpute concerning theſe Fountains, as we have ſaid before. 

Hence it is manifeſt, that in ſome ſort it is true ; and we may well ſay, that 
the Ocean hath Springs, but not in that ſenſe that we are wont to ſpeak .con- 
cerning the Springs of; Rivers, and.in which we would have ,our Propoſition 
to be taken, Hence alſo it is manifeſt what we ought to think concerning that 
Queſtion, viz. Whether the Sea is always one and the ſame,, and. perpetually 
\ ſo remaineth,or whether it beanother thing, whole parts are perpetually con- 

ſumed and generated again 2, . | 4H | 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition VIII. 


The ſaltneſs of the Waters proceedeth from the articles of Salt, which are 
mixed with it; but whence they may exiſt or are ſo augmented , is the 


doubt. þ 


Ofthe Salrneſs Experience proveth the firſt member of the Propoſition, by which it is com- 
- Buy _ monly known that Salt is made of Sea-water, by decoQion of the water, or 
by the heat of the Swn, or the fervour of the Fire : In Germany and other 
Gre the water is ſeparated by the help of the Fire : In France, -the greater 
_ of the Sun performeth the ſame;the Oceap being let into certain Trenches 
| made, in which in the ſpace of ſome Months the water being exhaled by the 
of Salr, and of force of the Sun, concreted and hard Salt is found. :Onthe fbours'of many 
what made, Regions, as of England and other parts, plenty of Bay-Su/t is found, the 
Sea-watey continually overflowing thoſe ſboars, leave ay ſome -particles 
or humors, from which the water exhaleth, and coficrete Salt is left, whoſe 
blackneſs is taken away by boyling ; although it be waſhed away and diſſolved 
from many Coaſts by the violence of the Ocean, which 'is the caufe that- it is 
not found on all Coaſts, Seeing therefore that this Experiment is common, 
Ariſtotle had ſmall reaſon to alledge a falſe Experiment concerning .a waxen 
Veſſel let down into the Jeg. 

Hence itis manifeſt, that- the proximate caufe of the Saltnefſs of the Sra- 
water, or the true fubjeQ of this ſa/rneſs is the Saline particles, which are 
contained in that water. Therefore the Ar:Forelrans with their Maſter 
improperly and obſcuredly without cauſe , when they "defend and ſay, That 
the lalneſfs of the Fea proceedeth from the aduftion ot. the: Sea, cauſed by the 

Sn, or from the aduſt particles, But of this more anon. 

The chief difficulty and controverſte is concerning the other member 
of the Propoſation ; Whenee theſe Salt particles of the Orean exiſt. 

Avriftotle ſt th, that.dry exhalations or fumes (all which he faith are of 
an aduſt and Saline nature) elevared from the Earth, are mixed with humid 
vapours, and when that theſe have met her in Rais, they fall with theſe 
into the Sea, and'that thenceproceedetlvehe and Salt partecles in the 
Sea; and on this account he ſeemeth to de this Opinion , becauſe that 

. from thence he may render a reaſon, why the Sez is always [a/z. 

But other Per:paterrcts will have it, and fodo endeavour to draw Ariſtotle 
to their part, that rhis ſaltneſs is inthe Seat fell, - toge that it is perpe- 

ſcorched by the beat of the Sun: 2 fign of which is, that the water is 


found by ſo much the leſs fats, by how much it is more deep or remote from 
the upe jes ; for in the bes tes we diſcover it tobe moft /al?. 
Both t 46> ra a with great difficultics and abſurdities, 
word 


ſo that it fe erfut that the minds of Ph:loſophers and Learned men 
could acquieſce in them. Firſt, the opinion of Ar:ftorle is thus obſtructed, that 
Satlt-rarn ſhould be found m the Ocean, which never yet was found to be void 
of all taſt of /4| Secondly; the Sea ſhould be leſs /a/r, when it raineth nor 


for a long time; the —_— which yet'is found. 

The other Opinion hath difficulties; 1. It is falfe, that the waters of 
the Orean are found the lefs {2/t, by how much they are nigh to the bottom ; 
for there are few places, viz: in- thoſe bottoms where Springs of freſb water 
do flow. 2. Experience teſtifieth, that freſb water, alt long expoſed to 
the San or heat of the Frye, yet doth not become ſa/r. Fhis ObjeQtion Sca- 
tiger endeavourettr to avoid by an over-nice ſubtilty ; for he ſaith, that this 
tapnerh in theſe Obſervations by reaſon of the exiguity of the water, which 
doth not grow thick, but reſolveth : For although you take a great quantity of 
water, and that you provoke with a light and gentle fire, that the reſolution 
may. be impeded, yet the warer acquireth no ſa/t taſt. 3. Lakes and Marſbes, 
though heated by the Sun, yet wax not ſalt. This ObjeQtion alſo Sc.1/igey en- 
deavoureth to avoid, ſaying,that this hapneth by the ſucceſſion of freſb watey. 

And 
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And the ſame is found in thoſe ſtanding Pools and Lakes, which only proceed 
from Rain or Snow diflolved, where there is no place for that” refuge of ſuc- | 
ceſſion for thoſe Lakes are rather dried, when that it raineth not for a long ſpace, 4 
than turned into Salt, or rendred ſalt. | 

Therefore rejzeing thoſe falſe Opinions concerning the cauſe and original 
of Salt in the Ocean, let us lay hold of one of the moſt probable Opimons, 
with little or no difficulty in it, 972. | 

1. That theſe particles are Coeternal with the very Ocean, and therefore 
we ſhould no more diſpute concerning their original, than concerning the ori- 
ginal of the Oceas it ſelf, the Earth, yea and of the original and generation 
of the World. ' 

2. If that this Opinion be leſs complacent, we may make choice of another, 
vi4. that theſe falr particles are here and there pulled from the Z2rth, and 'fo 
diſſolved into watery, ' Now it is certain, that there are many [a/ine Mountains 
or Rocks in the boſom of the Se#a. The whole Iſle of Ormus is nothing elſe IN of ou 
but a white and hard $2/t, of which they make the Walls of their Houſes, and i: Rock. 
therefore no Fountain of freſh water is found in that Ifle. And none can be 
jgnorant, how that many mines of Salt are found on the Land; and we have 
related concerning ſome in the Eleventh Chapter ; but we need not particu- 
lars. ' Let us conſider the whole Earth, the greateſt part of which is nothing +4. greet. 
elſe but a Salt ; for it hath its conſiſtency trom Ja/?; for the Chymical Philos part of the 
ſophers do rightly prove, that the conſiſtency and compation of every thing Eh _ hath 
proceedeth from Salt ; and Experience is anſwerable to the Aſſertion : for it jc. 
that you take an hard piece of Earth, and burn it to aſhes, much S2/t will be 
found in it. 

Nothing can be alledged againſt this Opinion that is of any value, and is 
not eaſily refuted : for ſome ſay, that it is impoſſible that thoſe ſa/t parts of 
the Earth ſhould perpetually ſuffice, and ſhould not at ſome time or other be 
conſumed by the water of the Ocean, which continually taketh away ſome 

art of -them? Untothis I anſwer, That the S/t of the Ocean is not con- 

umed in ſo great abundance, tharit ſhould ſtand im need of much inſtautarion ; 
and it that = be conſumed, yet notwithſtanding that is laid up in another 
place, ſeeing that it is not removed out of the Earth. 


Propoſition IX. 


Whether that Watey be the freſber in the Ocean , by how much it is nighey 
the —_ and why in ſome parts of the Ocean, freſb Water is found in 
the bottom ET 


Unto the firſt I Anſwer, That experience doth not _ concerning that Of the freſh- 
(weetneſs, but in ſome places, of which the other Queſtion ſpeaketh ; that in 25 Wer 
theſe places, in the bottom of the Sea are Fountains of freſh water, I have 
ſufficiently faid ; for it cannot naturally be, that the more S2/t-water ſhould 


graphy. * | 


 - »Propoſition” X. — 


The Water of the Ocean becometh leſs Jalt by how much it is neaver the 
Poles ; and onthe comtrary, the more ſalt ,by how much it s more near the 
Aquator or Torrid Zone. 


ng this may be underſtood of moſt parts of the Ocean, -yet the Pro- | 
poſition admitteth of ſome exceptions, The cauſe of -this inequality in ſaltneſs 


is ſixfold, 
| M | 1. That 
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The Cauſes of 1x, That the heat of the Sun in the Torrid Zone lifteth up more vapours 

= —_— from the Ocean into the Clouds, than in the Northern places, which are the 

of the Sea in Vapours of freſh-water ; becauſe that the particles of Salt, by reaſon of 

diffcreat pla- their gravity, are not ſo eaſily lifted up, Seeing therefore that from the Wa- 

= ter of the Ocean of the Torrid Zone, or where the place is more near the 
Torrid Zone, ſo much the vapours are ſeparated by the heat of the Sur ; 
thence it cometh to paſs, that the water thar is left is found more ſa/t there, 
than in the Northern places, where there is not ſo much freſh-water ſeparated 
by reaſon of the weak heat of the Sur. | 

The 24 Cauſe. , 2+» The ſecond Cauſe is the heat or cold of the water ; for the ſame numerical 
water, or ſalt meat, as alſo pickled meat, ſauce, and the like, afford a more 
ſenſible ſaltneſs to the taſt when they are eaten hot, than when cold ; for the 
heat or particles of the fire do move and render the particles of the /a/t con- 
tained in ſuch meat, more acute, and ſeparates them from the admixtures, 
whence they bite and prick the Tongue more ſharply. Now becauſe the wwa- 
ter of the Ocean is the more hot by how much it is nigher the A:quator, or the 
parallels of the Sun at every day ; and contrariwiſe the more co/4 , by how 
much it is more near the Pole ; thence it followeth that waters, though they 
ſhould contain the ſame quanrity of ſa/t,yet they muſt ſeem and appear ſo much 
the ſaltey to the taſt, bee much they are nearer to the Torr:d Zone; and 
1 much they are more near the Pole, by ſomuch they have leſs ſenſible 
AY t, 

The 3d Cauſe, _ 3» The thirdCauſe is the more or leſs quantity of S2/t in the diverſe parts 
of the Channel of the Ocean: for as we find in the parts of the Earth, that 
there are not pits of Sa/t in them all, neither where they are found is there 
the like quantity of Sa/t , muſt be held concerning the part of the Earth 
that the Sea waſheth or covereth, that is, the Channe/ or the Shoars : where 
there is therefore moſt quantity of $2/t or Mineral in the bottom or ſhoay of 
the Ocean, there the watey is more ſalt, becauſe that it is impregnated with 
a greater quantity of Salt, So the Ile of Ormus confiſteth all of Salt; there- 
fore the adjacent Ocean hath very Salt waters.” But whether there be greater 
plenty of Salt in the Channel and ſhoars of the Ocean in the Torrid Zone, or 
more ſaline Mznes than in the North, is very doubtful, by reaſon of the want 
of obſervation; yet it ſeemeth probable unto ſome, that there is greater 
quantity of S$2/t in thoſe places, by reaſon of the greater heat of the Sun , by 
which the parts of the watey are ſeparated from the Terreſtr;al and Salt ; but 
this is a deceitful ſign. 

The 4th Cauſe» 4- The fourth Cauſe of the unequal ſaltneſs is the frequency or ſcarcity of 
Rains, .unto which we may add Snow : and in the Northern places Snow and 
Rain is frequent ; in the places of the Torrid Zone they are leſs frequent in 
ſome of the year, and in otherſome they are almoſt continual. And 
therefore in theſe places, in the pl/avial Months, the water of the Ocean is 
not ſo ſalt on the ſhoar, and hath leſs S$a/t in it than in the dry Months. Yea 
in many Regions of the Coaſt of Malabar the Ocean is freſh in the plutial 
Months, by reaſon of the abundance of watey that floweth from the top of the 
Mountain Gats, and falleth into the Sea: for this very reaſon, in divers Sea- 
ſons of the year the ſame Ocean is of a various ſa/ltneſs; yet becauſe in the 
Northern places, the Rains and Snows are continual throughout the whole 
year, therefore this Sea is leſs ſalt than in the Torrid Zone. 

The $th Cauſe 5. The fifth Cauſe is the diſfimilary ſolution, or unequal faculty of the Water 
to diſſolve this Sa/t and unite it to its ſelf; for hot watery ſooner uniteth Sa/r 
unto it ſelf than cold Water :* although therefore in the Northern places of 
the Ocean, the ſhoars and Channels of the ſame contain more , or the like 
quantity of Sa/r, that thoſe places of the Torrid Zone do ; yet becauſe the 
water is there more cold , it is not ſo able to diflolve and unite the Salt to it 

| {elf fo. ſubtily, as the water in the Torrid Zone, which is more hot. 


6. The 
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exhalation were cauſed by a more forcible- heat. 2. The long way that this 
muy paſſeth through, before that ir arriverh unto that Regon of the 4:7, 
where it is condenſated into Yarn, in paſlage-it is poſſible that the ſaline [pi- 
ritis by degrees ſeparated from the watery particles. 3. The admixture of 
other watery particles exiſting in the air. 4. A Refrigeration, Cortion, and 
condenſation of the vapour : for theſe exhalations exhaled from the Ocean by 
degrees are more and more refrigerated, and- being conjoyned with other ob- 
vious 8nd admixed vapours, they condenſe into a more thick vapoxr or cloud : 
- in this Refrigeration and condenſation or coition of the ſaline pirit with the 
fiery particles they fly into the more exalted part of the Arr. 
ow why the ſame is not performed in diſiz ation (where the yapours 
alted are alſo condenſed ) the cauſe is, - x. That by reaſon of the ſmall paf- 
fage, the ſaline te is as yet over ftraitly conjoyned to the watery parts- 
cles. 2. That the vapour reſtrained in the veſſe/, admitteth not a free paſ- 
ſage to the evolant ſpirit. 


Propoſition XII. 


.0 Sea-water is more ponderous than freſh water, and the water of one Sea 
is more heavy than- another. 


Sea water The cauſe is manifeſt from what hath been ſaid, by reaſon that the Sea wwa- 
more hezry 7ey containeth a fixed ſalt, which is a far more weighty body than freſh wa» 
ter, ter. And we have ſhewed that in divers parts of the Sea, there is a divers 
quantity of ſa/t. Yet doth it not follow, that-watey is more heavy by how 
much it is the more ſalt, which doth not augment the gravity, but lefleneth =, 
and yet rendreth the water very ſalt. 


* 


Propoſition X11T. 


Salt water doth not ſo eaſily freez as freſh, or by eMtey degvee of cdld is 
required to the congelation of Sea water rhas of reſp, 


Sale water Experience ſufficiently ſheweth this againſt the Ar:#Fotelians, who defend 
_ that water is ſo much the leſſer obnoxious to congelationg by how much it is 
sfeh, © the more pure, and therefore ſhould more eaſily congeal, as receding more 
| from the elementary water, which is falſe, Now the cauſe is, that in the [a/c 
it ſelf their is a certain ſp:rit, which refiſteth conge(giion,” and being ſepera- 

ted from nd on admitteth ofno __— from the hardeſt froff, as thoſe 

that are skilful in'Chymiſtry know. » For the ſpirit of ſa/t is a medicament ſuff 

ctently known, and of frequeat uſe. | | | 


Propoſition XIV. 


Why the Ocean is not bigger, ſeeing that it recerveth ſo many Rivers. 


The cauſe is, 1, That the water returneth to the Sea, through ſubterra- 

HeOUS _ unto the fountains of the Rivers, as ſhall be explicated inthe 

_ following Chapter. 2. Becauſe that many vapours are elevated the Oce- 

an, SREGE many being reſolved into ran fall into the Oceay, and part on 
tne . | . by. < 


Propofition XV. . 
Certain parts of the Ocean differ in colow. 
Themaern Experience teſtifieth, that in- the Northern places the Sraſcemeth of a 


all d- way con gore black colour ; in the Torrid Zone, of a duskzſh colowr ; in other places of 


dg a blew. About certain ſhoars of new Gurnee the Ocean is found of a _—_ oy 
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lour, in ſome other * placc'of 'a yellow, In St#tights the witer appeateth to 
incline to white, at the Shoars of Cong not far trom Bay a D* Alvaro Gon- 
zales a Rivulet or'an Arm is disburthened 'intb "the Sea of fomewhat a 'Redi/ 
colour, taken from # mine of red earth, throighwhich it floweth. But the 
Arabian Gulph called therefore'the Red Sea, by reaſon of the/property of the 
colour , ſame will have the denomination taken from King Erythrens, others 
froth'the ſplendour wHth the Rates of he Sar re reulſed doth effet. But 
the ' more probable opinion, and that which is confirmed fr m experience, 1s, 
that the redneſs doth/ariſe'from the [and of a red colour, [Which is found in the 
bottom of this Sea, and on the Shoars, and Is frequently admixed with the | 
watery, The cauſe of this admixture which ſeemeth contrary to the ponder- The water in 
ouſneſs of ſand is the 'vehemency of the fux arid reflux of the water ; or its thegrdSea only 
ſwiſtneſs and agitation in 'this Sea; 'by which it cometh 'to paſs that the 55,07 reron, 
ſand or gravel is agitated and moved up and down, and ſo hindred by the i ir. 
contintal motion of the Sea, that it cannot reſt. Mariners affirm that the 
water of this Fea ſometimes appeareth as red as b/00d, but if taken upin a 
veſſel, the ſand will fink down, and then'the water appeareth ocderwits It 
often happens that forms from the, Red Sea into Arab:a, or Africa, ' 
catry With them fo great an abtiadince gf ſand, afid caſt it on the earth, that 
it covereth whole troops of men and beaſts, whence proceedeth the true 
mie. 

Whether from the fame 'or another cauſe the Sea hetween California and 
America be termed red ( Vermtejo ) T hive not fs yet found it obſerved by 
Writers. , 

Propofition XVT. 


Certain peculiar things are found incertain parts of the Ocean. 


The Sea termed D# Sargaſſo by the Portugals, which beginneth not far ofchings in 
from Cape Verd in Africa, about the Mes of Salt, and extendeth it felf from *< 0c - 
the 20th, degree of Northern Latitude, unto the 34th. of South Latitude. {in places, 
The colour of this Sea ſeemeth to be green, which is not the colour of the Sea 
it ſelf, but of a certain fmall /eaved herb in the bottom of it, called by the 
Portugals, Sargaſſo. The leaves of this weed mutually complicated one into 
another, ſwim on the face of this Oceas in ſo continued a tra, that the wa- 
zer can hardly be ſeen, fo that the Seamen #hroff diſcovering this Ocean, take 
it foxan TIfland, and green Liav#d, neither can they paſs through this knot of 
weeds except that th be helped by a mb6derate wind at leaſt : the herb beat- 
eth a ſmall 3eyyy, whence it ariſeth is not yet known. Seeing that this Seais 
not fo ticar any 7axd, that it ould have its original from rhem, neither'is it 

' probable that it ſhould come from the bottom of the Sea, by.reaſon that the 
X profundity of this Sea is ſuch, that in many places it exceedeth the length of 
any line or cord. In the Ocean not far from the Promontory of Good pe, 
are many floating red-like ſorubs of a great thickneſs diſcovered, unto which. 
the herb Sargaſſo is implicated, Seamen take it for a certain, that if they ſee 
them rhefeabouts, that they are near to the Promoytery of Godd Hope, or elſe 
havejuſt paſt it. » 


| * Eorral found on 
car the Ocean caſteth up red and white the Shoar of 


of Ma 
oft , bes augment | bras.s ib oro and actoogh that they be Madagaſcar. 
on Fi ace's, erween Madag ica there are reported-to 
CR OL vvon MAdgaedh and 24 report 
kn the Battick Otean, nigh tothe Shot of Boywſs72, the Shoar caſteth forth 
moſt excefletit ſpct mats, Which the _ are taught, when certain winds 
t 


- \ : Amber ozly in 
The Oct as caſteth up Avber owly in the Torrid Font, viz. at theShoar of Morne. 
BraZile( where 2 price $60 7. HERE was ten up by a Dutch Soldier, © 
and preſented unto | ms at the Ie of Madagaſcar, at Cape Verd, 

at the Ie of Maurice ; at the Iſle of Sumatra, and other Indian Iſles. Garci- 
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45 relateth thats piece of 200/:: weight was found ; yea that: fome- Wands 
colt png . ae but he 8 not name them. BY 

[a the zopick Ocean at Guinea (1x th _*@ is peculiael 
obſerved, et che flere the Kezl of the Shi ooh. wo that they: =D 
there, green Cockles like untograſsdo ſtick,” which i bindroh the eng of the 
Ships, and eateth the wood, 

7h the Coaſt of Languedoch in France, Birds unſhaped fol of all, Th by 
degrees they receive form ,.and fixing of their bi} in the- wood ; when they 
begin to move, by degrees they are pulled. off, and ſwim on the water like 
Geeſe. 

The excrement of. the Oct termed the Scum. of the Sea, is found floating 
in many places; but in ſome in greater quantity than in others, - * 

On the Coaſt of Malabar, and at Cambaja, Serpents are diſcovered on the 
ſwperficies of 'the water : this is a ſign to 2 Sea-men, that they are near to thoſe 
Regions. 

About tour mfles from New Span man Roots, Bulruſhes and Leaves like 
unto F7g-leaves float oy: the water,” whic they eat, and are 1n taſt like unto 
Coleworts: TM. 4 

In the deſcription if the firſt Navigation 'of the Dutch unto: the Streights 
of Magellan, we read that on the 12th of January in Anno 1599., the water 
of the Ocean not far fromthe Silver-River, or Rio de laplata, in Braſil, 
appeared of a redand bloody.co Bros being drawn*up i in a bucket, or the 
like, when that they had more; t viewed it, they foiind that" an -in- 
numerable multitude of Worms of a 5 p> Boukmnrn Mixx x in that water, 
and being taken up in the hand they leaped like tifito F/eas :* And theſe Sea- 
men. call Sea-fleas ; and theyare ſuppoſed tocome from an innumerable com- 
pany of ſmall. Grabs, "which: being found on the Sourh Continent , fill the 


iere isno place to treat of the Animals of which'chere are various_kinds 
in Givens places ed 'the Sea. 


| Propoſition xVIL 
Why the Sea'in hs Night ſeaſon fiery fo ih eſperiall if that the 


Waves be raiſed the more. vere eYy fy t Winds, 
The Sea inthe This "gs requireih the. kbowled 


Night ſeemeth 6anfes of Colours:. Divers are the 
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"Horm xVIL. 


The. Dna or rather all Water cafteth' Out Terr rial Bodies'on the Arr 
eſpecrally in the Foul Moon, - Hf NY, ſtr #655 Pts 


Terreſtrialbe- It P5-S,M or 0, renderan account of this operty,v 
_ hs Fog go a o : ForWatey is never without forme #» 
cean on the ſwift, and towards one quarter', it carrieth- Terreftriab cor 
Shox. jt rheeteth with the ſboar 5” whereſby reaſon. of the ceaſing yigoiir 
nas WEAco vi gil rg ho Trae 
rried after the fame mode ud dee thro ever 9 9 
ho” = of Land ,- therefore. gong YO IRAN 
ar. 
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In the Full Moors is the pomes motion of the Ocean: therefore vain is 
their Opinion, who believed the Ocean to be an Animal, and to have ſenſe, 
by which it purgeth it ſelf from all dregs, Terrefirial bodies ; but here the 
cauſe is ſufficiently manifeſt. | 


CHAR AXIY. 


Of the Motions of the Sea in general, and in particular of the Flux 
and Reflux. 


Propoſition T. 


Water hath no natural Motion, except one, by{which it moveth from a 
more higher place unto thoſe that ave more low ; but if the vicine place 
or body be equal , or of a greater Altitude than the ſuperficies of the 
Water, then the Water naturally refteth, that #, it # not moved, except 
that it be compelled by a violent cauſe. 


T He truth of this Propoſition is manifeſt from Vulgar experience ; for if Water hath 


that a veſſe] containing watey be moved, the water ſo long flutuateth 
in it until no part be higher than the other, that is, until they compoſe a Sphe- 
rical figure or ſuperficies, as we have ſaid in the Thirteenth Chapter. For al- 
though this Motion hath a violent cauſe, viz. the motion of the Air about the 
Earth ; yet becauſe that there is a great queſtion concerning this cauſe, and it 
is ſo manifeſt in the watery, that it ſeemeth not to come unto it froman exter- 
nal cauſe, ſo for todiſtinguiſh this motion of the water from other motions, 
we term it Natural. Now this motion is unto that quarter, unto which the 
place more depreſled is ſcituated. 


Propoſition IT, 


When part of the Ocean # moved, the whole Ocean « moved, or all the other 
parts of it are alſo moved; but by ſo much the more that every one is 
nearer the part moved. 


For becauſe that if =_ of the Ocean be moved, it doth neceſſarily change 
place, and therefore this place is more low than the place of the vicine water, 
this nearer water ſhall be movedinto this place, and the vicine water of that 
into the place of that, and ſo forward in the other parts : But there is leſler 
motion 1n the places oft the more remote parts. 


Propoſition IIT. 


To obſerve the quarter into which the Sea that « moved, tendeth. 


Chufe a-time, if you can, when no violent Wind bloweth, and caſt into the 
Water a body almoſt of the ſame gravity with the water ; let the place be ob- 
ſerved where it was caſt in, to wit, let the Boat remain there immovable : 
then when that this body is carried by the Sea a moderate ſpace from the place 
where it was caſt in ; then let another Boat be placed at the place of that, and 
let the quarter be obſerved into which the ſcituation of this ſecond Boat verg- 
eth from the former: For this alſo ſhall be the quarter, in which we ſay that 
the Sea at that time is moved, 


Propoſition 


no oatural mo- 
ri0n, CXCepT 


Ones, 


The quarrer 
into which the 
Sea that 15 
moved, tend- 


eth. 


Aim. * 
L l 
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Propoſition 1V. 


The Motion of the Sea is either diref?, or a Vortex, or a Concuſſion- 


I call that dire&t which tendeth unto ſome quarter ; a Vortex, when the 2wwa- 
ter moveth into a round , and is in ſome part rejected : a concuſſion, when it 
trembleth. But laying aſide the two latter unto the end of the Chapter , we 
ſhall treat of the dire motion, and, therefore we ſhall call this by a general - 


term, the Motion of the Sea. 
« Propoſition .V. 


Of the Motions which we find in the Sea, ſome are general, ſome proper 
and ſingular, other ſome contingent. | 


General, I call that General which is found almoſt in all the parts of the Ocean, and 

Ry mgu- that at all times, 'I call thoſe - and ſpecial motzgns by which only ſome 

theSa  partsof the Oceanare moved, are twofold, perpetual and. anniver- 
ho : the former are thoſe which without mutation or cefſation; the 
othergwhich are found at certain months or days of the-year in ſome certain 

ea. ' 
F: call thoſe met:ons of the Sea contingent, which without any certain order 
ſometimes do ceaſe, and other ſome begin; ſuch are,infinite. 


Propofition VI. 


Wind is the cauſe of the contingent motion of the Sea, forcing the Sea to a 
quarter  oppoſit to the Wind ;' neither # the Sea ever free from: ſuch 


mol 00S. 


Windis te For ſeeing that the Air toucheth the Sea, and the Wind is nothingelſe but 

cauſe of the a ſtrong commotion of the Arr, and a preſſure towards the Earth ; therefore 

Ss the Air being forced to the Sea, endeavoureth to drive it from its place, and 
by reaſon of the Seais fluid, and not able to reſiſt the forcing Air; therefore 
it is moved from its place towards the yu of the oppoſite gzarter,and forceth 
another water, and this another, and fo on. , 

Now ſecing that there is always ſome wind in the ir, ſometimes in this 
place, and ſometimes in that, and ſometimes diverſe in divers places at one "and 
the ſame time , thence it followeth, that there are certain; contingent mori- 
ons always-in the Sea, which are more diſcernable inthe parts neater the 
Wind,” and therefore the rather, by reaſon that the Sea doth moſt eaſily receive 
an imprefſion,becauſe it is fluid. | 

Propoſition VII. 


The general motion of the Sea txwofold : one continually from the Eaſt ts 
* the Weſt, the other compoſed of two contrary Motions, which is termed 
the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, in'which the Sea at certain hours 

h to the ſhoar, and in certain others floweth back again. We fhall 


fir rea of the frſt. | 


. That the Sea-moyeth from the Eaſt to the Weſt continually, 'is chiefly pro- 
ved from the motion of that Sea, which lieth in the Torrsd Lone between: the 
Tropicks : For becauſe the moron is more ſirong, hence it is leſs hindred by 
other motions, =» wh 15 

This Motion of the S:2 is manifeſtly found by thoſe that fail from Indra to 

Madagaſcar and Africa, alſo in the Parifick Ocean, between New ow, 
China, andthe Mo/xccoes ; alſo in the Ocean, between Africa and rf. 


ea 


* th __ 
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$»chrough the Stre;abrr of Mag thanthe Sev is carried from the to the 
Weif wich'a vehement motron, So through rhe SyYoights Man: ay bat 
Chanmds between the Iſſes Maldrover, the motion of the Sea carrieth Sheps 
from the Eaſt, The Sea gliderh imperuvully between C#$2 and Fucatan into 
the Ga/phot Mexiro; bad flowerh our into Cabannd Florida. At the Guiph 
of Parra there is a violent 4#flux, fo that rhat Gulph is termed Os Dracon:s, 
the Dragons Moath. Famous alſois the flax at the Land of Canada. From 
the Tarsariun Ocean the Sea moverh through the Strevghts of Nova Zembla, 
and Waizats Streights,, which is proved both from the very motion it ſelf, 
and alſo the abundance of Ice, Which the T.a34rran Ocean caſteth up at 
the Streights of Zembla. And at the Northern ſboar of America in the Pa- 
rifick Ocean, the motion is towards the Sirright Antan; allo from Japan the 
Sex is owed towards Ghrra, Som the Siyeight Mamilan, the motion is from 
Eaſt w Weſt; foalſo in the Srreipht Jave. And when the Arlamick Ocean is 
moved towards the Coaſt of Arnervea, the contrary is found in the Pacrfich Ore 
av, For this is moved from the ſbowrs, which is the moſt conſpicuous at Cabo 
«#tCorrentes, berwceh Panmaind Lima. 


Propoſition VIIT. 
9 


The winds oftentimes thange the general motion of the Sea, e(petially thoſe 
fixed winds,which we foall fhtww ro be termed Motions, in the AXE Chis 


For becauſe that moſt of theſe do blow from rhe Sowr hand North, or from The motion of 
the Collater of quarters of thefe, thence it cometh to pals that the Se2 by reaſon <5 oft- | 
ofirs geaeral motion renderh towards the Weſt; it moveth towards the Collates yy the winds 
ral quarters of the Weſt, vis. North-weſt, or Soath-twweft : yea the general 
wind, when thar ir ſeldom bloweth from the Ea, bur moſt commonly from 
the Collateral quarters ” of the #aff,, changeth this general 9n07zoy of the Sea. 

Much more dv the North winds im the Northern Sea, where the general mo- 
tion is lictle diſcernable in the partsof the Ocean. | 


+! Propoſition IX. 


The canſe of this general motion of the Sea from the Eaft tothe eff is mncey« 


The Avefiotelians ſe ( although it were unknown unto AriFotle and The Opinion 
his followers ; and indeed to all the Ewropean Philoſophers, before the Nuwoi- Cn 
atron of rhe Porrug ats tl the Octzawof the Torred Zone ) that it is cau- concerning 

d by the” prime mociot ofthe Heaves, which is not only common ro ul} tlie *Þ< general | 
S$:ars, but alſo ro the Ai>-in party und to the Ocoan, by whith albare carried 5c. from £4f 
from the #ft w the that follow-Copernrens, as Kepler, af-'to mf. 
though they aiſo acknowledge the Aoox alſo the cault of rhis-votson, yet they 
determine that the motion of the Ea#th' dorh not a little comribute unro this , 
motion, v4. they -ſappoſe thar' thexwacer, —_ it 1s not continuous, 
but only cvati amo che Earth; rahnot follow the circumfortartion of the 
Earth, and reſiſt it towards the #7}, whilſt che Earth withdraweth it ſelfto- 
wards the £&aſt, and rherefore thar \the Sea moverh nor from one part of the 
Earth aao'. another, but that the Favre teaveth partof the wareys one after 


Otherſome, who are not pleaſed neither with the ſolution'of Arifforle nor 
Coperm cus, having recourſe umo the Afoon, will have her to be F of the 
waters ; and that ſhe leaderh abour with her, and drawerth the Ocean from 
the Eaf# to the Weſt. If it is demanded how ? _— 7, there is an occulr 
faculty influence, , Uicinity to the Earth like : indeed it gp 
very probable that the Moos is the caufer of this woton, by reaſon that in the 
new and full Moons this motion is tore violent than in the quarters, where 
the motion for the moſt part is very —_ - 

e 
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The moſt acute Carte/eus hath explained a Mathemgtiicat mode by which 
the Moon cauſeth both this motzon of the water and Ar ; for he ſuppoſeth ac- 
cording to his general Hypotheſis, thar an infinite number of Atoms do move 
round about the Earth, by which the ſpace even unto the Moon 1s filled with- 
out any Vacuum, which ſpace he calleth the vortex of the Earth, vig. Ler the 
Earth be FEGH. The water 2143, the Air 65387. the vortex of the 
Earth BADC, the Moon B. Therelare faith he, if that there were no 
Moon in the vortex BADC, the particles of its vortex would be turned round 
about the Center T : but becaule that the Moon is in it, therefore the ſpace 
through which the Celeſtial matter floweth between B and T;is rendred more 
Angulit, and thence it followeth that the Celeſtial matter floweth there more 
quick ( between B, and T ) and therefore more preſſeth the ſuperficies of the 
Arr in 6, and alfo the ſwperficies of the water in 2. than if the Moon were not 
in the D:ametey ofthe vortex BD : and ſeeing that both the 4odzes of the Arr 
and water are fluid and eaſily plyant to this preſſion, it muſt not be ſo bigh 
above the part of the Earth F, as if the Moon were without the Diameter: 
B D. andon the contrary muſt be more high towards E. But whilſt that the 
Earth is carried from E through F towards G, or from the Wei? to the Eaſt, 
the tumour of the watey 412, and alſo ofthe Arr 856, which now incumbs 
over the partof the Earth E, by degrees do move unto other parts more Occ#- 
dental, fo that after ſix hours they incumb over the | part of the {Earih 
H ; and after, twelve hours..over_ the _ part of the Earth G. Whence 
it cometh to paſs that the water and the Air are carried from the 
Oriental parts of the Earth, unto the Occidental parts of the ſame by a con- 
tinual flux ; thus Carteſauws. The ſtreſs of the Demonſtration 1s in this, becauſe 
the Earth EFGH with the water 1234 is moved round, and alſo the Cele 
ſizal matter of the vortex between BADC and 6587. .The Moor being in 
B, maketh the ſpace B 6 with a certain preſſure paſſing through the Arr and 
water, whilſt that it T5 through B, is expreſſed towards J H G, and whilſt 
thatj paſlech through B, is expreſled rowards HG F, and fo forwards, Nei- 
ther doth 'the part of the Ce/cſt;al matter at the Moon having allapſed in B D 
mount upwards, becauſe it is repelled, and that all are full of bodies. - And al- 
though ir preſs the Arr and water 62 F, not only towards the Weſt, E 5, but 
alſo towards the Eaſt, 73 G. yet becauſe the parts ſcituated from 62 F, to- 
wards 73 G, do more and more recede from-theſe ay ax: bur the parts to- 
wards E 15, do more and moredraw near, therefore by theſe chiefly is that 


force received. 

But inthis explication. of; this ingenious perſon, theſe things are required or 
wanted. . me | | 

1. From that it ſhould follow that the Sea ſhould ceaſe toſwell when that 
the Moos approacheth unto it, /and that it ſhould ſwell.in the parts; which are a 
quadrant, or fix howrs abſent from the, Moon: wiz. The tumour is inE 15, 


| but inF 26 where the Moox is vertical,the Altitude is leaſt.But thisisrepugnant 


to experience,for in F 26 the Sea ſwelleth,. but in E 15 the #@rnour 15 very little. 
How. this IOTY Oy be avoided, we ſhall ſhew in the owing ropoſition. 
2, It is not ſufficiently ſhewed (Cartefſus hath omitted this )why, . whilſt the 
Celeſtial matter in the narrow ſpace B6,prefieth the Arr C, and the water 2 ; 
it is not equally moved towards G 37 from both the water and the Arr, and 
the Celeſtial matter is carried with the Earth towards G37, and therefore 
the water and the Arr is rather carried towards the:;Zai? than the Weſt. And 
it is a doubt whether it can be avoided by the only ſubduction of the parts from 

6DB, towards G 37, Hy | mn 
3. The Moon drawing near to any Sea,a more vehement wind is ſound in that 
part towards the Weſt,trom the Zaft, than, another tune ; but this hapneth not. 
4. It is more maniteſt that the Sur maketh that moron of the Arr from Eft 
to Weſt, or that a general .zw4nd doth it ; for we find that in the morning be- 
fore the ri/ing of the Sun, 'and alſo with the ri/ing of the Sun, in many places ; 
for then it is diſtant a quadrant from the vertex of the place. Theſe things de- 
ſerve conſideration in the Carteſian Explication, ta ſay nothing of che Pope 
4+ ut 


thefts it ſelf. 


"p | + 
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But whether this m7z0n can be referred to a general Eaſt-wind, is doubted : 
For ſeeing that that nd is always under the Torrid Zone, it would ſeem 
to cauſe that motion of the Sea to be perpetual, For it is evident, that with 
the augmentation of the Wind, the motron of the Sea is augmented ; but that 
it is a ſufficient ſign, that the moticn it ſelf doth depend on the Wind. For 
the connexion hindreth, which this mot;7ox hath with the Moon, viz. that the 
Moon approaching to the Sea, it cauſeth that 2 to ſwell, becauſe in the Ful 
and New Moon-that motion of the Seais more vehement from the Eaf? to the 
Weſt, which the Demonſtration of Carteſeus excellently explaineth, viz. be- 
cauſe the Moon in the New and Full is more near unto the Earth, and fo the 
port B 6 is rendred more anguſt for the tranſition of the Celeſtial matter, and 
therefore the preſſure is the greater: And — when.the Moos is at Full, 
that OY may be referred unto the greater light of the Moon, yet the 
Moos being in the Nez, this cauſe ceaſerth ; and therefore it is evident, that 
the Moon 1s not the cauſe of this wotzon, but rather that preſſure of Carte/ſaus, 
as we ſhall obſerve in the following Propoſutons. 


Propoſition X. 


The ſecond general Mot ion: of the Sea « the flux and reflux of the Sea, in 
which the Sea in the (pace of twelve hours and about balf an hour, 
floweth unto moſt Coaſts, and floweth' back again : It floweth when that 
the 'Moon approacheth wnto the ſupream or loweſt Meridian; and ve- 

' floweth, when the Moon recedet | wow the Meridian towards the Weſt, 
and towards the Eaſt. 

Where we muſt firſt diſcover, whether the Ocean by this wotron be moved The flux and 
-unto one certain guarter,vis, from the Eaſt to the Weſt , or from Weſt to Buſt ? dog 

For the ſhoarsvf Gu/phs and Channels of Rivers, in which this flux and ona pence 
reflux is more'manifeſtly fourid;, than in the vaſt Ocean, are extended - nigh motion. 
unto,” or according unto divers quarters, ſome towards \the Eaſt from the 
Welt, as the Med:terranean ; forme from” the South towards the North,. as 
the Arabian Gulph. Ard in every one of theſe Gu/phs and Shoars , the 
water floweth towards the quarter of extenſion, Therefore in divers Gu/phs 
and Shoars, this motion of the Sza or Ocean tendeth into divers quarters: 
therefore our firſt Inquiry muſt be, Whether this 1n0#;0»' of the Ocean 
obſerveth any certain quarter ; and whether it be moved elſewhere un- 
to other quarters; or whether it obſerve two quarters, viz. the Oc- 
cidental” quarter inthe flux, and the Oriental in the reflux? Or whether 
one and the ſame quarter, both in the ebbing and flowing? viz. the Occi- 
dental. Unto this may be anſwered , That the laſt is. true, vz. that the 
whole Oceaz in the fax is moved from the Eaſt to the Wef# ; but in the reflux 
itis moved indeed by a general motion again fromthe E2ff: tro the Weſt ; but 
yet in the fux more quantity of: water flowerh unto a certain part ; but in the 
reflux, (or to ſpeak more pr , the deflux) it is notmoved. into a contrary 
quarter, but unto the ſame- Overdental guartey ; but yet a _lefler quantity of 
watey doth flow in. » off : | | 

Sothen we muſt:determine ,) that the flux and reflux of the Sea is not a 

diſtin& motion. from the general motion of the ſame, which we have ex- 
—_ the former'Propoſition , by which the Ocean continually moveth 

Eaftto Wiſts but that it-is- a certain mode or affeQion of this general 
motion }".and therefore if that this motion be conſidered in the whole, or in 
the, middle of the free Ocean, itis not ſo rly termed a flux or reflux of the 
$:4,but rather a flux or deflux, yea thoſe terms are not apt enough ; but it is 
betrer'to call iran T#tumeſcency and Detumeſcency , ſo that by theſe peculiar 
appellations, the quality of the flux or motion may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
motion of | flux itſelf. For the Sea always floweth from the Eaft to the 
Weſt , and only appeareth to re-flow, by reaſon that when in one place 
there 15-2 greater-quantity of tater, and that it floweth with vehemen- 


cy: to a'certain place, afterwards in another time this #mperins -ceaſeth, 
N 2 But 


See Scheme. 


' back to contrary quarter, 


_ © 
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But it is therefore termed a reflux, becauſe that the Sea ſeemeth in Bays and 
Shoves to draw near and depart. According to the extenſion of 4ays and ſhores, 
which hapneth not by reaſon of the quality of the Motion it felt ; but by rea- 
ſon of the ſcituation of —_ and Channels, viz. that the Water doth return 

t that the Sea talleth down ; this proceedeth nor 
from the ſcituation of the Coaſts, but from the condition of the place it 
ſelf. 

Neither ought or can the tion of the Sea be regarded from the appulſe to 
the ſbore; for whatſoever the motion of the Sea be, or unto what quarter 
ſoever it be made, the flux is always towards the fbore, which is by reaſon of 
the fluid nature of the water. 

Now ſecing that both the flux or reflux, or in the intumeſcency and detu- 
meſcency, the Sea is moved towards the ſame quarter, vr. from the Zaft to 
the Weſt, and doth not re-flow again, is colleQed from hence. Firſt, that in 
the Ocean removed from the ſbores, under the Torrid Zone, no other motion is 
found than that by which it is carried from the Eaſt to the Weſt. Secondly, 
In the Streights which diretly extend from Eaſt to Weſt, and in which the 

arts of the Ocean are joyned; as the Sirrights of Magellan , Manillan, 

ava, and others amongſt the Indian Iſles : In theſe Streights, 1 ſay, the Sea 
indeed ſwelleth and falleth in 7wel/ve hours ; but yet the Sea in the detwmeſ- 
cency doth flow back from out the Streights from the Weſt to the Eft; there- 
fore another orifice of the Streight into the Weft , which is a maniteſt ſign 
that this #ntumeſcency and detwmeſcency is not a peculiar motion , but a modi- 
fication of the general motion, neither doth the Sea flow back into the: E2ft, 
Therefore Scalzgey and all others are deceived, which here introduce a dou- 
ble motion replicated into it ſelf. 

But yet this muſt be underſtood, that when we ſay, that this wotion is: made 
from the Eaft to the Weſt, the Cardinal quarters are not only underſtood, but 
alſo —_ that are collateral, viz. the Sea is moved alſo by this flax, 
from the Collateral quarters of the Eaft unto the Collateral quarters of the 
Weſt, yea unto the North and South; but not by ſo forcible and valid 


motion. 
Propoſition XI. 


To declare the cauſe of the intumeſcency and detumeſcency of the Sea, or the 
flux and vefiux,oulgarly ſo termed. * © %s 


There is almoſt - no phenomenon of Nature , that hath more exerciſed the 
wits of Learned men and Philoſophers, and that hath deluded more endea- 
vours, Some have made the Sea and Earth to be an Animal, which by its 
inſpiration'and expiration, hath cauſed the flux and reflux. - Others make the 
cauſe to be a great Vortex near to Norway, which for ſix hours ſacketh up the 
water, and for ſo many ſpueth them out again. Scaliger and Others ſup 
ſed the Coafts, _ y thoſe of America, to be the cauſe thereof , by a 
that they repel the appulſe of the Sea, which proceedeth from the general zwo- 
ton : But many, when that they diſcover the connexion of 'this  intumeſcency 
and detumeſcenty with the wotron of the Moon , determined, that it only de- 
pended on that. - But how this ſhould be, is a more than ordinary task to diſ- 
cover ; ſeeing that they reply nothing elſe, but rhat the 'Afovn doth attract 
upwards humors by en occult quality and ſymparhy. Bur theſe are only z2ords, 
which ſignifie nothing elſe, but that the effeRt is cauſed by the Moon after 
ſome that we are ignorant of : but this is the mode demanded. 

Cavteſius deduceth ir from his | Hypotheſis after this manner; Let 
the Diagram of the Nimth Propofition be taken, in which let A BC D' be-that 
Vortex which hath the Earth for its Center, which with it and with the. Moor: 

4s (carried in a greater Vortex about the Sun. M the Center of the Vortex, 
EF GH the Earth, 1234 the Japerficres of the Sea; from which, for the 
greater qr. we do ſi e the Earth to be encompaſſed on every fide ; 
and 5678 the ſuperficies of the Air encompaſſing of the Sea, Now if _—_ 
there 


v » 
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there were no Moon in this Vortex, the point T ,. which is the Center of the . 
Earth, ought to be in the pot M, which is the Center of the Vortex ; but the 
Moon being towards B, this Gentey of the Earth T ought to be between M and 
D, by reaſon"rhat the Celeſi;al matter of this Vortex, is ſomowhat more 
quicker moved than the Moon or the Earth, which it carrieth with it. Except 
that the point T were a little more diſtant from B than from D, the preſence of 
the Moon would hinder, that that ſhould not fo freely flow between B and T : 
ſo ſeeing tbat rhe place of the Earth in this Vortex is not determinated , ex- 
cept from the equality of the ſtrength of the Celeſtial matier flowing about 
it ; therefore it is evident that it ought ſomewhat to approach towards D. And 
after the ſame mode, when the Moon ſhall be in C, the Center of the Earth 
ought to be between M and A, and fo always the Earth departeth a little from 
the Moon. Moreover, becauſe by this means, from this that the Moos is to- 
wards B, not only the ſpace through which the Celeſtial matter floweth be- 
eweenB and T, but alſo that ſpace rhrough which it floweth between T and D 
is rendred more anguſt ; thence it followeth that this Celeſtzal matter there 
floweth more ſwiftly, and therefore doth more preſs both the ſuperficies of the 
Air m6 and 8, a an ies of the Water in 2and 4, than if that 
the Moon were not in the Diameter of the Vortex BD : Now ſeeing that 
both-the bodtes of the Air and Water are fluid, and cafily obnoxious to this 
preſſion, they ought not to be ſo high above the parts of the Earth F and H, 
as if the Moon were without this Diameter BD ; and ſo alſo on the contrary 
they ought to be higher towards G and E, ſfothat the ies of the Water 
1 and 3, and of the Ay 5 and 7, do there protuberate, Now becauſe that part 
of the Earth which is now in F, on the oppoſite quarter of the point B, where 
the Sea is very little high, after //x hours it will be in G, on the oppoſite Re- 
gion of the poxnt C, where it is moſt high, and after other /x hours in H, on 
the Region of the point D, and ſo ny; or rather becauſe that the 
Moon in the mean ſpace doth ſomewhat proceed forwards from B towards C, 
as running in a Months ſpace through the Circle AB CD, part of the Earth 
that is now in F,-o0 the oppoſite Region of the body of the Moon after fix 
hours and twelve minates, cither more or leſs, ſhall be beyond the pornt G in 
that Diameter of the Vortex ABCD,. which interſeteth that Diameter of 
the ſame Vortex in which the Moon ſhall then be at right Angles, and then 
ſhall the watey be there moſt high : and after fix hours with twelve minutes 
it ſhall be beyond the posnr H. in the place where the water ſhall be very low, 
&c. whence it is clearly diſcovered, that the water of the Sea in every twelve 
hours and twenty four minutes, ſhall fow and re-flow in one and the ſame 

lace.' 

Thisis the Demonſtration of Carteſiws, in which that is eſpecially ingeni- 
ous, that it aptly ſheweth not only how the flux or ini#meſcency is made at the 
place, when that the Moon is moved at its Vertex or Meridian; butalſo when 
that the Aon beneath the Hoys&0u is moved. to the Meridian of Mid- 
night. | 
We have ſaid in the end of the N;#th Propoſaion, what any one may. ſeem 
torequire in this Demonſtration, e ſpecially that which ſeemeth to be admired 
ar, that Carteſins ſhould not ſo much as thyak that according unto this Demon- 
ſtrarion, That the leaſt A/tst#de of water and all kind of Detumeſcency, ought 
tobe when that the Moon cometh to the Merzd:ax; as the Moon being, io B, 
the leaſt A/rztude of water is in 2 and 4, on the contrary the water in» 
creaſeth with rhe re of the Moon or Earth, fo that when F ſhall be id 
G. that is, fix hours-irom the Moon, it ſhall have the greateſt A/tit#de ; which 
in truth is contrary to all Experience; for with the acceſs of the Moon to the 
Meridian , the: water increaſeth , and with the departure. of the ſame, 
decreaſeth. But the words of Carte/ivs, as well as the Diagramma, allert the 
contrary. Burt I this abſurdity may be removed from the Demon- 
ſtration,and that by this mode(ſo that it may be approved of by Carte/ius;) for 
let us place the Vortex of the Earth A BCD to be without the Moon, and 
the water 1 2 3 4 to be equally diſtant from the Center T without any Lay 
ut 
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but yet to be moved round with the Earth and Celeſtial matter, between 
ABCDandg678. Now let the body of the Moon draw near unto this 
Vortex ; for Example, into B, and therefore the ſpace T B becometh more 
narrow ; and the Celeſtial matter, whilſt that it endeavoureth to paſs through 
it, prefleth the Water in 2 towards E. 

Therefore whilſt that the Water is expelled from 2 towards E, it is demand- 
ed where the greateſt tumor of Water will be, whether in the place E, which 
is a quarter diſtant from the place F, (unto which the Moon is vertical ;) or 
wherher in a place nigh unto F towards E? If that you aſſert the firſt, viz. 
that the tumor ought to be in E, Experience doth then gaioſay ; but that the 
ſecond is truly ſo, Experience confirmeth, and Reaſon doth induce'to believe, 
viz, whilſt that rhe Moon confiſteth above the place E, the Water is expelled 
from 2 towards T : but the greateſt tumor will be in the place near to 2; not 
in I. For this is manifeſt by Experience, becauſe the Occidemal places do 
later diſcover the imtumeſcency ; but reaſon and the motion of the Water do 
altogether require the ſame Laws : for if the Water be ponred forth into 2, 
that it flow towards 'E, the greateſt quantity will be in rhe place” E, a 
little leſs in the place near tothat, and yet farleſs in the-place nigh to that, 
andtealt of all in E» Soalſo, when that watey is driven from 2 towards E, 
its greateſt quantity and accumulation ſhall be in the place nearto 2; and fo 
much the leller, by how much the place is more remote' from 2 ; but becauſe 
the Earth is movedround that E may come unto F, then at length ſhall the 
greateſt tumor bein E, and the water ſhall be forced towards H. 

Therefore the Diagram of Carteſaus, with the Demonſtration it ſelf, ought 
to be changed, that the tumor may be in the place near unto the very 2, that 
is, to that unto which the Moon is vertical. What elſe may be here ſaid, we 
ſhall handle in our treatiſe of the conſideration of the Carte/tan Philoſophy. 


Propoſition XII. 


In Full and New Moons the general motion of the Sea _ the Eaii tothe 
Weſt 's more violent ; alſo the intumeſcency of the Sea ts found great in 
moſt parts : but in the quarters the motion is found the leaſt of all, and 
ſo alſo in the intumeſcency. 


Experience ſufficiently proveth this —_—_— for Marineys teſtifie, that 
1 


the Sea doth foam and ſwell in New and Full Moons, and in the quarters is 
calm. Now it is cafily demonſtrated according to the Fopetheſ? of the pre- 
ceding Propoſitions : for the Moon, when it is either Fulf or New , is-more 
* near the Earth than at any other time ; and inthe quarters more remote,. as 
Aſtronomers do demonſtrate. Now when the Moos is more near -rhe- Earth, 
that is, when that the ſpace BT is leſs ; the Celeſtial matter being hind 
more vehemently prefleth the watery from 2 to 1 (becauſe it is more near) 
but on the contrary in the quarters, 

Yet the motion 1s obſerved to be more violent in the Full Moons than in the 
New, atleaſt in fome places, which except you will aſcribe to the light of the. 
Moon, 1 ſee no other cauſe, neither can we otherwiſe ſhew, why in the Fu// 
Moo# both Trees and Animals have greater humors, than in the New, ſeeing 
that the' Sea is _ ented in the New Moon. Yet that is marvellous, 
that one Twiſtiys a Dutch-marn relateth in his deſcription of India concerning 
the Kingdom*of Gazaratt, where for many years he dwelt ;. that Cock/es, 
Crabs, and other fhelly Fiſhes, are leſs fleſhy*and juicy in the Ful/ Moos than 
in the New, which is contrary to the nature of all Regions. Neither is it leſs 
admirable; that on” the ſhoars, near to the mouth of the River Indus in the 
ſame Kingdom; that the Sea is augmented and ſwelleth in the New Moons ; 
and not [4 from thence , in the Sea of Calicut, the increaſe is in the Full 

007, 


Propoſition 


f 
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Swe _ Propoſition XII. 


In the titre of the Vernal and Autumnal Equinox, or in the Spring and 
Autumn, the imtume(genc q the Sea is greater than inthe hin foafoes 
of the year, but leaſt in the Solſtices. 
Carteſius indeed pretendeth to ſhew a demonſtration of this propriety from tn 5jrine and 
his Hypotheſis, but f camper apprehend it from his words, coder likes how Axcamy the 
it- can follow from his Hypotheſis.  Itis probable that the Sun and general Yancey 
w1nds do very much contribute to this intumeſcency of the water, and ſeeing greateſt. 
that the Sur inthe Aiquinoials doth incumb on the middle of the Seaof the 
Torrid Zone, therefore either he, or the winds cauſe that the Sea then ſwel- 
leth more than at another time. But as concerning” the So/ftices we mult ſay, 
in acontrary mode, or thar the fame is the cauſe of the greater intumeſcency 
ofthe Sea, in the time of the Aiquinotzals either of the Spring or Autumn, 
which is the cauſe of more frequent rains, winds and inundadions in thoſe - 


ſeaſons. 
Propoſition XIV; 


# 


In ſome parts of the Ocean,Gulphs, and Shoars, great is the encreaſe and de. 
creaſe of the water in the influx, and deflux : in other ſome it it very 
ſmall, 1n ſome not diſcernable, and ſo there 35 no fiux and reflux, or intu- 
meſcency and detumeſcency, | | 


- Thoſe placesreceive great Augmentation aqd decreaſe, r. That are under T's Jowerh 
the Torrid Zone, between_the Tropicks, for then the Moon preſſing for the ache wane 
ſt part is there carried round. 2. In places that are directly extended from inſereral parts 
Ex to Weſt, or nigh the Collateral guarters. 3. Inthoſe Gulphs that are long of the Ocean. 
and leſs broad, the Augmentati6h is the more ſenſible. ' 4, In thoſe places in 
which few Iſſands or procurrents adjoyn to the Earth. FEY 
The greateſt flux and deflux hicheno obſerved, is that which is inthe ry. greaen 
S!reight of Cambaja in one of the -ifilets ofthe River Inds, and it hath ſtruck flux and de- 
many with admiration, for rhe-water recedeth toan high diſtance;and that. ve- — 
ry ſpeedily.  Whence hot 'without reaſon. the River Indus, or the Gulph of —_ 
ambaja 'is thought to be that unto which when that Alexander the Great 
came, and endeavoured to paſs his Army-over, as itis.there related ; the wa- 
ter preſently went back and left his Ships a ground; hence he went no farther, 
but judged that the Gods had here fix the. bounds of his Pepodiog, with a 
me ns veirorepding any farther: The cauſe is the ſmall or narrow, and 
- depreſſion of © the 


deep 'of Channel ; but yet "tis probable there was ſome other 
_ | nn gs vs Noms 


« \ 3 44 


from the ſbogy the ſpace of balf a mz/e. 


_. In the Gu/ph of Campaja the flux augmenteth the Altitude five Orgyas, 
others ſay ſeven, whi nol augmentation hath been 'the cauſe of the loſs © 
Ships by unexpetiented Marimers ; for the warer falling, they haye been 


"Ia the Gulphs and boars of the Streights of MageBanno conſtant time bf the wo coonane 
flux and reflux is obſerved, for ſometimes the water floweth andYefloweth in time of the 
three _honrs, ,otherſome in twelve hours ; Which inconſtancy 1s to be aſcribed rj whe 6 | 
to the violenx, irruption of ' the Ocean into that Streiz37, and from the various Sereighes of 


agitations of the'wing, . CN an are SEPRIC 
p gat Malacea,allo at the $y+ight of Tanda, a notible flux and Zfikx is ob- jon ine 
ved. © 0 > TRTO COUENs + ; 75:  Rod-ſoa 


In the Arabian Gulph, of Red Sea, forne of the Ancients have written that 
there is ſo great a reflux ( as Scaliger writeth ) that Moſes and the Iſraelites 
paſſed over without any Myracle. But it is falſe, becauſe the refux is not there 
ſo great as to leave the Channel dry; On 


/ 


£ * » o 
_ 
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;Qs the Coaſts of China the flux and reflux is very ſenſible, as alſo at the Iſles 
of Japan. | 

1 LR As on the Coaſt - a lying at the ey” Ocean the Sea is 
bo = aw very much exaired, and by by epretied aJAa40) F: ia the 5 the flux 
; T= po —_ is ſo much augmented, that water entreth into the Houſes of the Cozy, \on 
—_ in almoſt all the ſhoars of the South Sea, the Altitude of the water is won- 
derfully augmented and diminiſhed, fo that in the reflux, the decreaſe is ſen- 
ſible for 140 wedes. In the Guiph of Bengala at the ſhoar of Sam thel ffxx 


The flux nt Butin the Mediterranean Sea, which floweth in through the Strrights of 


per ceivable 


Propoſition XV. 


The flux and reflux of the Sea is a violewt motion, viz. an impulſe, but the 
reflux is a natural motion of the water. | | 


For Ge flux is cauſed by the preſſion of the Moon, or matter between the 
Moon and the Earth, or alſo becauſe that the S2z doth nor remain in thar /ci- 
t#ation Which is received. in the flux, this is a lign that it was a vidlent wor7or. 
But in the reflux the Sea is moved from a more bigh place ro a more de- 
preſſed place, which is the natural motzon of wwarey. of Hos 


| ads: 4 Lemma. 


The place of the Moon betng fiven in the Ecliptick, and the Latitude and 
bour of the day, from an Ephemerides, bs ation or Aſfronomi- 
cal obſervation, to find on the Terreſtrial oo the place, unto which 

_ the Moon at the hour groen is vertical, alſo to exhibit alt thoſe plates 
of the ou unto which the Moon will be vertical that day, viz. one af- 
ter another. . 


- p- in- /  Theuſeof this Problem is great, yea very ne : 
Chap. 19+ .. ing the flux and reflux of the Sea.” The mode © | 
- - *-*7 ſhall findinthe Nineteenth Chapter, and the Thirteenth Propoſition. For thers 


©" it is more conveniently explained : yet the Explication of that Propoſition may 
be anticapated, and demonſtrated to the ſtudious in this Chapter, 


in the DoQtrine concern- 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition XVI. 


In thoſe places of the Sea, to which the Moon is vertical, the flux and de- 
flux 15 greateſt, except that there be other ismpediments, whzch we have 
reckoneq up tn the wh 9" And by bow much the Parts of the 
Sea are more remote from the place, by ſo much the flux' and deflux 1s leſ- 
ſer, other things being equal, 


For becauſe in that place the prefſure-is greater, and the tumour of the wa- 
tergreater, Which is more vicine tothe Moor preſſing, and the Celeſtial mat- 
ter ; thence followeth that, that the Propgſtzoniintimateth the objections con- 
cerning ſome other places, in. the —_— of which rhe contrary is found, 
are to be excuſed by the admixtion of other | 


The quantity of the flux and reflux is unconflant in every place, and. divers 
on ſeveral daies, and by ſoa much the __ or leſſer, by bow much the 
von #5,,0#e remote, or near unto that place. 


For the Moow every. day changeth herplace in the Ec/zptich, and fo on other The Moon «- 
dates is vertical to other places, and by;conſequence is more remote from any very day 


, or more near. Which being obſerved, we conclude from the preceeding * 


ropoſition, that there is a divers quantity of the flux and refiux in one and the zupcick. 


ſame place,on divers dazes,whether that the diverſity be ſeaſible or inſenſible. 
Propoſition XVHI. 

* 
' The greateſt intumeſcency of water'in any place, and term of the flux, ought 


to be when thad the' Moon doth occupy the — of the place. But in 
many places it is found tobe in another ſcytuation of the 


For then is the Mooz moſt nigh:to any place of the Earth, when that it is in 
the Meridian of that place, becauſe that the Hypotenuſa of a right angled Tri- 
angle, is lower than the Catbetws., , Wihence it 15.inferred by the XVI Propeſiti- 


on, that, when the Moon isin the:-Meriddan, there ought to be the greateſt in- X*H* 


tumeſcency, and ' Altitude of water; and immediately a decreaſe to ſucceed. 
But when the Moon's in the loweſt of the Mers/4/av;: then the narroweſt of 
the vortex. of the: Earth oppoſite to:it in Supper Meridiar; and therefore 
doth efle&> the ſame, as if havthe body of the: Moon were proſene. 

-But here anjiſeth@ great dt 1, For there are many places and, Coaſts of 
the Earth, in which we find thatthe term.of the fly is not when that the Moor 
cometl:to the Meridian, ( as the: Phidoſpphens held before: rhis age) but ſoon- 
er or latex; viS. when that the: Moon cometh toa certain quarter, not Card:- 
nat; and this quarter is not conftantiyobſeanved,' but in new and fu#f Moons ; 
for the 'moſt = the greatehk lenrvmeſcencyis; and the begining of « detume/- 
cency, before the Moop cometh tothi orwverticaltirele. , So at Lon. 
don'the water is ax the higheſt! when rhe! Mdowxometh to the quarter which is 
—_ ey Sout rand Weſfl, | or:Notth and/Eaft ; that is:to.the Sowrh Weſt, or 

, 
2 certdin-''Pg 


Mariner dbferved' the time of the greateſtintumeſcency f 


quarter, At; the Coaſt of Chrna;:1n the Port of the City Maccas, The greateſt 


by this\mode.' The! Elewationof the Pole itn2degrees, 20 minutes ; in the 12" 1fered 
ear-15 $4 onthe ty of Seprexibery) the Moon wasartull, theo the intymeſcen- by a Portugal. 


cy or Altitude of the higheſt water was obſerved in the morning at z or 4 of an 
hour paſt 8; ' theref6re” theri' rhe Aopr, was removed from the Meridian 3 4 
hours. © Whence thie quarter of wertical- Circle inwhich the Moon at that mor 
mentr'of time was, is found according tothe Problemofthe 3o Chapter. | 
Amnno't 585, on the\'t6of February, in the full Moon, the greateſt hight of wa- 
* ter was obſerved athalf an Hoxr palt a e/even a Clock at Noon. p 
Oo 
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Certain obſer- A certain Dutch Mariner on the dazes of the new and full Moon, noted the 
vations rake Hours Of divers places, for the,term, or intumeſcency of the flux, from which 
y a DutchMa 

riner of the I have extracted theſe. 

flux of the Sea At the twgifth hour ( on the dares of the new and full Moon) on the Coaſt 

in many Ph of Flanders, at Enchuſenin Holland, at Horn, at Embden in Freezland, 
at the mouth of the Eve, at E:der, at the Iſles of Jutland, and at Dover, at 
England. At 45 minutes paſt 12 at Fluſhing in Zealand, half an haur after 
one a Clockyat the Occidental Coaſt of the Iſle of Wight, at Calis, at the mbuth 
of the River of Thames, at the ſboay of Zeland, in the mouths of Scald, in 
Moſa, and at Gored.” A quarter after two, before the mouth of Sca/d, and the 
mouth of Moſa. At three a Clock at Amſterdam, Roter dam, Dort, in Holland, 
at Newcaſtle in England, at Arment in Flanders, in the mouth of the River 
of Burdeaux in the South Coaſt of Britain, Gallocia, Gaſcoyn, gs Foo. 
iugal, and Spain, and on the Weſtern Coaſt of Ireland, even to Hitland. A 
quarter after four in the evening at Roan ih France, between Moſa and.Roc hel, 
in the River of Burdeaxx, in the Bays of the Spaniſh, Portugal, and Galleci- 
an Coaſt ; in the South Coaſt of Britany in France, Gaſcoyn, and on the Weſtern: 
Coaſt of Ire/and. Half an hour our from the Texel, at the South Coaſt of 
Ireland. A quarter paſt five in all the Ports of the Southern Coaſt of Ireland, 
at Plymouth in England, and other Southern places of it, even to the Coaſt of 
Wales: Ar fix in the evening and morning betore Hamburgh in the Elbe, be- 
fore Bremen, the Texel, Antwerpe, in tht Channel between England and Bra- 
bant, without Sorlis. A quarter before ſeven in the evening, between Fa- 
wick and Vaelmuya, in the Channel even to Briſtol ; before St. Nicholas and 
Podeſſembe, even to Waymouth, and Hartepole. At half an hour paſt ſeven in 
the Haven at the Texel, at K:i/duyna, in the middle of the Channel, nigh Ply- 
mouth, and in the £4, even to the Promontory of the Lizard, A quarter 
paſt eight in the evening, nigh the Iſle of Wight, in the Channel, even to Be- 
veſier, without the Fly on the Coaſt of Holand. At nine before the mouth of 
the River Ems in Freez/qpd, before the Fly, before the Coaſt of Freez/and, 


at the Eaſtern Ooaſt of the Iſle of Wight. At half an hour paſt ze» before the 
mouth of the River Thames, on the Coaſts of Normandy and Picardy. And 
at a - wx paſt eleven a Clock in the River Thames, and other places of Ex- 
glan 


Now it is a moſt difficult task to explicate the cauſe of this ſo notable a diffe- 
eask to expli- rence, and that in all places, although it be incumbent on the Ph:loſopher, or 
cx cauſe Geographer. Yet it is probable that the various windings of the ſboars, the 

ſcituation of the Coa#7s in reſpeR of the Sea, the' obſtacles of Ifands, the mutu- 


A_ difficult 


rence. 


al meetings of the t9azer, the diſtance of the places/ from the Lunary way, va- 

rious waies, eſpecially thoſe that are conſtant and general, the declining of the 

ſhoars, and other rhings, do very much conduce to this praptiory of the flux. 
For example : at the Port of London, in the Coaft of England, the water en- 

creaſeth until the Moon cometh unto the quarter of the South-Weſt, wiz. when 

it declineth from the Ecliptich towards the South ; for then water begineth to 

flow back again, but not when the Moon cometh to the Meridian. There- 

fore we ſay, that whilſt the Moonmoveth tothe Meridian of London, towards 

Brazile, ( or from Brazile towards London ) the Seg doth not recede from 

London, but is yet —_ by reaſon. that the Coaſts of America, unto 

which the Ocean is moved by the Moon, do repel that water towards England, 

and this hapneth therefore, becauſe it affordeth not a paſſage for the watey. But 

- why, when the Moon is declining from the. Ecliptich towards the North, 
is the greateſt A/ritude of the wat#y, : and the begining of the decreaſe 

rt , before the Moon cometh to the Meridian, wiz. in the North- 

I anſwer, that this cometh topaſs, becauſe that the Moon is then far more 
near to Eng/ans, than when it declinerh from the Ecliptich towards the South: 

- and therefore then it more ſwiftly filleth ; but the cauſe, why then the flux is io 
longer protrated, even untilthe Moon cometh to the Meridian, may be, by 


reaſon that the. Moon forceth the - Sea more near the Sea of Mexzco, + 
and 
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and Hud4ſons Sireights, where rhere is tound a great :ntumeſcency and detumeſ- 
Ccency. ' N 

On the Coaſt of China, we therefore ſay, that the intumeſcency doth anti- 
cipate the appulſe of the Moon at the Merzdzan ; by reaſon that a continual 
Eaft wind driveth that Seatowards the Weſt. 

theſe allegations I leave to be farther examined, by the ſearchers of na- 

ture, But for rhe finding our of the true cauſe, itis altogether neceflary that 
we acquire accurate obſervations how the fax and reflux of the Seu is made in 
divers phees, viz. it what werzical the Moon is in that flax ; how the quarter 
is varied in # divers place of the Moor, asin the tull and new ; eſpecially 10 thoſe 
places where the Moon becometh vertical, alſo in thoſe which directly reſpeR 
the Eaf?, Weſt, and North. Alſo that muſt be —_— obſerved, how the 
flax is here made in thoſe boars of the day, whillt the Afvon being ia the 
North part of her Circle, hath not the Seaplaced vertically under her , but 
Lands in a long traft, vis. from Cambaja and Ch:xa, even to the Occidental 
Coaſts of Africa, For becauſe then that it doth not directly m the water, 
n berg dedover the Med#exrantan ptares ; | thence fuppoie that fome 
variery this wafrom. Alſo what then it doth, whilſt the Moon 
ruling in the South Hemiſphere, paſſeth over the Mediterrazeas parts of Bra- 
Zile, or Southern America. Withqut theſe obſervations we ſhall hardly arrive 
at the true cauſe, neither ſhall we negleR this argument. 


Propofition XIX. 


The '8ea firweth 19 moſt Coaſts in fix hours and twelve minutes, and reflicts 
eth alſo in ſo many hours. | 


' -Invery few places i floweth in more hewrs; and refloweth in lefs : and on TheScain 

,in very few places it floweth in bours, and refloweths in few pieces 

more : yet fo that the timeof' the f y_ _ (wiz. between the two ,,ce hours 
ve hour s 


greateſt 1ntameſcencres) together ; , with 24 4 minutes, and and refloweth 
rwo ſuch times make 24 hours withiabout 50 minus, ( 48 2) and therefore 
on every daythe a_—_ inrumeſcency falleth out later almoſt by an hour, be» 
cauſe that the Mooy almoſt an 1ntire boar, returneth more ſlowly to the ſame 
Meridian every day. IOO% A | 
We have ſufficiently explained the firſt part of the Propoſition in the Demon. 
ſtr ation of the Eleventh Propoſitian,although in this demonſtration we have ta- 
ken the Altitude of the Sra,the Moon pollefling the Mer:442» : but in this Pros 
poſntion, by reafon that in the proceeding we have ſhewed that in many places 
that Altitude doth happen, the Moos being conſtituted without the Meri. 
dian ; we do not reckon in them the Sours from the time in which the 
Moon 'pofſeſſeth - the Meridian, bur for - that time in which ; the 
Moon occupieth that verticaliplace, in the which when {that the Moon 
is, it is maniſeſt that the greateſt intumeſcency.is, Yet in theſe places 
the period of the ;ncrement ot decrement dothunot exactly obſerve theſe twelve 
hours witih twenty four mmutes, or twenty four hours with fifty minutes ; 
becauſe” that: the". Moon by reaſon of irs various and mutable diſtance from the 
verren; either in or fewer 'hours returneth to the ſame vertzcal, which 
difference notwi ng is not great. 
Although: therefore in all places the fax and reflux be compleated almoſt in 
twelve hours and twenty four minutes,( when that there are go tewpeſts ) alſo 
in moſt this time is equally divided between the flux and reflux, ſo that in fix 
hours itflowerh, and mi fo-maeny —_— yet in ſome places the time of the | 
al to thie rime of the yr, viz. more orlels, The Ocean cnter= The flux and 
W in France infeven hours," and refloweth in five, $0 at !efux of the 
the Por of Maccoa, on the Coaſt of China, the fux is in nine hours, and reflow» giver aus 
eth in three, yea'in fs; that the Eoftern winds blow, . in France, 
_ 'On'the contrary at the Coaft of Zonega (4 River of Kithiopia) the Sea flow- 
eth in tour hours, and refloweth in eight. | ” 
O2 e 


96 


' the: egreſs from Garumna, but rather be more forced on it. 


See the fore- 
going Propofi- 
tions, 


T be Compleat Part of Book I: 


The cauſes of theſe differences are difficult, -Some refer them to the ſwift and 
valid efffux of the R:vers, or alſo to a ſimple efflux ; for theretore the Shoar of 
Garumnadiſcovercth the flux in ſeven hours, becauſc that its ſtrong motion re- 
tardeth the flux, but yet aſliſteth the defiux; therefore the Searetioweth in 
kve hours. Others have added thoſe hours to the flux, by reaſon that the Se2 
retiowing from the more Northern place, hindreth leaſt the Sza ſhould hinder 

But I ſuppoſe 
therefore to be, by reaſon that Garumna poureth forth it {It by « ſtrong vory 
on from its inlet or mouth into the Ocean for ſome diſtance ; this eflux 1s pro- 
hibited on ſome part from the Sea, and fo the water of Garumna is at a ſtand 
alſo for ſome ſpace, before that the Sea by reaſon of the Moon entreth its Chan- 
nel. 

As for the encreaſe of Zenega, which only hath four hours, whether the cauſe 
ought to be aſcribed ro the extenſion of the Channel from the Weſt to the Eg#t ; 
or unto the ſwift deflux of Zenega,which may prohibit the influx for two hours: 
or whether to ſome other cauſe, I queſtion, and require a more accurate obſer- 
vation. iz. Whether it decreaſeth eight hours, or only fix hours ; and in 
the other two do neither encreaſe nor decreaſe, becauſethe ſtrong flux of the 
River hindereth the flux. 

That alſo muſt be conſidered, -that depreſſed and low places'may have the 
flux in more hours, and the deflux in fewer-_ | 


Propoſition XX. 


Whetber the flux doth begin when the Moon toucheth the Hori zon,or inthe jn- 
crement be inthe place, whoſe the Horizon 6. 


So they commonly ſay : but. yet we hold the contrary yn thoſe places; in 
which the water is at the higheſt, when that the Moon is inthe Mer:dzan, For 
when the Moon declineth from'the Aquator towards the: South, then ſhe arri- 
vethatthe Meridian in leſs thanſix hours, and therefore the flux ſhould begin 
when that the Moon is yet depreſſed beneath the Hor: zo0n. On the contrary, 
when that the Moon declineth from the Los #6 towards.the North, ſhe re- 
quireth more than fix hours to-come from the Horizon tothe Meridian; and 
therefore when that the Mooz is elevated above the Hors 20» untothe horary 
Circle of the ſixth hour, then at-length the flux begineth, and ſo it is obſerved 
in moſt- places ; but the contrary is at London, as we have faid in the precede 
Propoſitron. And the reaſon: ſeemeth to require, that although the Moowde- 
cline from the A*quator towards the North, yet that the flux ſhould begin in 
the place where the Moon cometh to the Hor: on : for then the place is diſtant 
by a quarter from the place unto which the Mooy is vertical. And therefore 
the preſſure of the. Sea cometh oy extendeth- hither : and here more accurate ob- 
ſervations are required. | 


The hour being given, in which the greateſt or lea? Altitude of the water is 
on the day of the new or full Moon in the place where, the ordinary, flux 
and reflux is ( viz. of ſix hours, withiavelve degrees.) to determine the 
hour's of the days following after the 'new Moon, in which the greatef} or 
leaſt Altitude ſball be, ns i 40987 | | 


We have ſaid inthe fore oiog Propeſitidnr, thatthe time of the in- 
creaſe and decreaſe (if we Cove reſpe& to-the middle mozgos of the Fhoon from 
484 borgry minutes, in half a day 24 4 mir 


” 3 


the ur ) in one day after placeth 
nules. | | 


If therefore the greateſt increaſe in an place happen.on the day of the. new 


Ml 


of encreaſe ſhall be on 
The 


or full Moon, on the twelfth hour of the day, theſe 
the following dazes.. io v1.0 


Chap. XIV. - Gain GEOGRAPHY. 


Theage of The hours of Scruples. 
the Moon, the day, 


I I2 48 
Z I 37 © 
3 z 27 
4 3 17 
5 | 4 5 
4 F5 
1: 
1 99 
3 
10 ; ol 
11 $ 56 
Iz 9 Fr 
13 10 40 
I4 Ii Midnigh Z 
I Iz | t 
an 12 Mid day 
Viz, lntheend of the firſt ' ay of the age of the Mooy, the greateſt intume/- 
cency falleth out later by 48 fs abo'y But in practice it is ſufficient 


roadd to.the hour of, the new > Mw bor the end of the firſt day 48 minutes, or 


2 of an hour. 
X For the end Hours. 
. of the ſecond 


"a nk 
— ; forthe ſeventh 
; font e cighth” 


Gong On vw NN 


| for the eleventh - A 
or he med. 


wh I2 


This $ cage of time the mill or equal motion of the Moon 
from the oy whah mY unequal, fo that the' Moon in her Pe- 


rigee departeth more ſwift! = er than? in her Apogee, and therefore 

then the | greateſt e e. " Jonget protratted th hours and twelve 
minutes. But wha the wk 15 4 the Xpagee theenereaſe is more 

3 bibs arelefs than 29 dai £8, Tree Lan) 


Gn [2 iondhs is aſſumed. i gg nd ont "Y 


tude is made by the a 4 
done after ſame mariter, 1 
| Mk Ardvcied, | 

: py ch the" Mbor' is jo 7 red fall 
Lent, Foes or, Mad of the ſame hour in divers 


"How A 1s aa by pul ef 63 Globe, we ſhall ſhew in the XXX $ee Cup 39» 
Chapter. And'in- the; Thirry Key Cha apters *% ſhall treat more of the uſe of 92d 37- 
Navigation concerning a more 

We may alſo uſe this met ME s where the time of the flux is 
more or leſs, than in the time of the pp ſo that we arecertain of the diffe- 
renee. The conſideration of the ching it ſelf and practice will more eaſily teach 
this, than our diſcourſe. Pro- 


"2he | Compleat Pare of " Book 1. 


Propoſition XX11. 


The winds do ofiemtimes protratt and often diminiſh the time of the 
flux or reflux in ſome places + Neither are winds of that ne only a- 
ble « do it, but winds blowitig in an other place may alſo effe@ the 


The cruch of the peRres. is ſo — HT that Jt needeth no demon#/?ra- 


£101, 


\ 


Propolition XXII. * 


Great is the varie ity of peculiar or proper motions of the Sea, viz. in which 
a certain part of 4he Ocean # moved either perpetually, or in ſome certain 


months. 
The firſt of thoſe peculiar 
by which part of the Ala it or ican Ocean about Guinee, is moved 
_ Cape Verd, —_ the yr > ding ice which hv wt ag 
00, {ay 6 to which is contrary to the general mo- 
Ke me Hf es v tic tori ie verenon, fo thi it Wo 
ber Je 


approgthing to the s, unto this Gulph, beyond the 
imagination © GO, ob upputation of of their Voyap _ bs rates. 
meth to paſs, that Ships which have ſai/edin two pcs; from the'Coifts of 
Mourr# to Rio de Benin, ( which are one hu "nba rn J ſcarcely in ſix or ſe- 
ven weeks can return from Rio de Benin to t they launch out in- 
to the middle Sea, which is not eafily to EF ing that the Sea is 
moved with a ſtrong motion to the North- ab pie] bran the Iſle of St.Tho- 
145 to the Gulph of Fernando Poo, ca z it the ny. ; although 
they have a fair North Eaft wind: and they Do non. t raft, EX= 
cept. they be forced och by Src nan eh Bed Toovades which 
ſometimes for ſome months are leſs no Fa” For either they 4 


riſhed by Shipwrack, being carried or Df the Rethy* that lay hidden 
yond al expectation, or elſe the Se famine, being detained in 


this Gulph. 
Hr Mthio, ich Ocean; but on- 


But yet this Mot:on is not common os 
ly to that part which adjoyneth to the Coaſf nee, even to that Gulph or 
ve the diltarce of fourteen mules 


ay; for in the Seait is not found to 
from the Jnr, at the diſtance of one degy#e from the 'Fiquator, Therefore 


þ are bow: tonſiderable i is that motion, 


analy: hg, ng-by thoſe @ 5, are " cautious not to gr chate over near 
umo x akkg, ther ey my Steer their accotding ro rheir winds and 
_” Now it GON of aol _ e cauſe + tis literal Sets; of ery Wa 
10g hat LIESET FO hd moved by : a contrary way from the Eff to 
| aid, 
ne cepulled. rod the Coafts of iter iea, loweth back 


on? my 


« bby Fthiopich Oceans extend- 
edna 0P00, therefore” it refloweth into 
this, which yet is 7 /not 
in thiythe contr 
theS:ais mo 
Bay of Fernando t ae Bb one flowing i 
Wager rene, repel from the Shoars ofthe reſt of Aﬀrical as of 

"_ There may be a certaiff /ade erraweotis Channel "in this Gulph of Fernando 
Poo, aro whch the Sea may fall and attraQ the reſt ofthe Ocean with it. 


Pro- 


Chap.XIV. General GEOGRAPHY. 


Propoſition XXIV. 
The ſecond peculiar perpetual motion. 
About Sumatra the Sea floweth from the Sogth towards the North, into the 


Gulph of Bengala, and that with a violent motion, fo that it is > 42970 that 
by the violence of the Sea this Guiph was made, and that the C _—_ of 
Malacca was ſeparated from India. Whether the cauſe be rhat Ocean 


which tendeth towards the Wef?, be forced from ſo many Iſlands, and the Pro- 
montory of the Land of Magellan ; ſo that it ſhould be carnied violently flowing 
noments 4 North, or whether a ſubter#aneoxs Channel be in that Gulph, is to 
be queſtioned. | 

et I ſuppoſe it is not direQtly carried to the North, but to a Collateral qnar- 
ter, which declineth towards the Weſt. ' Yea, this very ſame motzon is tound 
between Javaand the Land of Magellan. Therefore the Dutch fayling to- 
wards the Indies,dire@ their Courſe to that —_—y a of the Land of Ma- 
gellan,or the South Continent, and then ſail from the South towards the North, 


vis. to Java. 


Propoſition XXV. 
| The third ſpecial perpetual motion is obſerved between the Ile of Madagaſ: 
car, and the —— of Good _ » eſpecially on the Coaſt of Africa, be- 
tween Terra de Natal, and this Promomtory of Good Hope. This motion is 
found from the quarter of the North-Eaſt, to the South-Eaft( and from the 
North to the South, according to the extenſion of the Coaſts) fo vehement, 
that Ships with a ſtiff gale can hardly overcome it, and hold the contrary courls 
to Madagaſcar. On the contrary, thoſe who ſail from Canals, into Madagoſ- 
0 
the 


car, and Africa, towards the Promontory of Good Hope, without any help. of 
the winds, are carried unto it by the motion of the Sea alone. I ſuppo 
cauſe to be, the forcing of the Ocean by a general motion to the Coaſts of Afr;- 
ca, where it findeth a paffage. For,this motion is not found inthe middle of 
the Ocean, or that part removed from the ſboars, between India and Africa, 
from a Collateral quarter, But the Ocean is moved from the. Eaſt to the Weſt 


| Propoſition XXVI. 


The ſecond + 
jar moti- 
on of the Sca. 


The ihind fe. 
motien of the 
Sea. 


The fourth ſpecial perpetual Motion is in the Pacifick Ocean on the Coaſt of Tie wart | 


Peru, and the reſt of ica, where the Sea is moved from the 
North : queſtionleſs the cauſe is a 
predominate on thoſe Coats, as we have ſhowed in our Chaprer of Winds. 


the Searemote from the Coaſts this motion is not diſcovered, neither this wind; 
| Propoſition XXVII, 


to the ſpecial perpe- 
al South wind; which _ is found to '*! moon. 
In. 


The fifth ſpecial perpetual motion is obſerved in the S-20n the Caafts of A- The fifth ſpe- 
merica, from the Promontory of St. Auguitin in Brazile, to the Iſles Antilles cial perpetual 


in the _— Mexico towards Florida, th 

Peradv the cauſe is that the Oceans being 

wards Brazile,.is .and by reaſon that a more iree. and broad 

is granted towards the North, thither is carried.” The like motion is obſerved 

in the mouth of the Streight of Manila near the Tovlleppi Iſtes. - Son Japan 

> moſt ſtrong motion proceedeth forwards from the Port of XY baxia towards 
id. 4 AG : 


ce and broad paſſage 


Pro- 


thatis, fromthe South tothe North. a 


The fixth ſpe- 
nh ny pen Mariners of the Prince of Naſſau found the Sea to be carried from the Weſt 


morion of the 


Sca, 


The River 


\ The Compleat Part of © Bookl- 
Propoſition XXVIIT. i 
The fixth ſpecial perpetual motion is in the Streight Le Maire, where the , 


into the Eaſt. But one- obſervation ſufficeth not, eſpecally ſeeing that 

Le Maire writeth'the contrary. + x. 

More ſpecial motions are found in the parts of theOcear at or near the Coaſts, 
but as yetthey arent accurately enough obſerved, or deſcribed. 


Propoſition XXIX: 


Unto the ſpecial perpetual motions of the parts of the Ocean, alſo thoſe do 
pertain,” whith great Rivers cauſe where they exonerate themſelves into 
The Jen. _ | LEE | 


So on the Coaft of Afnica, Loango; Congo, for ten or twelve miles from the 
ſhoar, is a ſtrong motion of the'Sea, from the Coaſts towards the Weſt, becauſe 
many Rziveys, ( amongſt which is the great Rzvey Z aire ) caſt themſclves 


Zaire caſtsit Witha violence into the Sea, and ſorepel the Sea, which motion 1s helped by 
ſelf with a vi- the general motion. Therefore ſome dazes are required that Ships may touch 


olent morien 
into the Sca. 


the ſboar towards the Eaft, contrary ' to the general Motion which is from the 


The flux of 
the Sca in_di- 
vers piaces at 


thoſe Coaſts, although they may be diſtant only one or two miles from them. 
- Soat the Ie Lamon adjacent tothe Coaſt of China, the Sea is moved from 


Eaft towards China © this contrary Motion 1s cauſed by the impetuous flux of 
the great River Thoucoan in China, bur in the Sea more remote from China, 
this motion is obſtructed by the general Motion : neither is it diſcovered, bee 
yond the Iſle of Byanco, © \e 36511 

Hitherto concerning the [pectal perpernal motions : 2 little muſt be ſubjoyn- 
ed concerning the ſpecial-flxed; and anniverſary motions. 


Propoſition XXX. - 


 Creat is the variety of the ſpecial ceaſing, or perrodical motions; and thoſe 
periodical fixed, and anniverſary motions do all almoſt ariſe from aun;- 
_— and lated winds, And ſtated or fixed winds of one place may 

' make the motion of the $e9 fixed in another place. | 
So between the Iſle Celebes,and Madera, when that the motion is Weſt, wi. 
in December, January, and February, the Sea floweth to the Sowrh Za#, or a 


ecrrain times. more near Collateral wind than the Eaft. 


So oe ons in the Streight Gallappa, when the motion is Wei?, viz. in May, 
the Sea floweth towards the Zgft; chntrary to his general Motion. 

At the Iſle of Cerlan, from'the'middle of March, to Offober, the Sera. flow- 
eth towards the South. on the reſt of the Months towards the North, wiz. be- 
—_ that in thoſe Months the North winds are frequent, in others the South 
WIRAS. . 

Between Cochinand Mallareagthe Sea floweth with a Wefternly motion from 
Aprit to AuguFt,” contrary tothe general motion towards the Zaſf# then the 
reſt of the time towards the Weſt the windy aſſiſting the al motion : the 
Sea floweth here with fo great a noiſe, that-thoſe who-know. not the - ſame, 
ſyppoſe/Rocks to be there, againſt which the warers I ſome months : 
after the 15 of February, the Seas movedftoin the: Wes; towards: 
the Eaſt, and India, _—_ to the general motion. © ; inns 46h 

Ar the Coaſt of China and Camboja, in Offober, November, and December, 


. «\? 


the Sea is moved towards the No#th-Weſt ; But in January, towards the Sonth- 
Weſt, with a very ſwift courſe to the Sands de Champa, ſo that they ſeem to ex- 
ceed the celerity of a ſtone that is ſlinged. 


At 
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Chap. XV. General'G E 0GRAPHY. 

Ar Pulo Cato even unto Varela (on the coaſt of Camboja) when motions or * 
winds do not blow, the ſwitt.motzowot the Sea.is towards the South ; but the 
motions or winds move towards another quarter. 

On the Coaſt of the Gu/phot Bengala, from Fatana to the Promontory of 
Malacca, in November and December, a ſwiſt courſe of the Sea is obſerved 
towards the _— p- 4s _ Jul Hh - 

In a4 motion or Wii .hina.to Malacca, in June #7, there 
is a vehement mwotzow of the Sea.trom Paulo Cato. to Pulo Sar Em. the Coalt 
of Camboja. | 

Many —_— — but leſs accurately conſigned , ate to: be read in the 
Tournals of the Mariners. © 

At the Coaſt of  Aguada de fan Bras, not far from the Promontory of Good 
Hope, this is peculiarly obſerved, that the Sea is always moved from the Eaſt 
tothe Weſt towards the /andf0 the more vehemently, by how much the 
Occidental wind oppoſite unto it is more violent. Quyeſtionletis ſome adjacent 
, Coaſt higher than it, is the cauſe of it. ; 


Propoſition XXXI. 


The circular motions of the Sea, termed Whirlpools and Vortices , are The circulat 
threefold : For ſome only move the water in a z otherſome ſuck in the —_—_ 


water, and in certain Gowrs let it forth again; and others ſuck it in, 
not'forth. - 'Alt without doubt there be « fourth ſort in the Channel of 
the $a, which caſteth. out and ſucketh not in the waters.Yet I do not remem- 
ber, that I have readin any Author ſuch a Vortex to be found in the Sea; but 
_—_ are found on the /and. | 

The Chalcidican Euripus or Vortex is famous in Greece,eſpecially by reaſon 
of the. Fable concerning the death of - Ariſtotle; it receiveth watey at certain 
hours, and caſteth them out in others. Iu : 

The Portex at Norcway is the moſt noted and greateſt of all, for it is related 
to be 13 m:/es in circuit ; in the middle of it:ig & Rock called Mozs4e. This 
Voragoin (ix hours ſucketh in all that approacheth near it ; as Water, Whales, 
laden Ships, andin ſo many hours vomiteth them all out again with a great 
violence, noiſc, and crc ation of water, . The cauſe is unknown, 

Between Normandy England is a Vorago or al" , unto which 
Ships are carried with a great ſwiftaeſs, and, being near the Whir/poo/ are re- 
pelled back again. F162 00h 


Propoſition XXXII. 


The motion of the Sea , which wwe call a Concuſſion or Trembling , cometh 
from a ſpiration or wind, which moveth the hor Water it ſelf, and 
cauſeth it to riſe, 


t call it fold. 


Onthe Coat of Biſcay is a place which the Inhabitants call Capbreton ; ofthe con 


there ſometimes the Sea ſwelleth without any winds, fo that it ſeemeth to 
overflow the /bore it elf, and ona ſudden falleth low. The. like intumeſcency 
a foundin a Lake of Scotland ,. called Lowmond, moved. by a ſubterranean 


The Portug als i;Auzo 1523, inthe Sea of Cambaja diſcovvred trembling 
oficho-wWithers far inn | Moons: winds being till, 
the Sea:om-a þ | the. Ships began to 
roul, and to fall foul of one another, toniſhment : 41h thi 
great Mn andgiſturbance, ſome , lome pumpedz others more 
wil th of eſcaping, and got ks,,on which they might 
ſwinyp but on ans it was found tobong Foy ,/Which thus alſo di- 


ſtutbed the Ships an-the Seaas well as the 
\ Pf | Propo- 


\ "IM 
gn IP 


| Th DophaPerep | - Beall 
Propoſition KXXXHI. "4 


JOnR 13th n17 9va;t 
Why the Pacifick Ocean is more Yak, 2nd tvithoar, yoo? Waadran 0r WAVES ; 
ard why it is eaſily moved , 0# rough. with awind. 


The cauſe withbut doubt is, becauſe its motions-towards the Weſt are not hin- 
dred by the intercourſe of ſoars; ab rhe Arbantiick Ocean is, 


CHAF,_XV. | 
Of Lakes. Pools, 'or landing Waters, and Mariſhbes. 
| Propoſition 1"! 
Poa Deftmitovns. - 
—_ FER es gi, 
and at the leaſt having a moderate profundiry : But more. properly, that is 


termed a Lake which receiveth in, and letterh forth Rivers. 

Pools. A Pool is a ſmall Lake, which doth never -receive'or ſend forth (Ree 
vers. 

Mariſhes. A'Mariſh is water-in 2 Metiterranean place, here and there haviog:the 
lands extant and about 1 it, or maxed with the Earth. 


__ | Propoſition If. 
Lakes are four- F,nkts ave Fourfeld © T. -itkes neither ſend forth or receive Rivers; and 
_ ſuch Lakes, if ſtall, are" termed Pools ; bur wy > e, they are called Lakes. 
2. Some ſend foreh River}, bat receive'none.”' 3, Orhers receive Revers, and 


{chd forth none : And 4. ſottie both receive a ſend forth Rivers ; and ſome 
of thoſe __ greater than they receive, ſome equal, and ſome 'lefler. 
Alſo ſome ſend forth s River almoſt in the ſame /ine with that which they re- 

ceived ; others in another /ine, byto andther quarter : alſo ſome receive more 
than they ſend forth ; ſome more few, and ſome equal. 


Propofition II]. 


. To declare the generation and roouties of thoſe Laker, which neither 
\" 1 ſend forth nor recefve Rivers. 


mw Laketare dkher greer; 2hderate; or ſmall. Some of the inalonnce 
anffrhalf vey pope ata and when it' hath notrained 
P's to Eero ied up ;, and both theſe are termed Pools. Nowttis 
ally of thoſe: thut.aredried upyi vs; the plenty of 


TER the pluce in which fuch:fianding Foods are: 
that" inthe midſt of elevared! y althe' rain- 
2h rich a Pool oi ionn 9 in O11! ny 3; Ic > thy 


In r:dia are in Ifedre neem 
man Pools. 4 orion) 
compaſſed with v a het 
the Summer months they may* 
Rivers or Fountains. 


' or tanding-owaters' made inatiey 
In em mi ry xy en- 

the Pls vworths, «that in 
iſh mp5 overt watery wholive! far/from 


After 


"” 


- 
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After the like mode fmall Zakes and Pools are made by the exutridatiors of: 
the Sea and Rivers. - \-Unrri 

So the River N:Jus and Niger exundating, when that they have reflowed, 
leave; many Pools behind them}, 'which cither the Natives fortifie or make, 
that thence they may draw water on the other Months of the year, For the 
ſame reaſon, in Moſcoiwid; Finland, Lapland, inthe Spring ; Summer and Au- 
rumn, are | partly by reaſon of the ſbores, and partly becauſe of 
the diſſolving of the Swows and Ice. But although ſome Lakes be dried up 
in the. Summer, and-aftet # long ceſſation of Rains; we may not thenee firmly 
——_— that they had all cheir'warers from thoſe Rains , for they may be 
dri [10% 5% WAR © 30 

Aafworher Lake without Rivers that ate not dried up, their generatior: 
may be alſo referreditothe-Rains, v1: if that they have a profound Channel, 
in which ſo great a'quantity of 'twatey. collected trom Rains may be kept, as 
that the heat of the daniis hor of force enough to confume it all before that 
another Rain falleth : bur it is more probable, that theſe Lakes have peculiar 
Revalett in the-bottam; from which rhey receive ſo much watey, as is con- 
ſumed by the exhalation. And this cauſe alone taketh place in thoſe Fools 
that are found -on #h&:tops of Mowntains ; as in the Mountzin Brutferus in 
Ceniſics, and others. Now it is ble, that ſome of theſe alſo were gene- 
rated long fince by a great inundation of Waters, and thence conſerved by Ri- 
vers : nay without queſtion ſore of theſe; Lakes that are near the Seq, and 
alſo ſalt, bY: their from ſome inundation of the Sea through ſome paſ- 


ſage ras Lake. ,andothers in Holland. There: are alſo many fat 
es in Pers. | 


Neither is there ady great number of theſe Lakes without Rivers ; ſome Nor many 
ſmall anesare forind-itt Moſcoviaand Finland , the Lake or Pool Lycbnitd in [30 view 
Macedonia, the!LakeiAppobbariariri Myſia ; one in Carniola, called Zrinzee ; thoſe nor 
a round-one in 6b1na';; another called Hilam in Cochinchina; one in Z an- litge. 
haga; one at the City of Metico, twelve Leagues in length.- All theſe are 


ſmall, except that in a, 10: of tones: me," 

[There is only one;great Lake of this kind in the whole: Earth, and which The Lake 
exceederh all others,'2o; wit; that of Parima in America, which is about Paine me 
300, 4wiles ,in_lengtitfrom-Baſtro Weſt, and about an hundred in breadth, : 
where broadeſt ; yet nevertheleſs it doth not receive, nor fend forth any 
Rivers, Howit hadcits originals no mean-doubt ; whether long fince cauſed 
by the inundation of; thei Octatt or flowing from ſome ſwbrerrantan' Foun - 
ore) gry, ven op ;wheeher'it be conſerved by Rams, oritrom the: ſame 
= It ſeemeth to me probable that it hath Springs atabe bottom; rhat 

upply- as much as the heat bf: the-Swn confumerh,  '. \.\\\. | 
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Propoſition IV. 


"WW, Ot 90,9 [ p 
Todeclave ation, þertatios: of thoſe Lakes: 4bat neither. re- 
ctive, nor ſend forth any Rivers, | ICS 
Pronto drm + Lakes, ocng artak Rides fl of te: 
» (891 aing.or Springs, { ariſe in 52402 
Moſcovia, Finland, and Lapland, viz. where there is any cavity in the place of Lakes, that 
of a-Spring;i bit bes fo.large axtt contain is quantity: of .fahing WartF; then neither __ 
Mt: - 4D the water: toi cad- P3y wivery : 
jacent places. Neither may we doubt, but that theſe kakey' haye theit ge» 
neration ard conſervation from Springs in the bottoni , whether it be a true - 


S or an apparent Spring, viz. Water flowing from -another place thi- 
ther rough a ſubtettaneous paſſage ; which. laſt appeareth more pro- | 
boble; 4a reference to certain Lakes which immiediately ſend forth (great 
- Rovers, Of ſuch ſmall Lakes there is a great multitude, as I have faid 
as Volga, from whence is the firſt original of the River Volga; Odoium , 
from whence floweth Tanais ; Adac , the original of one of the branches wa 
P 2 the 


receive Rivers, 


T be Compleat-Part of /  Book'L 
the River Tigr# ; Oſera in Mofcovia; the Spring of the River Soſhanm ,; which 
is diſcharg into Volga; and many other ſmall ones, We only reckon up tho 
greateſt of moſt note, / _ 201E Ut 
1, The famous Lake Chiamy, hot far from India, inthe Latirade:of: 1 = 
grees, = — _— four Aeosabqes, in_s and 1m | 
into the Kingdom an, Fen Df .X4 Menam, — 
++ 5 Wrgre i bur fone Maps have o vey Bireaadicirns- 
ke Lake Cinewhoy in Ch mop: ver cowards 
z. The Lake Cineuyhay in China, w Rivero 
the North, which vac with another entreth Ching. | 
3- The "Lake Titicaca in America meridionalis of 80 miles + it 
ſenderh forth a great River, which terminatreth in a faralbLate, nei ris it 
ſcen any farther : and about this Lake are Gtres nnd Towns, \1 Peirig 
4- In Nicaragua in America is a Lakefocalled , about: four miles fromrhe 
«gr Chan and 100 miles from the Atlantick , im which ir-runeth in 
at C/ anne 19141 01GA 191 
- . The Lake Iroquois in Canads, the originat of pede Rolhonds 


rnes. noir, 
6. The Lake Aunibi in Afa, under the david of $1 dugroes. | 


. Propofition Ve + 4 in em: 
\. newod 1 
To declave the generation and conſervation of. thoſe Lukds that verevvr Ri 
vers, and let out none. 


- | Now it is manifeſt, that his Lalewtban 
= Rivers which they receive, and thar flow into them ;- Fotwwhen thar Rivers 
—_—_——_— ſpring, and arrived intheir pafſage'at any: noted and 
—— the water is cotiected in chis, and rbakerh/a Lake; 't i 


Earth arthetortom prong v .irfackerh dachocenrer; and 
tranfmirreth it the coadjucent E%, or which! F be more'fre- 
if there be- — _ = —————— — 
Wartr ; this part of 'the , 4o-rhacon 
that account the Late doth not flow' ver! - No n 197 2pprot! 2: 
Of —_— Eg vuey., 
r. In preceding ow we J Taike Ntv.or, 
fenderh forth » River; vin a final Late ;"rhis 
be one of this ndmber. | 01 | — 020 EITEE 


ine, thrau ww all 


2, The Lake Aſphaltites in'P 4. 
none ; it is ſeventy miles long and five 


the River Jordan, but ſendeth 
broad. 


3- Aſmallone in Aſia minor. 

4.\A ſmall one in: Maredoria ; called Jas, whithuannrerh Undo Ny- 
Vers. 

5. The Lake of Geneva. 

My 'A& Lakein Prrfia,+ dig onmtnhi 2 
FD. The Lake Soran in Moſcovia, which receiverd) two Foal Rove 

We 3137 | | WAY IMC 

$. The River Ghiin Afvic Aldane Atlas endod/ioniſte; 
che Rover ws Nadee tr tle ep: Iv but other bring 


34 0.0 0.216 
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Propoſition Vis! 


To explain the generation of thoſe Lakes, which both rrectve and ſend forth 
''\Revers, 


There is a threefold difference” of them, 'as: vines fad in- dike ſecond Pro- Of Lakes. 
on; for cither they receive a greater quantity of 4wazey than they fend ich bout 
orth., or an equal quantity, or a leſſer. If that they ſend forthagreater {endforh 
uantity, it is manifeſt that that Lake hath occult ſprings If leſs, it is a Rifets. 
f 1gn that there are ſecret AquedwFY inthe boxtoin, or a ſpungious Eatth : bur if 
it be equal, we gather that there are neither occult Aquedu# nor hidden ſprings 
in the bottom. The caufe of the gener ation \theeefore ''is —_ , the ſame , 
which we ſhewed in the fourth Propoſition, viz. the cavity and depreſſion of 
che place, —— vantity of 'water, ung&wWhich a - q" occult ſprings 
snd much racy, diflolved S#ow and He help oo the ſame; | 
Thoſe thatare generated fromthe influx of one River, the ate placed in 
the\ middle tract of the Rovers, and render the Riters direct diredlly,.o of rheſe 
there are a great number. | Sothe River Nagey makerh four Tales in its paſ- 
on The Nite makerh Lakes in ixs paſlage, which the Maps do not 
' The River Duina patiorh through fix orfeven at leaſt : arid you ſhall 
_ other Rivers in Moſcovia and Finland, in the great Maps, to make fix- 
neg rene Wo. come to their month; But it is beſt to conſider 


_— a prouerchr R#evers than have received. 
he moſt famous for magnitude are _ 


i. Zaire ; a Lake of the procurrent of Africa , lying between the thir- The Like 
teenth and fexth degrees of South Iatitude, and therefore in Longitude hath 24" 
105 miles ; inthe midſt of it lieth an 1/and (beſides other ſmall ones) of that 
ma , that they can bring joto the field at feafitwenty or thirty thouſand 
fighting men. This I : doth in a manner twice cut the Lake, ſo that one _ 
is accounced [for a peculiar Late, it is: called Lemgre: from. this Lake 
three mighty Rivers, Nile, Caama and Zaire. certain ſmall Rivulets 1 
flow into the ſame, which 'do -not only ſeerh ſufficient to tupply wn. rw 
of the fame ; ſo-rhar iv-is probable, that it hath certain ſprings at the bot- 

rom, akehoogh the inundecion robe nſeridedto be th> ſhowers that fall in rhe 
phovral months. \ £ 

2.'\Z oftan; « Lake not far from Zaire berweem: the texthand finth degrees The Like 
of South latitude, und therefore: about fixry moles in Longitude : k ſendeth Zaflen, 
forth u branch: i Nile, and receiveth ſmall Rovers. 


3- The Lake ir ie the Prowontory of Good The Like 
enderts forts Rronler, which with other wafers, [at 54% 
length: -makerh ths River Ven holy:  It' receiveth ſa1all Re. 
DOrs. DOR « Tt bn 
4. The Lko Apuilendo receiverh + branch fromthe Lake Z a#ro, and ſend- The Lake 
eth forts many Rover ing ge) AMquilunda. 
| Onrgs; a Lake in \berween the-Goerld 63 degrees of Latitude, The Like 


Bey: rv in | m1. ern where ic-is at the- broadeſt : It yes 94c* 
cadverds Ryorrs, ———_—_— other Lakes, and ſenderh 
forth the v River Suey7 inco 


6. 'The Lake miles Jony and 15 it receiverh the River 
Suey i from tO worn Wa Sedaty: a moderate/ons from Net 
—— hen Moos, Ie fender fonts River ims-1ls Baltitk 


BY The Lake Oſera, reveiveth the River Koaſam, and others, and ſendeth __ 
+ 7 —_ oy wma intothe Volga. | 

Go Lake or Marjſh in Zapland, in leogth 40 miles, in breadth +4. Live 
= Ir recei the River Avilas,  leiſer Rrvoers, (mien get forth Enarach, - 
the River Paes into the Lappian Sea. t 


bag at giTla, 


106 . + 11 *T be Compleat Bart of . © Book]; 

The Lake wiz. 9. T/la, a Lake in Moſcovia 3o miles long, and 15 brogd; it hath in the 
midſt of it an Iſland, as in the Lake Zarre:Þr ireceiveth a River that paſſerh 
through 10 Lakes, and ſendeth forth a famous River. There are many 
more in Moſcovia, Finland, and Norway. | | 

Lakesinchine, 10. In China are four famous Lakes, which receive Rivers, and again di- 
{tribute them into divers 

Lakes i 13. In Brafil, in the ſame manger as in China, are the Lakes Euparia , and 

Braſil. Puerto de los Reyes, in which: the Rivers Argemia and Omoranna do meet 
and paſs through. 11 


\ Propoſition VII. 
Many Lakes contain freſb Water, very few ſalt or Marine. 


Thoſe that have their being from: Rains or Rivers, as alſo thoſe that 
have their own r {prongs more from the Sea; but thoſe that 
are cauſed by an inundation of the- Sea t a certain paſlage; are Ja/t, as 
alſoſome which have ſprings of Sa/t-water 1n the bottotn : So the Lake Har 
lem and others in Holland, are ſalt. Theye is '2 ſalt Lake found in the. Ile of 
Madagaſcar, in Pers, in Cuba, which hath two Leagues in circuit; i ſcituate 
not far from the Sea, and although it receive certain Rivers of freſb-water, 
and breedeth F;ſb and Tortosſes, yet it is ſalt. So the Lake Aſphaltites, al- 
thengh it receive the freſb-zwater of Jordan, yet it is not' ſweet, but ſendeth 
forth ſo ſtinking and violent a vapour, that the circumjacent land forithe ſpace 
of half a mzle 15 barren. | 21n | 


Propoſition vnl. 


. Whether the Caſpian Sraben Lake, Strright, or Guiph of the Ocean. 


The Caſþian Some will have it tobe properly termed n $22; but no Sr can | ly be 
4: 00 termed a Sea except it be a of rebar id arent it badgers to 

— "ya the Ocean by ſome manifeſt tract ; but they will have'it joyned' to the Oce a, 
. by ſome ſubterrancous paſſage. | The "Ancients indeed would baveit- to be | 
joyned with the Indian an ; others witly the Northern ; but experience 
ſufficiently ſheweth both to be deceived. Concerning a ſubterrameons paſſage 
the matter is uncertain ; yet it ſeeineth tobe from thence, that it 
receiveth ſo many Rivers, and. thoſe noted for great quantities , whith quan» 
tity of water the Channel could not poſſiblecontar, except that it exonerated 
the ſame by ſubterraneous Caverns and pajoger into-tie Ocean. But others 
ſuppoſe that quantity-of wazer be: cooſlimed;, vie that it pes 
netrateth not inta the Ocean, butinto the» vicine Mow axis, of which' there 
is a great number , and almoſt all ſend forth ſprings. Scaliger and others 
aſſert, that this Caſpian '1Sea; is. carried by:a ſubterratcour into the 
Euxine Sea; but he —_— no probation of - it: gooup may: beafgn, by 

| | : 


it .. 
reaſon that the. Euxine oh > 1 7s vg waters in greet abun- 
- dance through the Boſphors 2,; which! of 5 fore. think that 


it doth not receive from the Rivers , but by:'a- ſubterranean from the 

- Caſpian Sea: But it ſeemeth ndt ſ0 to me torhave.anyeonjun@ion: with! the 
. Sea;' and therefore I ſuppoſe it tobe a Zaake; and ſo xagher \to be talled, than 
a S$za, Now whence -it- was: firſt is a greatcs- difficulty: ; ;Some ſay, 
that great Mountains of Suits are tound it izs bortohd, rnd that thence i barh 
its ſaltneſs ; but the wwatey they ſuppoſe to proceed from the multitude of - Rj- 
vers that exonerate themſelves into this Late-or Ses,: Yet theſe 
waters make tothe'conſervation of it.; yet Irhink atmore \that this 
$a for ſome Ages ſince was conjoyned. forthe Ortay;- neither I-gue ſtion 

_ but that the Zuxine Seawill at lengelibecome a Lake for the ſame reaſon, the 
Boſphorss being obſtructed. v2, A 2s « 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition. 1X. | 
To makes Lake inaplace, if. that 7 be Poſſubte. 

It may be dane, if;4hat; there be .g River in the land agigyning, or that a Of making 
Spriog be foundiin the! place, apy that the place CDT EI: depreded ns; 
and low than.in the adjacevs places; Although tmall Later may.be alſo made 
onthe tops of Afountains : therefore the.place myit be balloweg,and the egrrh 


dug away unto ſo great Te fas and. amplitude a5, we require, and. 3ts lides muſt 
be Enced: with baukr v by weduit need {6 require z thenan lalett bejng 
made from the Channel of the r:ver, the water muſt be let in; orif that a 
Fountain in that place affordetlyg:fufliciegt, quantity of watey, there is no need 
of that inlett or aquedut?, 


| Propoſition X. 
Totahe away, or &y #þ a Lake. | 
That may be performed two weys:; :1. If +hea;þowtom of, that Lake be high- 
er, or of; almoſt an equa depreſn with the:viging place, 30 dgueduF being ; 
rom rac 


made, the twater will flow place or Lakti,..avd,at leogth will reader 
the bottom dry, the heat of the Sus aſliſting, and Earth OR caſtin. 2. If 


that the bottom of the Lake be lower than the vicine place, it muſt firſt be 
fenced with trench in irs whotecircuir; teaving-only fome Channels or open 
pailages ; thep making uſe of Water-mills, the water muſt be expelled and 
drawn out, and then the bottanymuſt be covereg with earth and dung,and ſuch 
ſeeds caſt in, which ſuddenly will take root, as Muſtard-ſeed, Coleworts, and the 
like. By this mode the Dutch very well know how to draiti Lakes, and to 
make fruitful /ands of them. * \ | | 


-Propofitian XI. 


Marifhts are of two” ſorts ; ſome \ are ouzey, and c ne of a mixt [ub- 
_— it were, wp of Water and Earth, (o aries not Rethe 
| footſteps of a man: others have ſmall ſlanding Pools, with ſmall portions 
{3183 3BUT 21 vi th) A TI &91 0015114 LAG 09017-2307 & (11 ' & 
Of KEArrſt Fort are Thoſe, that receive or. fend forth.no. Riwers.; ſuch Ma- 
29s are in Holland, Brabant (where.is the Marah de Peet,) and manyin 
e balob eg whit (eine of ighefecond Geriare admixaid; Bur: many of- the 
ſecond kind are found at the 0r7ginals or. ſprings of Rivers, !/Whenee ſome arc 
wont ball GD Fevings or Kargber; as the Marifbes of Tana 
ini Mſe#0ia; bf the Ni/o/9c- Buch MMarifbrs ao; ſeem tobe in Savelax, a 
Province in Finland in a great tract of /and ; alſothe Marifbes of Enaract ; 
the ChHlonides Mittthes ot "Hvirajrhe Maviſbes of Chaldea, through which 
the Exphrates doth paſs. Theſe Mariſbes are frequently-fovnd: in Woods arid 
Daſane has DG becuaſe har thewia;s which irrigateth thoſe /axes, 
X 16s eavin pans onfghad og the any y reaſon that the 
Terr dovrey its Rays. fi Mariſbes are found here and 


" 
j 6 
. 


| 
i olls 216 Sod 3 na if ll 
the ſreond ſort ure four-fold ;1 142, ſome both 
—— receive,; ſore only ſend forth , and 
orth. The firſt ſort are generated and conſerved, 


ers 
y by pigs and water effifed betbre'that it be br to 2 certain 
/, and alſo from a greater quantity of water than can poſlibly be brought 
through aChannel; many of- which, ſort are in Moſcovsa and Finland : Ma- 
riſhes of the laſt kind probably are conſerved, and ſpring from r4iz and ſmall 


ſprings. Ariſtotle calleth the Paulus Meotis a Lake, and that more rigbtly. 
: Propo- 


The Compleat Part of +. | Book. 
Propoſition XII. 
Marifbes have a ſulphurous, bituminous, and fat Earth, 


a Le This is diſcovered both-from the black colour, and from the Reeds which 

of Mari generated take fire; us is found in Holand and other 
places. is, by reaſon are contained in the.raiſc 
of the earth; a wn eng ms pee Yet all Mari/bes are not ſuch ; 


but where rhe Earth is ſtony there are no Mars/bes : tor. whero there 
is a ſoft earth, hems bp eta jv he wad ſulphurous ſubſtance. 
74 ' - - Propoſition XII. 
| To drain Mariſbes and Fens. 
of draining of Although ſome Fens have an et no more 'is required to 
Fen, drain them to ſack a depebp go bigh grotuns may do, Pt ns an 


flow away by ſome Channel or Aquedut?. 2. If that after ſome weeks _/ 
have been driedby the Suww,+we caſt in a quantity of dry earth. 3. 
that we make 2 fire upon them: and 4. If For we hin hinder watey from foviog 
into them ; as rain, aod the like. 


CHAP. XVL 
Of Rivers in General. 


. Propoſition I. 
__ comprehend in this Propoſition the + definitions neceſſary fon this” do- 
ine. 


' Of Rivers, and x, River is water flo from a certain. place of. the Earth to another 
_ definiti- A place ina —_ within its Channel. A, Channel is that cavity 
in the Earth in -the water is contained , which is' more depreſſed and 

mnt weapr ie eay that water. 
2. A Riouletisa rene hactinns Nor rey <b 04 «pat 


bear moderate /; 
em of Fluvins, 

4. ' That watery is lc pj a Torrent which floweth from the Mountainous 
places with a violence. 

foes Alon he gl 

ver or grep or or 

Aww; yet for the moſt part DE Een rs 
otherpart of th River Yet \thoſe ave Mi | 
proceed a River divaricated into two AR 39.50 Gouerrcrh 

7 A Fountain or Spring, is water bubling Wi ont Ccer- 
wag the Earth. 
8. Aﬀ#elbis, when the watey bubleth up, but fowerh ao forwards, 
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Propoſition II; 


Torrents and Rivulets may ſometimes proceed from a quantity of rain, and 
diſſolved Snow. 


For in the Mountainous, or more elevated parts of the Earth, are found ma- From whence 
ny Cavities, ſmall Lakes, and ſtanding Pools: Now ifthat ſo great a quanti- Jon and 
ty of water flow into theſe from the falls of Rain or Snow, that they cannot proceed. _ 
well coatain them, they overflow and run down on the more depreſſed places ; 
and becauſe that on every year this happeneth, it maketh'a Channel for it ſelf : 
but ſometimes Torrents do flow without any Channel. From this cauſe, viz. 

Rains-and the diſſolution of Svow, many R:ivulets are made alſo Torrents, and 
moderate or indifferent Rivers in thoſe places, which have ridges of Moun- 
tains in a long tra, as the Procurrent of Africa, India, Peru, Sumatra,and 
the like. And theſe Rivulets flow neither in the Summer, nor ip the night, 


but only in the dy, 


| Propoſition III, 


.M 5h roceed from Fountaifts. But Rivers of agreat magnitude, 
. have their Qraginal either from the congreſs of many Rivulets, and in- 6 

different iy , or flow from Lakes and Marſhes. For no Rivers of a- £ Ra | 
ny. conſtderable magnitude ( as the Albs,the Rhine ) do flow fromone K7 
Fenatain but earl Frome many (mall Springs, or Lakes : But theſe pro- girutes xg 
ceeding from Lakes are. augmented by the acceſſion of other Rzveys. coed from 

The River ona or Rbha, receiveth two intend and more partly K;wy. un 

lets, and partly indifferent Rivers, before that it diſchargeth it ſelf into 

the Caſpian Sea ;. and the Danube, as many before ſhe flow into the Pon- 

Is. 


- 


And although that Pliny and Cardan write, that no Rivers flow into the 
Nile , yet experience teltifieth, the contrary to them that have rravelledin 
Aby(ſme. The Propoſition is' eafily proved by an enumeration of Exam- 

3 ” 


The Iprings of ſome Rivulets and Rivers are in Mountains, and elevated Spriops pro- 
places 3 and ſome on a Plane. As for the Springs of thoſe Rivers that proceed = 
from Lakes, we have faid in the former Chapter, that thoſe Springs are in the & Mountains 
bottom, or Channel of the Lakes : and that ſuch Lakes are as it were Conducts 
and effafbons about the Springs before that the water flowerh in a Channel, or 
= a greater quantity. For ſome Spirngs are covered with Earth or water, 
others open. | 

The. a 5.0n- a Plane are of thoſe Rivers,'from which Tanass and Atbis 
exilt in their retract, unto. which others do accede. It were caſte tocollet 

Cardanus denyeth theſe Fountains to be generated in theſe plane places, but 
to be derived from the vicine Mountains, by oma ſaleerruneons paſſage... Bur 
I ſuppoſe that ſuch, Springs firſt make a ſtanding Pool, or Marſb. For Taxais 
2 Pm flow from a Spring, but from a Mar/b, or ſome leſs profound 

Lf 


. Many. are 2 Mauagajoous Springs of Rivuulets, ns of thoſe of the Rhine, 
Po, Danube, Boryithenes, &c.” © | | 

bor Nile, Wolga, and the great River of St. Lawrence in Canada flow from 
a Lake. 

Yev there is one mode, by which from one Fountaig a great River may 
proceed, vis. if that the Fountain be an Elevated place ; but the 


Channel of the River muſt be a little higher than the Altitude of the 
Q. 7 
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inlet. So the flowing water, firſt in a more ſwift Current, then ina more 
flow, is eolle&ted in the Chanxel, and in courſe of tune may be & very 
great River, by reaſon that ſo much did not flow out in the firſt gegera- 


t10N. 


Propofition IV. 


Ryivers are very much augmented by frequent Rains, and diſſolved Snow, 
and that in divers Gaſens and months of the year. 


So in the Region of Peru, and Chili, ſome Rivers are ſo ſmall rhat they 


Ss. excreal- flow not in the night.time, but only in the day ; becauſe that then "the water 


ed by rain and 
mow. 


The Opinion 
of Phileſo- 
phers, and Ge- 
ographers, are 
YAriOuS. 


floweth from Snow diffolved on the Mountains of the Andes, through the heat 
of ' the Sun. af the Rivers —_ w” Or Tn 
the procurren ica, as in o, Angola, and the like, are bi in the 
day than in the et Soit is alſo in the ſhoars of Malabar, dy, hore 
in India, Yea in thoſe four Regions in Summer time the Rivers are almoſt 
dried up, and in the Wizter, or wet ſeaſon, are overflowing.” So Wo/ggin the 
Months of May, and June, aboundeth with water, ſo that the Landy and 
Iſlznds, are then covered with water, in the other Months the Sands will hard- 
ly admit « paſſage over them for Ships that are laden, The reaſon is, becauſe 
that then, the Snow is diſſolved on the Mountains, whence thoſe Rivulets pro- 
ceed, which being more than ene hundred, do exanerate themſelves into the 
Volga, . So the Nile, Ganges, Indus, &c. are augmented from rains, or Snow : 
ſo that they overflow the Lands. But theſe augments happen in a different 
ſeaſon, becauſe that rhey ariſe from divers cauſes, and diyers places ; for by 
reaſon that rains are more frequent in the Winter ; therefore Rivers are more 
high at. the ſeaſon, except another cauſe intervene from'the diflokurion of 
Snow, which ſometimes happeneth in ſome places and Mountains in the 
Spring, in others in the Summer, and in others in the intermedial time, by 
reaſon that the Snow is then diffolved on the Mountains that are adjacent to 
the Rivulets of theſe Rivers. Moreover fome Rivers, efpecially the grea- 
ter, proceed from remote places, where it is then Summer, whenitis Winter 
in the place through which they flow ; and thoſe variations cauſe the ſwelling 
of Rivers in divers ſeaſons. But moſt Rivers do ſo in the Spring, becauſe thar 
then Snow is dillolved in. moſt places, The variety of theſe cauſes'muſt be 
ſhewed in the particular deſcription of every River, - oo 

Concerning that peculiar Spring of Fapan, which floweth every day only 
for two hours, we ſhall ſpeak in the following Chapter. 


Propoſition V, | 
What may be the Original of that watey which floweth from Springs? Or 


whence are Rivers generated? 


We have before our eyes the great River Rhine, Albs, andothers, the gene- 
ration of which by reafon of therr abundance of warers, ſeetterh more admi- 
rable than that of R:vw/ets: but we have ſhewed in the precedent and third 
Propoſition, that the water of Rivers partly pro: from-rein, and the difſo- 
lution of Snow, partly from Lakes, and partly from the of Rivylets 
andRivers, Thereſore the queſtion is not ſo much | the Riſe 
rntke bed of Rivers, as the Original and perpetuity” of Fountains and 

rings, | % 
The Opinions of Philoſophers and Geographers boticerning it ate" va» 


rious, 


1. Some 
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1. Some think that all the watry of Sprines of Rivers proceed from Rat; 
or dillolved Svow. And this they rake tor a f1gn of it, that Rain, and diffol- 
ved Snow do much augment the Rzvers, that oftentimes they extend beyond 
their Channel, and overtiow Regions : alſo that Rzvers do miuch decreaſe, and 
fome leſſer ſort 'of them are altogether dried up, when no Razn, for along 
while in the Summer ſeaſon, hath fallen; becauſe that” their Channel 15 
not very profound, and therefore have. collected little water : but* thoſe 
that have a deep Channel are” nor dried up in the Summer, by reaſon -that 
they have gathered ſo much water from the Rains that fell, and diſſolved 
Snow, 10 fs all cannot be turned into vapours, except by a daily and con- 
tinual heat. 2. Becauſethar” there are very few Rivers in thoſe places 
where there is little 7a;» : asin the more inward part of ffrica there are few 
Springs. | i 

But theſe allegations reſolve not the queſtion, becauſe we are not todemand, 
or ſeek the Original of Rivers, but only the Original of the Water of Fown? 
tains. Theretore rhoſe that ſpeak thus, have nor well conſidered the ſence of 
the queſtion, as we have. taken notice before; although alſo the experience 
that they alledge, is not general, becauſe that there are Rivers found in pla- 
ces, where there is little ra:;n and go ſnow ; although ir be true in the Region 
of Peru, and Aigypt, which they aſſert. Moreover rain moiſineth not the 
Earth above ten foot deep : but Fcantains ſpring froma far greater proſun+ 
dity. L 

2. Others ſuppoſe ,' that we ſhould not demand whence the water of The Opinion 
Fount2ins doth ariſe, by reaſon that watey is an Element as much as Earth, * 
Air, and Fire, Soncerning the Original of which we do not diſpute ; thus 
Seneca diſcourſeth.” But other Authours cut in twain this Gordian not with 
the Sword of Alexander. For it is not enquired after, how that water hath a 
Being, bur how it cometh to the places ' of Fountains, and not to 
other places. Moreover, the Earth doth not ſo flow. forward as Rzvers do. 

But for the Ay, it is falſe that we ſhould not ſeek concerning it, as they deter- 
mine. ped 

3. Ariſtotelians follow the opinion of their Maſter, who in the whole Ele. See 4iſtotic 
venth Chapter of his firit Book of Meteors, endeavoureth to prove, that the — 
water of Fountains is'generated from Air, contained in the bowels of the 
Earth. He alledgeth theſe reaſons ;* 1. Waters are generated from Aiy a- 
bove the Earth, viz;*Rain: therefore ſeeing that Aris in the bowels of the 
Farth, and that there is the ſame cauſe of condenſation, viz.- Cold : there- 
fore he ſaith-it is abſurd for any one to think'that water is not produced from 
Air there. 2, Experience teſtifieth that more great drops that fall, are made 
of ſmall ones, and therefore the Original of Rivers. muſt be, as it were, certain 
Brooks of water that meet in one of the Earth ; for therefore thoſe that 
make AqueduFs, are wont to bring the water down by trenches, and ſmall 
Channels. 3. Becauſe that -many S$prings, and thoſe of the greateſt Rivers 
are found in mountanous places, very few in Plains, or Valleys: which is an 
evidence, that the water of Fowntarms proceedeth from a condenſed Air or 
Vapour ; which Air and Vapony tend towards higher places,. and mountainous 
places are as it were ſpunges incumbing over lower places. Thoſe are the 
reaſons of Ariſtotle; 

4. Cairdanus with others, ſuppoſe,that the water of Fountains proceeds from The opinion 
Rrvuulets, whieh' are 'gener of watery vapours, condenſed both within, f cardanms. | 
and Without the "Earth, but that theſe Faurrains alone ſcarce make up 
Rzvers? unleſs affiſted by raz#, or diſſolved" S#ow, His Reaſons are theſe, 

1, If betimes in” the 'morning' ohe view the Mountains, they will appear 
moiſt. 2. Rivers voyerflow inthe morning, and fo much the more, by how 
much the part of it is morertiear the Fownt a:n, - | 


" _ But 
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Fountains the 
nearer the 
Sea, are 
ſaker than 
choſe farther 
diſtaor. 
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But the perpetual and conſtant imperas of the water bubling and leap.ng 
from the Springs, doth not ſeem to haveirs Original from ſo weak and in- 
conſtant a cauſe, Neither doth this opinion of Car much differ from-that 


of Arsflotle; but that Ariſtotle placeth Ar with the generation, Cardanus 
vapours, with the generation, robe the cauſe of Springs, and indeed fmall 
is tlie difference between Ar and V S. . 

5; / Some of the - Antients ſuppoled Rains to be coacervated within the 
Earthin Gavities, and thence to break forth as from a mighty belly, and that 
all Rivers ſprang from one of them, or from ſome other of them ; neither 
that there was aftty. other water generated, but 'what were collefted in 
the winter months into thoſe receptacles, they ſuppoſed to evade into the 
multitude of theſe Rivers, and therefore that they flowed more in the wzn- 
ter than in the Summer, and that ſome were continual, and ſome not. They 
added the ſame cauſe that we have laid down in the firſt opinion, But - Ars- 
fotle receiveth this opinion, becauſe that more watey 1n one year floweth 
out from the mouth-of the River, than the bulks of that whole part of Earih, 


or Land, ; 


6. Of Modern Philoſophers many, as alſo of the Ancients, d: termine 
that the Zarth again received whatſoever waters flowed out from the mouth 
of the Rivers into the Sea, For the water of the Seaby an hidden paſ- 
ſage went. under the Earth, and is beaten, in its paſſage through divers 
windings of the Earth, and (trained through Sand and Chalk, which remo- 
veth itsfaltneſs, and ſo th into pure water. TI alſodefend this opinion, 
and ſuppoſe it true, yet ſo asnot to exclude the cauſe laid down in the firſt 
and third place : the reaſons are theſe. x; Becauſe mote ghan one thouſand 
Rivers exonerate themſelves into the Sea, - and the greater of them in ſuch an 
abundancy, that that water, which they ſend forth into the Sea throughout 
the whole year, exceedeth the whole Earth ; as the River Volga into the 
Caſpian Sea, and alſo. other Rivers, Theretore it cannot otherwiſebe, but 
that water muſt be ſent forth into many places of the Earth, even to the 
Fountains of Rzvers. Now'(if that this, were not ſo, we could not poſſibly 
imagine, how that the Sea ſhould not be augmerited untoan immenlity, or 
wiy Fountains ſhould not ceaſe tofſend forth water. Neither may it be obje- 

, that ſornany vapours are clevatcd from tþe. Sea, that are equiyalent to 
the water, that. the Sea bath received from the Rivers, For firſt, only Rain 


- 


maketh thoſe waepogrs : then, again it,jis moſt falſe that ſo great. a quantity 


\ of vapours ſhould be elevated from the Sea, as are generated fromthe water 


which floweth from the R:vers into the Sea. 

2. This'opinion is proved from that, #o wzr, that the Fountains near the 
Sea are ſalt and bracktfh:; 'and by how much they arc nigher to the Sea, by 
ſo much they are the more ſa/t, as on the Coalt of Africa, eſpecially on the 
Coaſts of Cheoromandel in India, where no Vines do grow, and where that all 
Wells are ſa/t. In the City. of Suez atthe Termination of the Red Sea, all 
Wells are ſa/t, or brackiſh, and the water #500 mules diſtant is ſomewhat [a/7, 
So in many Iſlands in the Sea,no RO water are found, ( though nor 
10 ſalt us the Sea water itſelf) as in the.J{+ of St. Vincent and others. In Pe- 
Yu inthelow-Region, the Lakes are ſalt by realoo of the vicinity of the Se, 
Yea in the Oriental Maritimate places, the Nats called Coco Nuts are found 
ſomewhat ſalt. Alſo. in the Medrierranc | | Fountains 
of ſalt water are found, as in Lorrain, Lamenbu! 


3- Becauſe that it is manifeſt, that the Sea ſub- 
terraneous pallages, from the'ſalt | neath 
the Earth thoſe £ Tulbof ſalt-or., | 


_ 4- Becauſethat digging to 
found, of which neither the 
cauſe. 
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How water cometh from the Sz2 to the places of Fountains, fo as to become 
ſweet, we have now ſhewed, v2. the bottom of the $2 is not every whiere 
Rocky or Stony, but in m_ places Sandy, Muddy, Gravelly; Spungy, drinking 
the water ofthe Sea, and by» a continuation of the Earth; brings it by degrees 
to along diſtance from the Sea; where atlengrh the Garzrale unite ; efpeci- 
ally in a narrow ſpace, ſuch as are Mountains; and make a Foynt4inin the given 
place, or Cavity : bur if ſo be that Cavity be hidden from the Earth; then the 
watey ſo colleed either followertranother way, wherefoever it be made, and 
ſoa Fountain ſeemeth to break forth in another place, which yet is not in that 
place ; but is a River derived from rhe former place by a ſubterrancous paſſage. 

Or if that the water of that Cavity fmdeth no way abour it ſelf, neither by vi- 

olence can break through the Earth that covereth ir, then that water is nor 

augmented ; but what water flowed unto it to have been its encreaſe, rhat is | 

averted to another place. For that is the property of alt humid bodies, that all 

their parts and particles are moved towards that place where the deflux is 

made. So if you fill a Veſſel with watey, that the ſwelling or rumour may 

be above the brim of the Veſſel, then all the parts of the exrant water have an 

equal inclination, and power ofdeflux in the vicine: part of rhe brim, But 

yet by reaſon of the mutual coherence of rhe particles ( whoſe cauſe is de- 

clared in Natural Philoſophy ) if that the deflux b@made in one part of the 

brim, all the. other-parts leave the vicine 6r:m, and draw to that part of 

the brim, or they follow where the deflux is made. $o if you immierge a 

long cruſt of Bread into water, you ſhall ſee the water born upwards, and 

- the part of the Bread that is not immerged, to be humid. Moreover The Sea go- 

the Sea goeth under the Earth through Caverns, from which, after the fame oh 

mode the water may glide or creep forth; unleſs you had rather aſcribe it to caverns. 

"> which are carried upwards, and uniting the drops ina narrow , 
ce, 

y But becauſe there gre many things, which may ſeem to render this opinion 

leſs probable, rheſe ought alſo to be conſidered, that it'may be evident, that 

they weaken not this aiſertion laid down. | 

r. The places of Fountains: gre more elevaced' than the Superficies of 
- the Sea, by reaſon that moſt of them are in Mountanous places,” therefore wa- 
ter cannot flow from the Seato thoſe places, becauſe the nature of water is 
10 move to more Frpeoted, or leſs elevated, as it” is manifeſt from 
Rivers, andthe Ariifices of Drainers. 

2. Although the bottom of the Sea be gravely, muddy, 2nd ſandy, fo that 
the water may penetrate it ſelf through its parrgzrizs; yerthe reaſon doth nor 
appear evident enough, but that irmay more goiſlta the' adjojning £zrrh, 
and*that which is not ſo high, than to pr ards to theplacesof ant 
ou eſpecially that the Earth is Rocky and Stony, as'in rhe Mowntkins of rhe 
Iſland of St. He/eng. 

3. There is no reaſon, why the wates, ſo gliding from the Sza, hou not 
break forth in a middle way between the Sea and rhe Fountain. «lg 

' 4- In the moſt profound Mznes,none, or very little water is found, as Thirn- 
beuſerns witneſleth. OE 

+  F. This water of the Fountains ſhould be falt, becauſe rhatit doth proceetl 
from the Sea. Theſe are the chief Arguments which may ſeem to weaken 
the opinion ed, - Forl paſs by thoſe ſlight ones alledged by others, v#2, Ocher Argu- 

that (hey: poſe that the Sea is not age th fopply' fo. ning Vers ; oa. 

then agam that Rivers then ſhould never"be , if that” wete' the 

true cauſe of Rivers that we have laid down, Bat unto theſe two, the anſwer 

is eaſy, that the See again receiverth the” water again'from the Rivers, 

that it ſent forth into.the Fountains. Then as for the other we'have ſhewed 

before, that the queſtion is not, neither do we derermine, rhat” all the waters 

of the Rivers is ſtom the Sea ; but dnly the water of Springs, which 

is not the alone cauſe of Rivers, as we haveſtit atready : and we afferr, a 

that the watey of Fountainrses 2 nted from razns, and ; becauſe that 

theſe, moiſtening the Earrh, os or are drawn towards the places of Foun- 


Fans, 


Things to be 
noted, 
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Four Other tains, where the efflux of the water is made, which we have explained by o- 
Arguments of ter Examples. We come now to thoſe four Arguments alledged, winch inay 


reat COncern- , - 
men. ſeem to carry ſome weight with thenr, 


The firſt is eſteemed very valid, as being taken from multiplicit cxperi- 
ence :. therefore many ſolutions are brought, and alledged by Learned men. 
Firſt, they -the moſt eafily diſcharge themſelves, who detend the Ocean to be 
more high than the Earth, for ſo they deny the aſſertion, and they ſay that 

. this Altitude of the Ocean is the cauſe of Springs, becauſe that Springs are 

See oleerius leſs high than the water in the middle of the Ocean. Moreover Olear :u5 1n 
woPrps. the Deſcription ofhis Voyage into Perſia, rejateth that he aſcended the Moun-- 

tain that adjoyneth to the Caſpian Sea, and with an AiFrolabe ( or rather a 

G eodetical Inſtrument). tooblerve the Elevation of this Mountaze above the 

* ſuperficies of that Sea, but found none, but that the extream ſuperficres of that 

Sea was ſeen in the Horizontal Line, yea ſomewhat elevated above it, jo that 

the Tumour'of this Sea was found a little more high than the vertex of the 
Mountain, on which he made his obſervation. Bur in truth this ſolution can= 

Sce Chap. 13. not be admitted of, becauſe we have ſhewed in the Fhiweeth Congeer, that 
the water of the Ocean is not higher than the* Mountains and boars of the 

th : and the frequeng, obſervations of Mathematicians, made on Towers, 

or ſhoars teſtifie it... And as for the obſervation of O/earizs, that ſeemeth to 

cauſe no ſmall difficulty here, for that the Caſpian Sea is no higher than the 

vicine Lands, much lels than. the Mountains, is colleted from hence, v:2. 

that many Rzveys do exonerate themſelvesinto the Sea, therefore we .mult 

fay, that refration obſtructed the obſervation of Olear:ms, and cauſed the 2wwa- 

ter of. the Sea to appear higher than in truth it was : and peradventure the 

waves of the Seacncreaſed the cauſe, and the Mountazn that he aſcended was 

' none of the higheſt. | ; 

Some diſcovering the weakneſs of this Argument, bring this ; that the na- 
tural place of water is above the Earth, and therefore that it muſt cover the 
whole Earth, becauſe that it is higher than the Zarih, Now by reaſon that 
it is impeded from its natural place by the Moyntains above the Earth, ariſing 
towards the Med:terranean places, therefore that part of the Ocean which 
ought to be where the Mountains and Elevated parts of the Earth are, ſeeing : 
that it is not inits natural place, doth down the ſubjefted water, which 
indeed is in its natural place, but yet is driven or preſſed to the bottom, by the 
Superiour water, which is not in 1ts natural place , where when it findeth no 
way, neither. can give place, -it retireth towards the ſides, and paſſeth under 

- the Roots of the Mountazns, where being calleded as in a Crifern, it is ſqueez- 
- ed out by the water of the Ocean, preiſing towards the vertex of the Moun- 
tain. Noother than in a Veſſe} which bath on the ſide a Funnel touching the 
very bottom of the Veſſel, from whence we infuſe water or other liguor into 
Glaſſes ; If, I ſay, we ina ſtone into ſuch a Veſſe/ full, or half full of Jiquor, 
the 1;quor flieth out through the Orifice of the Funnel. This is the ſubtifry of 
Scaltger ; but in truth it is very thick. For water is'not expelled ſo from the 
bottom of Mountainous places towards the vortex, becauſe that experience 
teſtifieth the contrary in Trenches ; and if that were fo, all Spring waters 
ſhould be ſa/t : moreover it is falſe that he aſſumeth, that part of the water ' 
is not 1n its natural place, and therefore preſſeth down the ſubjeed part. 
for this is taken up gratis, aud contrary to experience ; becauſe that. the 
water preſſeth not down the ſubjeed pars except when it is higher than 
.the vicine water, and therefore where the Stperfictes of the Ocean is Sphe- 
rical, ic. reſteth : bur. if that any motion were made from the preſlure, this 
- Would drive the water of the Sea to the Cooft, where the place is more 
, broad, not through the ſmall Caverns of the Barth. Wit is certaiti that 
water floweth in. from the bottom of the ,S24 through thy great Caverns, but 
they make not the Fountain freſh, becauſe they take not away the ſaltarſs of 

. the water. Fo Wh - | 
Eco | R | 
| I 


** 
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Ithink not the ſolution of the Argument to be difficult, if that we conſi- 


der how water cometh to the Fountain, v:4. not from anyu$hannel frotn.the 

bottom of the Sea, or foot of the Mountain ( for fo it would retain its ſaltneſs) 

but by or through s continual progreflion of the watery particles, or a creeping 

in the Terveſt,al matter, 'to the places adjacent to the Fountain, where at 

length it is gathered into q10ps by reaſon of the cavity, and continual ſucceſſi- 

on of the water, and fo caufeth a Spring... For this we find in the Earth dug Veinigf water 

ro-a great depth, that here andrhere drops of water do conſiſt, and are foreed 1. _ 

by thoſe that are nigb, ſo that a little K:Tulet is made, which are termed | 
cins of water, Many fuch Rivalets, it colleted into one Cavity, make a 

Fountain ;- as thoſe perſons well known that are skilled in making of Foun- 

raMns, or I or Wells. For in Wells water is colleed trom many 

drops, which mect rogether in the bottom of the well, from the adjacent Earth, 

And thoſe that make Aqu;dutts, bring the water by gutrers and trenches into 

one place, ſo. that the 'drops. may tall rom che higher places into the Ca- 


vity. 
Bur if that you obje that many Fountains bubble up in rhe midſt of ſtones, 
by reaſon” of which it is not probable that the watery particles ſhould ſocree 
torwards; ro that T Anſwer, 'that this confirmeth our Opinion : For thoſe 
ſtones do not gorhroagh fromthe rop to the foot of the Mountain ( at leaſt 
in thoſe Mountains, where the Fountains are found ). but only occupy the 
Superficies of the Mountain, and a certain ſmall profundity within the Earth 
ot the Monntain” is more ſott, or leſs ſtony, or at leaſt ſuch as may receive 
and attraRt water.' Thereforg when by penetration it is come to the ſtony 
part, boeauſe thatir can penetrate no farther, there it ſtandeth, and is colle- 
cted-into drops, andmaketh'a ſpringing Fountain between the ſtony parts ; 
ro wil, if thar a pailage be granted ; and that the Mountains and Rocks of 
the Ifle of St. Helena, and altioft of all Iflands,are not within fo rocky and hard, 
is colle&ted from hence, that almoſt aft thoſe Mountains have ſometimes. burn- 
cd, vrar the leaſt:ſmoaked, which is diſcovered from the Athes on the Earth, 
and alſothe Brimſtone, or Sulphur foand in thoſe places: add moreover:what 
we' obſerved before, that the ſpring of the water is not alwaies there where 
it fcemeh to be, but flowerh from ſome higher place through afubterraneous 
paſlage ro rhe Fountain, and ſocauſeth the water to leap up with ſome force, 
which 1 ſuppoſe *ro be done in'many Fountains, 'and the more, if we con- 
ſider, that fre is moved alfo: dowawards, by - reafon of the continuation of 
the matter, when in rruth, ifyhatthe ſame” be free, it tendeth upwards. © $0 
if you put the end of a long piece of!fron in the fire, this will penetrate 
through the whole Iron, untill it come to the other extream, al- 
though this other extremity doth not tend upwards but downs 
wards. 

So _ for the firſt Argument ; _ _—_— I _—_— _ a _— _- 
nia \piven, Why the Sea water nox penetrate fo m into the . 
Farch wb | #- as. towards the Mountains, -viz.. becauſe the —_ 
Earth is there more full of Mettals, and hard, as experience teſtifieth * but 
where it is not ſo hard, there the water penetrateth ; and therefore we deny 
not but that Riversgor at leaſtſweet or ſalt Lakes may be found beneath the 
bottom /6f'2iic Sta, , within the 'Extth, towards the Cexter,, where any filch 

 Cavityisc) Bur beekuſe' that thege ate few ſuch Cavities, and that every where 
the Earth is Metallous, and bard beneath the bottom of the Sea, tlicreforeit = 
cannot cotitimually inibewites, ''but whenic isfull ir cepſeth toimbibe any - 
more ; neither dothiivreceive more. Therefore thea the water gliderh co-" 
wards "hi 9. #9 50510ochgonde + which, it is probable” thar' the mir - 
ration-of the of "the ' Sea-availeth much; ſometimes in this, ahd 
ſometimes in that part, by reaſon of the TOves, or tempeſt. For'the 
water beiag made higher, more preſſeth the water, and promoteth its ingreſs 
through the Earth to the Spriggs. And ſeeing that every day the Altitude 
of the. Sea is augmented, and diminiſhed in the parts of the Ocean, not 
only by ſtorms, but alſo, by the flux, and reflux ; therefofe Kh a preſſure 


hap= 
11 . 
»* So: 
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happeneth x 4: ” but I. queſtion whether, this cauſe can effeRt 


Unto the third Argument, I ſay that the reaſon is the diſpoſition of the pla- 
ces, and'of the Earth it ſelf; and as I faid, that the humour is moved, and 
glideth towards that part, where the flux is made : neither do I think it needs 
eth any farther explication. _ 4 

The fagrch - The fourth Argument taken from the ſaltneſs, hath a more difficult ſoluti- 
= _ off : becauſe that it ſeemeth not poſſible, that the faltneſs ſhould be taken 
$6 WT away only by tranſcalation ; for the ſaltneſs of the water conſiſteth in a double 
£5 + 7. Szti( which the Ariffote/ians never obſerved ) the one of which, the Chy- . 
"wriſts aptly call fixed, the other volatile Sa/r. And the fixed J2/f may in- 
deed be ſeparated from the marine water, as well by continual tranſcolation, 
as by cotF:on, and diftillatios of the water : but the volatile Sar becauſe it is 
ſprirituous is immediately advanced with the water,aeither can it be ſeparated 
by frequent dnd often repeated diſtiNationy; Thereforeit is hard to give a 
mode, by which this volatile ſalt ſp:r:t in its paſſage between the Jea and 
the Fountain, may be ſeparated from the Sea water. Yet inthe mean while 
theſe will ſuffice for the ſolution.' 1. Although we have not diſcovered the 
mode, and artifice, by which this volatile ſalfirude may be ſeparated from the 
Sea water, yet we muſt not deny, but that it may be ſeparated : for by nature 
we find it Greta : viz. for freſh ſhowers fall into the Ocean, which yet 
were generated of the vapours taken up from the Sea. ' 2. Thoſe particles 
of Sault water penetrating the Earth before they flow to their Fountain, 
are mixed here and there with other waters proceeding there from -yazn , 
or vapours, and ſo that ſmall ſaltitude, that they yet had, is rendred alto- 
gether inſenſible. 3; It is not true that the ſalfitude is altogether inſenſible 
in all Springs, becauſe that ſome Fountains are ſalt, as we ſaid before ; other- 
ſome brackiſh a little, as thoſe, two miles from the City Suez, and in pla- 
ces leſs remote from the Sea. ' Therefore there is ' need of a long tranſcola- 
tion, and gentle evaporation, ito ſeparate - the water from the volatile | Sa/r, 
and by this artifice we make See water Jeſs ſalt, and ſuch allo is the- gene- 
ration of rain water, which: therefore is not ſa/t, or at leaſt leſs ſa/t.” For 
it is .certain- that ſometimes faltiſh - kinds of rain do fall into: the 


- 


Sea. | 
Therefore the waters of puns, > omg partly from the Sea or ſubter- 


rancan waters, partly from Rivers, and Dew , that moiien the Earth. But 
oy, water of Rivers partly proceedeth from Springs, and partly from Rain 
and Snow. ry 


Propoſition VI. 


Certain Rivers hide themſelves in. the midi? of thety paſſage under the 
+ Earth, and in another place riſe up again 4s # they were new 
Rivers. 1548 


TTEF NF a L 31k 3 TIT) . q 
of Rivers © Themoſtcelebrated of them are, x. The River Niger, which meeting the 
which in the Moyntains of Nub:a, is obſerved under them, and cometh torth again from 

midſt of their the.other Occidental-quarter,-- -//; 1nd brod ys ous, 6 4 

themſelves un- © 2+ Tig74 having paſſed the Lake Aret/nſa, meeting the Mountain ; Taw- 
. ger the Earth, pays 1s hidden in-a Cave, and floweth out onthe; other fide, Then when it 
adriſe 280% }ath pailed the-Lake, 7hoſpireg;it is: again obſcured in ſubterranean Caverns, 
on nen after it hath thus rut1the ſpace of abour ſix German. miles, it breaketh 

ortn agam. 7, So 617:9H1 | 


: 
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About Yeadds "in many Yuck: Reverers. are to be 
= us \Roforkroteviceth ny Book! of Aﬀrtodns y Chapter Ele- 


4+ dons a River of Shots, is abſorbed by the Barth, The Gyeezans 

Xhata 4tsourſe utderthe: $a, at beneath the Barth, ever 

nnto Sicilia, where they will have it to emerge on \the Coaſt of Sy-ucu[ſe, 

andt> bertar River thatis-ealted) eng efpecinlly 

eoliefted fromithis', 212. thar re? n $4122 every fifth Sommer caſt 

uþ/xhe  Trekerg) Nr rye ery rr dithey ates the Olympian Games were 

tom wad) of \ the Thin Vidims were caſt into 

phone: Dherbfote Ueno —_——— Camenry they were'raſt vp 
MYA. 1 wh | 


1190 Vide NkaGonndins, leomera Blabagadmnd B5ſdoy; ti dimes pad hide 
276443, wliolly 6lifenreth it" ' ſedf at Mexri oa; and. 8 German miles far- 

ER liek he Rives Jor, wleerh Yor 

1y Wi Q , ka dan bree#kerh 

forth forne (See Supe Bonk Phigta.'\ \S$rzw or vuſbes beink ictt"ihto 

Ord it the Fountain oriproruption bf the River 


Das. 
The Reaſons! way weots Rivers tide chemſelves under the Za, and 


et Ter penn a norte 'elevared ; than the Chan- 
_p Eithier' ance fore cavity ing in the Earch, ' or 
eaſily giveth place -£0/''the (gliding Ri- 


midi ad. oatiels hitle thivalalves wnder-the Earth; but 
varatd "us weſtull ſhew in ir fbllowing Phopoſ®ions. 
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WH, © $ oy | Progutic vit-- 
apy 21 ah. nous! a» | | - 8 
10 f in Rivevs, ao great part of #he leſſer, 
ons, 1 em din "avs. be avd; 1a pear pare of - 
_ this exoneration 45s made, is termed the Meuth of the River. 
Some*®Rivers have one , ſome three, and ſome more ſuch Mouths. 
Some of the Rivers of indifferent maknitude , as alſo the leſſer ſort, 
>< a_—_ e En Oy ee Eh into ard Frog nm the others either agnate, 
wp; VESNC 
is evident by the Example of MeſtBiivens, 
like : For the. Datuby is exo- CM 


w 


Concerning the greater Ra the th 


nefated: imo the ne Seaby Foe Mowthe ; the Woiga hath; atleaſt 
Qutlitroe - bs 4 the Nile heth {wry and where it overflowbth, 95 -_ 
mott; 2c 14 Ms Ji 01 4 A) 


/Thsicanſe whiy greater Riwey+ do exonerkts themſelves 3 into the a, is 
cheir abundaaee of roar vehethett courſe, | Now why they have more 
ite twofold reaton for the fame; 1,:The abundance of 


Water 6 Than Geo ng ways 
grofs\of time was any <orany 
on Ifove, on pre Jo thage rap Aegsp to. coo riches 
—_—_ cc roy bu — th 
or ; but: views 
er (pared 707 333 
once munchorn ae F let: it felt into a "y Courſes of we: 
rermac>.Canows»: .Linto. theſe two f er cauſes by te tne 
forme firy of Men. 
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by men; But of . this we ſhall treat more fully in-the following Propoſition , 
where alſo ſhall be declared, how it cometh to pals, that one Riyer floweth.into 
the Channel of anvrher. bod10wf x \. 4ow%ifl eq 

Wolchda in Moſcovia (not Wolga,) ariſeth from a Lake, and exonerateth 
it ſelf into another Lake, tir 306 

Rivers, and Rrverets, which neither exonerate- themſelves into the Sea, 
- or into other Revers, are cither Arms. or Branches of other Rivers, or che 
peculiar Rivers. Thoſe which are- branches of other Rivers very probably 
do ſtagnate, and g7 not under the Earth., . Nowthe cauſe why' they tend/nos 
rowards the Seas twolold ; t., Becauſe the Channel is not ſodeep, and. there- 
fore they have not much water. 2, The more hard Earth hinderethy' 
progreſs. 3. Many of them are made to water the F:e/ds , and for the more 
ealie uſe of water. 4. The Mouth is obſtruted, the Sea , and the 
Laxd augmenting or promoting towards the Sea, or the banks or reages gend- 
rated in the Channel, are ſo augmented,” that they admit of no water, but 
repel it ; ſq that branch of the Rhjne, which formerly diſcharged it ſelf into 
the B-lg:ch Ocean near the Village of the: Ca#zz , now lagaates in the mid- 
way, berween Zeyden and that Village. © *. Mo 

But thoſe peculiar Revers, - which neither exonerate themſelves into "the 
Se, nor into other Rervers ; but riſing in; the Earth, ſeemto be 
the Earth ;\theſe, Rivers are ery ſmall, alſo- few ; as. alſo.thoſe that 
{rom-the Mountainovs places of Pers, India, and Africa, are ſwallowed-yp 
cither within the Sandy ſor}, or arg abſconded in the Earth So at Meten,ja 
Village in Ara4:a, near the Gulph, 'is found. a River, with-a- glorious; Chan- 
n:l. Under theſe-Reeds , in;the Summer ſeaſon; the fireams hide them- 
ſelves with ſuch a filent courſe , that there appeareth nothing of humidity on 
the top; but if that no way be admitted to theſe Reverets undet the Earth, 
they make Mar:ſbes and ſmall Zakes. [Notwithſtanding ſome run with ſo 
flow a ſtream; that almoſt ſo much is ſeparated by exhalations, as they receive 
by the Stream, and ſo-are, ſtayed og-the:Zarih, and neither. make Late mor 
are abſorbed ; as the Riverets Contra, Salle, Marefia, Jelrela, and: 
Moſcovias OTH 279 a Av! LP 82% 
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alledped. The ſame muſt be obſerved concerning the branches of Rivers 

and Circumductions, by which Iſlands are made in the Tanars, Wolga, $0 Of Iſles mas 
one Arm of the Euphrates formerly paſſing through the Chaldean Mariſhes , in Rivers. 
was let out into the Sea ; afterwards it left its courſe, many Aquedut#s and 

Channels being made by the Natzves to water their grounds ; neither doth it 

arrive to the Jea, its mouth being obſtructed, and its watey is partly taken up 

in the Aquedss that are made, and partly averted into the other Arm, which 
exonerateth it ſelf into the T:grs.And ſoit ſeemeth to be the caſe of other Rz- 

vers, which we now ſee do not go forwards into the Sea, but to ftlagnate. It 
isprobable, that in times paſt they did exonerate themſelves into the Seg. 


Propofition IX. 


Why no ſalt Rivers are found, ſeeing that Salt-ſprings are found in many . 
places. 


The reaſon is, becauſe that men have no need of Sa/t-water, and therefore +1, ;c.c,, 
make no Channel, by which the water of the ſalt Fountain ray flow , by rea- why no Salt 
fon that they can have SJa/t at an eaſier rate : But if that a fit Channel were Rivers are 
prepared from thoſe ſa/t Springs, we ſhould have ſalt Rivers ; ſuch as are in 
Limenburgh andother places, under the Earth. Neither do we queſtion, but 
=_ ye Rivers of Ja/t-water do flow from their Fountains under the 

arth. $21 « 


Propoſition X  . 


The Channels of Rivers, by how much they are the more near thety Foun- 
tains, by ſo much they aye the more high ; and by how much they are the 
more near the Mouths of Rivers, andube Sea, by ſo much ( for the moſt 
part) they are the more depreſſed. 


But in ſome Channels ſome partsymore removed from the Spring, are higher gynhemocre 
than that part more near tothe Fountain ; either by reaſon of the Hills and of Channels of 
Valleys, as I may fo ſay, in-their Channels , ar by teaſon of their Whirl. Niven 
pooks'7 'yert no part of the Channel ighi uthe Fountarn. C 

. The cauſe or reaſon of the Propolition is manifeſt ; becauſe that water 71, yung 
flowetlvnot but from a-place more high to —_— low, and ſo every part of water. 


of the. Channel (: eſpecially the-mouth' River ) is -lower than the 
_ : for otherwiſe it would flow back again to the Fountain. . Now that 
t > nates of the Channel doth decreale/even to the mouth of the Ri- 
ver, that at leaſt is true concerning many parts of the Channel; for be- 
cauſe here and there are found Whzripools in a River, places more depreſſed ; 
and on the contrary,yidges and little hills ; thence it cometh to paſs, that one 
part of the Channel, although\more removed from the Springs is higher 
thanthe other of the Channel which is more nigh the Fountart ; and 
yet notwithſtanding the water floweth from this to that , becauſe that quan- 
tity of water floweth into the places depreſled , that the ſuperficies of it be- 
cometh higher than the little billocks or ridges, or the vicine patts, which 
being moreelevated; lie towards the mouth. And there is ſcarce any River 
to be found; whoſe Ghannet hathytiot theſe inequalities ; eſpecially in the Nzle 
and Wolga theſe ridges do abound: /' -1yri © to | 

' And where the water falleth from a higher place to a more depreſſed part A Carara&, 
of the Channel; if the depreGion be great, the «4 is termed the Catarat? of "Mt 
the River, where the River raneth downwards with a great violence. Such 
Catatatts great Rivers have, eſptcially'the N;/e, 


R 2 


I 20 


of Rivers, 


of the motion” The cauſes are, '7, The Altitude of 'the Spring.” 2. The 


2 1 "© ts - 
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For the N:/z in two places of his Ghannel falleth down between the Moun- 
tains with that noiſe and rapidneſs, that the Inhabitants are: reported to be 
deafned by the ſame. Wolgda alſo, a ſmall River in Moſcovia (not Wolga) 
hath two Cataratts near Ladoga. = 

So the Zaire, a River in Congo, ſix miles from the ſhoar, hath a Catarat?, 
whete it falleth from a Mountatn : alſo the Rhine at Belefilda and Seaffuſca, 
falleth with a = noiſe. But Drainers have obſerved, that if the bottom 
of the Channet be depreſſed one paſs in 200 paces, it will hatdly be navigable 

reaſon of its ctlerity, Seeing therefore that all great Rivers are Naviga- 
ble, we infer, That the depreſſion of the Chammetis no greater than ont paſs 
or mile in 200 : but particular Cataratts and Whirlpools are excepted. Now 
this depreſſion of one part of the Channel beneath the other part is termed 
Libramentum ; and the depreſſion of the mouths of the River beneath the 
place of the Fountain is termed, the L:ibramentum of the River. 


Propoſition XI, 


Rivers have, or atquere a greater Latitude in one part of :theew, 
than im the other. - 


The cauſes are fourfold ;- 7. If that the 54»4 or fboar be tore low in this - 
patt, than in that. 2. If chat the Earth of the ſboar be leſs hard and cohe» - 
rent, as not being ſufficient to reſiſt the violent acceſs of the River,. which 
ſometimes proceedeth from the winds, or plenty of water. 3. If that the 
Channel on that part be leſs pfofound, or hallowed, or have ridges : And 
4. If that it flow from any Catara#? into that part. 


# ; c\ 


Propoſition . XII. 


The Channels of Rivers become more or leſs depreſſed, ſometimes in thu, and 
ſomntimes 16 that part... 107 \\ - OM 


They becortie leſs: deprefied, or elevated ,.and not fo hollow ; 1, -If that 
Ridges be genetared.”' 2, It tharthe River become more broad on that part. 
3.1 that the flux becotne leſs ſwift, "1 DET 

The d ot cavity ob the Channel is augmented, if that the! flxar of 
the River vehemetit and ſwift, eſpecially from ſome CataraZ, or be- 
tweet) the narfownefles of the fwars ; more eſpecially, it thatthe whole bot- 
tom conſiſt of earih leſs coherent. | 


' Propoſition XIII. 


Why ſom? Rivevs Vim with a more ſwift current , and others with a more 

. flow. And twby oxe andthe ſame River is carried with a ſwift twrrent 
in one plate , ind with a flow in another, which is obſerved of the 
Rhine 1» many places. | | 


deprethon mthe 

rts of the Chanyet, ot borrow ( in the mouth, ) for if that the 
ttom be depreſſed one mile in two! 4 Drainers have obſerved, 'that 
the water is fo ſwiftly moved; that! chere is great er in ſailing For 
where there are Cata#atts, there the Rivers ruſb with a:mighty violence; / and 
therefore Torrents arc carried fo furiouſly, becauſe that rhey flow from Aoun- 
tains. 3, The ſtreightneſs of the Channel,” and profundity joyned with an 
abundant quantity of watey ; as when Rivers paſs between two Mountains or 
procurrent Lands. 


Rivers 
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Rivers tatmous for their Fwiſt courſe, are the Tigrs, Indus, Danube, Triiw, 
Matmiftra, that tlowerh with ſo great a noiſe, that-it may be heard a great di- 
{tance off. | 


Propoſition XIV. 


The mouths of Rivers may be by ſo much the more eaſily obſtructed, by 
how much they are the more broad ,: and by how much they are the deeper, or 
leſs deprelled, and by how much there is leſs quantity of watery , and the flux 
is leſs \witt and vehetnent, For - theſe cauſes. meke the River. co be cartied 
with a letter violence, mgm thruſt forth the Terreſtrial matter which 
is collected in its mouths, but rather ſuffereth it to ſink. | 


Ty 613 46! ! A 3+ + 1 
Propofition, XV, 


Very -few Rivers are carried sn#a aired courſe from the Spring to the Out- 
kr , many ſeek” divers. quariers. in theiv flux, and ſore flow with ma- 
BY WHBdFHCT, >: 7 14 | * 


The cauſe ſeemeth partly to be the induſtry of men, partly the motion of The courſe of 
the. water, partly-che m0. a ridge or bank in its dire courfej Rivers from 
_ Winding Rivers are, 1. Rio de Qrellana in Brazilia, making infutnera- ** Yi 
ble. windings, fo that its Pafſuge of Channed is reckoned to.be above 1500 
__—_ when in a direct line fromthe ſpring of it to the mouth are only 70d 
ansles. | KA ie, 

2. The River De Madres in Anatolia, which hath 600 windings.. - 

3- The River Toera atiſing in Siberica, floweth with ſo many: curvatures, 
or windings; and:the Ruſſians and Srherrans, when they Bil-in it, carry the 
Boat or {mall Vefſe! andits lading by Zawd from one winding to another , to a+ 
void greater expence..:: .. 1» 1 007 | 
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| _ Propoſition XVI. 
Whether the Lakes , through-tubich ſome Rivers do ſeem to paſt, ( or to 


enter into, and togo ont from ) be cauſed by Rivers? or whether they 


 beve their perntiar Springs, and m—_— the water, of » Rivers t alſo 


whether that a\Rever flowing from a 
fotoeth int - 


All Rivers ldve not ſuch Lates,: but ſome only.  Nu454,. 8 River of 4f#5- ofthe caute of 
£4, hath five 5 the River Nzger four; Rhodanus, the Lake Lemans, 8c, Lakes. 

Converting thbſe- Lakes we have ſpoken inthe preceding Chaprer,vis, that 
TR with that which. eatgreth- ia : if thr 
which goeth torth be greater than that which entererh in, there will be pecu- 
liar\Sprangs in the bottom of the Zate, which cavuſeth that Ryivey : but if 
that a leſter, orat leaſt ory forth, this Lake is made and con- 
ſerved by*the Rever entering in, and the cauſe or ofiginal of its generation 
waszhetatizude and cavity, 'or depreſſion of the Channel ; and 2 ' Late may 
be madeiromany River, as we have ſaid inthe preceding Chaprer, 

Although the Rivey going, forth:be ſituated almoſt in a direct we with the 
—_ yet thoſe two Revers ſhall be accounted one River, or the 
parts of one Xrvery wiz. when that which goeth forch is. greater than that 
which entereth in : forif irbe teſſer, or nogreater, 1 think we- ought hot to 
quoktion, whether that which -gocthforch be the ſame with that which co- 
metn in; . 


e be the ſame with that which 


Other 
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Rivers in their 


courſe carry 


various things 2. 


wich them, 


- 


» \SOme Rivers 
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Other Notes or Signs are inſome, as. the Rhodanus entereth the Lake Le- 
manws , andapgain/goeth forth, and yer-cauſeth not that Lake;/ which is diſco- 
vered, beſides other tokens, from the colour, which this River beareth con- 
trary to the Lake ; neither doth the Rhine cauſe any Lake, but is produced and 
conſerved from wateys bubling under the garb; yet I do not propoſe theſe as , 
undoubted. 


ri Died! 


» Moſt Rivers are by ſo much the broadev, FE how much they are near to their 
' ©. © mouth;" oy removed fromtheir Spring,” and great s their Latitude- in 
their Mouths or Outlets. | 


Thecauſe is, 1. Becauſe other Rivers enter 'into that which exonerateth it 
ſelf into the Sea, and fo the quantity of 'wazey is augmented. 2. Becauſe the 
Channel is eſs depreſſed in the parts nearer the wouth, 3. Becauſe that the 
043ey is forced back by the wind blowing from the Sex from the: mouth: to the 
-Fountatn, which violence is only diſcoverediin the parts near to the wouth, not 
in thoſe remote and near the Fountain. 4- The See it felt, when ſuch a wind 
bloweth, entereth the mouth, and rendereth it more large and broad by ve- 
hemenr agitation." 00 0 | 

And by fo mich the outer rare larger and broader in great Revers, by how 
-much they.are the fewer. © Great are the mouths or outlets of the River Ma- 
ragnon in Brazilia'; of St. Laurence in| Canadag of the Zaive in Africa, of 


*Rio de la Platein Brazilian ::for this River is carried into the Sea by an out- 


let of 40 miles, as ſome have obſerved ; or as others, of 20.m/es only,. And 
I ſuppoſe thoſethat write "of '40 'm/es, comprehend the other moms of the 
River together”: Thoſe who have been in Congo, relate that the mow#H ot the 
Zaire is 28 miles : and theſe Rivers ſending forth ſuch. a large quantity of 
-water.,' overcome and obſcure both the ſalt taſte of the water, and the mor zon 
of the Sea towards the ſhoar, and that unto 10 or 12 miles in the Sea. 


Propoſition XVIII. 


The water - 4 Rrivers carrieth with it many particles of various Metals , 
Mrnerats,"Sands, 'of oyly or fat Bodies, | 


01d, "that is ſands mixed with ſome grains ob godd, and 
fuch are 1. ſome in Japan -2.” In the I{ands of not: far from Japan ; 
A Riveret called Arroe in Africa, which ſpringeth in Monomotapa-trom the 
toot of the Mountains of the Moon, in which Mowntains there are goldes 
Mines ; anditflowerh into Magnice, a River in Soffale. ' 4.In Gurney, where 
the Negroes ſeparate theſe g#/ar%s from the ſand, andicll it, or exchange it 
with the Europeans for Toyes '6r flight Commodities. 5:' In the Riverets a- 
bout 'Mexico, grains of gold are alfo gathered up, eſpecially after ſhowers 
of Rain. --Which muſt be underſtood of all theſe Riverets: For except in the 
times of ſhowers, ſcarcely any, or very little, is found. '' 6: In Pers. /7- In 
Sumatra. 8. InCuba. 9. In Hiſpaniolaand other adjacent: Iles. | 10, In 
Gu4ana a Province in America: 11. In the Rivers of Caribana great grains 
are found 4fter ſhowers. 12. Many'Rrverets and Springs are found inthe Re- 
one about the _ in Germany, eſpecially in the Province of Tirol, from 
the water of which go/d and ſilver is ,Jal h nothing of grains 

hey carry very ſmall articles or y" —_ 


be conſpicuousin them, becauſe t 


The Rh7ne alſo carnieth golden clay in many places, as alſo the Ab6#.1n times 
paſtthe River Zagus was famous for rowling down Sand-gold; but at this day 
no ſuch are found in it : neither do I remember that any R:vey in Europe is 
celebrated for ſuch riches. Alſoin Haſſia at this time a ſmall Rzper is report- 
ed to be found, in the ſands of which were' grains of gold; but I have read 
no'Author worthy of credit concerning it, 


No 


\--a 
—W ro TE? 
Go ” 


FER | : 
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No Silver Rivers or Riverets are taken notice of by Writers, yet I doubt 
not, but that there as many, ormoreRoiverers, which carry grains cf gold; 
bur becauſe they are not ſo cafily diſcovered from the ſand, and no great gain 
can be obtaied ed, rhefefort'it hath not yer beenobſerved by any: - The: fame 
is alſo the cauſe why we rmeet with'no'\. mention of thoſe Reiverets that. carry 
grains of Tron, Copper, Tin , except of very feiv, of which queſtionleſs there 
are a(great number, the admirable effets of which being diſcovered; men: ad- 
mire and are amazed,” and vulgar PhzHoſophers fly ro an occult> quality.' Let 


123 


us only cit an eye on that River in upper Germany,: which changeth Tron into 4 fringe 8: 
Copper , as the Vulgarthiok; ſothar if: you an Tron ſhoe in it,.. ou will '© inGermany. 


CA: Sos the ' evddar-ind partitheref Copper dad Vitriel chat are iecks 
. the grams particles er #4ri0t that are in this 
River, corrode the bus by chorfifinnce of the motion of the watey'; and the 
partidleFof the Frorhoing removed, thoſe of the Copper ſucceed in their pla- 
ces." This the Modern PAy/itians, thatare skilful in Coymiftry, have learned 


by another experiment. no _ fr 
| CER ona ind: 
of and ſalts obſerved : Bur we ſhall explainin the following Chapter the 
- Fromthis-«dmixrare of varioas particles the great diverſity of 
waters iti Rivers aid Wells, The water of ſome, if that you: uſe it to bayl 


Meat, *trraketh it (which is a fign: that it is impre with Iron;) 
neither art Peaſe Gee foftned ; " when they! fog other water 


which is ſothewhar more far.” ' 'Of divers waters the ſame: or: like Beer cans 
not be made. Now the Ms is of the.number of: 'theſE fat ones, as I may fo 
ſay. The cauſe of this vatiety is to be ſought from: the variety of the Lands, 
chroagh which the River) , whichare either floxy, gravely, or metal- 
lick, And experience teſtifieth , that Rivers, 'w water is: fat; do run 
_ clayie Lands; {9 all the places that adjoyn to the Aldi are fruit- 


The waters of moſt Rivere” differ in colour, 'gravity,, and other qua- 


But the Iron is not changed into Copper ,, as is. vulgarly. 


Rivers 


waters of 


% 
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Some _ ————_—— tes [1900 are [c Jrapariened, th domme 
coed Chaenet, ant dnnd ts MO CO (ws Slug 24 


Of he increaſe - *'The moſt famous of thoſe ithe Be obaro ths , that it one 


«od overflow 4.4. all. Egypt, excopt the Hr llr. 
nga eF- Mo[amb! from thoſe.it knows; Haters) ts are. the 


River Nile: great Lake Z aire, oo the Lake Zaire Nic : in the procurregs 


ica, ina between tha Ealtern, 
. utes Bank from we Epmaer y towerdla the Again as we. TT 


totmer Chapter. 
Near unto this Lake ure: many ridges 0 


£a1ns. 


South, "1 


hardly the he 0f-the —_ — [5 hy the 
= nt 
continually, which run down: ro d all How 
=— intothe'Lake Zack, and from thence into the. ofthe Nite, 
Zaire, Cuama;): and otfiers that ariſe from thn, ſame Lake ,, but yet do, got a- 
bound with ſogreats anvity ity {yerihe yet ara ages pe to WY your ) as 
the'N:/2, beezuſe the Chatnrred of themisatare t-Izact 
chey exonerate themſelves into-the Sdaz yet all > 34 e ſame 
_ and difgorge themſelves: of >»: fxreat? NT 1ugfer, to-the 


he ſecond River among thoſe that overflow the adjacent Lands at a certain 
time, is the Nzgeyr, of no leſs Ti :Nae, though not fo famous. Ir 
* overflowethattheſame os that n_—_—_ Nite 


"UH :\Fhethird. Kiver of. the Dare, 74 River in Congo 
—_— of which we have "ri rpege+- to this the leſſer Rivers X Congo. my 1 
The fourth is Rio de 1a Plate, a River in Brafil , which overfloweth the 


Rio de la Plate. 
i -»- 17 gdjacent atthe ſapho:timo wath the A/c, RET 107 - 
Kirers (64407) The fifth of the overflowing Rivers is the Ganges. ate mrned 
3d 0d... ; 1The fix the River Draw 7- theſe two Rivers: in/3he * 

chiſo Reg/ons,-pour thomſtives forth upon tho £4947 % 

where then the Nat;ves da gather the 


ter, ſo that they are forcedromdlkenſaof IEEE ang- 
CY "Adis i andaciah alfocauſctizqre e13ViA 3891 
-|'The | 1 


River Macow _< X | 
Aowbe 17 276d 25nod bn tre be paasl 00D To War L 243 10h 63 


River Parans. The "inch. iS the River Puluba; wilichoverdioweth alter. tha.ame MENACT 
as the Vzle doth, | 
The tenth in Choromandel a part of India, the Rivers overflow by reaſon 
of the plenty of waters that flow from the top of the Mountain Gats ia the 
Tipvial or; 


HO: © + # 


The 


. TEC 
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The Eleventh is the Euphrates, which at ſet-times of the year overſloweth River Euphra- 
opot a Its . 


| Wa, 1 
The Twellth of theſe overflowing Rivers is Ss, a River in Numidia,which giver $4 
oF weth in the Winter. 


have not read of any other Rivers, that T can remember, that do 
overflow in an Anniverſary time of the year, although ſome may do it 
in moſt years ; 40 Wit, the River O&rzus; and Flavins a River of 
China. . 

Thete are many Rzvers that overflow without any order, or in a ſet-time, 
yea there is ſcarcely any River of noted magriitude which overfloweth not 
is. Banks ſometimes: So it is evident concerning the A/b#, the Rhine, 
and the like, _ And but that the capacity of the Channel,and the height of the 
Banks obſtructed',, all great Riyers (in an Anniverſary time) wowld inundate, 
becauſe that moſt of, them are much augmented' in the Spring ſeaſon. And 
it may ſo PPE, that a River that did uſe to overflow, may begin to do it in 
an Anniverſary time , vis. if rhat any part of it, by reaſon of ridges or 
ſands, or any other way, become higher, and the Coaſts or boars become 
more high : but then men are accuſtomed ro raiſe Banks. 

The only cauſe of theſe Inwndations, is the abundancy of Water, which 
in ſome Examples alledged, may proceed peradventure from diffolved Snow ; 
but in moſt", from frequent Rains. Yet thatis a wonder, that the Indus 
and Ganges ſhould overflow in; other Months), than the adjacent Rivers 
from the Lake Chiama; but the cauſe of this diverſity, which is obſerved 
here in this Seaſon, muſt partly be taken from'the Anniverſary rains in the 
adjacent places , partly from the Mowntarnrand Rains about the places of the 
Fountains, But we , to avoid prolixity , ſhall —_—_ to diſcuſs every Ex- 
ample. The River B:bara in France, near to Pars, ſometimes without 
any Rains, or atleaſt with thoſe that are uſual, fo ſwelleth g that it cauſeth 
deſolation unto the Suburbs of St. Marcellus. Now the reaſon why almoſt 
all theſe Inwndations make the Lands fruitful, is, becauſe that water 
that inundateth is either Rains or Snow-water ; which waters, both by 
reaſon, of their Spirituous lepity, and alſo, becauſe of their Su/phureous 
ſubſtance, which they have edaiinr in the Ar. Above all other, Minerals 
are very. prevalent to frudtifie, and are alſo wholſom. Now that there is 
ſuch a Tp:rit and'Sulphur in Rain-water, is proved, | 

1. From the Worms that are generated in it. ' 

2, From its caſie putrefattion,.. 

. From the very Chymical diftillation. 

Yer ſome Rivers by their Inundation, do not make the Earth fertile, but 
rather cauſe fterility ; as Ligeris-in France ; when that Sequana maketh 
them fruitful by its fat water. | " 


_ Propoſition "XXL. 


Totxplain, how Springs or Fountains breaF forth. 

In che fourth 'Propeſs 

Springs and 

n ing of the Za Bur the cauſes 

are various, a Spring . m7 tinah 
lace there | certain TG CL EE las kin 


court eng maket 

it flowerh out and oF 

if that the Spring be on the rop of a Mexntain,* Alſo for this reaſon 
"+ | CY frequent 


Lib.8.Cap.I+ 


See Pitruvizs, 
Cap. 7. 


To ey 
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See Vitruvins, See Vrevingin the 'S HUE 


"WT. "77 


"a6 Ih Patt of” © <B&HE 
frequent Springs are found in Woods and ſhady places: m & Frogs 
moiſtneth the Earth ; and becauſe it is-not; extracted fb, 

Ps - 


pe OS 


and an open and free Air, by degrees it allfireth to it ſe py pits 
a future Fountain. 2. A yay is prepared, and the oY 4 Feah 


Spirits, which axe admixed with the waters, yet in [Nos ; A 
refattionof water in the Earth, by , which. it req nifeth the lar; 5; "tos 
the Waters, whilſt that-yet they are hidden-wit hin he att "tas 
Spirits, Alſo Subterranean fires add not a lite to this. 3,Of ntime 

are brought to light bY ee ers forſ wers do. render th Pg? oa 


more am Mears 4 joyn. with Wer, © 
den Zum prin -. iSite th, ry Pk [x I; F Mutt co 
and coherenc "omen, rings are Lena in EaYthqiu 
Earthquake YA 4 h the Rives. $4; 

by the Induſtry of 'Men, by di Jing t the . Mb. Mo 


been diſcovere 6 by Animals, ,which are wont to dig up the* with thieit 
Snouts :* ſo a Hog rſt diſcovered the firſt le pring in Es eres heb 
he had rooted up the Ear 1b pn mich « greet, © he Do provider We | Jn 
filling the —_—_ the 'Hog (according m1 Da cultome) lay do 


when he aroſe; and that Pack was dry 


Severe 4 Ve ry white 5 
lour on him, which when they ad rhore ac Spry ated, oh 
it to be white Salt; then __ jokes to the Spring, atid fr an t Jo, Won We 
many more were ſought-and ag out ; from. which the Cty obtaineth 
all its r:ches and: (plendor : in Memorial t thereof the Hog was OR 
and ſmoak-dried, and; is. kept at this very ad in the POR? Lunenhitgh to 


be ſeen. oat 
n © Bropalein wait. 


A NEL ph! given in the La to engure whether a - ing or mit; may 
be made init, ni 3 


re iter, © Chap. x, 'At iſt diy 
TIE oftent] "gy to a 4 at depth ; 
Sy : or Welle 7 % Vells and 


Propoltion XXII. _ WW F a—__ 7 2 


W place  beinggives, to make a ; Spring or Well is it, if that” it be pi to 
e Maar," 


We will alledge the words of Vitrwvizs, as being a man ex "IM Skilled 
in theſe affairs, ſecing that we never rg our ſelves to this kind of Exerciſe. 
In his Seventh Chaptey thus he Tpeaketh, © Reaſon muſt not be contemned 
* in digging of Walls , but the ——_ reaſons of things are to be conſidered 
*with ſharpneſs of wit and y reaſon that the Earth hath many 
* and various no within it ; Tor it is compoutided, as other things, of four 
” — —"_— er, he is Tovyens, and hath from the humid ity of the 


Saris, | Sulphur Bu nd 
= inte 
ka 'he An me ;. and fi 


7; Flt byy Hens [pirits Fre thoſe 
« chat, work, at their tits 


Ir [ Wy away, 
& choak y v, | | Cabth Fig 
F == > d. it. 
«yy t n : ' 
) L0- anger; CE fuaris/b 


ec ors 8 thi 
_—_— gs the Spirits 


we perform the. ſame-l 
and for the moſt part veins x 
Springs themſelves are found. 


TE ih 
&« ſo as by the 


be dj gh 
* cated, and ie you are come to je water, let the Me ms Bok omen 
T the 
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© the veins be not ſtopped : But if that the places ſhould prgve hard, or 
© that the veins ſhall not be altogether at the bottom, then alfiſtance muſt 
© be taken from the coverings of Plaſter-works. Now this muſt be ob- 
< ſerved in Plafter-work, that the rougheſt and pureſt Sand be gotten, that 
« the Cement be broken with a F/znt, that the moſt vehement Chal4 be mixed 
« with the Mortar ; ſo that five parts of Saxd anſwer to two of Chalk or 
« Lime : Let the Cement be added to the Mortar ; of it,let the Walls in the de- 
<* preſſed trench, 'unto the meaſare of the future a/titude be ſpaged, the Bars 
«* being made of Jyov. The Walls being plarſtered, let that whichis Earthy 
<« in the midſt, be evacuated to the lower meaſure or libration of the Walls ; 
C and the bottom being levelled, let the Pavement be plaiſtered with the ſame 
« Mortar, unto the thickneſs that is appointed, Now theſe places , if they 
< ſhall be made double, or treble, that they may' be tranſmutated by the per- 
« colations of the water, will make the uſe of it far more wholſony; for the 
«Mud; when that it hath found a place to ſink in, the water becometh more 
« clear, and will keep its taſt without any ſcent ; it not, you mult of neceſlity 
« add Sa/r, and extenuate it. 


Propoſition XXTV; 
| To prove, whether the Water of a Spring be wholſom. 


Concerning this; V#rwvius thus writeth ; © Their probations muſt be thus of Spring- 
* looked after : If that they flow and be open before that they begin to be jen whe- 
« drawt.,, look 'on them: and obſerve of what membrature' they are ; what wholww, or 
© Iyhabitants dwell about thoſe Fountains, whether they be of ſtrong Bodies, ot 
* of 'good colours, 'not lame , blear or ſore-eyed; if fo, the Waters are very 
© excellent, Alſo, if that anew Spring be dug; and the water be put into a 
© Corinthian Veſſel, or any other kind made of Braſs; and if it cauſeth no 
« ſtain, it is then moſt excellent water. Alſo, if that that water be heated, 
* and afterwards ſetled and poured forth, and that no Sand or Mud be found in 
« the bottom; that Watey is alſo: very good. Alſo, if that Roots put in that 
© water be quickly boiled, they ſhew the water to be good and wholſom. Alſo 
* that the water in the Fountain be clear: and pellucid, if that no Moſf or 
« Reeds grow about it: "Or if that the place be not defiled with any filth , but 
& 2 pure ſhew. Theſe ſigns ſhew it to be tenuous and very wholſom. 


Propoſition KXV. 


A place being geven, to make an apparent Fountain in it, if that it be 
poſſible. | #1 | a 


* That is termed an apparent Sprs ns we have ſhewed in the th Propoſition, $ee Propots 
where the water ſpouteth out, beink ſent from:;a more high place through a ton V- 
Subterrancous . - Now ſuch a Spring may be made, if that any Lake, 
River, or Fountain be in the adjacent , VIS, 4 of or Channel muſt be 
made under the Eartb, [from the. given place to- the adjacent Lake or Rzvey, 

which the <vater may flow to the given place, as we ſhall ſhew in the 
following' Propoſition. . - 1”; 
Tobrive a River, from a given Fountain or River to the place given. » 

t #h6o 4 e700) : ; 


If that the Fountaiz or River given be higher than the place given,the work 
wilt be eaſy : Now this is found: out by. Geodeticat or Surveying ents ; 
and the operation itſelf :is termedor ſaid to waſh the places, for the /zading of 
the watey;and the difference between the A/titude of the Fountain and the 


given,is termed the Libramentum of the River to ba lead. Therefore a Chanvel 
_— 7 = mu 


T be Compleat Part of Book T. 


muſt be dug from the Fountain or River unto the place given, the Libra 
ment of which muſt be greater or leſſer, as we will have the River to be 
ſwifter or ſlower : For the Problem is undeterminated for the moſt part in 
Aqueduits , that the celerity of the flux may be moderate. It is thus 9b- 
ſerved , that in the tude of 2 Channel of two hundred foot, the de- 
preſſion is no leſs than half a foot, (for otherwiſe the water will not flow, 
or elſe it will overflow : Vitruvius in one hundred foot requireth no leſs de» 
preſiion than half a foof,) neither ought it to be greater than an whole foor, 
or at moſt a foot and a half (otherwiſe it will flow with. an over violent and 
quick courſe.) But it that the Fountain be not higher in the given place, 
there will be need of Inſtruments ; concerning Which you muſt conſult Me- 
chanicks, as alſo concerning many other things, which are to be conſidered in 
this Aﬀair, By this Problem alſo is made a conjunQtion of two Rivers, | when 
that a Channel is drawn from one River into another, that = Navigation may 
be made from one into another ; as from Da/n9 into the-next River ; frotn 
Tanairinto Wolga ; from the River Flamus, in China, into Nanchina; 


Propoſition X XVII. 
Some Rivers are noted and famous for long Tratts ,- ſome for Latitude, 


ſome for quickneſs of Courſe , ſome for the peculiar properties of the 
Waters as they ahh ; ſome for one or tipo of theſe cauſes. 


Rive ave no- The truth of the Propoſition neodeth no probation. I will only reckon up 


reaſon ſeveral here thoſe Rivers which are the biggeſt-of all, viz. thoſe of a lon 


tract, 
which alſo are famous for Latitude: tuch only are fixteen in the whole Earth, 
as yet known, viz. the-Nete, Ob, Feniſcea, Orellana, Rrio-del Plata, Parana, 
Maragnon, Omarranna, Ganges, Danube, Canada or St. Laurence, Niger, 
Nubia, Wolga, Fanſs, and FI rvus. A,9> 2 
After thoſe, rheſe following! ate farthbus for rhe breadth of their Channe/, 
but cot for the m_— their Courſe, and which are about twenty in num- 
ber, v1&. the Indvs, Z aire, Cuama ; the Rivers from the Lake Chramgy, Eu- 
phrates, Tanaris, Pettzora, Prfida;Tabat, Triiis, Santa Eſprit, Amana, Mag- 
_ Julian, St, Jaques , 'Rhewe, Albic y Moſa, Boryſthenes., and Tot ou- 
feack. Q j | 
We ſhall only here contemplate the courſes of the tex greater Rivers, leay- 
| ng the = accurate explicationof them, and.the other Rivers , to Special 
eography. 
3's Keke, N ey, Ganges, run moſt a ſtrait courſe +; the reſt heve many, 
and thoſe vaſt Carvatures, The Spring of the Ni/e is placed in.\the: Lake 
Zaire in the South latitude of 10 deevees ; its mouth Canobus is in the North 
latitnde of 21 dreries; it flowerh the South to the North : 'in ſome 
videos it ſeriderd orth it felf jm a broad ſpace, in other: places it is very aar- 
row : -it hath two Catarutts ; its tract or Longitude is about. 639 German 
miles, of 2520 Italian miles, for which may be ſet 'down 3000 by reaſon 
ofthe windings it overfloweth every year , as E have elſewhere treated 


2 _— in Africa', whoſe Fountain or Spring isinthe 114h de» 
gree of North latitude from the Lake, Some write, it 4s derived from 
the Nite by a Subterranean paſſage : the gn of it is, that it overfloweth 
every year at the ſame time as the Nz/e doth. One of its Mouths is in the 
ſame degree of Latitade in which the Spring is z bur it is mare removed from 
the Equator than 15 degrees of Latitude; it floweth from the Eaſt to the 
Weſt, In foe ples it det je fol der the Zr, and agai ocmnageth. 
Its tra&t is about 6o0 German meter; bur: it will be lefler,' if that you wholly 
gow its great and nored bendings; and harger, if that all; ſhould be rec- 


ly 3: Tanger, 
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3.Ganges in Aſia; its moſt remote Fountazn is placed in the North Latitude The River 
of ©43 degrees in Tartaria, but ſome bring ic back to 33 degrees ; its Mouth is ©**** 

in the Latitude of 22 degrees : it floweth from North to South. Its courſe is 

abouf 300 German miles : itoverfloweth every year. 

4. Obalſo in Aſa, very great, and every where btoad; its Spring is placed The s;er 04, 
ia the 28 degree of North latitude in the Mountains of Tartaria, near the 
Stone-Tower, Its Mouth is in the 69 degree of Latitude; its trad is about 
400 Gryeman miles, omitting its windings. It divaricateth it ſelf into two 
Archs in Sher 54, or rather fendeth forth a branch from its ſelf, which having 
finiſhed « crooked _w e, teturneth intoits ſelf and fo formeth an 14nd, in 
which there is Gity built by the Moſrovites and Siberians, called Jor- 

oet; | 
8 5»  Feneſcta, another River in Aſa, heretofore unknown to Geographers, The River 
but obſerved by the Moſcovites. Ir is found to be greater than the O05, from 4208 
which it is diſtant tex weeks voyage towards Tartaria ; at the Oriental ſhoar 
of which ering of Mountains areextended in a long tra : on the Occ:den- 
tat fhoar inhabir a People calted T:ngeft. Every year in the Spring it over- 
floweth the ſpace of 7o mi/es towards the Weſtern lands, at which time the 
Tingeſs betake themſelves withtheir Cattle and Houſboldſiuff into the Moun- 
tains, on the Eaſtern ſboar. Its Fountain and Outlets are unknown ; its tract 
is ſuppoſed to be no leſſer than that of the 05. . 

6. Pefida, removed ſome days Journey towards the Eaſt from Jeniſcea * The Rivef 
its Oriental ſhoar is thought to touch on China, and the Kingdom of Cathay : *4#4* 
its Fountain and OwtiHts are unknown, It is none of the number of the great 
Rivers ;, but I have briefly touched onit, becauſe that no Geographers have 
hitHefto made mention of it ; as alſo of the River Jeniſcea and THttis. 

| ; it America, (16 called from Frantis Ovelli) is accounted 4+ The River 

the greareſt Rivers of the Earth. Its Fowntary is in the Kingdom of 9i%4r-- 
Pers, in the Province of Uuyto in the South latitude of 72 degrees, ( bit this 
is not altogether certain; its Mouth is fifteen miles, in Latitude two degrees 
Southerly. © Irftract is ſaid tobe” r500 Sham miles , by ttaſon of its great 
number of 4endings, when that in truth it extendeth oot 700. - Others con- 
found with it, or make the River Maragnos to be -a branch of it. Itis in 
ſome places four or five Leagues broad ; but it receiveth not its water ſo much 
from a Spring, as from Rains falling on the Mountainous parts of Peru; fo 
that in mouths of thoſe Mountains it carrieth little water. And in- 
deed the do much detract from its magnitude. 

8. Riode la Plata, in Brafilia; its Fountarn is in the Mountains of Peru © 5s de ls pl44 
Its Mouths in the Sowb Latitude of 37 degrees, and that is faid to be about *< 
twekty miles; but when it overfloweth it hath many Outlets, which ſome 
account for one ; . at that time it carrieth not much water. The Natives call 
it Paramaguaſs, that is, a water like the Sea, as ſome obſerve. 

9. Omaranna alſo, a River in Braſdia, flowing from the Mountains of the River 
Peru in a long tract. Theſe three great Riversin Braſil, viz. Orellana, Ris 9nrans. 
de la Plata, and Omor anna, meet ſomewhere in ſome Lakes in the Mediter- 
ranean places of Bra/ilia; and emorge again, being disjoyned. 

. 40, fnd laſtly, C or q mage" ,. ih America SeptentHionals © its The River 
<4 is in the Late called des Iroquis. Hs vg Apo is in the 50th degree © 

\Narth Latitude, and its trad is no leſſer than boo German miles, 


Propoſition XXVHI. 
Whirlpeols are found in the Channels of ſome Rivers. 
- $0:i9 the River Semmona, between Amitns and Abbeville, in Pitardy in 
Frome, is 8 bs ook, no which the waters ruſh with ſuch violencs, 
that chair found may be for ſotne miles. 
49461 Propolitioti 


Sea-water 
more heavy 
than River- 
wartcr. 


No Water is 


admixed par- 
ricles. a 


pure, bur hath 'Y- both from the differences of 7aſts, and from 4. 


T be Compleat Part of ' - Bookl. 


Propoſition XXIX. 
River-water is more light than Sea-water. 
The cauſe is caſily known, to wit, SJea-water carrieth much Salt in 


it. - 
Thence it hapneth, that many things fink to the bottom in Rz7vers, which float 
on the Sea; which frequently is ſeenin Ships heavy laden, that are raiſed up 
in the Sea higher than when in Rivers. Now various is the proportion be- 
twixt theſe waters, becauſe that the Sga-water 1s not every where of the 
ſame gravity, nor the water of divers Rzveys ; but.yet the proportion is about 
46 to 45 , ſo that 46 ounces of River-water do equally  ponderate\ 45/ of 

SJea-water, . 


CHAP. XVII 
Of Mineral Waters, Baths, and Spaws. 


Becauſe that there are many kinds of liquid Bodies, or Waters, 
the peculiar properties of which men do admire*at ; therefore 
Geographersare wont.to treat of them: Burtall of them hucherto, 
cxcepta bare recital of their Names, and areckoning-up of ſome 
wonderful Fountains, or Springs, have added -nothing to folid 
knowledge. But we ſhall treat more. clearly of them, andrhar 
witha declaration of their cauſes. , JO 15:4 


Propoſition” I. 

No Water « pure and' Elementaty, but containeth or hath admixed par- 
ticles, ſuch as are found in Terreſtrial Bodies : Theſe particles gre ot 
only Earth, but alſo they are various ; as Oyls, Spirits, and the like. 

at is termed Mineral-water, which containeth ſo many, or ſuth pay- 
ticles of a different nature fromthe Water, ſo that from them" it gain- 
eth, or hath notable qualities, which we diſcover by fenſe, or the” proper- 
ties are notable by ſenſe. - ox... phondn 


"He truth of the Propoſition is nianifeſt by Experience, and is proved 
_ nl DR Bation* and aff Note- 

raliſts agree, that ſimple or pure watey, as the other Elements ſeparated 
from others, do not exiſt in nature; The cauſe is, the various and perpetual 
agitation of the particles ; but in Waters, that T may ſay fomewhar*in' par- 
ticular concerning our matter in hand, by the cauſe 'of admixtion' of | Hetero- 
geneous, they receive Spiritual particles The Rain, and the Ar it ſelf. 
touching the water,confiſts of divers particles ; therefore all waters, have ad- 
mixed partic{es of another nature ; but there is not the like quantity -in all of 
them.Into the Rhine indeed, the Danube and Mbs, andinto.'all great Rivers, 
other R:iverets do flow in, impregnated with innumerable particles,and in ſuch 
quaneity, that they are evident to the ſenſes: but becauſe 's theſe; many 
other Riverets do flow into them, ' not impregnated withſo pre tity of 
Heterogeneous particles as are diſcoverable ro the' eyes ; at that the 
reatelt part of the water that they carry,conſiſts of Rain and Arr,therefore alſo 
10 theſe greater R/vers,thoſe Heterogeneous particles are not eaſily —— 
x ut. 
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VII. ned? FO On HY. v5 
nbd fpannpiom then Res thay any.one wil W bave them dif- 
covered 0: the leaſe. cal y. gall them Mineral waters, 
whichhave ſame nope fas the common waters ; that is, that 
contains ſuch an aiogure of Heterogcow Parjucſes that tlience polleſs a np- 

table. anpſcnihye qualith> ads 5; 


1 12 7H 


J'# hits 


* Propoſition n. 451838 219 vi 1bom! 
2.2. XA 3 Fe 
\Maneral Waters areaf three, kinds. 


1OU ul 3t0} 


| Some or Corgureal bays wank... 0. apt = wy d,) others Spiritual, others of Mineral 


wok rf pad yo AER tl M0. ver res Fares waters, Which 
_ tclpol Heeral be diſcovered 


and ſeparated by the, Ee ads are tw alpld ; lore Farry 
thoſe particles! of | MI bf very Dog og Bl any 
trouble, or very lisle At the leaſt, eall, they may be he water, and to 
ſpeak ly, they are not commuxed. waters.....Such are thofe of which we 
have ſpoken-in the former Chapter, becauſe thax,the grains of. Go/d, Silver, 
and the hike, are contained in-their, waters ; therefore they are termed Gold 
and Sc/ver-bearing Rivers : but theſe waters in property of. Speech, arg. nor 
tobe termed Miner 24, becauſe that they have. not, theſe. partzcies co 
with them, bur free ; ncither do. they recive any. property . or quality from 
them: Yet becauſe that men alſo admure ſuch, Rivers, fad the. explicatigp of 
them hath great affiniry with the,enodation of Maxer rae properly {o 
termed sherefore..l aompeehens them under, iden neral. he? 4h 
exe hi Bt FEeNOns aits, and ibp 1 the, may. qovel ES) under 
aſſes. | 

But. thoſe are termed more properly Cor neal Miner al. waters, which Corporeal 
contain mdeed folidk-perzziches of. Meera ; 2 —— 
commuaxed, that they are not 
Art, ora loog tract of .zime, 
ſenſible quantity ; as are ſatr Spring gs, fulphurgous 
and Chymical waters, in which Mettals are AE 

Spirituous waters are thoſe, that contain wy a volatile Sprrit, ſuch as is Spirituous wa- 
found in Minerals ; but no fixed particles, and therefore none can be elicitated ©* 
from them apparent to the ſight. 

Theſe are termed Corporeal and Spirituous waters together by me, which 
have- both faxed or ſohd , and volatile or Spiritnuous particles bf Minerals 
in them, * We ſhall aftedge Examples of te Sp#3es of then in the following 


Propoſitions. 


- 


SOHC Ht.” 1 {LIT 


lo ent: ” 


terra) {alaer' wc 


th Ethun Ky nd: thick ? 5 ration of Mi- 
it.1s 
rains 0 5! ns ae _— 


theſe wi [ t neral waters. 
SN On OY the ge rat! ion of Ay 
mrakwaters 


(f ca YAsg5, 
2.1f that the A 0 Le mperfeet, or teſs erife;as Wind VE S1þ bis aid the 
like : or alſo the Sa#ts,which of Jay ont nature wes aſily aired bo the waters, 
if thattheWaters gerever oye be be ap cri thout Charmne! 
or Aquedut?, as we have expl yh juke ins) the wate 


cometh, to:the Fountain; ery eli \ha he, 4 s,of veſe Menergls ad- 
mixed, nd it will be a cook, Moles! we» of fibtte 4g 


jugion , 
cording to the Atoms. Now whether _ the,cwater can' bien the Aroms * 
Mettals after this manner to it ſelf, is que "Beeauſe th they are Se 
and folid, neither are they eafily united to the water, | ſuppoſe it potbaee 


2.1 Lis Waters be ery -vſ _ ent NR or im through Su Of the gene- 


: = a> 


| to bedone,, but, not by ſimple water, bur by a falt vitr/ofated water, which 
is like unto the Ava fortis of the Chymifts © For as theſe waters of - Aqua 
fortis diſſolve Merals into Atomes, and intimately utiite them to/ themſelves, 
ſo that they ſink not to the bortom, unleſs that they be fepirated by' A*r:''$6 
alſo if rhat ſuch waters be carried through metallary earthjthey are able rodiſ- 
ſolve the metallick particles , and unite them to themſelves. | After® this * 
mode is the generation of mneral-corporeat- waters of the ſecond Claſſis 
explained. | b 
y In the bowels of the earth, before that Metals are generated, vapcnrs 
and fumes are condenſed unto the extant Angles of theRocks unto which they 
adhere; and firſt they meet together in a ſoft ſubſtance , and at length they are 
condenſed :' therefore; if that 'the waters * are carried or - glide rhtdugh the 
earth where ſuch vapours are; and are raiſed, "they are i nared\by-them, 
and ſo ſpirituous mmeral waters are made; ''Byr imperiect+ Ms y 
another mode, tauſe mineral waters of their'own nawre;/vis. becauſe! thar 
being hearcd by their own of ſubterrancors heit, they ſend forth ſpivirs and v44- 
pours , as Salt,” Sulphur, Vitriol, Coals, tid ſach/ſike ?'and ſuch funrs and 
exhalations arecontinually made inplacesof 'ſuch Mineyajx, through which 
if that the ware» glide, it isimpregnated with the \pir##. © There are: ſome 
that ſuppoſe theſe ſprvirons waters may be genetated"oly by' being carried 
through 'the wrezaick earths; or by a continual ſtay upon them , -or in their 
Mrnes : but ir is certain by experience, that the waters receive. no' quality 
from the ey fe Mznerils , if that they ſhould tye 100 wars immerſed 
in them : therefore laying afigfe this opinion, we affirm that thoſe waters are 
generated, or" ſp/+ir recerved; from, tirſt; the ſeed of Metals, as I may ſo ſay, 
or their Primovdje ; or fi y, we may ſay, that thoſe \togrers are gpw ime 
| by other ſabci ries of Vityrol or Salt, by the - benefit of 
which a Spr#t is ex d -from the hard Metals: But I attribute rhe 
leſs Hg RS mod A.prirry 7 becauſe here Pe 
again con the of the ſpirituons water neral, Vi- 
and Bade i >: brnghir ian SN DIES 
_ © '4. From theſe together,' itis evident how mineral waters , that are both 
corporeal and ſpirituous are'\pencrated. i 


\'- at L > 1167 , 
' Propoſition" IV. 


There ave innumerable kinds of mineral waters , according to the vari ety 
ane diverſity of the particles which they contain of diotys Mine- 
rats, +: tae; | 


In the precedent Propofition.we have explained, how that mineral waters 
may receive thoſe particles (from which'their admirable qualities do ariſe ) 
from Minerals or Foſſils. Now becauſe that there are various ſorts of AM;- 
nerals , thence it cometh to paſs that the mineral waters are various and dif- 
ferent in their qualities ; yea, they are almoſt infinite : For neither only are 
 every,one of theſe waters impregnated by one kind of mineral, but together 
ny hn FB nag Jonny Dope Try rent 

e will have en ce or four, or 1 
Foſſile or Miwerats, oO ONTO 7 | I, 
honey 1, are Metallick waters viz, of Gold, Sitver, Copper, Tin, Lead, 
2, Salt wateys, viz, of Common Salt, Niter, Alome, Vitriok, © 
wt Bituminous waters, Sulphureour, Antimonial, of Coals , and of Am- 


, & av s 


"4 The Waters bf £ \FI)S: BAT. » Y 7-4 by 
Morite, Mabgeh, RO TO 04 Lone waters Roe, 
1 5, Mercuridl waters, andthe like. | ; 
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. "Theſe denominations, or kinds of waters, are to be underſtood according Sc Propo- 
to'the'triple mode , by which in the ſecond Propaſition we ſaid, that Mineral em 


waters were, 1. Some Corporeal, and even manifeſt to the ſenſe ; or Corporeal 
by a ſubtile and accurate commixton. 2.That others were Spirituous. 3.That 
others were Corporeat, and alſo Spirituous. Theſe differences niuſt be ap- 
plied to _y kind of Mineral-water, viz. (to demonſtrate by one or ano- 
ther Example ) Gol/d-waters are, 1. Corporeal, which carry grains of Gold 
of that magnitude, that with little trouble they are diſcernable to the ſenſe, 
neither have they any accurate coherencies admixed unto them. 2 Corporeal 
waters, which poſleſs very ſmall particles of Gold, and indeed very cloſely 
connexed to the water ; ſuch waters I ſuppoſe to Be. Although the nature of 
Gold be ſuch, that the leaſt grazns in the water fink to the' bottom, yet that ſuch 
may 'be, is manifeſt from the Agua Regia of the Chymiſts, in which Gold is 
diflolved into Moms.But this AquaRegzia is riot ſimple;therefore neither do thoſe 
waters, that are found in nature to have Atoms of Gold admixed, want other 
particles of Minerals. 3, Spiritual Golden-waters, which conceive a ſpirit 
and vapour in the Earth, from whence Golds wont to be generated. 4.Golden 


Corporeal-waters, and alſo Spiritual, which poſleſs both Atoms of Gold, and 
a vapour generating Gold. 


After the ſame manner the Readers muſt apply this fourfold difference unto 4 fourfold 


every kind of Mineral waters, both ſimple and admixed, (whence innume- 
rable kinds do exiſt ; for either the bodzes of the Minerals, or the Spirits, or ters. 
the body of one with the Fri of another, are conjoyned in the watey :) ſo 
Leaden-waters are fourfold, vis. 1. — Corporeal. 2. Corporeal, 
of a ſubtile mixture. 3. Infeted with a Spirit of Lead : and 4. Impregnated 
both with the Spir:7 and Atoms of Lead. Sothoſe four divers participations 
of Mznerals are to be applied to Vitriol, Sulphureous, and Mercurial waters, 
and the like ; and more eſpecially to theſe, to wit, to Salt, Vitriolate, and 
Sulphureous, becauſe in theſe,Nature it ſelf doth exhibit this fourfold variety. 
I doubt whether that Corpore2/ waters of a mixed ſubtilty do exiſt. Ypir;- 
tous Metallick waters are very rare; but Sulphureous and Salt waters are 
frequent. But,the Corporeal and Spirituous, becauſe theſe forts of Metals 
are both found in many places of the Earth, and alſo in a greater quantity, 
and eaſily ſuffer their part:cles to be gnawed off; they ſend out alſo frequent- 
ly, a fame and vapour. We will explain by one Example this fourfold variety 
of participation, and that in Gold; 1. In the | rammers Chapter and the ſix- 
teenth Propoſition, we have enumerated thoſe Riverets which.carry grains of 
Gold, and wittrthis Treaſury make glad the Natives ; ſuch are many in the 
Earldom of Tirol, andhe places adjacent + and we have ſaid that the Rhine 
it ſelf, 4/4is, Danube, and moſt great Rivers in ſome places carry grains of 
Gold*(as alſo of other Metals and Minerals ;) by reaſon that they receive 
Golden, or Gold:braring Riverets. The Rhine carrieth grains of Gold 
commixed with C/ay and Sand in many places ; but eſpecially at theſe, 1.Near 
Curia in Rhetia; t, At Meinfield; 3. At Eglinſan ; 4. At Secningham ; 
. Atthe Town Aueft, not far from Baſil; 6. At Norinburgh ; 7.At Wormes ; 
$: At Seltz; 9, At Mentz; 10. At Bacherect; 11, At Boxonia,and the like. 
The Reader may ſee thoſe Go/d-hearing Riverets which the Rh:ne receiverh 
in Thurnhuſerus, as alſo thofe that the Danube and Albis do receive. In 
the watery of phis, 214. the A/bs. are found grains of Gold: 1.At Leutmeri!ts 
in Bohemia; 2. At Puru; 3. AtDreſdain Miſnia; 4. At Torga; 5. At Mag- 
deburgh; 6. At the Tower of Lunenburgh, fifteen miles from Hamburgh. 
, Concerning the Gold-braring Riverets conſult the forecited Book of Thury- 
huſerus ; where alſo you may ſee thoſe that carry other Mettals and Mine- 
rals. *© wed ar 
Theſe Waters are therefgre'the Corporeal Golden-waters of the firſt mode, 
viz, thoſe that carry g&yains of Gold; which leſs properly are termed Mineral 
or Golden, becauſe the Gol/der-grarns are not permixed with the wat#, but 
are carried down by the-rapid Current of the water ; and the waters them- 
ſelves are ſimple or uncompounded. 2. Golden Corporeal-twaters of 4 ſubtile 
T commix1ion, 


Example of 
$alt-watess. 


T be Compleat Part of - Book I, 
commixtion,to wit, the Atoms of whoſe waters gre mixed with the Atoms of 
the Gold; as we have ſaid of the Aqua Regia of the Chymiſis, which diflol- 
veth the Gold, and uniterh it toit ſelf by Aroms. And now, becauſe there may 
be like waters, which whether they be carried through Go/den-/ands or 
Mines, may gnaw off and diſſolve ſome Go/den- Atoms of it with Earthly - 
ones ; ſuch xr ideatſoa many Rzverets ſeem to be, which Thurnhuſerus 
writeth to participate of Go/d, and reckoneth them up in the deſcription of 
the Danube, Rhine, and other great Rivers. 

3. The Golden Spirituous-waters are very few , and ſome of thoſe are 
they peradventure , which Thurnhuſerus enumerateth. Now ſuch waters 
areleſs noted or ſenſible, becauſe Go/den-Earth and Mines are very raze, and 
that in 2 ſmall quantity : Moreover where the Mznes are, a quantity of other 
Minerals are alſo together with the Gold, whence the water receiveth many 
more pjrits. Yet fome Riverets in the high Aipes of Bahemza, are ſaid to 
participate of theſe Goldes-Spirits ; alſo in Sileſia, and the Mountazu that 
they call Fitchtelberg. The Pepper-Baths, in the Biſhoprick of Curia, are be- 
lieved to be impregnated with ſuch a Srrit ; but by reaſon of, the admixture 
of other Minerals in greater quantity, the waters receive a leſs ſenſible qua- 
lity from it. 

- Golden-waters, which eorry both Aroms of Gold and Spirit, are ſome 
of the Rriverets mentioned by Thurubuſerus. | | 

We will add the Example of Sa/t-waters : 

1. Salt Corporeal-waters, viz, which carry the more groſs particles of 
Salt, and not accurately mixed; they are many, and ſufficiently known to 
any perſon , as certain Jprings of which Sait is made : Hitberto apper- 
> wa the Sea-water , if that it be made more groſs by the heat of the 

re. 
2. Salt Corporeal ſubtile-waters, which contain the Salt reduced into 
little particles ; they are thoſe, which when they are moſt Sa/r, yet withal 
they are very pellucid and ſubtile,as many ſa/t Springs and tenuous Sea-water ; 


- although that there be great difference 1n this ſubtile commixtion : Hitherto 


appertaineth the T/rinot all Animals. | 

3 Salt Spirituous-waters, which contain not the particles of Sglt, but 
the ſpirit of Salt : they are ſuch, that if you ſhould boyl many Veſſels of 
them,yet notwithſtanding you ſhould receive no Sa/z.Not a few of theſe arc in 
Germany, and elſewhere ; but they are rarely found ſimple. 

| Corporeal, and Spirituous-waters , which have particles of Salt 
an —_— - 

Alchoſt all the Corporeal have alſo ſome portion of Saliye ſpirit , but moſt 
of them very little : $0,ncar the City Sa/tz/nga, not far from the Rhine, the 
Fountains are ſalt ; the water of which , though more ſal: than other wa- 
ters, yet it affordeth leſs Salt, becauſe its ſharp and ſalt ſapor is ſharpned b 
a ſprrit or volatile Salt, that flyeth away in the 6oy/ing, Heoce it is ar 4 
how this fourfold difference of participation is to be applied unto every ſort of 
Mineral waters, viz. Vitriolate-waters, Alom-waters, Lead-woters, and 


the like. 


Propoſition. V. 
To reckon up the noted differences of Mineral Waters. 


In the foregoing Propoſitions we have explained the true kinds and diffe- 
rences of Mineral waters, taken from the very eſſence of them, viz. from 
the particles of the Minerals which they carry, or by which they are impreg- 
nated ; but thoſe differences , becauſe they do nat ſo ſtrike the ſenſes; and 
moreover, by reaſon of the various mixture of Minerals , communicate va- 
rious properties to the water, wherefore they are-leſs vulgarly known ; for 
the denomination of all Bodzes ariſeth from manifeſt qualities on-the Senſe, as 


alſo doth the celebrity of waters amongſt men. The explication and cauſe of 
| | which 


. "T4, 
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which apert qualiries and Froperties muſt be ſought from the inmoſt compo 
ſition of things. '' Therefore the noted and famous differences or GeeFog 
Liquors flowing from the Earth, and alſo known to the Vulgar ſort_of men, 
are theſe ten; to wit, 1. Sowr-waters : 2. Bitter : '3, Hot : 4, very Cold: 
5. Oily and Fat : 6. Poyſonous : 7. Coloured © 8, Ebullient : 9. Water thar 
converts leſs hard into harder, or after any other mode, chagging any Bodies 
caſt iti or ſtained with them: 10. Sa/t-waters : And in the 1 25h place we may 
add thoſe, which are endowed with any other wonderful property. Unto 
theſe Claſſes, thoſe that are ſtudious in theſe things my r yp all Wazers, 

rie 


which are found deſcribed in Authors. We ſhall only in ſhew their gene- 
ration and differences, and alledge ſome Examples. 


Propoſition VI. 


. To explainthe cauſe or -generation , difference or kinds of Acid or Sowy 
Waters. 


i375 


Great -is the celebrity of Acid waters or Springs; they commonly call of $ow: 


them Spews. - 

i, They ariſe from the admixture of a Spirit of Vitriol, Salt, and Atom ; 
which Mynerals, being partly ſimple, and partly more or lefs admixed with 
other Minerals, are found in the cavities of the Earth, eſpecially in Tron, 
We prove this to be the trae cauſe of Aciduls's and Spaws : 1, By reaſon 
that almoſt every where, where ſuch Acid waters break out, Mines of V;itriol, 
Salt, and Alom, ate found. 2. Becauſe the Spirits of Vitriol and Salt, are 
Acid, as alſoſome Spirits of Sulphur ; as is evident from Chymiſtyy. 3. Be- 
cauſe that from theſe kind of Acrzd waters, no Acid body, but Spirits, is 
ſeparated, which are altogether like unto the Spirits of Vitriot and Sr. 

2. \Great is the quantity of Acid waters or pov in divers Regions, where 
Mines eſpecially abound, The cauſe is, becabuſe that an Acid, Sowr Sprzt is 
almoſt in all Bodtes ; {by reaſon that we have ſhewed, tbat it is Elementary, 
in the Seventh Chapter and firſt Propoſition) itis found in all herbs and fruits, 


3- Thedifference of Spaws is found to be notable : Some are fouud to be. The difference 


Waters. 


ſo ſharp or ſowr, that men make uſe of them 'inſtead+of Vinegar, Such a of 519% 


Spring 1s found in N:zcana, a Province of Sicilia: In Germany, the Fountain 
at Ellebogais of a wonderful Acidity. Other Acid Springs are termed Winy, 
becauſe that by their ſharpneſs they come near the grateful taſt of Wine ; a- 
which, that is famous which is in the Earldom of Catzenellebocen in 

Germany, at the Town Schwalbach. In the Province of Lyons in France, at 
the Town of St, Baldomare, is a Fountain termed Fontaine forte, that is, the 
ſtrong Fountain : it — 5 the want of Wine,. and if that one fourth 
of it be mixed with W; 
poured of Flour it will preſently ferment. They can boil-no Meat in it, for by 
reaſon of its ſubtilty it flieth away : It is very wholſom, ſo that the Inhab:- 
tants ſeldom uſe a F, =—_ {I Bl AD 

In taine, not far from ity Beſſa, is the like Winy Spring. ; 
unto ers of which, if that you only admix the ſixth of Wias, Fc 
will oy, ol that you drink pure Wine without any admixture of water: 
Nigh to is an Alomy ſbarp Fountain, which being mixed with Wine, ma- 
keth a very grateful Drink. Great is the number of Acid Springs in the T/pper 
Geet whereof fone flow into the Danube, and others into the Rhine. Ve- 
ry maoy are'in the forementioned Earldom of Catzenelleboch, inthe Province 
of Triers, in Tir | 
ted Heilbrun: Tr the Province of Toledoin Spain, near the Village Valentiola, 
are Springs, which at the bottom are found Acid,and of a Winy-taſt, and in the 
upper part, ſweet ; which Baccius thinketh to happen, becauſe that the Nitrous 
23g Acid parts do ſubfide and fink to the bottom, But 1 
htion he true, that it proceedeth from the ſubtilty of the Spsrir, which being 
brought to the ſuperficies,preſently do expire, 


ne, it will want nothing of the taſt of Wine; -if Es | 


ls,” Rhetia, Vipdelicia: a noted ane isnear Anderna, cal. 


ſi e, if thatthe Re- * 


Tz Other 


Of the gene- 
-_ of hor 
prings or 

Eaths. 


36 


Indian Iles. «There are ſuch hot ones inthe 


_— : 
- 


T he Compleat Part of Book I, 
Other Acid Fonntains are aftripgent, and. contracting - the palate, which 
is a token of Irow particles, or of the admixture of SE itriat, as alſo of 


The Wer of Arid Fountains, in and Cloudy weather, is found leſs 
Acid ; which is a fign of. an admixture of, condenſated Aer. Alfa, if that the 
water be expoled to heat ; orif it ſtand in an open Veſſel for ſome hours ; or 
if is be carried a long Voyage not well covered, in cold Veſſels, itpreſemaly - 
lace Os; which is a ſign, that the Acidity of them dependeth on 
a ſubtle Spurit. | 

Yet they alſo have Atoms, andthe very Vitriol, Alam, Iron, Salt, Gravel, 
and the like. This is proved from the matter that 1s diſcovered to adhere ta 
the Conduit-pripes. : 

The Studious may colle& Examples by reading of Authors : At leaſt two 
hundred Acid Springs or Riverets run into the Rhzne; but by reaſon of the 
ſubtilty of rhe $p:r«s, nothing of acidity is diſcovered in the Rhine, 

Do you demand, why there are no Ac:d Fountazns in the Northers places ? 
I ſuppoſe that cauſe to be the defet of Swbterraneous heat, and an over great 
condenſation of the Zarth:; as alſo far that cauſe it cometh to paſs, that little 


or no Gold is found in thoſe Regions. 
Propoſition VIII. 


To explain the generation of hot Springs, termed Baths, and the places o 
| — famons of them. x 4 4 


A Spring in Izlaad is judged the moſt fervid of them all, whoſe water 
little differerk from that, which hath arrived to the higheſt degree of heat. 
and boyling oa the fre. Bur Caronevs writeth, that in Japan there isa Spring 
fo hot, that no water can be brought to that degree of heat by the moſt vehe- 
ment fire, It floweth nat qqntinually, but twice im a day for one hour with a 
great force of {pir#45, and maketh a great Poo/ ; which another hath inform- 
ed me £9 bo by the Natives, Singacko, that is, Hel. 


Aſter thoſe, the hot Fountains or Baths of Baden in Hetvetia, iare famous. 
Thea the Baths of peer Of Valgar Baths there is a great num- 
ber in the T/pper Germany , avalio in other . In Saland is the Lake 
and Kiver which ts nos bat, yet it is never 

The cauſe and generation of Baths, is Sulphwreous 
particles, whillt the water carried To Subterraneous paſſages ; or 
rather, whilſt that it glideth h the Su/phureous Mines to a colletion 
about the Springs, 2. The vapours of Smoat and exhalations within the 


Earth, where Su/phwr is pure or impure, as Peat, Coal, Amber, and the like ; 
for theſe materials continually fend forth a calid or warm fume, which: heat 
the 4waters carried thither, of gliding through thoſe places, - Yet particles of 
Atom are admixedto many, nay the moſt Baths ; as alſo of Tron and Niter, 
whence they have ſomewhat a and aſtringent taſt or ſapor. Almoſt all 
the Baths, which we know, flow without except the Pepper-Baths 
of G » Which are famous in Rhetza, not far from Curza, beſides 
Sulphur, they contain ſomething of Gold, and not alittle Nicer. The water 
of theſe Baths breaketh out every year about the third of May, andiit ceaſctii 
to flow. about the fou bof - ,The famous; Baths tin Germany 
are the Plumbariein Lorrain; ebads, abave Conflaxtina in Aepianeas 
Geberfwrilin hs Mrquiſate of Bade ; Wildhad , in the Tp of Mer 
Lepergh;, tne N4 NEU 146018. are many alſo. in. A 

I{ands of the Azores , that an 


F 


Egg may be boyled.in them, | 


Propalition 
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| Propofition I X. 


To explain the geney ation of oh and fat liquors flows om the 14rth, 
and'to enumerate the places of the earth in which Ee rang . 


Somie Fountains ſend forth a &ituwminous liquor, fome a fat water, or water Of oyly li- 
on which «ops of oy4 do flow. Jn Scotland, two miles from Edenborough, a ** 
Fountain floweth, on the whole — of which drops of black oy/ do 
ſwim : the Inhabitants uſe it to mollifie the 5&7, and to take away ſcabs. So 
the River Czlicia, tearmed Liparu, was famous amongſt the Ancients , in 
which thoſe that waſhed themſelves, were anoynted by the water : whether 
it be fo at this day, I much doubt, . Solikewiſe there was a Late in Airhropra, 
which anointed thoſe that ſwam it. Alſo there was a Fowntary in India,which 
on a clear day ſent forth a great quantity of In Zant, and about Dyrra- 
chiunm and Ar altonta (as Vitrwous writeth) there were Fountains which 
voiced out nee of pitch with water. ' There was a Lake in Babylon 
of greay magnitude, called Limme Afphaite, it had Liquid Bitumen ſwim- 
i updo lt, with which , the black Srmiramis, encompalled Babylon with 
« Wi | At this dayalſoat Aonoflorinm in Bawaria, is the Fountain De- 
gemſce, on the top of whieh ow/ ſwimmeth; and is daily taken off, 'The Acid 
waters of Jeb walback, if they be taken in a Veſſel, and have been ſettled for 
fome days, ſmall drops of oy ſwim on the top of them, There is a greater 

mantity in the Foantaiw tearmed Or/brum , not far from Hagenaw , at the 
Vatage por 165g - Alſo ins the many Barthes are found Situminons par- 
ticles, if fobe that they ftood quiet for ſome days; as in the Baths of the 
of Naples, tearmed the Bath of Petroles. ; 

Now the Fountains that ſend out not an oy/ ſwimming on the water, but 
2 meer fator biturtinous liquoe, are alſo many. Near Gersbachinm, in the 
Valley called Leberſthai, from an antiquated and exhauſted Mine, o9/ or bitu- 
men floweth, with which the Country Swains befmear their Cart-wheels. 
Neither do the Inhabitants know its excellency. In the 1/7 of Sumatra is a 
ge ome Noptha, like'unts el , floweth ; others ſay that it is a kind 
of Balſom : they report Fountains of Ambey to be there likewife, In Pers, 
near the Sea, isa bituminous Fountain, forth a Branch or Riveret in- 
tothe Sea, The Natives uſe it inſtead of pitch, neither do they uſe any 0- 
ther matter. In Perſia, not far from Schimachia, at or near the high Moun- 
tain Barmach, in a Valley, are about thirty Fountains of Bitumen or Naptha, 
but runing in deep Fels with 2 great foreg,; the Depth is about two Els , 
wood lege made for tho Corentedly of deſcent, it ſendeth forth a 
Sulphureous and g Spirit : it is of a twofold co/our,in ſome red, in others 
white. t 

The cauſe of theſe bituminous Fountains is # fulphureous and bituminous 
matter in the bowels of the earth, thruſt forth by a heat and ſpirit.The cauſe 
of the differences is to be ſought from the differences of the fat matters 
themſelyes ; as Swecinam, Amber, Oyt of Potroles, Pitch, Naptha, and 


Propoſition X. 


{ To explain a the at ionef britey water, and toreckon up the plates of the 
earth Ty whevh bey are found. 


Many © Fountains and Wells in the Regions of India, on the Choromaxdel , Of the genes 
have bitter water, - that they ebulliate in, and flow from Rocks. — — 
In Tontwy, 'a Region'of Aftamimer, 2 lirthe River tearmed Exampens, at the jjaces where * 
Town' Callipagus, ig very bitter, it rendereth the River Hypanis , into which they are found 
i floweth, z very oitter, | 


They 
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They ariſe from impure Sulphur, Bitumen, Nitre , Ink, Copper : as water 

left a long time in a Copper veſſel acquireth a bitter taſte. / 
The Lake Aſphaltries in Paleſtine, which iscalled Mare Mortuum, or the 

Dead Sea, hath a bitter water by reaſon of. the impure B:tumen , whence it 

ought to be referred to the fat waters of the former" Propoſazon, It ſendeth 

forth a ſtinking ſcent and vapour : all things without life fink to the bottom ; 

but it ſuffereth nor any Animadto ſink ; neither doth it grow ſweet , although 

that it continually ſwalloweth up the River Fordan. It is-yenomous by reaſon 

that it containeth Arſuick, | 


Propoſition XI. 


To explain the Cauſe of very cold Springs, and to enumerate the places of the 
Earth where they medians 
In the Province of Dauphin in France; not for from Vienna, is a Fountain 
of ſo great cold, that the mouths of thoſe that drink it are fwelled with.it, nei- 
ther can they endure their hands in it : it is not diminiſhed for the water that 
is drawn out of it, nor ted by the water poured: intq it. In Arabia 
or #ithiopiaare molt cold Springs, alt that the heat of the Sus be moſt 
exceſſive there, In S$tri2, not far from Grets, are Fowntains fo cold at the 

bottom, that none can drink any wazey runing or drawm'from thence. 

In a mile from Ca/ma, a Spring ſendeth forth water as it were boyling, with 
a great wind, when yet it is very cold ; hence they call it The mad water.The 
cauſe of the coldneſs of theſe Fountains are, 1. The admixtyre of Nztire and 
Alom , alſo of Mercury, Iron, and the like. 2.The depth of the Spring, by 
reaſon of the'defect of the Solary Beams, and of the ſulphureous ſubterrancous 
heat. | 
There are alſo ſome Springs which are ſometimes co/d and ſometimes -or, 
In Catalonia, the Lake and Fountain Salſula in the Winter is hot , and in the 
Summer very cold. This is common. to it, with many others. - I think the 
cauſe to be, that in the Summey the 'pores ofthe | Earth are aps , through 
which the hot davevies break forth ; 1n the Winter they are cloſed, whence 
within there-are hot Furnaces that heat the waters : So. ſome Fountains are 
more hot in the night than in the'day, ve 


Propoſition XI. . 33; 


. To explain the generation of. thoſe waters which ſeem to change bodies 
into another kind ; and toYeckon up the places of the Earth where they 


are found. 


Of the geners. \\ THere are ſome waters which .change wood into.'the hardeſt fore. | In 
tion of waters Ireland, above the City Armagh, in a Pool not very large, a ſtake of wood 
which change if it be fixed for ſome months, the part that ſticketh in the Mud will. be 5ros , 
nother kind, ThE part which is touched with the water -is turned into ſtone, and the reſt 
ec. remaineth wood; ſo Giraldus and Magings relate : but Brietins ſayeth, I 
* know not by what authority, that it is a meer fable, The. waters of Loches 
in Blots, a Provincein France ,” turn all things put into it into ffove, At 
the City Senon in Burgundia, near a Lake, a Spring floweth which hardneth 
into None. Vitruvius ſaith, that in ia, between Mazaca and Tuana, 
is a large Lake, which changeth a reed or wood put intoitinone day into ſtone. 
- In Bohemia, near the Baths of Charles, is a Fountain, in which wood lying 
long, is changed into flone, Other waters are thought to change: Iron into 
Copper, wh:ch yet really they do not ; but by'reaſon. that waters 

carry particles and ſpirit of Copper and Vitr#ol , therefore: they. diflol 
particles of Iron, and by degrees take away from it, which whilſt that, they 
do, the Copper particles of the water are repoſed in the; place of the Tron ones 
taken away, or there adhere whilſt that they glide with the runing water. oc 
. e 


3s 


'£ 
'P 8 "GThe reaſon of thoſe that change wood into Fore are theſe : 
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1. Some do not change the4e00d ix ſelf into ffone , but earthy, fony, and 
ſaline particles contained in the water, do apply themſelves to the-<vood, and 
ſo, as1t were, cover'ithe wood with'a ſtony Law 4 and do not really change 
it, | 
2, Some do not change the wood into ftoxe, but cauſe a fony hardneſs to the 
wood, which ſome mneral waters may polſlibly do. 

3.-1f_rhat go waters have wuly changed wood into flone, I conceive it to 
be done after this manner; that chief difference is found by ſight berween the 
wood and the ſtone, that in the wood there are certain lon Elbres or Veins, 
unto which the particles do cohere, -and thoſe are leſs thick : but in fone the 
particles are like punto Moms , without any certain extenſion into long Fi- 
bres, It that therefore any water diflolve, and as it were grind the particles 
cohering in the wood, according to a long /17e, fothat now they do no more 
cohere after this mode, but = are more condenſed; there will be no more any 
great difference between the wood and ffone, as may be obſerved by our 

2yes; yet it is probable that theſe wineral waters communicate ſome ſubſtance 
to the wood it ſelf, 

There are other waters whoſe faculty is reported to be ableto change the 
colours io the hair of man or beaſt. 


Propoſition XIII. 


To explain the cauſe of poiſonous and death-cauſing waters, and to reckon 
up the places where they are. 


Such is the Lake 
paſt, famous was the Fountain of 
the Region of che#idbiat which thoſe-that drank were dgaboad of their lives; 
therefore it was filled up with ffones by the Inhabitants. In  —_ a Foun- 
tain ſpringeth of which no Carzle drink, nor no Kind of Beaff approacherh. 
Famous, or rather infamous, is the water, whith-in the Region of Arcadra, 
called Nonacris, the Ancients write to drop exceeding cold from ſtony Rocks, 
therefore called the Infernal and Stygian water , which no- veſlel, cither of 


fitver, braſs , or iron, could be preſerved in, without breaking, And by 


this water Hiſtorians report that Alexander the Great was killed by Jolla Son 
of Antipater, and that not without the infamy of Ari#Fotle, At this day 
many mortiferous waters are found inthe Places or Regions called the Alpes ; 
but moſt of them are ſtopped with ffones, which is the reaſon that ſo few death- 
cauſing Fountains are known, 

Now the generation of ſuch watey is, if the water glide or flow through 
Arſenical, Mercurial, or Antimonial Earths , and are impregnated with 
their fumes : For as the ſmoak or fume of Arſnick killeth iving creatures, fo 
waters impregnated with ſuch a fume, do the ſame. 


Propoſition XIV. 


To explain the generation of coloured waters, and their differences, and to 
- enumeratethe places of the Earth in which they are found. 


7 At Chinen in Fraxce, watey floweth from a Cave of ſomewhat a yellowiſh gore: a 
Congo a Riveret floweth of a red colour into the waters, 


rolowr. Inthe Ki of 
Sea. In ſome places waters flow of a 64ack, of a green,and ſuch like colours, 
but they are but few. | 

The cauſe of the colour of theſe waters is, that they glide or run from /ands, 
before they come to the Fountarn. 


J 


haltites _—_— of its Arſenical Bitumen. In times of poiſonous 
erracina, which was called Neptunicus, in Vn 


T he Compleat Part of Book 1,” 


Propoſition XV. 


& 


To explain the generation of Salt-waters, \and toreckon up the places of the 
Earth in which they are found. 


of the 'gene- The generation is twofold ; 1. From the Ocean they come through Subter- 
ratton of Salt- -210#s paſſages , and flow to the Swperficzegof the Earth. 2. They are ge- 
nerated of a Salt contained in the Earth, ſuch as is found in many places, 
through which whilſt the water glideth, it conceiveth Sulzne particles and 
ſ[pirits,before that it arrive at the Spring. .Great is the plenty, and that known 
to every one, of Salt Fountains. We have ſpoken in the preceding. Chapter , 
and this mattcr is eaſily known , by reaſon of the: abundance ;of i Sa/r, al- 
moſt every where lying hidden in the Earth, ſeeing that Salt it ſelf is an 


Element, 
Propoſition. XVI. 


To explain the cauſe of Ebullient Fountains, and thoſe that break out with 
a great ſpirit and wind ; and to enymerate the places of the Earth 
vis they are fonnd. 


The cauſe is partly a Sulphureous ſpirit, and partly a Nitrous ſpirit com- 
mixed with water in the Earth': if thatiit be a Sulphureows ſpirit, the waters 
are hot ; if Nitrous, cold : For neither are all the waters which ebulliate like 
to thoſe that are hot , hot , but many of them are co/d, as is evident from that 
near to Culma, called a mad water, of which we have ſpoken'in the Twelfth 
Propoſition, The River Tamayus in Galecia, ariſeth from a Lake; in its rt- 
ſing, for ſome months of the year, it ſendeth forth a mighty noiſe. In Japar 
that wonderful hot Fountarn, of which we have ſpoken in the E:ghth Propeſi- 
t:on, not above twice every day breaketh forth , tor the molt part for one hour; 
now when that the water beginneth to flow, it is carried with fo great a force 
and vehemency of wind ,, that it moveth the vaſt Zones incumbent on the 
Well, and leapeth to the keight of three or four Es with fo great a noiſe, like 
unto the diſcharge of Cannon. In Weſiphalia a Fountain breaketh forth,tearm- 
ed Bolderborn, trom its noiſe. 

Moſt of the Spaws and Baths break forth with an abundance of wind, and 
ebulliate as if they boyled ; a Suw/phwreons ſpirit cauſeth this in the Baths, and 
in the Spaws,the Sprrits of Vitriol, Nitre, and the like. 


Propoſition XVII, 


To enumerate the kinds of waters which have other certain wonderful pro- 
perties, and to explain the cauſes of them. 


Other kinds of Unto this CZaſſis all others ought to be reduced, which cannot conveniently 

warersof wor» be referred unto the former forts. So there is a Fountain in Portugal tearmed 

ecrtul proper- C:4ina, devouring all that is caſt into it : Alſoin times paſt-there was another 
near to it, rejecting all things caſt into it ; but this latter is obſtructed. In An- 
daluſta, not tar from the City Guadiana, Euſebius Nierenburgins relateth , 
that there is a Lake which ſheweththe Seaſons or Tempeſt; for when that ti 
1s approaching, it maketh an horrible noiſe, which is oftentimes heard for the 
ſpace of 18 or 2o males. In Calice in France is a Well, into which if that a {Zone is 
caſt in, a noiſe will be heard like Thunder in the cavities of the Well. In the 
Alpes areWells, whoſe water being drank off, contrateth ſwellings of a 
great bigneſs hanging from their necks. In the Kingdom of Granada, at the 
Town Antiquarius, 1s a Fountain of fo great force, that it difſolveth ſtones. 
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Near unto Tours in France are Gayes to be ſeen, tearmed commonly Ley 


Caves Gouttieres, from the W watef which falleth is formed 
intodivers ſhapes, as Nuts, pps ch cir. 


The hot Fountain of «pan burnerh all things, and devoureth cloth , iro, 


fe &c.\ The wn ry7 mocks ;rntapyples þ ron mga Autboy?, 
reducethens $0 cem,not reduced | 
any of the former. The dean be ſought from the pecu Clap ſtgation hr 


property of each —_ 
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Toe enumerate thoſe Fountaihreohied beck t'4 for ime; not © edntinhs 
ally; to explais the Cauſe, and thoſe w which ebb and Jow. 


cauſs it" tothe wonder of waters, "and was riegledted in the tormey »bich 
> here ar wh ooderecmarhg 181119971 NB 7 "1232 21 
Iva! ain {\radted on the 
in Ireland, rhe water #þbeth everyday with the flux and reflux of 
the Seay $f wag tho wentlafoges ! The: fame is obſtrved-in the Fountain Low- 
zara; 'W places of Gatecia, called Cabreri,zo mites 
from the Sea. WY in _— tain,in the Village: Miv-facus, is a ' Font ain whidh' i- 
mitateth the ſwelling of the Sea, and ſwelleth with the increaſe of Garumne in 
Burdeaux. Elſewhere there art ſaiedtvbe Fosntains which augment and de- 
creaſe contrary to the ſwelling of the Sea, 
o dna near'the-mouth of che River Sever - Pool I Libtiiiina, 
hiet fwatioweth in the Marine floods, wwhi but it is: by no 
of rhe.Jea ws it riſeth with 
water, with which it" covereth the 
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a great force, and remiz.out 


ol Lnguede re th Rive 24 times in a 4, 
In aRe of Wetpbata called Paderborn, is 2 Fountain which >" 


26d ear 0200p com any” forth-ſo\muctr ewatey, that 
A — eth four Water-mills; ind ie breaketh 


nGermany iss Fountain; called 'the” Fountaih of - 
the day dedicate to St Mry," | 


ery in the Samindy; -and 
vmgrers tn aa wild 
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CHAP xVILL 


Of the Mutation of the places of the Water and Land, or f the: Mu- 
tation ne the watery ſuperficies i tito' the earthy, i and the contrary. 


Propoſition L. 


To know the Superficies of the Earth, which the water ie eth, bow reat 
ww dts, he Serie of he Earth, which # - wh. 


E cannot accurately know w this, becauſe we are i t whether the 
. gon 


Sea or Laps doth pellabots awry Superfiaies of the South # 
A and, | e the Su wperficies of the water, 85: alſo of Ton tes, 


? terminated on the Globe by an ym bending, -of-the lines, therefore it 
would be a very difficult task ta compute the quantity of _ 465 of the 
water and /axd; but as far as weare-able tocolle in groſs from the inſpeRion 
of the Terreſlrial Globe , the Su jes of the water and land ſeem almoſt 
equal, ſo that the Sup ties of Water is _ to the Syperficies of the land, 
and fo alſo is the: ies of the land: | rt 


Propoſition IH. 


The Superficies of the Water, as the. Land, is not at all time 
ſame magnitude, but ES and ſometimes leſſer ; is ft 
the Supereies of the Water s augmented, the Superficies £ the Land is 


dimins/be 


For the Sea oyerſloweth ſometimes bere, ſometimes there , or takerh away 
and carrieth with it : INNS augmented more or leſs, as 
it hath overflowed a great or leſa tra as in times-palt it did ia Theſ- 
fats. wer erage 5h as far asit is yet known, hath a very little propartion 
unto the whole Superficies of. the wwater: it _ be made great, as we: puns; 
ſhew 1 in the e:ghteemth TinpeSien, 


Propoſition Hr, 


To rf gr mag quantity of Water the Earth containtth, and AV qva% 
tt ty 0 


For the finding out the accurate and true 

we opght tq know both the whole _ 
a divers of the Sea: alſothe ſubterraneous heaps of wwate# to be 
All which, ſeeing that we cannot find out by any - there- 
Gon pocumcr (adourebocetrine y of the water or land ; but only 
from certain heſes, viz. we laid down the ies of the water to be 
half the zerof the earth; the tobe a —_— 
neither do we reckon the waters in ſubt eous Channels, 

ON pet ew yy may be thus found. out : Take a quarter, of onwoh 
l#from the Semidiameter of the earth,” and the ſolidity 'of the 
be found, whoſe Sem:d4iameter is equal tothe reſidue ; let this folidity be taken 
from the ſolidity of the earth; the half of the reſidue is the quantity of the 
watey : the ſame half ſubſtrated from the ſolidity of the whole earth, leaveth 


Book J- 


of water and land, firſt 
water, as alſo its 'depth 


. . the quantity of the earth, unto which muſt be added a fourth or fifth part of the 
bulkof water, or of the former hglf. . But tlieſe are uncertainties from ſuppo- 
| ſelugcerrainties, or at leaſt nigh unto truth. 


Pro- 
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Propoſition IV, 


The Water may leave the ſhoar and - 2 of the Earth which it doth occupy, 
for divers cauſes, ſo that the Land may appear dry, where the Water 
or Sea was before, and ſo anew Land may ſeem to be generated. 


There are a ſevenfold Tract of waters, viz. i. the Ocean, 2. Gulphs or & Sevenfold 
jr of the Ocean, 3, Streights, 4. Rivers, 5. Lakes, 6. Pools, and 7, Ma- Tritt of wa 
34/ves, _ 

1. Mariſbes may be exſiccated or drained either by ſubduction of the water, 
or by exſiccation of the earth,as none can doubr;tor in many Regions the So1l is 
fruitful where there were Mar:/fbes ſome years fince, as in Weſtphalia, Gelder- 
land, Brabant, Holland, Muſcovia. 

2. The ſame is the accoung of Pools , ſeeing that tliey differ not much from 
Mariſbes, 


Propoſition V, 


Rivers leave their Channel or Shoar, (that is, part of their Channel) and 
afford new Land. | 


t. If that they carry much Terreſtrial matter, Sand, or Gravel with them , Rivers quir 
which finketh to the bottom, in progreſs of they time ſo augment the Altitude of their tour, 
the Channel, that it is no more depreſſed than that place from whence the: was Jew Land. 
ter floweth from the: vicine. earth ; but if that that matter ſinketh .into one 
place in part of the Channel, it will ſeparate one part, which then at length 
will be dried up.-._. 

2. If that the Rzver take another Channe/, whether it be done by Art er 
Nature, and a violent cauſe, .a#by Wind, Inundation, os the like. 

3. If the Springs of the Rivers be obſtruſted, or ceaſe to ſend forth water, 
the earth being in or condenfated, or a great quantity of Sand being dri- 
ven by the winds into the ains or adjacent places. 

Examples of R:vers whoſe Channels are exiccated at this time, either in 
whole; or.in part, are every where obvious in Writers, yet not of great Ri- 
vers, but of ſmall, or of the parts of any great Rivers : Soa Channel of an 
\Arm of the Rhine, which flowing br 19 en, flowed" in. times paſt into: the 
German Oceas, now for ſome Ages deſerted by the water, at this day is /and, 
the Rhine ſtagnating between Leyden and the Views Cattorum. 

The S$hoars are uncovered fron the waters-of Rivers, and that ſome Ri- 
vers run in a more narrow Channel than they did formerly,is manifeſt from ma- 
ny examples, and from thence that ſome at thus day are not Nawigad/e, which 
formerly were, may eaſily be colleted; the Altitude of the water being di- 
minifhed, 'and none at_ all to beleft in their Ghannet, at ſome time or other, as 
in the River Scaldu : Therefore Governours of ryrns, brows! have a great 
care that the Mud and Sediments be drawn from out the Channels of Rivers , 
that they. mey gemain navigable, as is ſeen in many places. 

But great R:vers cannot be dried up or changed into /and,, except itimany 

ages, becauſe that many leſſer Rivers flowing trom divers parts, -make them, 
(et which though ſome.may be dried up, or change their courſe, yet all donot 


r the ſame,. Except inia, long ſpace of time) and the Channel is deeper, But 


one heap mae Sand may cauſe the River to. run through another Chan- 


nel, and the former to be dried up, yet it taketh not away the Rivey, except 
the Fountains or Branches of it. be ebitruted: Therefore it is true, that nei- 
ther the N;le, Tana, Albis, or the Rhine, or other Rivers, always flowed, 
or ſhall perpetually flow, ' but that there was earth before ; and ſhall be after- 
wards where they now flow, . 


' 5 ; | [ 


V 2 Prov 


Lakes dried 


The Compleat Part of  ” -+ Book I 


Propofttion VT: 
Lakes are dried up and changed into Land. 


1. If that a Lake be conſtituted from Rivers that flow in, that mutation is 


up and charg- qade by the abdution, withdrawing, or cellation of the Rzvey, and alſo by 


cd mto Land. 


Streights 


Bays vrGu 


in them in the time to come, agd ſhall be changed mro 


evaporation, 

2 If that a Z2ke receiveth wateys by « ſwbterrancons paſſage from the O- 
cean or Sea, there will be a mutation of that Lake after that thoſe ſubterranc- 
ous paſſages are obſtrufted ; and ſo Lakes are firſt changed into _—_ Pools 
and Mariſbes, then atlength into dry Land, It is evident, ſaith Ariſtotle, 
that becauſe a force of waters hath brought in. Mud, or foruefnng of that ſort, 
(he ſpeaketh of Lakes made of Rivers) therefore ing Pools are made, 
and the earth is dry, and that their water being left and ftamAaing, in ſucceſſion 
of time it is exſiccated, and altogether waniſheth. So the Lands that touch 
upon the Lake Mzeotrs, by the Soil brought down by the R:vers, are increaſ- 
ed ſo much, that Ships now, far leſs then thoſe about 60 years ſince, for raf- 
fick ſake, enter intoit, There are many examples found of ſmall Zakes chang- 
ed into dry Land, eſpecially in Holland. 


Propoſition VII. 
Sreights ave exfſecated and changed imo Iſthmuſſes or Continents. 


That happenerh, when that by reaſon of the continual ſinking of the Tey- 
reſtrial matter made in a fong time}, the channel of the Styerght is become fo 
high, that it denicth a pat ox; IVES Py Hh 4 

So lt 1s very probable rhar ti | ca $a, was 2 
Streight , by wikch the Medizerrancan and Ret-ſea were eonjoyned, as we 
ſhall in the folowing P on, In ow” Benty ob this day, the 
Altitude of the Sea, atid the Mititude of the Channel is found lefler in 
former time ; which js a certain roken that thoſe Srezghts ſhall have no water 
| | da - Wihwus, So the 
Streight through which the Atlantick Orean maketh a Guiph, which the Ho/- 
Lander+catled Fo der-z4e, and the Texell, at this day receiveth 'no larger larjd- 
ing Ships, and the depth of the Sea is every I {efſer, and the Land 
highef; therefore where the watey 1s at the Texel, there; after fome - . 
will be dry Land, © Concerning the ©hier, the fame in time te-come will al- 


ſo happen, 


.. Propoſition VI, 


The Bays or Gulphs which the Ocean 'maketh 8 


| erween the Mid-lands , in 
courſe of time do become dry places. a 


"" 4D 


This isdone by a doiible cauſe { r. If that the Shreighr, by which the Bay is 


in Ge do ey conjoyned to the Oceay, becomerh an 1/#hmus, or elſe be ſftoppedby Sand and 


COMe 
Land. 


| ,chapged into Lands, which ſhall be fully proved in the following ty 


Gravel, whjthis done inp of time, as we have faid in the preceding 
Propoſition : For by this cauſe the Bay of the Ocean , and a part or memberet 
it ſhall be cue off from che hody, and ſhall become a Lake ; and then a ſtanding 
To and Mari/b, and by exſiccatiop become earth, and no water ſhall be ſeen 
there. ' 

2. If that the very Chanze! of the Bay become higher by reafon of the R7- 
ters flowinginto it, and carrying Sand along with it, that it jn time cannot re- 
ceive the Seas ſobydegrees the Sea will recede from the ſhoars of that Bay, 

Therefore the Mediterranean, the Baltick , the Red, Perfian, and other 
S$*as that are Bays of the Ocean, will ceaſe in time to be Seas, and will be 


ro» 
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Propoſition IX. 


The Ocean forſaketh ſome Shoars oy Coafts, ſo that it becometh Land, where 
the Ocean formerly was. 


That happeneth far theſe cauſes ; 1. If that the foxce of water be broken Where the ©: 
at the boars by Rocks, here and there on the Coaſts or Clifts in rhe Sea : for <<" torment 
that force being broken, the Terreſtyral parts of the water ſubſide and fink, tn, by hes 
and augment the Altztude of the banks of Sand; whence it cometh to pals, torſaking the 
that the impetus of the Ocean is more and more broken , and therefore more ==* 
Terreftrial matter ſubfiderh : ſg that the ++dges being augmented, they ex- 

.clude the Ocean, or make the Channel more ſhallow. 2. It conduceth much 
to the Augmentation of the boars, if that the ſhoars be ſandy and ftony, that 
the Oceanruning ys can ſeparate or take awsy little with it : fo that when it 
can take away ng, it always leaverh ſome” particles , that in progreſs of 
time the boars become more high, and force or ſtop the Ocean from its accu- 
ſtomed place. 3. If that another adjacent ſoar hath leſs ſolid Earth, that is 
light and fall of Caverss : for the Ocean carricth the diffolved and broken 

rts of Zarth to the vicine ſhoars. 4.1t that great Rivers diſcharge them- 
elves by the thoar intothat Sea : for theſe Rivers carrying with them much 
Sand and Mud, or Gravel, when that they arrive to the mouth and ſhoar, 
where they endeavour to exonerate themlielves into the Sea, they leave it, 
partly becauſe the Channel js there more broad , and partly, becauſe that the 
Sea refifteth the flux of them : and this is chiefly obſerved in Reg:ons, which 
Rzvers overflow every year. S If that frequent Winds blow from the Sea 
to the /boar, and the /hoay be rocky and frm, not ſand'y. 6, It that the flux of 
the Sea be {wift and vehement, and the reflux and gentle ; for the gen- 
tle reflux taketh not away the marter that the ſwift fax brought, but ſutfer- 
eth it to'ſfink. 'If that the fory deſeendeth obliquely into the Sea for a long 
ſpace, and bend not down direA]y and perpendicularly : for fo the violence of 
the Sea decreafeth, andleaxyerh he changer behind. | 

There are any pages of the Z2r1h, which it is evident were formerly The Land of 
taken u y #rrw an. Where MAigypt is, in time-/paſt was the Sea, as 1s £07" caulcd 

ed teſtimony of the Ancients, and by Exporieacd at this day: 7 
or the Ni%e flowing from the remote Regions of Mithriopia , and every year 
entring the » Where it (welleth, it expandeth it ſelf thr all 
Hor, where, when rhe force of the River ceaſeth, the Mad Ginketh, and 
the Terreſtrial matter, which the fwift courſe of the River brought in ; 
and ſo Figypr becometh hrgher. And before that ſo mych matter was brought 
in by the X7e, then the Sea covered theLand of Aigypr ; but now the Sez is 
got admitted, by reaſon of the height. Of this, Ariſtotle and Others are 

Witneſſes; bis words are theſe, Thu place, and the whole Region of Egypt, 
which was onty made by the Rever, feemeth always to become more dry ; and 
btrauſe that rhe Matiſhes by degrees drying up the adjacent places, began to be 
inhabited, iofiry, 6d of time obliterated the begs of it ; therore all 
the mouths pf the Nile, 1p: wget Canopus, ſeem to be made by the In- 
duſt pf . and! nos River. Moreover, af A#:gypt anciently con- 
ſiſted, "a City called Yhever, as is very-manifeſt ; which Homer abfo declareth, 
who floyriſhed, as I have ſaid) after this Mutation : For he makerh mention 
bf chat place, as if that Memphe as yet had no Wing, cr ackeaſt not ſo big. 
Jeneca ineth it more dearly : AW Egypt, faith he, & wade wp of 
Mud ; for (if that we may credit Homer) Pharos was ſo far fromthe Conti- 
nent,as th ſp wits fol read Si conld haridlymea(gre or encompaſs it 
in an whole day ; but it # now adjoyned ty the Continent : for the Nile flown 
muddy and troubled, and tr awi =y with it, and ſo adding to it t 
Former Lands hath mall Wicype vr by 4n Anmuitl increaſe. Hence the ſoil 
fr and fat, neither [7 als in it, but hath increaſed to a 

idity; 
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T'46: _* "3'T-be, Compleat/Part of." b 1"\#Beok L 
The Rivers Ganges, and Indus in India,*both famous Rivers, have cauſed rthe.ſame by 
Co their Inundations that the Ne: hath; alſo Rro de Ja Plata in Brazal. And 
Iaundations, it is probable,that China was generated,,or at leaſt augmented after the ſame 
both cane als -ngde,, by reaſon that a violent River, Which they call the Tellow River, flow- 
o Land ing from Tartary into China, often overflowing -(although not in.ag Anniver- 

ſary time,) hath ſo much S:nd and Gravel, that it maketh the third part of its 
Wwanteyv. - ' ' of 
Theſe Examples demonſtrate the cauſe laid down in the fourth  PRAEE » VIS, 
why Rivers ſhould cauſe the Seca to forſake the Shoar : but the Seg,ur Telf is 
alſo-oftentimes the cauſe of its departure in divers Regions, v7z, whullt that 
it carrieth and-layeth down the matter, by which the Channe/ and Shoar ac- 
quire the greater Altitude,and admit not the approach of the Sea; "lo Holland, 
Leland, and Gelderland were made ; for that the Ocean in time paſt poſſeſſed 
theſe Countries, is known both from Ancient H:Hories or Monuments, as alſo 
from the quality of the Jor/ it ſelf. The ſhells of Fiſbes, fo nd.on the Cl ts or 
higher parts of Ge/derland,not far from Noviomagus,do ſufficiently, teſtitie the 
ſame ; as alſo rubs and cuzey matter found in the profundity of the ſoz/; Add, 
that the Segis higher than the Land of theſe Regions, and hath overfiowed it, 
and would cover it again, .if that it were not obſtructed by banks of, Sandy and 
Ramparts. Yet there are ſome that ſay, they ſuppoſe that Holland and Zeland 
were brought from the Rhine and the Moſa ; . which 1s not improbable, | 


Propoſition X. | 
To ſhew the Generation of Sandy-banks in the Sea; and elſewhere, 


The ganennes- We term thoſe banks of "Sand, that are elevated above the Channe! "of the 
banks, River to that height, that. they hinder the paſlage of Ships. Nee do they 
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versare aygmented by xai, or liolved faore, ay ſo run yi 
annet more narr 


hips., ...Fhat,we may pals over thoſe 
van, we have Bath les be- 


ied -4 . . _ 
[oy in Zeiland, of Dort in 
. e Bl oh: ines , 
1ng took away tl from-thelſe Czties, (which, was the 
cauſe of all their ſp/exqorand riches) but the banks of Sand ariling in their 
Rivers, or the Neighbouring Seas © oO OE ca 


took away the;power q 
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Neither is there almoſt that is mate, that is free from-the 
fear of theſe Sand-bankts. Thoſe arein the A/4s or the Elbe, have de» 
ſtroyed many Hamburgian Ships, that have eſcaped the grand ſtorms of the 
Ocean. The ſame is manifeſt in others, to him that conſidereth, eſpecially in 
the Texeland Tlieof Amfterdam. ; 

They are diſcovered in a' great number on the Sra-coafts of Flanders and 
Frie , and the ſuff of -the Sea going down, many of them are diſcovered 
to be part of the Continent ; for-the Channel- imerceding hath then little wa- 
ter, and admitteth of no ſa:Jing, The famous, or rather infamous amongſt 
Mariners, by reafon of Shigwrach, are thoſe that are found in a great num- 
ber in ons pore or place of the Sea.; They are theſe; 1. -The Sand-banks of 
Brazil, Abrothos de Brafilia, Het riff van nes, alſo de Droogte van 
Braſd. ' They lie from the Coaſt of Brazz/ for the ſpace of 70 miles, which 
che Mariners that fail to the Indies , ought to avoid with great diligence, 
whilſt that to ſhun the calm of Gz#nea , they ſail towards Bras: yet they 
come as near fo thoſe Sauds.as they may, that they may have the greater 
Wind ; but they muſt be cautious, that they be not carried betweeri ZYaz:/ 
and the Sands, 2. The Sands of St. Ann, npt far from Guinea, fix degrees at 
the elevation of the North Pole, Ships being carried upon theſe, come hot 
off without great danger and labour, and are detained for many daics', when 
that Seames ſuppoſe that they hams pied beyond them : For theſe Sands are 
not continual, but; they are digoyned by broad and deep Whir/p:its or Gulphs ; _ 
ſothatin a ſmall diſtance, here is a depth of about eight fathom , by and by 
about /wo. 3. The Sands between the Iſle of Madagaſcar and Arabia, cal- 
led Baixos F India; they are ſharp Rocks of Coral of | divers Colours. 


' 4+ The Sand5of China. 5. The Sands of Fianders. But more may be ſeen 
in Geographical Sea-charts. . We have declared one mode of the generation, 
by which theſe 8ands have an Original, by ſinking of the Sandy matter,which 

Sea carricth with it. The mode to be adjoyned to this is, by 
which fuch Sands can, or may have a Being; to wit, if that the Sea overflow 
the Earth, in which the hills and rifings are: ſandy, (for then thoſe bis are, or 


ſhall be called, Sand-hiÞs+:) they are diſcovered ina large trat ; but the Land 

.it felf is more low: | | 
If therefore the Sea by an irruption, ſhould inundate and cover thoſe 
LG +. then thoſe Hi//s would be Sazd-banks : ſo we muſt judge of o- 
- Therefore at the Mouths of Rivers, Sand-bants are moſt frequent , becauſe 
the Channel is there broader, and therefore the impetus of the efflux of Rivers 
is there diminiſhed ; and therefore the matter ſinketh, which the violent Flood 
gt on it ; Alſo the waves of the Ocean repel the Waters flowing from 

the of the Rivers, whence all the force ceaſcth. 
And it is worth our labour to diſtinguiſh, and conſider theſe two modes of 

the generation of Sand-banks. | 


\ 


Propoſition XI. 


To conjetture, whether the Sand-hills, which lye in the Sea, not far from the 
be part of thu future Comment. 


We have ſaid in the former Prepeiies, that theſe Sand: banks are gene» Of Sand-banks 

rated two manner of ways; one truly by the ſubſidency or finking of the Sand g Hilb in me 

into the Sea, the other by denomination, vis. all Hi}, the water encompal- gom the Land, 

fling and overflowing the Earth. If that they are generated by the former 

mode, and are to increaſe more and more, it is ® ſign thar they will joyn 

to the Contement of the Earth; that is to ſay, that the Channel of the Sea will 

be dried between theſe: Sand-banks and the adjacent Land: But if thar the 

Ione Sens are ganarated after the ſecond mode , then we may conjecture, 

that thoſe $and-banks will not ſo cafily be conjoyned to the adjacent Earth ; 

but that the Sea rather will farther overſpread the Land. Propoſt 
| ition 
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Propoſition ah _ | it oo is 12.518 

Iſands are $voduted inehe Sea dwd Riversfter mn'$ has / Said. 

q AS yea Iſlands may proceed fron mnt; Fai ard 
made after another mode.” £, 


Of the genera." For if that in any part of the Sea if rear Fl pore Cons 
tion of 104143. and Ore, be aggregated in 
Sea, if will become an - Iſland ; * 
mode, lf that the *Sea into __ we,” 0, over 
[ane Modeit is proteeble” tha 5, 7 Ratoraetl ed 
atter it is e, thatr 
which ariſe +0 w. huge Altithe as-St, EET rhe; 
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cially thoſe which are rocky and how. 

$icitia fepara- * | Hitherto' appertain” Ilan#s ,, which the Sea hath a "6 ſtory the*promi- 

e<d from taly nent\ Lands: 'So Writers teftific-,*and the Potr5 Verſe 5 ae know , rt 

vy thee 16511 was ſeparated from Ttaly HV Vie vr pintien be k 

*ythe faſt Mode, vis; the ms 

Ptrticles, the" Tlands of Zetand, Arn Og ir © —4 
Theſame ſeemeth to have beef the! original of — yTſles * ; 
you dig on the Plain to a- ſmall depth, you ſhall moet. Within abundance of 
ſand and ſbells. -\ !+ 

Other Iſles ſe« - + The Inhabigants of Ceiland ne? 5 that che Th was' To 19's top the 

t of India, wndiit is v Thie Ifle 


neat [ſed form ormlry'4o have been unit gr we 
TheIſecof t the- Maldives in tit vis wetefiudies whete 24g 
and were uz continuous Continent; yet at this diy they are far 'in the: 


divided into an inhvrnerable many Tex, (ets = VIP Whwppr 

we todoubt of it, Larg hoot narrow | 

theſe Maldiviaw Iftes, that'in ſorfie places thi  llrectiſ A norſro 
ry 


butin'/progrels of time-many of them [unite int6-one;, the 
miniſhed, and all of them at Jength will 0 coyy an one oblong 


ol 

Alche Orientad Iſs, ſcituate of <A and" the of 

the Landter yv number, feetn rod oy the vidlence'sf- the Otean, 

the being ſeparated : For the Pacifick Ocean, in the Torrid Zoe, is 

moved by a'perpetual motioh and force from the Weſt OR bs thats," 

America to rea. Oriental. Wes: Moreover, a 

— &th the violence & o _ _ $ 'th —_ 4 

fore it is fot improbable, ſeeing thar all the are 

but that A/ia formerly did adhere to the Sourh- land, or Cre of '/ ; 

2 continual tra&'6f Land: then at length the violence" wp mee 

and ſeparated ſometimes here and ſometimes: there; vintil that 4/wi ns 

made on every ſide, it was conjoyned to the "ay, Ocean, and made 

Iſlands, as that we ſtand amazed'at this: day, in that er being'di- 

ſtant a very ſmall ſpace, Joys 2 Caietns $ Borneo * _— nbeyns, 
Concerning the Tfands i in the Gulph of Mexics; as viſe" in 'the- Streights of 

Malacca we conjeQuure altogether the ſame. 

1 The Mes of the Figean Sea; whether they -had' a Being from the divullion 

made by or from ehe ng gre omithe Fuxine Sea; and the Me 

Arfterranean rating up contrary , J or after" the former wode; by a 

ſubſi of the Terreſtrial matter, which the Propontis tiad carried from 

the Euxzne $62, as yer I doubt : It'is more: ng ery voter row Hg 

"madey | ati peradventure that famous Invindition bf Decals 


iſe8 its force.” Ir is certain, that the tie Sara r this ops 
rs Tong EEE 
: ſoſrpult-an a FH o7 een this mis bojoynevby- I Bridges? I af 
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We ſhall ſhew\ehat-1/0nds may be rthadbof. SandWarty by many Exaniptes. 
So'rhie {lands inthe River Nie and inthe River of StiLawwenrce, were [ormer- 
ly $and-banks.” 'Rivers matte Hfandsalter ariother. manager, when tht they 
nd \{ortly a braneh, which they reccive- intavrthemſelves” im another place, as 
Taay be ſeen in the Wolpa, Tanary, and othet places. That'this was nor done by 
Nature, bur by the Taduſtry of:Man, we ought idt"tv queſtion : the River Cs 
dotlthe ſame. - $2, 20; WHEL, 164k 01 
-\\Fheſe two Rivers, Rengo and" Coanza, made the Ile Loirnda, ſcituated on 
the Coaſt of Africa, which exonerated themſelves into the 'S#s in that phet; 
by x aſon that they bring great ſtore of -Mwud and Ru55:/þ with them, they fol- 
ling with an exceeding force from\Mountainous phaces, ſo that they leir this; and 
as yet the ſame in their Inlets,and fo in courſe ot time made the Iland Z4444; 
tnade a Sard-bank, now molt fertile and likewiſe populous : And ſo 'we 
ſuppoſe-that many Jrd-bants formerly made” the Iſlands, ſcituated at the 
Cots; although that ſome were glſo cauſed = divulfion made by the Sea/as 
Norway. And tt is fiore probable;that this is the mode of generation of Ifands 
in ſtory and rn But in the Indian Sea, 'Ihinds may ' have an original 
both by divul ence; or ſinking of matter ; becauſe that whilſt it 
forceth away, it alſo eateth between the middle of the Earth, which at length 
it putteth in another place ; unto this 'many furious Winds, which are very tre- 
uent_in the Pluviat months from May to September, do much conduce : 
For by theſe the Sea is mightily troubled , ſo that the Saud and gravel is 
ſeþarited from its bottom, and from orher Regions, which matter is jorced on 
the Coaltsof Indra. So'the Mouths of the Port of Goa,by the violence of the 
Wintev-winds (from May to September Yare ſo obſtructed with congeſted heaps 
of Sawd, that they/hardly afford a paſſage to ſmaller Veſſe/s. So theſe heaps of 
Sand ſhut upthe Port of Cocin, on thoſe Months, ſo that neither ſmall nor great 
Veſels can paſs.  - + Bak Vs » Us BOL 
For a continual -Ratz on the Mountain Gats, and a frequent Zrnephias or 
1mpetuous wind from a C/ogd breaking forth with an abundance of water 
from the Clouds, which #re behcld'to hang as it were 0n the'top of Gats, ſend 
forth ſuch an abundante of *ewre#,and with rhat violence, that it-carrieth-much 
Sand with it to the ſhoay, where the Ocean refiſteth ; which Saxd, when that 
the Winter endeth,is takenaway by the Ocean, and the Ports are opened. 
: There are ſome Lands ſonigh the ſboar, that the flux of 'the Sea doth make 
therm' finds, and in the refhix they-are in appedrance part of the Continent ; 
and if that the interpoſed CharinePacquire s greater Altitude in progreſs of 
time; at length the flux of ates i5 excluded, and the 1favgs become part of 
the Continent without reciprocal mutarion. * ' | x ov. 
And #lſo the Nite © ing Mgyps evety year, cauſeth the Cities and 
Hills of A;gypt theg to ſeem Iſlands : So. the River Wolga oth fo increaſein 
the Moiiths of May an& Fuve, that'it covereth the Sands and Mands,and many 
of the- Hes that adjyyh -unto India become Sands in the Phuviat Months, 


where'that the Nt and the Ganges do overflow the Regions, | 
PropoGtion XU. | 


There « yet another Mode, befides the twuo already retated, by which Iſlands 
have a Being or Original ; viz. for the coherent Earth ſuddenly to be 
carried from the bottom of the Sea tothe ſuporficies. 10A 30 a3 

T TP 


Others ſu this Mode, and that not undeſervedly, to have proceeded 4ncther Made 
from the fabulous |Greciavs and Poets : But Wrecs 2 grave Aiithor relateth, 20m 
_ that the Iſland Thr arvain his timeprang upin the ARgean Sea; whillt that the original. 
Mariners looked on, + Although therefore that very few Examples of ſuch 
uQtions of Tflends are tobe found, yer irought nor to be ſuppoſed impoſli- 
le; fort may G— ſpongy ſalprereons Earthdorh exiſt (as there 
is a various difference and mixture of light Zarths;) whicheven now hath in- 
creaſed toa notable altitude , yet (o, as that it yet- remaiheth Þerieath ror = 
| X Y perſicie 
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ferficees of the water... Now; ifothiarſuch a xFand. of 'Eansbadbere. leſy firm 

F - at the bottom of the Sea, it may'be; ſeparated .by. the, viokence | of the Sea, 
becauſe that it/is lizele lighter than-the. marer,/or almolt. ot the ſame levity, 

therefore-it wiKa ſcend to the ſuperficies of the 4vater, and ſuddenly an, Tfhand 

will ſeem to ſpringup.: or whe or Wixzd included in: the, 4owels ,of, the 


Earth, without any 'v Sea, and-endeaveuringto break forth, may 

| ſend forth ſuch an Iſland above the Water : for great is the force of MW; 
quakes, By which it is, marufeſt,--that ſometimes Mount azns arc ſeng 
the Earth, and ſometimes ſwallowed up: the ſame 'is manifeſt from. +/ 86 
into the Arr. | | Wh 
bottom of the Sea, we muſt neceſſarily ſay, that it was forced, upwards by the 
violence of ſome-{abterraneous Wind.: As ſome write; that Aeeatainr Saber 
bottom, as well the Wind, as the violence'of the water, . may Jeparate 44 from 

the bottom ; ſe that at lengyh,. by-its.own levity , it is carried upwards, tothe 


cluded in the Earth, and requiring a-larger'ſpace, as is evigent from 
of Mines,where the Wind breaketh up great Towers and Walls and carrie 
16 If thatthereſore ſuctyan landef a fudden ſpringing in the Krandberomodbe 
times are thruſt forth of the Earth ; bup it: that it. ng, Jong adberg, 2o.the 
. ſuperficies. & 


| = | 
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ry. £ | - j3 C7! % mk.S13 MT fl T: 
Whence another doubt doth.ariſe, 5s. whether that there be certain Iſlands 
that ſwim on the Jea, as Thates ſuppoſed the whole Earth to ſwim on-the O- 
cean { For the Opinion of Thales it 18 ſufficiently refuted, ſecing that-the, Gare 
nel of the Seais found continuous to the Land -* but reaſon perſwades us,: that 
there-may be ſwimyng Iſlands, at that the Land be li be and ſu ur eons. ! Ser 
neca addeth Experience ; for: he:faith, that be ſaw the Ile Catylias ſwimung , 
which had Trees,and brought forth Grafs and Herbs ; that the water (uftuined 
it ; and that it was wot only;drivembilher and thither by the Wind, £4 alſo by 
the.Air ; and that:th. continued: not in one ſtation either by Dy or by Night. 
Moreover there;was another [land in. the Lake V/adimos : another inthe Lake 
Station. So the Antients relate,that Delos and all the Cyclades formerly ſwam 
in the Sea. Neither may you object,wby do notthoſe ſwim at zhis day ? 
For unto this the Aoſweris caſe, Th loch. ſtorming cannot continue long ; 
for ſeeing that thoſe 1{ands/almoſt touch at the bottom of the Sea, whilt that 
they-are moyed hither and thither, they are carried money leſs elevated tothe 
Sands or Channels,efpecially.if that they come in the mic between twodand:, 
that motion is ſtopped, and other colle&ed Zarihs are united. with this Saxd- 
bank or Channel, and ſo of ſwiming Iſlands they become firm. In Fondwra, a 
Country in America, at this day is Lake'in which are many. Hills, which are 
moved toand fro with the wind. ou Oo gots in 

In-the great Lake of Scotland, called, Lounend, is an lie that ſwimeth,and 

is moved about, although that it be apt for ng as Goetins writeth, 
. Hitherto we have treated of the tion | the , or of the Acid 
part of the Earth that is extant onthe ſwperficies ; we now conſider how 


the Ocean and Waters may change their places, and poſſeſs new. 


| Rropofition XV.” * 37 +; A 
Rivers poſſeſs certgin treats of Land,which they poſſeſſed not before,and that 


for divers reaſons. 


| W;> 16] 13 | | I. evi 9m 3;1.500 

Certain rafts | 1+ When-that they firſt ariſe from their Fountaivs, .and rective, a Channe! 
of Land which, either from\Vature,or by. Art, of which we have ſpokenin -ebe fiftcenth Chap- 
which ter; *qmar?l _ 354 | \, © NO002Z30! Ky : 
poſted wo 2+ If that a River. maketh-another Channel for it felf,-or ſendeth forth a 

branch from it ſelf; which is moſt commoaly done by men, viz.hatthey may 

bring part of the-Rrveys unto Git/es,or intoancther ) Son {nn mage, which 

we have alledged/in the forecited Chapter. | 2: 9; A 

3,1 
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3- If that Rivers more and more poſleſs the banks in progreſs of time, whicli 
hapneth, 1. If that the Channel become higher irom the. ſinking down of the 
Earth or Sand. 2. If that it eateth off the tides of the Bank by irs ſwiit courſe, 
3. If that it be augmented by another R:ver, and by an abundarice of Rain, or 
an Exhydria or impetuous windgaccompanied with a mighty fall of water. 

4 If rhat they overflow the Earth, which if nor going back again, but do 
more and more augment, they become Zates ; or it rhey return to their An- 
cient Channel, the water being effuſed into the Fields ; becometh a Marſh, it 
that there be great abundance of ir: $2 

Corollary. It is probable therefore then, that there was a time in which thoſe, 
tradts of d,which-niow the Rhine, E1be, arid the Nz/e polleſs; as alſoothet 
Rtvers,were dry, ahd polleſled by the Earth, p 


| G>AGS Propoſition XVI: 
Lakes, Mariſhes, and ſianding-Pools, occupyparts of the Earth that be 
they poſſeſſed #vt, Þ 
1, When that they firſt ſpring up, and are :augmented in ptogrets of time ; Lakes; Ma- 


of which we have ſpoken in the fifreenth Chapter. riſhes, and 
2, If that abundatice of Razs tall. g 
3. If that Rivers bring ſtore of water with force into the Lakes. Earth, which 
4. If that the Channel more high.. manly they 


5: Tf that the Lakes being agitated by often and more vehement flods, by ana 
degrees'do more cat the banks and cover the /and with water. So the Lake of 
Harlem within thirty or forty years, hath extended beyond its former Bank, 
about rhe ſpace of the twentier of a mile, 

Corollary. Thetefore it is p e, that there was a time when thoſe tracts 
of Jand, which now the Lake Zaire, Lemanus,'*Parina, Harlem, Mzots,or the 
Mariſves of Weſtphalia, and all others: formerly poſſeſſed, were dry Lands. 


Propoſition XVII. 
The Oceay poſſeſſeth part of the Land, which formerly it did not poſſeſs. 


This hapneth after various manners; 1+. When that breaking through the Lazd potteſied 
middle of: the /and it maketh Streights and —_— as the Mediterranean,the by the Ocean, 
Arabian, that of Bengala, Camboja, and ſuch like: So the Srerght berween 7 © omangf 
Sicily and Italy ; between Cerlan and India, between Greece and Eubzja, be- polls. 
rween Mani FA and M:gellan,and alſo the Danijb,tSc.Neither is it improbable, 
but that the Atlantick Ocean was fo generated, and that America was ſo divi- 
ded from the Old World,or at leaſt from Zarope, which ſome do the more eaſily 
embrace,that they may thenee only dedut the Original of the American Nas 
tions from Adam. 1 the Agyptian Prieſts related unto Solon, about fix 
hundred years before Chriſt, (as you may ſee in the Dialogue of Plato, termed 
Timons, ) that there was formerly te.to the Herculean Sireight of Gi- 
bralter, an Ie bigger than Aſia and Ewrope together, called At/ants, and that 
part of it afterwards by a great Earthquake, and a ys deluge of one day and 
one night, was ſwallowed up in the Ocean.From which Narration we may col- 
le; that in former times amongſt the A:gyptians there was a fame, eſpecially 

um thoſe that/ were Learned, of the ſeparation of America from our 
World, made many'Ages before. But it is far more likely, that the North part 

of America, in'Which is New France, New England, Canada, and the |.ke, did 

in former Ages/adhere to Ireland. The Ancients write , that the Srreights of < 
Gthralter weredug hby Hercules. ' | 

2, When with wvivlent Wind the Ocean is forced, and overfloweth the [and 
by weep ares}. ough', or over the: 4ants that ate made by Nature and Art. 


es of the Inundations of the Ocean; as tormerly in 
Theſſaly, and-aot long ſince in Friezland _ TY Whet 
| 2 3, wnen 


3. When by reaſon of the ſame cauſes, it penetratetl» the firm Lawd, and ma- 
keth ſands. By this Mode we have :faidin the former Propoſuions, that it is 
Ilkely that that Sea had its original whith intdafloweth between thofe innume- 
rable Oriental Irs, and that which flowerh between the Maldivies Iles and 
India,and alſo berween the Gulph of Bengalg and Cambeja, TRY 

4; When it by degrees cateth. and confurneth the Ceafs or Shoars, and fo 
in progreſs of time covereth fome parts of the: boar and of the adjacent /and, 
So the Baltich Sea invaded. the Coaſts of Pomerania, and deſtroyed the fa- 
mous Town or Empory ef V:netam : ſo taking away: the Ifazds from the 
Coaſt of Norway, it let itt it ſelf betweentheſe Irs [andthe Contemrent. $0 
the Ger man Ocean hath poſlelied the boar of | Holland, ner the Village of the. 
Catti, in a great ſpace of £2nd: fothat the Ruins of the Brit2ofh Tower, for- 
merly a Fortreſs or Caſtle of the Rdmans, now lieth inconſpicuous , being co- 
vered with water far trom the in the Jes; The Ocean hath taken trom 
the North part of the 1/and of Ce:l.zn the ſpace of 20 miles,fo that at this da 
it is far leſſer thanirt was. And there are tmahy more Examples of the like kmd. 

Corollary. From hence we may colle&, that thoſe places of the ;Earrh, 
where now the Oceaz is, in times paſt were Land; and again ſhall be /and, to 

wit; if that we do ſuppoſe, that:the £4116 hath 049d, {o. many. thonſand 
years, and ſhall yet continue.. « Concermog, this Ar it you may'conſult 
Ariſtotle in the firſt Book of his Meteors , ahd the twelfsh Chapter ; and Ste- 
vinus in his Grography. If that 'you demand, how;the Ocean upy 
the place of Mountains, that then. the Mountains ſhall. get be covered by the 
Sea, but ſhall then become either Rocks or [fands, other, earth being forced 
unto them ; that is, confirmed by. the example: of many 1/axds.,, yea almoſt of 
all ; becauſe that Experience teſtifieth, thatalmoſt all 1{es, have þ ile hg in 
the midſt, as Ce:lan, Sumatra, Java : furthertnore, ſome are nothing, clic but. 
Mountains , as St, Helena, —_— the Heſperrdes,, and ghe ike, 1 Secing 
therefore that rhoſe places of the Ocean in: which theſe J/es lye, in Ages to 
come ſhall be, or already have been /and, thotindeed. the Adountarns of theſe 
Iſles ſhall be Mountains of the Continent. | 


« 4 1) ſ 
Propoſition X VIII. | 
Whether it « poſſible, that the whole ſuperficies of the Earth ſhould become 
, or Land? Or, that it ſhould be all ligusd on covered with water ? 


at the moſt parts ſhould be of an Earthy ſaperficies at one 41me 'more 
than at another, oy that undre ſhould be toutred with Warr. 


of the whole 1, That ſotnetimes the ktndl ſhotild polleſs a greater Par of the [mperficies 
$quence 
of rhe 


Superficies of of the Earth, than at another. Alſothat which 152 to the former, 


wheter ir that 4patey at one time'ſhould pofiets the greatet ach the 
ro- 


may become Earth, more than atanother, tayvbeen ensly thewedin t 
Wacr, Poſition of this Chapter. > il? "Sp #57 
2. Whether the Water or Ocean can cover. the whole Z4rth, ſo that there 
ſhall be no Earth or and aboveit,and ſo cauſe a Univerſal food 2 - Unto this 
I anſwer, -T hat a mode may be conceived and explained, by which at me Nas 
turally be done ; but yetby reaſon of the cot on of the Lava, and .4/- 
titude of the Mountains, it is fearcely probable-that any ſuch thing: will be, 
The mode by which it may be done, is the fame with thet. oxplaingyjn ae 
ſecond Propoſition : For if 'that the Ocean continually; eatcth the {and from t 

roar, and layerh it down in the profbundeſt parts of &s Channg), and do this in 
a perpetual courſe of time, then'it ſhdll rake away all the-Lands of the' fuper- 
ficres, or extant parts, -and-it ſelf ſhall cover all the, Zarth.. And the Mountains 
ſhall either be made Rocks, or ſhall bydegrees ſink-and fall, their Foundatrons 
being conſumed by the vehement force of the rwatdr,- But this; may be done 
more eafily, if that we will follow their opinion , who attribuce- a, greater 
height tothe Ocean than to the'Laxy. Burtwe kavoincheyromdans giicourſs 

ſufficiently conſuted that opition...::.. A of 246 grol 1h bps ide ad? 
| 2. Whether 
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3. Whether that the Land can ſo occupy the whole ſuperficies of the Earth; 
ſo that all the water and the whole Ocean may be contained. in the Caverns of 
the Earth,or inthe ſubterraneags paſſage,and covered by the Earth? Unto this 

artery pes - pe ER TfrIE Us GT m_ (ht anna Motneney 

tr nay begone ; | earcely att PE. W 

neMado to be conceived, v2; that if now there are ar may be 

Q cya rs withi the depth of the earth , within the which the Ocean 
Te contajned+: for neither hath it been demoaſtrated by any , as hitherto, 
ach cavities are not in thedepth of the ea»4h; and if they be not," but that 
169, may be doge, «by the viokence of the earth,and 2.by ſubterrancons winds. 
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Why, in the middle of the Ocean, no Iſlands are found, and no abundancy 
of Iſles, but moft at great Continenss, or great Iſlands? 


Of the truth of this Propoſition we ought not to doubt, for experience mas x ſes foind 
nifeſtly proveth it. In the mid(ſt of the valt Pacifick Oceaw, berween 4fr;ca inthe middle 


ard $69 beſgles the Iflc of . Sani7g Heleng, and that of the Aſconſlon Aew of (he Goal 
are s the _ of..zhe Continent, or in the Ocean, not far from 
the Gaſts of the greateſt @ntinents, all Iſands are (thoſe few only excepted 
which I have ſpoken of ): this may eſpecially be taken notice of in thoſe nume- 
rovus 0868s that weteerm troops of Hes, which are all near -the Continent; Fhe 
troop of the I/ſes of the _— Sea adjoyneth to Europe and Aſia ; the Heſpe- 
rides to Africa; the Maldsvian Ifes to Indiay as allo all the Indian Iſes 


between Afia and the South Continent ; only the Flandrian Iſles, or Azores, 
ſeem to be ſituated in the midſt, of the Ocean, between the 0/4 World and Ame- 


rea, although are mare acar to that than to ahi | 
The cauſe of hb loomenon or ſtuation of the Iſſands without doubt is , 


that they had 4 Bei irroption of the Ncean into the Continents, b 
which viakads ig 2; the Continents were ſeparated: but becauſe the 
Altitude of the Ocean was not ſo great, that it could cover all the Lands inter- 
cepted, thence here and there between the Comtinents , and t the Continents, 
troops of Iſlands did ariſe : alſo it is likely that ſome of them were _— 
by another mode, viz, becauſe the Ocean cannot the Lands ſeparated , 
and cut off any long ſpace with it, but ſuffereth them by degrees to ſubſide not 
a long diſtance from the fboars , which ſubſidency or ſinking continued for 
many Ages, at length cauſed Tſſes : therefore in the middle of the Ocean are 
few Iſlands. 1. Becauſe that is more remote from the fboar than that a- 
ny of the eaten off d be carried thither. 2, Becauſe that the com- 
motion and force of the water & ! rar there, which moveth the earth of the 
Channel, or rather promoter he depth, than fuffereth fads to be generated 
there; * 3. Beeatife here are no Continents there, therefore neither can troops 
or heaps of Iſlands be according to the firſt wode, by which we have ſhewed 
' fuch f Iſes,to-be z, yet in times paſt, when that the middle of 
the Oceag was not whete tis now, jt is not unlikely that ſuch I{es were-here; 
and by degrees were ſwallowed by the Oceav. RT 
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Df the Atmoſphere guid Afr” nu oaitib gow 


From the parts of the Earth, as well ar k ; i; "I rom. the Exnth and 
; Ca aa ro he ce, obich 
1,7 Of t "3 7 yo at 


Water, wapours and, fumes do tontun 
# about the Earth... . * | 


| «qi 
= HE Cauſe is twofold; firll, the Celeſtial heat of the 8t2rs, 
= Ccſpccially the Sun and Mpon, The other is a Terreſtrial 
” heat, or ſubterranean orrather terreſtrial fire, of Which is 
P admixed with the parts of the e774 : For we ſee that al- 
moſt all bodies, the leaſt fire being moved towards them, 
ſead forth a fume, - Secing therefore that both the Celeſtial 
and Terreſtrial heat is naught elſe but a certain fire, there- 
fore it is alſo neceſſary that 'vapours and fumes ſhould be 
afvanecd by it from the parts of the earth. So the truth of the Propoſition is 
evidenced 4 priers ; Experience alſo confirmeth the fame. For thoſe that 
travel in the night time, eſpecially when the Moon ſhineth, and that towards 
the water, diſcover many vapours to wander and be adyanced about the Super- 
ficies of the earth, Alſo it is vulgarly known, that in the day the Sun doth 
raiſe many vapours : alſo when that a miſt ariſeth upwards, which is a certain 
token of v2: to follow, | 
Pro- 


| | 


Chap.XIX. General GEOGRAPHY. 
Propoſition I L 


_ Theutbomabere Maus (pacetbowtthe whole earth, in which the exhalations 

_ 010 #hdſt your the earth are-always preſent, And it is uncertain whe- 
ther that anyi#hing or body elſe be comained in it beſides theſe exhalas- 
110ns, | | 


\\It:isalotaken for. the exhalations themſelves about the whole earth. There 
is 0 ſmall controverie amongſt modern Philo ophers, concerning, the 6ody _ 
about the earih.. For many Mathematicians of ſound know- 
ledge determine, that there is nothing beſides exhalations eleyared from the 
earth,, and therefore they take the Atmoſphere and Air for one and the ſame, 
and immediately after the Atweſphere, place the Aiiherial ſubance, But 0- 
ther Tn ſuppoſe, that beſides theſe exhalations in the ſpace about 
the e4rth, that there is acertain peculiar and ſimple 404y, which they call Ay, 
although. that they freely grant, that exhalations may bz changed into Ay, 
and contrariwile'intoc and thick vapoxrs.. The ſame Perſons, after this 
Fir evento the Orb, place another ſubtile thin body different from the 
Hither, which d ghey tearm Fire, but they confeſs that it is leſs properly 
done; and that it doth not with our fire; forit 18a calid ſubſtance > not 
burning) dry and very ſubtile, not to cauſe the refrations of the rayes of the 
Sun and S$tars, which yet they will have to. be done in this Air. Thoſe being 
well: coalidered, theſe two opinions of the. Philoſophers ſeem rather to differ 
in words than in fa#er it ſelt. For as for the Arr, | becauſe that they grant it 
ſo groſs, that a refreRtian of rayes may be madein yt, and that it may be gene- 
rated from {weve ng a light mutation, the 4 ſeemeth nothing elſe but 
2 ſubtile exhalation, a Gov it was not exhaled from the earth, As for the 
Sublunary F:re, when that they confeſs that it is ſo improperly tearmed , 
but they affirm, that it is ſo tenuous that,-it cauſeth no refraion of rayes ; 
. this ſeemeth little to differ from the Ather. We affirm therefore, that 
the Atmoſiphere and Air are a body about the earth,on which the rayes fallin 
are refraQted, (laying afide the controverſie whence.this body batlr its original 
which defigition agreeth with the former : For neither is it likely that any ex- 
halations can be ated from the. earth fo ſubtile,. that they ſhould cauſe no 
refraQtion or i unent to the luminous rayes proceeding from the they : 
yer if.that ſuch ed, we cannot know their Altitude, and whether that 
they udedfroe ig hg cage which yet if, that any oge will ſharply 
urge, that the little fires or rayes caſt from the Sun on. the earth , 
again; recoil to the. Sun ; he will not. deny but that the -latter definition is 
dious : Therefore the Atmoſphere and Air are naught elſe: but a con- 
texture of many ſmall bodies which adhere to the earth, as a down. or woot 
cnrcumveſteth a Peach. 


Propofition ILL. 


MLImMes more ſomet imes leſſer exhalations are drawn from the earth, e- 
cially in divers places. x 


The cauſe is, 1. The various elevation of the Sus above the Horizon, or Sſentelatioms 
depreſſion beneath it, © 2. The diverſity of of the) Moos, and its ele- 
: vefigmabov the Hor;zon. 3. The riſing and ſetting of the other, Stars, and 
ha renany "rh to codbgte Ta Woes or Fry of hs 
earth rmnen or watery 1 ces go more calily forth va- 
pours than by þ U an 1 * 
U 16.13 (14 IP 
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Of che exhala- 
tions. which 

conſtiture the 
Atmoſphere 


© cauſe that thoſe are ſcarcely apt to be ec 


T be Compleat Part of - | | . . HOOK 4. 


Propoſition IV: - | 
The exhalations whith conſtitute the  Armoſphere ere of a. divers: kind 
eſpecially in ſundry. Regrons) viz. wateyy, ſalrsſs, earthy, ſulphareonus, 
prrituous. The ſenſible compounded exhalations , or paxts' of the At- 
moſpbere are divers, viz. mxed of ſample partictes. | 


The cauſe is, becauſe that in the parts of the earzh fuch b0dirr rare of 2 di, 
vers ſort, and are advanced by heat, ſome more rafily und orher- ſore! with 
greater difficulry. Concerning the _—_—_ rticles ſome'o6ne may doobr. be- 

A . r.By —_— > fmalnefs. of 
their duſts, which are light ; ſeeing that gravity » an on 'of compacted 
bodies. _ By rome. 4 of ſulphureous particles which violently carry thoſe 
CCIIIIS ak WR NT 234 S 

Moreover, that there are ſw/phureous particies in the Ay is proved! from 
the fiery Meteors, Lightnings, Thundev; "ind the like © yea;,-a ſulphbureous 0 
dor or ſcent after Thunder and Lightning manifeſtly affertertrehe/ ſame!" » 

As for the watery gots we ought not to queſtion jou? wr rp and JÞiritwvoms 
exhalations, by reaſon of their tenuouſneſs, are caſily exhaled fromthe earch, 
Little Animals generated m great number and abundarice in the 'Ar*;' confirm 
the ſame. y/ (296 

The Ariſtotelians divide exhalatvons into:two kinds, to wit.} vapours and 
fumes. Vapours are generated of twater, and eaſily retiaramto the ſame again; 
Fumes proceed from dry bodies. So Sal Armoniac vahiſhoth into" fmoat; 
fire being placed under it. This alfo is the cauſe that itt divers: Regoone- (2 dif- 


ferent Ar is diſcovered, ' Alſo that it rajnerh in one place} and- fot in -ar(6- 


: 
o , 


ther. "o | | 
|  Propofition 'V. ' b 

The leaff particles of the' Air; and thoſe all inſenfible; vepeR or reflef#- the 

ken tots Lookeng- but ſome o the SA of the Arr bring 


ible and compornited, "do. Ir muy 49697" but reflett forper; 
: ers, on tht contrary, tranſmit fewey reyes, ant eferl mare 7 

. ; ; F101 , oY \f (112mI1y qrrii 17 NG TI7® | 

Therefore the parts of the #1woſphere zre divided mto thoſe that rc! opac 

and pellucid :' rfieſe are thoſe "that tranſmit many Saves Wh former are thoſe 

that tranſmitfewer. © 090 tt of Fl 90h T61l2 20 aggut 241; 


% 
. 
: 
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Therefore beciuſe that the leaſt particles (both witer and + b being 
Atoms, are ſolid little 504745 without any pores, fothat the) mit 1&'>a5es, 
but repell them ; becaufe that're is robable that a viry, or & tragf- 
miſſion of rayes doth require pores orderly placed in a , and empty" little 


ſpaces, 
: But the parts of the Air or Armoſpheyt compoſed of little particles, if that 
they. ſhall have ordinate and many pores, they will be perſpicuous and tranſ- 
mit many rayes : but if that - particles ſhall be compoſed or «ggregared 
very confuſedly,they will tranſmit rayes without any porer ; thence it cometh 
to paſs that the Sw diſcuſſing a thisk cloudy ; opac Ay, doth make it perſpi- 
cupus, to wit, trrore _— | I 
Now that the teat pirnchs refleQ'razes”, is manifeſt from hence}, thar 
the rayes of the Sus ita miblit ference Arr be admitted into an obſcure Cham- 
ber through narrdw _ I manifeſtly from' the 'particies flying 
in 'a great mumber® in the Air ; that the rayes are-reſlectes ro the rye 'as 
from a Kaſs. Now ſecing that thoſe particles ' are yet ſenſible}, *'the 
_ _ concluded concerning the leaſt particles, and thoſe that fly 
the ſenſe, . 


Now 
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Now thoſe, who will have humid attenuated -vapours to- be perſpicuous , 
but nor dry ones and ſmoaks, they are refuted by experience and reaſon. 
By reaſon , becauſe that fumes and. dry exhalations may be made equally 
ſubtile and porous, as thoſe that are watery ; but they ſuppoſe rbat perſpi- 
euity 'doth not conſiſt in the” mode or reaſon” of the pores , burn a peculiar 
quality : But it is manifeſt by cxperiebee, becaufe thatthe Air is ſerene, it hath 
more dry than moiſt particles ; 'for ig that new Kind of Wind-gan, which is'not 
diſcharged by gowder orfire, butby rhe help of wind and air,the Air is fo con- 
deriſated, that it ſcarcely comprehenderh the fixtieth part of the former ſpace ; 
yet neither do- they create any kind of humidity in the Gun,” which muſtalto- 
gether happen, it that the particles of the ſerene Air were watery. 


Propofition VT. 


Exhalations do nt aſcend of themſelves, and of their own nature upwards, 
but they art forced by 4 violent motion; or the Aiy is not light but hea- 


oy in a proper mode of expreſſion. 


All” that' is to 'be -termed”,grave or heavy, is moved to the Cen- 
ter of the Earth, except thar it 'be hindred; but the Air doth that : for the 
Earth being Cigged up, the Air defcenderh'into the ſpace made- That there- 
fore it” i$.cartie upwards, is tins performed, 

'** 1, That heat tarifieth it ro ſeek 4 greater ſpace, 

5, Becauſe that iris forced by another vapour. 

'So4n cold places; as'in Nova Zembla, and with us in the night ſeaſon no 
Miſt aſcendeth, but.che heat of the Sun approaching ratifieth it, and cauſeth 
one paft'rs force out and thruſt forwards the gther : For if that, thoſe ſmall 
particles of Air free, neither mutually - implicated 99e within another, 
ther at length it would be Iight. © py { 3 


" 


Propoſition VII. 


The upper parts of the Atmoſpher? art more | ubtile than the . lower, yet it 
 Y y , 7 come to paſs, | that the middle por mo be more groſs and conden- 
* fed than the lawer parts about the Earth. | 


= | 
$4 


Therefore the more lighe parts fly to the uppet lace, they ate more ſubril 
p 


and light ; hence the truth of the member © rmer Propofition is mani- 
W the cauſe of the latter member is, that the parts in the middle Air 
unice again,” and ſo become thicker ; *for the hor or calid Parficles be- 
d'up with thetn, have forfake 41d. the Kays refraQted from 
. intrhar.chiddle Regroe,. by reafon of tticir diſtatice, have no force. 
1 t6 paſs tht te Rain, the middle Air is more ſerene, be- 
ie parts are, ſeparated. : 5 
The Atmoſphere or Air being heated, th more ſpace than before ; now 
wh; 6 by bow mueþs ANF OTE, ner of les 
;v. © #1 ſelf, ang. ccupierb the teſer ſpace. 
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Of exhalations 


; by fo much the more it contratt-. 


more 


{s betore; 
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How to make 
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} 
The Compleat Part of Book I. 
Pr ion is 4 pr ore, becauſe the calid Particles, either of the Rayes of the 
Sun, .or of another fire,are moſt ſubrile of all the Particles of the whole world, , 
and in continual motion. Therefore thoſe Atmoſpheres , whilſt that they are 
admixed, ſeparate and divide theſe.Particles with a great force, ang ſo cauſe 
more pores; and theſe little fires departing, the Particles of the Air left to 
themſelves unite again, or are mutually complicated within themſelves, 
Corollary. Therefore the Altitude of the Air or Atmoſphere is not conſtant, 
but decreaſeth and increafeth, z;z. at Noon-day it ought to be greater,at Mid- 
night leaſt, about the time of the riſing and ſetting of the Sun moderate, as in 
Propoſition XIV, 


Propoſition IX. 


To make a Thermometer, Thermoſcope, or Weather-glaſs, by which we may 
diſcover the mutations of the Air in heat and cold. 


Fake a Glaſs of an oblong and cylindrical neck with the ſpherical ſmall head 


2 Thermome- LH, Tet this be fixed to the Table or Board-M N P Q, the head being erected. 
meteror Wea, Let a Vellel with water be placed under the Orifice (which 1s beſt to be colour- 
gab ed) ſofilled that part of the pipe or neck LF may be hidden in it : Now let the 
time of the moderate conſtitution of the Air, or at that time at whoſe tempe- 

rature you will compare the temperature of the Air of the-other days, at 

thar time let the water be poured into the Veſlel, ſo it will happen that the 

Sec Scheme. Air becoming more frigid, the water will aſcend. upwards beyond F, becauſe 


of the Air in "TE anſwer, the cave of this groſs and almoſt 
places of the | Heat of the ſubterraricous Earth it ſlo 
— THg one wiſe the Moon (which in the riftie 


pa os 
- Whyinthe plates inthe Frigid Zane,at $08 which the San wiſe yo not 
an 


that the Air being condenſated with cold, which betore filled up the ſpace F A, 
now poſleſſeth leſs ſpace. On the contrary, the Air.being rendred more hot , 
the water will deſcend from F towards L, becauſe that the Air FH being rari- 
fied now requireth more ſpace. | | 
Now you will find'the cgrees of accretion and diminution of the heat and 
cold, if that yon divide the Line F A on the Table into certajn parts of aum- 
bers. Or without putting a Veſſel under, ſet the Glaſs LH even at the ex+ 
trem = , have a Globe with a little hole from the fide, and let this Globular 
Veſlel be filled with Air; for ſo alſo the degrees of heat will be ſhewed by rhe 
aſcent and deſcent of the water. , | | 
.» Propoſition X. 7 ON v4 
The ſerene Air may be carried o by a mit vehement fire that it may octupy a 
[pace 70 times greater than it did before : On the contrary, it may be ſo 
condenſed in a Wind-gun, that it may only poſſeſs a 60 part of the former 
ſpace, but the heat of the Sun bringeth nat ſo great a rarification, or the 
cold ſo great a condenſation to the +. we | 
The fame is proved from.that, thatif you take an Xo/opjle and heat nth 
fire, ſo that it may then contain 13 ounces ;, but the ſame being cold,and return- 
ing to its former natural eſtate, it Will coritain 13 ounces, ay Sa and a half; 
Therefore the ſpace that the Air 6ccupied whilh chat it was hot,is greater thian 
the ſpace that the Air poſſeſſed when refrigerated, that rhe erence f the 
ſpace is that part of the FEol/opile that receiveth half a drarh of water, if that 
the whole receiveth 1; ounces with half a dram ; and the part of this /Ko/opsle 
is almoſt the gp of the bp 01044 in the A#olopsle,therefore the Air being 
hot, m-! efled a ſpace 70 times greaterthan it doth when it returnerh to its 
natural eſtate. | 5 
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altogether unto them, on ſonie days the Air u leay antſerene, and for the 
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days and nights continually above the Hori zoy) & the other Stars; whith heat 
becauſe it 15 weak, cannor _— this Miſt, Now that ſome days or nights 
afford 4 ſerenity of the Ar; this happeneth not becauſe the thick vapours 


are attenuated, bur becauſe that they either fink down into the earth, or elſe 


are forced into other places by the winds. 
Propoſition XII, 


Why oftentimes in the greateſt cold of the Winter, the Air is yet ſubtile and 
ſerene , when that yes the cold condenſateth and contratteth the 
Airt 


Cold is twofold , Moderate or Extream. Moderate cold rendereth not Ty air wy. 


the Air ſerene, but cloudy , by reaſon that vapours are elevated , but not mp m_ 
n ie 
an extream cold -maketh the Air ſerene for a' twofold reaſon. 1. Becauſe it Wizz. 


diſcuſſed by that lirtle heat which is mixed or adjoyned to that cold. But 


rendereth the groſſer vapours of the A:y more groſs, and ſo cauſeth them to 
fall, and make the Air more ſubtile. 2. Becauſe that the pores of the earth 
are ſhar and bound up, and the vapours themſelves cannot exhale and render 
the Air turbid. The, Sea it ſelf indeed is not bound up with Ice, yet the 
particles are ſo condenſated with Ice, that it is not ſo apt for exhalations, al- 
though it ſendeth forth many ; for the condition of it, and the earth, are dif 


ferear. 
Propoſition XIII. 
) 


Why the Air being beheld at the Horizontal Line, appeaveth more thick 
and cloudy than that in which we are? 


Ll on_ is — ( 1. Becauſe that the —_—_ - wr nnd 
more | e others a fallac = tne /agÞ7 , or 
from'vur Gohe ; for the ezen chendert the diſtances of ppl =_ 
long order and ſeries, and therefore as the judgment ſuppoſeth the remote co- 
lumns to be conjoyned, ſo alſo it apprehendeth not the diftances of the particles 
of the Hor: zontal Air, but imagineth them conjoyned : but the eye beholdeth 
the diſtances of the elevated Arr under greater Angles, and therefore better 
apprehendeth it. The ſame is the reaſon why the Ar , which appeareth clou- 
dy to us, removed from it, when we.come to it, or are in it, ſeemeth leſs 


miſty, or cloudy, 
| * Propoſition XFV. 
Whether that the Altitude of the Atmoſphere or Air above the Earth, be the 


fame in all places at one and ihe ſame time ; and whether its figure be 
ſpherical. | | 


159 


That the A/rit#d is not the ſame, but divers in ſundry places, ſeemeth to fol- ofthe ai- 
low trom thence, that the Sw# is only Vertical to one place at one time, and it tude of the 
ſendeth forth oblique rayes; arid therefore more weak tinto other places,by how "Tram 


much the place is more remote from the Sus,and nearer to the Poles : therefore 
on! anos the rayes of the” Sun are very different to the elevating of the va- 
pours, and therefore they are raiſed to different A/ritudes,to wit, in 2 un- 
to which the Sus is vertical, his Altitude is the: greateſt, in the te place 
= tefler,” in the places about the Pole moderare, fo that the Ay receiveth an 


But the contrary js more probable, viz. that the Altitude of the Ativo- 
ſphere is the ſame in all places ; for although that the V, sand Ar be more 
elevated in ſome places than in \n nos bom that the Arr is fluid and tend- 
eth by its gravity to the Center of the earth : therefore the more elevated part 
of the Ay preſſeth down the Air placed under it, and this thruſteth down ano- 
ther more depreſſed, until all the parts acquire the ſoins Altitude. _ 

2 n 


the 
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in divers 
places. 


The Altitude For alt 
of the Armo- 
ſphere is al- 

ways the ſame 
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And after the ſame mode the Spherical Figure of the Air ſhall be de- 
moaſtrated, as in the shirieemth we have proved , with Archime- 
des, concerning the water, by reaſon that the ſame Hyporheſes are prevalent 
here, which we there aſſumed, to wit, that the part of the 4:7 leſs preſſed is 
expelled by that which is more preſled ; for- every part is preſled by the 4ir 
that is above it : wherefore the Figure of the Arr is ſpherical,not oval as ſome 
will have it : but if the forementioned Hypotheſes be not granted, the demon- 
ſtration falleth. Des Cartes alſo maketh the Ay oval in figure for a peculiar 
reaſon ; ſee Chapter fourteen. | 


Propoſition XV. 
Condenſation or Rarefattion of Air changeth not its Altitude. 
Becauſe that the whole Atmoſphere is not condenſed , but only ſorne parts. : 


- and at all times ſome parts are condenſed, ſometimes theſe, ſometunes thole; 


wherefore the condenſation or ravefattionof one time, doth go mare alterate 
the Air than the condenſation or rarefattion of the firſt tie. There only 


ſeemeth to be a difference, that at one time there may be a conden(att- 
on or raref ation than at another ; but this difference can little augment the 
Altitude. 

Propoſition XVI. 


The Altitude of the Atmoſphere or Air « not only the ſame in divers pla- 
ces, but it remaineth the ſame, and that conflanily at all 1umes: 60th 
Winter and Summer. 


although that heat in the Summer of our place may more eleyate: alſo 
our Ar more than in Wimtex , yer becauſe that the Wirer is at the ſame in 
another of the earth, the Arr is leis raiſed in in; wherefore part of - 
our Air be moved towards, the A. of thoſe places, Where the Air is 
aw Vie A 1d ens pre, 0s. wa hove. = ed. the 
uy repoſition. on coOmrary, w | rY 0 
where we are, 15 depreſled by dy, the cold of lay © hy part of this 
Air , where the Summer or the greater heat is, ſhall be moved towards our 
pen vis, uot the whole Air be equally diſtant from the Center of the 
earth. . 

The fame is the reaſon concerning the Day and the Night, for whilft that 
the Air isdepreiſed and contrafted in the Night to us, in another place it is 
more raretied, and fo is moved towards the Air of our place, until ir again 
make a ſpherical figure ; and becauſe that all are on every ſide, there- 
fore the name A/tztudeſhall remain in every time. t becauſe that the Arr 
is condenſed more in one time and place than in another, that difference ſeeing 
= io very Sno can very little vary the Aliztude, as we have ſhewed in 

0pmang ; | 

The ſame, is account of Rains or Miſts , or Vapours thas are imours, 
or in another place: for. to theſe it. ſeemeth that the Altitude of the Air 
ſhould be leſs or more. Bug, I anſwer, chat there is ſcarce any time, in which 
in ſome place of the carth it »ainerh not, and that the 24 | 
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Propofition XV 11; 


By how much the Air is more told, by ſo mach the more it is condenſed 5 and 
therefore for the moſt partymore condenſed in the Winter thax in the Sum- 
mer, (to wit, in fome places of the Earth ;) alſo in the Night than in 
the Day : Now watery thick exhalations in the Winter and the Night, 
cauſe. and augment that condenſation , eſperially in the Morning ang E. 
waning. | 


neither doth it obſtrut 


The cruth of the —_— is manifeſt from the preceding Propoſitions : TheColder the 
or t 


cold, as to amore depretſed z becauſe thar tot thar it felf, but awother 
en. LITIye 5 = by reaſon of continual prottuſion, and if thar that 
happeneth, yet in a cold place that becomerh alſo cold, 


Propoſition XVIII. 


There are three Regions vulgarly made in the Air, «xx « the middle is 
that in which the Snow, Kain, and Hail « generated: The firſt is that in 
which we are, extending it ſelf even tothe middle Region: the third is 
that which beginneth the uttermoſt bound of the middle Region , and ex- 
rendeth it Gin the utmoſt ſuperficres of the Air (even tothe SubInnary 

fire, as the Ariſtotclians affirm.) 


The middle Region is more cold than the firſt and third, which are reckoned 
more hot ; but the 7hird , by reaſon that it containezh more ſubtile, fiery, and 
ſulphureous parts of exhalations, which fly to it About the place of the wa- 
f frets, or are thruſt down as more light : ( The Ariflotetians ſay; that 
it 6 by reaſon of its. vicinity to the fiery Sphere.) But the firſt, becauſe 
that the Rays of tlie Sus falling, are near there reflexed, 'and ſo duplicate the 
beat : It happencti that ſome particles of ſubterrancous fire exhaling, are in 
this Region. But the middle Region is more cold, by reaſon that the reflected 
Rays are there vicine to thoſe that fall in on the Zarth : neither do they con- 
tain any wp boonarpro particles, buy watery ones; for the ſulphureous and 
Bety ones, that have carried up the watery ones, fly higher, 


Propoſition XIX. 


By how much thas place of the Earth, wnto twhich the Sun # vertical, ve- 
cedeth to the Pole ; or by how mweh the place it more near the Poles, by 
ſo much the leſt diitant the place of the Aiv is from the Earth, in which 
the Rain, Snow, Hail begin to be generated, 


' The reaſon is, That the Rays of the-Suw do fall mote obliquely on the places 
about the Poles,. than on the- places about the Aiqaator ; and therefore the 


Rays are niuch withdrawn: from thoſe in, and fo cauſe leſſer 
hoaks: oppfer.s lifes ſgece thpa the Rays,under the of the Sun, or uti- 
der the Torrid Zone: andſoina more nearer place, the tvatery vapours may 


unite to ate watery Meteors. 
Corollary, The Superficies terminating the firſt Region of the Air, is of an 
. ,oval figure, or raaher Elliptical ot Sphere like, protuberating in the Torr:d 


Zone. 


hat part of che more hot My is moved to the thote wo 


Three Regions 
in the Air. 


See Propoſiti- 
on 16, 
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The Compleat Part of | 
Propoſition: XX. 


; By how much the place of the Earth is nearer the Pole, by ſo much diſtance 
the Region of the Air u diftant from #hat Earth that beginneth the third, 
or in which the more ſubtile and Sulphwureous particles are. 

- For there are the fewer and more ſubtle particles in part of the Atmoſphere, 
by how much it is nearer the Pole, becauſe that the heat of the Sus elicitateth 
fewer from the Earth. Therefore,becauſe that there are fewer particles of the 
third Region under the Fr:igid Zone, than in the temperate , and in this fewer 
than in = Torrid ; and yet the utmoſt bound of that third Region (is equally 
diſtant from the Gertey of the -Earrh, according to the ſoxtremh Propofition. 
Thence it followeth, that the beginning of: the Reg/on under the Torrid Zone, 
is far more diſtant from the Center of the Earth, the beginning of that in 
thee Torrid and Temperate Zone, 

Corollary. The Superficies terminating the ſecond Region of the Air, or 
diſtinguiſhing it from the third, is'Spherzcal, and protuberating in the Frigid 

Zone. | 


All theſe muſt be ſhewed to Youth by Diagrams. 


Propoſition XXI. 


The Rays of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, do tot diretftly arrive at our eyes 
from the Kither through the Aty ; but where they emter the Air, they ave 
withdrawn or deflefted a little ue a direft paſſage, which the skilful 

. #n the Opticks termrto refratt the Rays, and ſo thoſe Rays refratted come 
to our eyes, and ſhew us the Stax. 


Of the Rays of * This part which treateth of the refraQtion of light, is the moſt ſubtle part 


the Sun,Moon, 
and Stars, 


of the Science 'of the Opticks ; for Experience teſtifieth, that Kays pro- 
ceeding from any viſible 4o4y, if from one medium , they fall in upon 
another, that is, either more thick or ſubtle than the former , they are retra- 
Qed where they have entered at this other Medium , or deflet from a trait 
dire courſe to the ſides. The Explication is eafie from a Vulgar Experiment : 
Let any 4 rw taken, and let a ball of Gold or er, or Gold money, be 
affixed to the bottom ; then depart back from the Veſſel, by reaſon of the ob- 
ſacle of the ſides of the Veſſe/, you can no longer ſee the Money at the bot- 


.togm. Then pour water into the Veſſe/ ; which being done, you ſhall ſee again 


See Scheme. : 


in the former diſtance, the Money at the bottom. From hence it followeth, 
that ſeeing no Ray could direly come from the Money to the eye, by reaſon 
of the interpoſition of the fides of the Veſſe/, and yet afterwards the water 
being infuſed, the Rays arrived at theeye: It followeth, I ſay, from hence, 
that the Rays proceeding from the Money, where they enter into the Arr,from 
the water, dodefleQ,; or are refrafted from the dire way, and being fo re- 
fracted, they arrive at the eye.' | It is called refraFion, by reaſon that for this 
cauſe an Oar being partly in the water , doth appear refrated or broken. 

Solet the Center of the Earth be T, Lthe eye inthe ſuperficies : _— Pp 
be the ſuperficies of the Atmoſphere or Air. | Therefore no ray can direQtly 
arrive at the eye L, becauſe it is beneath Lf g :'for other inferiour rays would 
fall in on the tumor of the EarthLo. Wherefore no Stay can appear in a di- 
re@ ray until it come to the Horizontal line Lf g:- And the Stars appear. be- 
fore, viS. whilſt that they are yet beneath'L g ; for Example, in F; and yet 
from Sto the eye L,no ray can direAtly come, becauſe that it ſhould firſt fall on 
Lo. Therefore of neceſſity, the ray which cometh from the Star $ to the 
eye L, isnota dire, but a refracted ray, viz, L f, which refradted ray is 
propogated from the incident ray If.to wit, S f falling from the Athey,on the 
more thick Medium , viz. the Atmoſphere in f is refrated-and becometh 


f L, whenthat it wasdiretin#. And ſo the Star appeareth before that it 


could 
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could truly appear by a dire ray, that is, before that it arriveth at the How i« 
zontal kine Lf 2: 206" | j | 

So a Star being in $,is not ſeen by the direct 2ay SL, but by the refra@-r L, 
whole incident rayis fir, and direct” m.; and therefore the Srar $ appeareth 
tygher, by reaſon of 'refraQtion; thanat is ; and in another..place it appeareth 
high in the Arch g,/or in the Angler # g, as if it were in-x, when mdeed ir is 
IN 1. | þ id 

For this is the nature of refratFiovs, that the rays falling from a more rari- 
fied medium on a more thick, as from the A:ther upon the Air, they become 
refrated, or decline towards the perpendicular , drawn through the point of 
incidency, or falling into the ſuptxficzes of the incidency or medium. For Ex- 
ample, the ray falleth in from the Azher on the Ay : f is the point of the 
incidency, T f rhe ——_ throughf to the ſuperficies d > f p; 
therefore the ray $ » thal refracted f T,that of f » may be made f L. 

Soof r mis made » L; butthe contrary is, when that the rays proceed from 
the watey to the Ay, for then they more r ecede trom the perpendicular /ine 
draws. 

- Laſtly, this alſo is the nature of 'refrat#ions, .that the rays falling in-per- 
pendicularly on the papers of another med; wn, are not refra ted, but only 
thoſe rhar fall obliquely , and not perpendicularly ; and by fo much they: are: 
the more retracted, by how much they fall in-the leſs perpendicularly , or by 
how much the more they depart from the perpendicular. Sothe rays ST,fT, 
H dT, are not refracted, becauſe that they are perpendicular on the _ 
ficies dr f p ; but the rays Sf, Sr, are re , becauſe that they fall ob- 
liquely, and indeed Sf more than SY , + | | 

From whence it followeth, (which Experience alſo teſtifieth,) that by how 
much the Stars are more near the Hor:zox , by ſo much the more they re- 
frattheir rays ; by how much the higher, by ſo” much the leſs, And AfFo- 
womers have obſeryed, that the refradtion is inſenſible where the Stay hath at- 
rained the a/titude of 20 degrees ; not that thiegei2no tefraction, 'but that'it is 
very ſmall. 4 iy a! en TER 2 | 

And for many Examples the skilfal in the. Opric43, and later Mathemati- 
cians, have derived he Rule of refratF:on of. all Rays falling; in obliquely, 
vis: that in every:medizm there: is one conſtant account between the lign-of 
the zfngle falling 1n} and the ſign of: the Angie retracted; to:wit, the Ang/? 
nf Tis termed the Ang/e of incidency, Lt T the Ang/e refracted, »f L the 
Angle of refraftion : and fo inthe refraftion_ of the ray [7 m, Therefore as 
the fign of the Angle T f » is tothe fign of tht Ange TfL, the fame is the 
reaſon of the ſign of the Ang/e T » mto the ſign of the Azug/eT r L. Thence 
it followeth, that if from obſeryation we have- the quantity 'of refraction to 
. the elevation of ane Ray, we may thence know-the quantity of the refration 

of all orhers, howſfoever elevated: v4 KENT rity ve 


\Propofition XXLIL) : 
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that they 
JeAVERsS , 4s 


. _ T3 


&d the- Cauſe in the.precedent 
' Natural: Phenomenons 


+ 
* 


wintered ih Now 
it was 1 


days TEETER "thatis, when that it was as yet) 
or izon about four degrees, 
Aftronomers have. found it out. with \7ycho. Brabe ; that 3m; 9ur. placcy:thie 
Morning-:ky or Ai? being ſerene;'\we may behold the Sun elevated above thie 
Horizon 34 minutes, whey thatas:yethe 13 wholy under the Hor row,” gy fo 
el | | that 
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{O665% 
<- <angr s Qt» The Air cau- 
: Whew thattbe £* 


the Sun 


and thatin's. ſerene {@*. » And famous ** #2129 


OT. Stars to be 
embla;i the Sun appeared ta them ſooner by fixtees (een befo 
forme they ariſe i 
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that his Limbus or. skirt doth enlighten tle Hor#Z0n. And the- Sun ſeemeth 
to ariſe, when that as yet he is depreſſed about 34 minutes beneath the 
Horizen, to wit,' the Air of the'place where we are, being ſerene. , 

Sothe Spica Virgins, a LEI ar, ſeemeth toriſe.to us, when that yet he 
is deprefied 32 minutes be the Horizon, which- is thence colleQed,, be- 
cauſe.is ſeemeth to-ariſe , when: the Canda 'Leonis is 34 Wegrees 30 minutes 
high, and in the ſame quarter in which this Star of the Lion then is. And the 
Canda Leonu and the Spica Virgink, are gion _ five degrees and two 
minutes. 


Propoſition XXUIL 


By how mach che Aiy or pars the Armoſphere , on which the ray of the 
Star. falleth;ss thicker, -by-ſo. much '33-maketh the greater refrattion, 0+ 
ther qualifications being ; mg ; VIZ. yes fame elevation of the Star, and 
.. the ſame altitude of the 


- . So the Angle - L-(which is; "and is called Refr af#:0n,) is by ſo much the 
greater ; or Ange f L. approacheth ſo much the nigher to;f T, 
by how much the © Armoſphere israore groſs; For fo the Studious in the Opticks 
, have tound it true in 1 all ſorts of Mr dbannsy! | 


Propoſition XXIV. 


By bow much the Aiy is thicker, by ſomuch the more the Stay is depreſſed 
"t :beneath the Hans, _ that it foſt beginneth fo appear. - 


Lf i is the refracted ray, which firſt mak&th the Sato appear : Lf Tis the 
refracted Angle; ;) and let Sf wibbts; the'incident ray, wade FT wry TIE in» 
of cidency,' #f ſhalt be the zefraQior:3.1: -c.: ; 

Now let us ſuppoſe the _—F nLoto be thicker than where it maketh the 
refraction of ithe:ray wFf £,'Jf therefore it be thicker, jt ſhall make the Ang/c 
of 'refraction rentlis Sk ol and the incident ray thalb be K fc. ho 
fore the Star itrK, rhe yp KP ſhalb be ,thar che retracted! 
ove may ſhew nagar & ' but For being leſs thick, the Srar i ins wal 6 


e117 


2 F 
J 


| \ Phopoſtic tion XXV, | 
; lanai ! | 
-D bow much the Air 18 the lotwer, by fo wnch the "oY Fe thermore depreſſed 
beneath the Hori zom, when that at firft it beginneth1o appear, I fr, 
if there be the ſame ſerenity and thickneſs of the Air.) 


See Scheme, For the Ay being ſuppoſed lower, the 'refrafted Angle Tf L ſhall be greater. 
For Example, If het 4 be the altitu4e of the Air, the refrated Ange ſhall 
be" (tor rhe raytefracted © fieſt ro L) Fa L. Let. 49 be drawh paril/c/ 

Fm, becaufe that fo iris from the Hyporbeſer of the 2x Pry as the 

of one-refracted Ange TfL is'\to ;the fign of 'thewother' Angle 

F4L, (for they are: ſip 'y der amchin une, nin ty ;) 
ſo is the ſign of the Angle of incidency nf T, tot bf inci- 
vey ; 45 go the refrated 4 L, and the rnb 3 4 6. Now the ſignot 


£ hack « groanir refpu toake ih T4 9;:than the! f'L 


x5rhe how Diqgaibe defeciber 
arr == Se” iogirnr-urr of the\fagle Fa Þ hath a yr 
ſan 749, thasrtefame fign'T7 p{-10 thefame fign T 437 And 


Taree AngieT 4 7 is guearer tha rar, on 14 . gar 4B rs 
than94 L es than the b The F 

ehie exock vf-ehoew'T f TfL, Whorefoes hn + £6 gromer Mu areatle 

Than the Angles f Lf and therefore 43; prowatted; viz. 246 rhe ray mcident, 


381i7 for 
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for the = a ſhall fall beneath Sf, and the Star ſhall be in 6, that it 
may make the retracted ray 4 L; and therefore it is more deprelled than 
when itis in $, where the a/zztude of the Arr ſhall be Lf. 


Propoſition, XXVI. 


The (ame may be the r efratftion of Stax to the ſame ſituation of it, at- 
though the chit de tf * the Arr 4%, erent , if that there be my a biffes 
rence inthe thickneſs of the bv. 


The form of the Problemis mare rightly propounded thus : The altitude of 
the Air, and the refraflionbeing given, which the Star maketh at the given 
Altitude ;and moreover another altitude of the Arr being given to find the dey- 

ſity of thu Atr,or proportion of this refrattion, ſuch, that the [ame refraftion 
may be at the given —_— the Star, which was in the firit altitude of 
the Air. For Example, I 
Sf maketh the Angle of refraction ” If now that there be another a/ri- 
tude of the Lr T 4, and-yet of the Star Sin the fame ſituation of the inci- 
dent rey.54, ( which by revſog of its. great diſtance i #8 as it were paralke} with 


Sf) the refraction 34 4iscqualtothe refractioa nf L, 
Wt; is demanded, whether that this can be done; and if that it can,. whether 


that this other Air ought to be __ and in what proportion of denſity or 
rarity? | 
the other /atitugde of the 47 


ba ay La Ky wh Fog Air 0 
7 4, the no —ſ of the EE or any Toms. a. 
ll granny et j Ts 
4 4 DEC 
. abs _ | EY, from = 
2nd he nthen, chaſe vraruty of the 
as Gor ne of theſe accounts 
you EE Eg $9 be more 
_———_— er thickgeſs 
et in 


Wh fora pr op np Gong. ro bog 
NOrW9Ins an Wages oi he Meds. oy 


ES " Þ; oltio gags Silt 


5 pap - 


\<- that the he diref one LIN oth thicker and lower than = Aiv of. th 
ether pipes nof te fre lect, ek De th gin hed beneat. 

the that 4 £0 bf fo * PNs 

 Ihanuorbe rH wed 


low in the if5:1gad x | 

Torrid Zone; that —# Sun may be pe in m_ c places, 8 ORE fopperate Angles 
riſing, and longer after his ſetting, than in the ocher places : for when that 
he is more depreſſed beneath the " Horizon , and therefore aſcendeth more 
obliquely, and in a time to the Horizon of places ; thence it fol- 
lower, that he is ſeen far ſooner before his rifing in the Frigid Zone, than in 
the Torrid, Buti - is 2 ROO whether that the Air be lower in the Frig:d4 


Zone, aad thoug 4-5 namgig ſooner before his riſing , whether that 
only ek BY _ t ; of which _ afterwards. . 
| oe 


C 4 the Ar Tf, the ray of the Stay gee Schitiie: 
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of the thick- 


See Scheme. 
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P og KAVIIL 
If that the Air of one place be of '# ore thickneſs, and higher than the 


== ofthe Air. other, it may be anexceſs. of thickneſs, ſo that the 24 may not ice the Stars 


before the ri ing in ſo great 2 depreſſion beneath rhe For #07, than inthe other 
Atr : alſo the exceſs of thickneſs may beſych, rthat'irhe'$ars may begin to be 
beheld in the ſame depreſſion. Laſtly, rhie*exceſs of \phickneſs may: be ſuch , 
that the Stays may be beheld in a far diſtanter or longer depreſſion beneath the 
—_ than in the'other Air, Yea this thickneſs may bring with it a far 
cater deprefſion than the lowneſs of the” Air ; and inſtead of refratfoxs in 
oe Z embla, a notable altitude of the Atr with thivkwets 1 is required. 


” Propoſition IXIX; P16 2 
TT, «fy one Heres Altitude: in one 


40 the reſridtivons of rhe ſame Star in the ſame 
r Arr, teat 4 he Lai or Wen or thicker or more 


7 cannot be, that the' 

1! Arr; ſhout ſhould be e 

Altitudes in anot 
Jubrife.” a 

_ = - ab 


In the. "OY Propo tion we have Amattreged, tas if in ; the altitude 'of 
the Air Tf, f, the canes Tf =» maketh the refrattioti#f L; viz. T4, the ray 
F'4 in anot - drnite: p# = f, byteefon” of- its" great di- 
ſtance, and" ike T nb; vis make the ſame refration:34 L, 
which is el equal to 61 ee viz." if that rhe Air y6LW be leſs 
thick BY len why "Now foret $ demanded; whether tthis-may be 
done in the 6fithe Stay: For Expriple\ Te being that 
ir the at g/oirts $, the L,/ #nd the Air -fo Ware ſo, 

— bob FRion :  that'ii thevaHrrade df 'ondther 
oe, for $, inthe fame Minofpberes Cie? 4WHL'o arragain 

——_— me EP And'T fey;':thar itreannot'be;;: for 
oh þ of ri be-deſctibed int thEGerier 7, rheideerVal of 
atorher ah OI je 

in this other Xl 


whicht Ny the rey 3.Ea:thefame 
with.r L, Mars reaſon _ the ſame” upparent' Mtinrmor Atiglen Lf., of 
ehs Stat S's Moreover for this 'refra@ted” ; ler-the incident 
tay bedravwn V4 fy W, whichi{Wall bei peralfet hy », ifithar the 
refraQion L z Ws were 444) to the refraRtiteL » oy dibatoe: T3 bexlfodrawn, 
the Angle T; # ſhall be the Angle « of in lency, T r L the Angle refraQted, 
W ; L the refraQion, 44 THER BOT, 

Thercore ws as the ſign 34 Tist to the ign L 47, T,ſois the vign W ; T to the ſign 


—RT'nr us the! fign «fr bs the ſign fr fo is'who'Ggn wrt ro the ſign 
46} WA \ 
——_ now 34Lis equal to» /L; wherelore W; £ is yot-equal1 vue L, or 


is wan llel with mr... 
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Chap XIN. General GEOGRAPHY, 
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. + - LS GO. ; o " : \ 

The two refrattions of any Star being obſerved in two Altitudes , to fud 
thence both the-dIfitinde of the Arr and thi rhickneſs of the Air in ve(pett 
of the Ether, or the rule of Refrattion in thu Atr. Sd] 


The refraction of a Star is of an equal difference between his\obſerved 4. orrefradi. ms 
titude and the true one , which is known by, calculation , ant] therefore it is of Stars. 


eaſie to know the refractions of *the Stars, Now to come to the purpoſe, let 
the refraction » f Lof a Star in &, and ejaculating his ray Sf be given ; then 
again in the alrirud? of the ſame S S the ſame refraction m » L. Pa 
Then in the Circle 4 rf p 4, whoſe Center is T; TLisgiven, (the Sem- 
diameter of the Earth,) andTr, Tf, Lf, L » being drawn, let the Angles 
TLf, TL r be given (campaunded of the Altitude of the Star and-gorms- 
wutes,) and the Angles nf L, mr Late given ; and we know beſides, that 
the ſame is the account of the fign of the Angle » f T to the /jgn LfT, which 
is the account of the (g' mr Tto the fgn L 7 T., From theſe we muſt find the 
Semidiameter of the Circle Tf or Tr, and moreover the account og equality 


of the figen » f T to the ſg» Lf T, or we muſt find out the Angle 
Tf L | x d - 


Indeed the Analy/is doth teach that it may be found out; but by:a moſt diffi- 
cult Solution, fo that the Syntheſis or collection cannot be tound- out withour 
many Propoſitions premiſed , like ſp.many Indexes, which are altogether im- 

roper to this place. © Yet we will produce the Analy/ſs, both that we may 
Hs this Problem to be determinated,. and alſo-tbart .the truth of the prece- 


ding Propo/tion may.alſo be confirmed. AGATE Wig 
Thi Rove ther? hi 4 le TLfS. 6 = 4 * 

e lien of. the right An | Mary Lat $a ey 
The oY | wp - OW (46 ' Let ys ſeek, the Angle Lf T, be- 
The jugn nf LS. d > Aya cauſe that after we have gained 
The faqs of the Lomplemers Sc. . . . this, alſo Tf and the reſt will be 
Theſanmr LS, h - 0A." of . known: 

The gn of the Complement tart vre a: anne 
The: 14 fTS..4  } A 
Therefore itis in the Triangle {ET nfo. 
Astheſgs Lf T isto the /gn T.Lf, loT ListoTf, 
Afoisfrobf bcl7 , ail run br 


| 4 | Fl y \ 79 , LSSy, 203 T1" 
. \Theninthe Triang/e T Ly are now known Zr, T L, the lign T'L x. There- 


fore as T*.isto T L, fois the ſigh T Ly to the fign Tr L. . ,-, Fac 
I aanepyhy nn UE 4 Anker Lage: x HH! Los 
” AIRY — ; 44 | TT pn we © Ds i 4; +514 
Andlet the figs 7 Lbe alſo given, and you ſhall find; according to che far- 

- £E-£E 44 


mer Rule of the whole Sinus, m 1-7; 26; if thar gf "fp vShLERS 

or if £* be equal tom, and ££ be n,4,chat the ign ſhall beg "2v fem) 
Thetefbre we (hiall'have the /ipns 'of four Angler LfT, #ff, E£rT, +7: 

now we know theſe tobe tina; thetelbre as the (ger Tf L ſhaft be'to 

the 6gn T fs, ſo the fign + 44 be to the | ow ap -—=— 

% As &t6 x bd - da( - Sy "8-1 + - 1h na Hg rs | #4 ci 

Z 2 Ty—_ 


167. 


T he Compleat Part of © © *Book1. 
And therefore as 6 toc, ſois haxdb-d v (bb-aa)tog f 4 ma-v (gg ff - mn aa.) 
Andbeftcdb- _—_ cha,b Fe CEUfF nn $0) eqmiio (do 


| Far 65/44 brake p, andfor- batch oplac 99.6 
And-p-qua- los | 
eg + bh nw... 
+ cc dd bb \»= cc dd aa... 
brorugtets Wax cas | 
Equal 2 v SL SE ON. FOE Cer 
| ic dd fb nya | uy 


th And the divifos being made by 2 ;, and other Je ſens being. ſubſtitres, it 
ſhall be 


. 
y- ome equal to TY 


| $304 

Abd F41t:83 pus | 

3 6 4 . 
3 F442 r 99 acqual tox «9.02 4 294. 

2.1 9qqa +'2.% 1 ad. * 


80 a —_—— again being made by tt - 55, and other fone being ſubſtituted, 


at ſhall be « as ba-'vv aa + wwequal WF] 

For by this equation it is manifeſt, that the Problem is Sntchndgit and this 
very letter 2, that is tho ſign of the Angle Tf L, may be found as well by 
Geometry, as by the Arithmetical 'of Vieta: be alſo more eaſil 
that the equation may be r&duced to a leifer power by the 4/v1/i0n : and - 
hence it is colleeg, that two refrations may ſuffice to find "4 the alt itude of 
wes T,/and the very 7.1 mntoky tion ; is frdraes Bo NO 

See Kebler in © uſe that I fee in the Epitome of e to re- 
his Efhome of quire three refr aftions, although that he hath-not wx Oy: 
4p _ Although = mean it hath been ſhewed', , that the ſolution of this Problem 
pe may be h and AritÞmerick; yet becauſe that o___ Ae 
' Jaborious —_ if ra car to thofe *that are ſtudious in G 
wherefore moſt underſtand not this , therefore for hn fakes? Pe 
ſtrate another Method, by which the Problem ma cafily fm 
although it-be leſs Marhe cal, viz; by the R of Por "Therefore 
let T be taken ina certainmeaſure at TL. ; 

' Thereforein'the Triangle f LT from f TT L, TLf, the We L Gal 

be found : So in the Triang FLY, from Tr, TL, Tr, the Angle Ty. 


be found. 
Then let the /izns of th es Tf L, Tfn,Tr Cr whe eddie alſo, let 
a fourth rs. ey. =;#- L "ad ifs, Tf, Tr 'L;" If that 
therefore the ſign rw be equal onal part, then the 
—_— nitude et Boe by —_ on 
tif nTrm ater r fourth proportiona er ſign 
bf Gallbenker: bor Wirth - then the Major muſt be 
taken, and this muſt bedone fo vated ———— 
fourth _ out rg _ 


; ' Example. © , | 
+ Let the POS Virgina bros "446 or the. Sup. be placed tobe beheld 
.in the Horizon L hen that. it is yet. deprefied 49. J3 minatess Ui. in $. 
therefore the wy ga »f 
Then when that the ſame | ey Lol the Sun hath thi. altitud: £X 1 1 deeves 
22 min, or the — r deg: hen the refraction Em is ound 
"2 minutes. 
The 


\ 
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you we may pron T Lis 860 Germanmiles, let us put it to be 1000, and 
the Altitude o-f let us to be of ſuch part S, (212-73, or 5: of the 
whole $644 3mbiteT PE. iszof about he _ | ; 

Therefore the whole atlumed /g» in the Triangle T L f 10000000. 

AsfTistoTL, ſoisthe fign T tL, 2001-2000-10000000-9995 992 ſ{zns, 
88 deg." 22 min, 45 ſeconds. . 

Thetefore Tf x. is 88 deg. IM 40 ſeconds, whoſe ſign 9998200, 

Again inthe Triangle Tr L, 

As,Tr is to. TL, fo is the fign of the Angle TLy to the fign Tr L: 
200 1I-2000-9997155-999+2149. Sons $7 deg. 43 min. 40 ſeconds. 

- Thorefore T* ww is 88 deg. 5.mm. 40. ſeconds, whoſe ſign 9994500. | 

Let the fourth proportipnal part now therefore be found at the fign Tf L, 
Tfn, Tr L, viz. 

XA #& -. T f n 3 * & 

As "9995992 to 99982p0, ſois9gg2159to 99943666—o__ 

With this, fourgh number,let the ſign ot the Angle Tr m, which is 9994500, 

compared. | 

Therefore we find, that thisſign is almoſt equal to that fourth part,and there- 
fore the aſſumed a/titude of the Xjr (+ of pne mile) doth not much differ from 
the true Altitude. But it that you deſire to have it more —_— you may 
take another A{{itude and work gfter the fame manner, until the fign Ty m be 
more equal to this fourth proportippal part ; or elſe apply the rule of Falſhood, 
or frotn the defet of two Poſitions, to collect the true Altitude as far as you 
may ;* for you cannot well find it altogether accurate, becauſe that ſigns in little 
numbers do very much vary, although at leaſt there be only the eſcape of half 
a mingte : moreover the Canon of ry; #5 ought to be moſt accurate. | 

We conclude therefore,that the a/i:tude of the Ar is the 2000th part of the 
Semidzameter of the Earth : this Semidiameter is 1633190 Perches ; there- 
" fore the altitude of the Air is 816 Perches ; wherefore one Perch cantaineth 
12 Rhindlandiſh miles : but half a German mile is more truly taken, becauſe 
that the refraQtipn Lf», by Tychs, is greater, than that we took, and 36 yea 

8 may be taken, which beinf laid down, the a/titude of the 4incannot be 
fel than one mile. 

The altitude of the Air being known, an account muſt alfo be given of the 
denſity of the Ay to the thickneſs or ſubtlety of the Azhey, or a rule of the 
retraction in this Air, viz.which maketh fuch refrations at ſuch ſcitgations of 
the Star ; viz. the accountoof the ſign T f L, found before at the ſign T tn, is 
the account or reaſon demanded,. . T 

As 9995 992 to 9998200.And the reaſon why theſe refraions are ſd ſmall, is, 
becauſe that we have taken the moſt ſerene Ay, which differeth not To much 
from the Ahern in rarity, as ſome imagine "_ themſelves, * 

 Moteover, whether that the found out a/r:rude of the Aire be the ſame eve- 
ry where, and at every time, if from the two refraQions obſerfed af the two 
altitaudes of the Star in another Air and in another time, the altitude of the 
Air be calculated after the ſame mode, as we have now done. 

Andthat thofe that are ſtudiouFin nature may have whereon they may exer- 
ciſe their calculation, and make a trial of the matter (whether that the Alri- 


tude be the ſame every where, and at every time,) I will give therhere Ex- 

amplesfrom the Obſervations of Tycho, who hath obſerved the refraQtions of 

the Sun and Moon at every degree of their Altitude, And becauſe that the O6- 

ſervations of Lansbergius uſe that he obſerved them in a different Air, 

that he obſerved them at all) Yiffer from thoſe of Tycho's, I will alſo add 
em. | 


T be Compleat Part of _,, Book]. 


The TaBLet of Refraftions; A of 


The degrees of Al- | The Refraftion of | The Refrattion of | The RefraRtion of rhe 
has, the Sun,accord- the Moon, ac- Sun and Moon ac- 
ing to Tycho. cording to Ty- cording to Lan 
cho. bergius. 
Degrees. Minute 1; in _ Mainute 1, it; 
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Lansbergius Pc both the ſame refrafFions of the Sun and Moon : but 
Tycho maketh them ſomewhat divers, Vis. about the Horizon he maketh 
the refraQions of the Sur greater than thoſe of the Moor ;. then the fiith de- 
gree of ©A/titude, he makerh them equal from'this; then at length he maketh 
the 44 wr of the Moon a little bigger than thoſe of the Sun. Indeed 1 


not yet been rendred ſufficiently tutherto by any,) The Dutch Wintering irt 
Novg Zembla, beheld the Sax after the n/ 


af leaſt ; therefore the refration pf Lis 4 Yeg. 30 min. 
Then at length, when that it was depreſli 


greater than 85 deg. 30 mes that of L'is*4 deg. 30 min.) it becometh 
greater, if that &f be-placed leſs than 2; 
oubr of the truth,of the obſervation of theMarimers,ſeeing that no like Exam- 


ple hath'been obſerved, yea the ary gerirbgen obſerved in the ſame place. See Chop.25. 
rc 


Propoſtt. »/t. 


of rtie Ar, ſuch $5.26 relays et the remperate and 1orr1d Zones do not 
Fl 


r y, that the'A GE - 4" 
ale 4Goneg:as itis inthe fr:g:4; but the ream Region of the 
Bae h ; fubtile , that jr maketh no 
At is no wonder, if that the 


e 
tf cauſe there eater) 
Aron of the Mariners was made in a ſerene 
yrhis I anfwer, That yet it ſeemeth not fo. 
brile, as in the Torrid and temperate Zone, 


; TRITE IC pag. 44 y INC au UE 299 NULL A” Wt x 

wh ht w feren&©" Secondly, ir- maybe Yaid, That that ir of 

t ef f, afrer a *nce, rettiraerh unto it," is 

rick Ol es bt 31a cd > Bebe 
=; Ore tHe I! | zh tworeſrattions, as the Stars 

tifough the Air and a Glafs, Now 


© left; for atthough the Alt be, 
on r 
iy.) Buc ye? di ObjeQion may be made 


I 7 I 
The reſra&i- 
ons of the Sun 
and Moon, 4c- 
cording to 
Lansbergins 
and 7ycbo. 


172 


Of the 
" fron of the 


the Herizan, as it Was iN 


See Scheme. 
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Now a double refration doth far more depreſs the; Star beneath the Hor i- 
ton, thana ſimple, and fo the altitude of the Aii ph ſpace of one mile or 2, 
Neither may you here objet , why the lame, not t Bapped at that time, 
when that the Sun departeth from the Air, and maketh the beginning of the 
long Night: Forthenit is prongs, that there. is leſs differejice in the thickneſs 
of rhe Air, by reaſon of the ſtay of the or ſhall we ſay, that a thick- 
er exhalation conliſteth in the times in that Zone, after that long ab- 
ſence. Thirdly, If that you are not eaſes ro admit that, double refraQtion, 
neither are you willing to grant, that ream part of ,the Air,in the 707;d 
pd frigid Lone, maketh any refraQtion; 1 ſay, it that the two premiſed Re» 

ponſes or Explications pleaſe not, then you muſt confeſs; that the Air in that 
ace of the torr:d Zone at that time was much higher than in ous temper ate 
one, and likewiſe more thick (for only the altitude dimiviſheth the reffa- 
Qion ;) but if that there be a great tluckneſs, refraion is much more aug- 
mented by this, than it is diminiſhed by the a/tztude decrealh Byt I «m1 
moſt taken with the firſt of theſe three Cauſes, which maketh the p11 of 
the Air two mz/es, for we may not in the Horizontal retraQion of 4 degrees 
ta minutes, make a leſs in Nova Zembla :| the other two are perplexed with 
y difficulties. Now why they beheld not the Sun for ſq man PAnL.Carh, the the 
fonts akitade remaining, after he ceaſed to okay third day of embey . 

y, that the cauſe was the thicknels of the The ſame anſwer muſt bt 
be given, why the fame Dutch Mariners in the year 1596,00 the 30th of May, 
beheld not the Sun .at Midoight under the elevation of Ky bach 24 Minutes , 
when that yet it was not under the A i degree : Why here it A pon by. 
refraction the caufe may be the ſame, on E have been 9 large cog 
this matter,which prolixity the aſcribe to the of {the Ds 
Qrine : For to accurate baogk $6 of this matter, moſt accurate Obſeryations 
are required 4, woe: ; r Us pier ml that the Obſervations made at divers cle- 

whrions of Ol nn ee jure not the ſame altitude , allert , that 
ob ee Fade: pt 5 ps tte To ©; for the cauſe may ke the diverſity of 
he rariey of th ir, v/2, by how-much it is 6 gh the Horizon, by ſo much 


it is leſs rare. , if rhatthis be fo, th will io no wiſe produce the 
Game a/t:rede, although it be.th | nd we Cap in the Calcu- 
lation, that the lame rarity. 0 hoth Air ; and there- 


forc the ſame r 
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ſois LT toTf: And the found out Tf ſhall be the leaſt altitude of the Air 
that may be ; the fourth proportional 7 f- ſhall be the leaſt that may be, if ſo 
be that the middle hounds or terms, viz. the whole ſigns T Lf, and TL, re- 
main the ſame, if that the refraQtion Tf be not given to the apparent Hor- 
zontal ray, bur tothe altitude of the Starx Lg, We ſhall a atter the ſame 
modeina,TLr T, | 

Alſo the reaſon of the ſign of the Angle »f L, 89 deg. 59 min. to the ſign 
Tf L, 8s deg. 29 min. ſhall be the greateit reaſon which may be; of the denfity 


ot the Air tothe denſity of the ther. 


Propoſition XX XII. 
The altitude of the Air, and one refrattion of 'a Star in it, being given to a 


certain altitude of it, to find out from it the rule of y 108 or pro- 
e Ang 


portion of the figns of the Angles of Incidency, to t les refratied, 
or to the bak v4 thas Arr, for the given refrattion at the given Alti- 


tude. 


Now the given altitude of the Air ought to be greater than that, which 


according to the precedent Tropaitien, is tound'to be theleaſt : For if that it See Scheme. 


be not greater , it isa ſign that the refrattion 1s not obſerved , and that the 
Problem is intpoflible; Let therefore the- T r: given be greater. for Example; 
let x Lg a@ the apparent altitude, let the known refraction be m r L; there- 
fore in the Triangle T Ly, is given Ty, TL, and the Angle T Lr, From 
theſe is found out Tr f, the refracted Angle; unto which, if that you add 
wr L, you havethe Angle. of Incid mr.T,: and the: reaſon /or account of - 
the ſign» + T to the ſign Zr Thhall be found: This ſhall be the rule of Refra- 
ion in this Ay, or the reaſon of abe thickneſs of. it to the denfity of the Arr. 


Propoſition XXXIII. 


The altitude of the Air, and Refrattion being given to the one altitude of 
* .# Star, Io find out the Refrattion in another altitude of a Star. 


For-Pxample ,' Let the a/titude of the Air Tf or Tr, and the refraction ,..c.,.. 


»f L at the apparent a/titude o be given, viz. the Horizontal ray f L is that 
refracted. - Thenlet the altitude of the apparent a/titude of the Star r L g or 
x L gbegiven. Let the rule of Refration, or the reaſon of the fign »f T, 
Tf £ orthe ſigns fT, Tf Lbe found by the precedent Propoſition. Then on 
the Triangle Tr L, from the notes Tr, T L; and on the Angler LT let the 
Angle T4 L be found. And as the fign Tf L is tothe ſign Tf »: fo is. T+ L 
tothe other ſign, which ſhall be that of the Angle mr T: from which, if that 
you take away T r f, the refraction m r L demanded is left. | 
h The, Ancieht Opricks uſed another far more intricate; but yet a more falſe 
me #+-/ yo'y 1 ' 


11 212059371 | Propoſition 09.004 | 

The Altitude and e raftions of the Air being gruen', to find the 

5 ay at Sl of Song altitude of the Star,and thence the true 
Altitude. © * 


This is the ſame with the former ; becauſe in the former, from the given re- of Refrations 


| fraction atthe given Altitude, that rule of RefraQtion was to be found. Exam- 
ples fot Exerciſe may be taken from the Table laid down before, 


Aa of 


Of the Refleflion of Light in the Aur. 


Propoſition XXXV, 


—__ of the Sun and Moon having emtyed the Air, or heve, ave 

only refratted, but are alſo refiefted or yepercuſſed from the particles 
7 the Air, as froma rough Looking-glaſs, by reaſon of the inordinate 
cituation of the particles, 


of the Ray Forexcept the Rays of the Sun were refleted from the particles to our 
of the Sun. byes, no part of the Ax would appear lueid unto us, except that tbove, which 
e S#3 is ; and{0 the Sw being in the Oriental part , neither the Meridian 
or Occidental A# would be lucid : Therefore ſotne rays bring refrafted, paſs 
through by the Armoſphere; ſome are refrafted here wad there with many 
wm from one particle unto another, and ſo they make the Air luminous 

or light, | 


Propoſition KXXVI, 
The refleftion of the rays of the Sun from the particles of the Aiv, is the 


chief tauſt of the Twilight; that #; of the light befoive the vi/ing , and 
wh the ſetting of the th F, k Ag | 
Chief cauſe of Tt is tnanifeſt from the precedent Propoſi3on : for us the Sw being in the 


Twilight isthe Faſt, his rays being ejaculated to the Weſt, doyefled to our eyes, and ſo make 
the Rays of the Occidental patt contfpicnous: fo the Sawſbihng benearh the Horizon, his rays 
—  ſent4orth into our Air are reflected to our Eyes aad to the Occident, and from 
he paracies of -he Occident, to our Eyes. 


Propoſition XXXVII. 


The beginning of the ſcituation of the Morning Twilight, that is, the Ori- 
ental Air # illuminated, and is ſo beheld, the Sun being deprfſed about 
18 degrees beneath the Horizon : td Yhe end of the et Twilight 
(that is, no more illumination appeareth in the Occidental Air, ) &, » 

the Sun « depreſſed 18 degrees beneath the Occidental Hori &0n. 


ofthe Morn- © This Propoſit ion dependeth o6n Experictice and Obſervation, for if in the 
ing Twilight. _—_ ſeaſon (that is, after the firſt and ſecond hour afrer Midnight,) we 
diligently obſerve, our Eyes being turned towards the Euſt , when that any 
bright colour ſheweth it ſelf ih the Oriental £7 about the Horizon, und that 
we know at that time the hour, ant! mare of the bony , we may thenee know 
the depreflion'of the vx beritath the Horizon. Now we and a ſerene 
Air, of which _ that there is or may be a great difference; it 
cometh to paſs, thatſome wr: fv ew Twilight to the twentieth degree of 
the depreſton of the Sx beneat Hotizon ; others unto the ſixteenth : for 


by bow much the Arr is more thick , by ſo much the leſs will the light of the 
A be diſcovered, contrary uhto whit we faid , may bappen in' reira- 
10N. | 


Propofition 
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Propoſition XXXVIII. 


The Altitude of the Air, or matter ,uwnay be found from the quantity of the 
Twilight, which by refleftion createth the light of the Twilight , as t1- 
therto they have thought ; neither doth the beginning of the Iwilight a- 
riſe from a ſample, but at leaſt from a double r:fleftion. 


- LetTL hbethe Earth, gf om the bound of the Air ; L theplace of the $2 Scheme. 


Earth in which the Twilight, appeareth, or the light in the Horizontal Air f: 
the incident Solary rayf'g 5, Therefore Mathemaiicians, that have hitherto 
written concerning Twilights, ſay, that the ray incident on f, which maketh 
the refleftion, f.L to come from the very Sun S, and becauſe that no ray can 
come from the Suntof, ſolong as the Sun is beneath the Tangent f hs; for 
Example in $, then its ray may come to f firſt : or becauſe that they will have 
refleftion to be made from f, as from an hollow Looking-g/aſs; therefore T f h 
Punt ba be equal to the Angle Tf L : wheretore becauſe that the Sw# is found 
depreſſed 18 degrees beneath the Horizon , therefore the Angle = f x ſhall be 
faund 18 degrees, and L f þ 162, and Tf hor Tf L81 degrees,and L Tf 9 dee. 
whence T f is found about 874 German miles, and the alt:tude of the p 
11 miles, as Clavius and Nonus makeit, Alhacenand Vitekio make it 13 
miles. | 
This ſo great an altitude of the Air muſt in no fort be granted, when that 
other Phenomenons dor : Now that it is found ſo great according to 
that method, that happeneth from a falſe &yporheſis that they aſlume, v1. 
the ray g &f, which maketh the refleted 7 £ to come from the very Sar : 
for this 1s falſe, becauſe that it cometh by refleQion. from another ray ; fot 
Example, gs L, Now that to make the ſmall light inf, it is not neceſſary that 
the ray fg ſhould come from the. very Sn, but another refleted ray may do 
the ſame,is proved from thence, that in the Occidental Air we behold the light 
before the riſing of the Sun; when yet it is certain, that nodire@ ray then 
cometh from the Sun Sto the Occidental Air #v, but from another point of the 
Air ; for Example;fromf and o, and fo the refleQed ray L »» proceedeth from 
the incident ray f m, which very f m is reflected from the cid dent g f, and this 
£ f fromanotherg L, which perchance alſo cometh from another. Secondly, 
that alſo is. warthy of note, That.they have determined, that refleQion is 
cauſed from the Air as from. an hollow Looking: laſs, the Center of whoſe ca- 
vity is T, 24z.; the ſame with thatof the Zar2-: for this alſois falſe, for the 
rays are refleted from the particles of the: Air, no regard being had to the 
Center of the £2xth, but according to the ſuperficies of thoſe particles : this 
is manifeſt from the. ray L m, which flideth from the Occidental Airmto T ; 
for if that it came from Mas from the hollow-glaſs of the Center T, its inci- 
dent ought to come from thEquarter x ; but now it cometh from o, or between 
f ando: therefore the ray L mis ſo refleed from the particle m, as the figare 
of it required. .And there are in the Air particles of a molt different figure, 
and therefore it isno wonder, if that divers refletions are here and there cau- 


ſed intoall quarters. 
It being ſuppoſed, that the light of the Twilight # not generated by a {i 
bat 2 fe , oh 


le, 
ouble refletFion, to find thence the altitude of the Air, which 
may more agree with other Obſervations. 


- In the former Pr 
refleQion f L in the beginning of the Twilight, -cometh not from the Sur it 
oo pacici alſo reflected ing ; let therefore his incideat be g / (which may 
touch t hinp, for ſo Lg is the firſt ray that can come tog :) andghis 
we place to cone now immediately from the Sun it ſelf, yet by reaſon of retra- 
Mioas it may a little deviate,viz.let Q Lbe = very ray it ſelf of the Sun, / & 

a 2 e 


7on it is ſaid, that that ray g bf, which maketh the firſt See Scheme: 
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the refract, g þ x the reflex, f L the ſecond reflex. The a/titude of the Air T x 
is to be found out ; becauſe that therefore the rays / x 1sthe reiract of the in- 
cident Q L, let us ſuppoſe the refraftion to be made 30 minutes, vis. the An- 
gle Q 1 x : moreover, the Center of the Sus to be, 17 degrees beneath the 
Horizoh, when that the Twilight beginneth ; theretore the Limbus of the 
Sun Q , which ſhall be diſtant beneath the Horizon 16 deg. #5 m1n,and zo min. 
being taken away by reaſon of refraction; the Angle K x 16 deg. 15 min. 
ſhall be the refracted depreſſion of the Limbus of the Sun. beneath the Hori- 
zon : And moreover, becauſe that K L, K p are equal, and alſof L,'g ge 
fore K'g; K f are alfo equal, and the Angle Kf g is equal to the Angle Kg f, 
Now both'of them taken together are equal to the Angles K g, 16 degrees 
15 minutes; wherefore Kfg is 8 degrees 7 minutes, and f TL 1s 4 degreey, 
and Tf L $6 minutes , whence is found that Tf, 864 m/es., And therefore the 
altitude of the Air is found 1* mite, which is far Tefler than the Mathemati- 
ciaiis formerly dedueed from the Twilight, and it will yer be foundtar leſſer, if 
that a threefold refl«Aion be placed to make the beginning of the beta ry 
which is not impoſſible ; and this twofold or threefold refledion is more ri ”y 
admitted of for the cauſe of the duration of the Twilight, than that whic 
Kepler alledgeth concerning, the pones matter in the vicinity of the Sur. 
See the other things concerning the time of the Twilight, and variation of 
Longitude, in the ſecond part of this Book, 


Propoſition XL. 
To find out the Altitude of the Clouds by 4 Geodetical dimenſion; 


Bya Geodetical * The Air being ſerene and quiet, let any point, or little Cloud more obſerva- 

amenhon'® ble than the reſt be taken, and meaſure the a/titude of this, as the top of an 

Altitude of high Tower, from two f#ations ; ſo'thar at the fame time one Obſerver may 

the Clouds, bein one ſ{ation, and the other in; another : ſo you, ſhall find the altitude of 
this Cloud, which is cever found to exceed a quarter of a m/e. 


Propoſition XLF. , 
To ſuppute the quantity of the Air, its aliitude being given. 


This is nothing elſe, but to ſuppute the ſpace between the Earth and the 
outward ſuperficies of the Arr Thich is eafte, if ſo be that we know the a/- 
ritude of the Air : Forlet the ſolidity of the Sphere be fapputed, whoſe Semti- 
diameter is compoſed of the Semidiameterof rhe Earth, and the Altitude of 
the Ay; and from the found our ſolidity,let the folidity of the Earth be taken 
away, that which is left is the ſolidity or quantity of the Air. 


Propoſition XLII. : 
The Air in fome places hath ſome things peculiar. 


= _ Soin Egypt it very ſeldom Raineth, or rather not at all: and if at any 
ſeldom or ae- ELMe 2 light Rain falleth, Catarrbs, diſtempers of the Lungs, Feavers, and 
rainech. other Diſcaſes do follow. The inundation of Nz/as , and aloft a quotidian 
Froſt in the Morning, do ſupply the ſtead of Rains. So in Pers, Rains are 
Alſoin yew. neverfeen, In many places under the A£quator it raineth for an whole half 
year, and in the other half it is fair; See in the Second Part , Chapter the 
26th. 
—_ Iſland Pulon Timor, is for the moſt part covered with Clouds and 


off. | 
In the Hand of Sumatra the Air is very heavy and cloudy, by reaſon of 
many ſtznding-Pools. The like is in many other places : ſo in Old Mexico; 


alſo in Malacca, and the like. 
The 
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anwholſom Air of all Regions, although that it abound in all Fruits, 


In the Province of Ch:/s the Airisſoſubtile , that a Sword ſheathed in its co; 


Scabbard without any wiping, yet receiveth no ruſt, | 


In the Iſles'of the Azores the Air and Wind is ſo ſharp, that it eateth plates Iſles of 'the 
of Tron; and the Walls, covered:with:the ſame, in a ſhore ſpace, and reduceth 41s 


them to duſt, 2497 

Avrsſtotle relateth, that on Mount Olympus there ts.no motion of Arr; (yea 
no Air at all, if that that be true which-followeth)) ; and that CharaQters writ- 
ten in the Duſt,are found there aſter many years without any diſturbance ; and 
that thoſe that aſcend that Mountain: cannot continue their lives , except that 
they carry moiſtned Sponges with.them, by the help of which they breath, 

In'America, when that the Spaniards patled through from Nicaragua into 
Peru, on the tops of the Mountains, interpoſed:, many ſuddenly.died, or were 
frozen to death, with their-Horſes, like unto. Statues, even untothe return of 
thoſe that eſcaped, Some think, thata defeRt of Ar was the cauſe ; but that 
is not probable,, Neither do. I receive that for truth, which Ar:forle writeth 
concerning Mount Olympus, becauſe the contrary is found in higher Mountains, 
whoſe tops are covered with Swow. Whence we formerly conclude, that they 
arenot above the Air, but that the Air floweth over them. Busbeguius, an 


Eye-witneſs, declareth, that Mount Olympus in the Summer is allo covered gee the Chap- 


with Snow, terof Moan- 
' About the'Ifles of the Indian Ocean the Air is _— with the ſcent of the 71g aumors 
Odours, eſpecially atthattime when.that Aromat:icks are mature, Mariners relation of the 


diſcover this ſcent when that as-yet they are three or four miles diſtant from 
theſe Iſles, 242, when that a Wind contrary to their courſe bloweth. . 

The Air of the Jag is more heavy than that of the Land, and lefs accepta- 
ble unto thoſs tbat are nat accuſtomed unto it : the difference is manifeſtly diſ- 
cerned when that Mariners h near the ſhoar ; for by the diſtance of an 
whole mule they will diſcover how nigh the Land are, by the very Air. 
Mariners relate this eſpecially. concerning/Soffala , which is ſituated in the 
Oriental Coaſt of Africa. X 

When that I had printed rheſe, I hapned by chance on a certain Obferya- 
tion made by David Frelichius on the Mountain. Carpathus in Hungaria, 
which becauſe it made not 8 little to the confirming wag, v7 none concerning 
the altitude of the Air, and the conſtirution of its Rogpogs, Et therefore have 
thought fit to annex it here!, although iv ought ro have been adjoyned to the 
18th Py Of the Mountains of Hwngaria, Carpathas (faith he) is 
the chief, by which vulgar appellation all the tra of the Sarmatian Moun- 
tains is denominated, which ſeparate Hungary from Ruthent, the Polonians, 
Moravians, the Sileſians, and that part of Auſtria which is on this fide the 
Danube, Their more high and aſtoniſhing tops are in the Earldom Sep 
at my Native Country, Ceſariopols, Now by reaſon that they are almoſt 
covered with perpetual Svows, they are termed by the Scfavonians, Tatry or 
Tarczal, as it were the ſhaved and bald Mowntazxs. AndTheſe Mountains, by 
reaſon of their roughneſs and ipices., far exceeding the 1ralias and the 
Helvetian Alpes, and thoſe of Tirol;, are almoſt unpaſſable, and are ſeldom 
travelled over, t by the Searchers of Nature. Now I my ſelf ( that I 
may relate this by the by) in the Month of June, Anno 1615, being deſirous to 
try and diftover the height of theſe Mountains (with two others of my Afſo- 
= when being on the top of the Mountain with great pains, I thought 
that I had attained unto the uttermoſt height, of a ſudden another ſublimer 
Mountain offered it ſelf, unto which I arrived through vaſt and totterin 
Stones , which iff moved falleth down towards the Valley, and that with fo 
great a noiſe to the aſtoniſhment of the Paſſenger} After I was aſcended, 
another more high was diſcovered by me, and ſo ſome leſſer tops, the latter of 
which always exceeded the former in a/titude, thr ſo many Valleys was 
I-forced to paſs, with the great hazard of my life, until I bad arrived unto the 
uppermoſt top of all; and when that I ſurveyed the Valleys beneath b_ 

Wit 


The Iſle of St.Thomss, lying under the Aquator, is reputed to have the moſt St-7bonue. 
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Mountain 
Carpathus in 
Huyngarias 
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with huge Trees. From the declivities of the Mountains, I could obſerve no- 
thing but an obſcure Night, or a blewiſh colour, like unto profound Air ; and 
it ſeemed to me, that if I ſhould chance to tall from the Mountain, that I 
ſhould nor light on the Earth, but fall direAly into the Firmament For by the 
overmuch declivity., the-viſible Objects were 'extenunted 'anid dulled. But 
whilſt that I aſcended « more high Mountain, I was.pendent, as it were, #- 
mongſt moſt thick Miſts. Having overcome theſe, after the ſpace of ſome 
hours, when that I was not farfrom _— top of all; repoſing my ſelf, 
from aloft I beheld anddiſcovered, that in thofe places, where I ſuppoſed my 
ſelf before to be lodged amongit Miſts, that there moved compacted and white 
Clouds ; above which for ſome miles , and beyond the bounds of Sepufa, 1 
had a commodious proſpect. Yet alſo:I faw Clouds higher ; likewiſe 
ſome more low, and alſo ſome equally diſtant from 'the Earth, Ard hence I 
underſtood three things : x. That then I had paſſed the Rarng of the 
Middle Region of the Air. 2, That the diſtance of the Clouds trom the 
Earth was not _ but according to the mode of the Vapour,” in'ſome pla+ 
ces higher, and elſewhere more low, 3, That the diſtance of the Clouds neat 
the Earth, was far leſſer than what fome Philoſophers do determine, and that 
not 72 German mz:les, but only half a German mile; 'Whetr thar Þ earrie ts 
the higheſt pitch of the Mountain, I'found the Ar fo calm and'fubtle, that I 
diſcovered not the motion of an hair ; when yet notwithſtanding, I had found 
in the more depreſled parts of the Mountain a vehement Wind : whence I ga- 
thered, that the higheſt top of this Mountain Carpathus ariſeth a'German mile 
from its lower root or baſis, and extendeth ro theſupream Region of the Air, 
unto which che Winds aſcend not, Onthe top I fired a Piſtol, which gave no 
greater a Report at firſt, than it I hadbroken a ſmall Stick ; after a ſhort ſpace 
of time, a great rumbling or murmuring increaſed, and filled the lower parts 
of the Mountain, Valleys'and Woods, like unto the report of a Canon : ( here 
I feared, leaſt that the whole Mountain being ſhaken, ſhould have fallen with 
me ;) and this noiſe continued for about halt a quarter of an hour, until that 
it had penetrated the moſt gbtruſe Caverns, at which the Air being multiplied 
on every hand rebounded. And indeed ſuch concave ObjeQs did not preſent 
themſelves on the top of the Mountain; therefore the ſound at firſt was 
reperculſed almoſt inſenfible, until that by deſcending it became more near to 
the Caves and Valleys, it moreforceably ſtruck againſt them. - Alſo in theſe 
high Mountains , for the moſt part, in the midſt of Summer it Syowerth or 

aileth, when that it-Raineth in the adjacent Plain; as I alſo my ſelf have 
found. The Swows of divers years may be known from their colour and hard 


Cruſt, 


CHAP. 
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GAP. IT 
Of the Winds in general, and the Qyarters of the World. 


Certain affeQion of the Air is the Wind, and therefore the conſideration 

"\ of the Game doth appertain to the abſolute contemplation of the Earth, 

eſpecially ſeeing that irs cognition is required in Hydography, and moſt of all 

ia the Artof gation, which is a you of Geography : which although 1 

grant more to belong unto Natwrad Philoſophy ; yet becauſe that it contameth 

ar {wn INN CN Geography, therefore I ſhall briefly treat of the 
ere. 


Propoſition I. 
The Wind #« a commotion of the Air, ſenſible by tonch, or with ſome force. 


So-I think it may be defined with the conſent of all Nations : neither ſhall of the wind. 
I here-contradit ſome Conceited perſons. If that the commotion be higher, - 
tis termed an Air or Brees. but if that the agitation be fo ſmall, that of it 
ſelf itaſſerteth not the ſenſe of Touching, then it is not termed a Wind : And 
the Air is never without ſuch an agitation of particles, as a ray of the Sunlet- 
into a Chamber by a narrow paſlage, doth evidence ; therefore we add the 
gt _ in the Definition, for that motion of the Atoms is only perceivable 
ye. 


-'Propofition IL 


Moſt Winds tend from one quarter to the oppoſite quarter and foyce Bodies 
ith them. 


' 1 


This is perceivable both from the force of the Winds, of our Bodses ; and Windsfotce 
alſo from the Vases faxed on the'top of the Aafts of the Ships, which areex. Mini 
tended by the Wind :t0 thecontrery quarter. . motion. 

Ferchis is norton atogerher directly and continually, but with forne:” inn» 
tion of -the Vazes hither and thither.. There are fome that e , that we 
ought to have added in. theDefmition, A commotion made to one quarter, 
or towards the ſame parts ; But we thought theſe more ft'tobe omitted, fees 
ing that alſo ſorhe circular Hinds are found, and to fpeak properly, no Wind 
conkamtly obfervech the ſame quarter, | 


\Propofmion [l1. 


A Quarter # an imaginary point , wheetrive conceive to be extended from 
any place of the Earth perpendicularly,towards one point of thoſe which 
" eiroularly fland about that place. Va bas 


-Suelv the true and-common Notion feemeth to be ; in the finding out of # Warer® 
whith1 have nota fit gadeavoured : ſometimes the Pornes ſtanding about 
are rerched p F | 
Indeed the Explication of the Quarters doth avt belong unto this Seftion of 
' Geography, but unto the third, concerning the Compleat Afﬀetitons ; * but 
becauſe! that the forts or kinds of | #iads arc denominated from them , 
or theſe from the' Winds, therefore here we hall anticipate that Tracta- 
tion. Now this is the uſe of the” Quarters, rhat ſeeing various and ap- 
pearances do appear in a yarioas foruation from ours, be able to explain 
WL Propo- 


But 32 parti- 
cular Winds. 


The 32 Quar- 

rers, by ſome 
divided into 
54 Quarters. 


of 'the degrees.and minutes by which they, are diſtant 
ter ; or by how much the Arch of 'the Horizon is intercepted 
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Propoſition IV, 


The Quarters are infinite in number, ſeeing that Plains may be drawn 
through every point of the Horizon ; but only 32 have obtained peculiar 
appellations at this day, which are alſo common to the Winds, that blow 


 fromſuch Quarters. 


The. Quarters are twofold (as alſo the Winds) Cardinal and Collateral ; 
the Cardinal are thoſe which paſs through by the four circumſtantial Poryts 
depending on the daily circumvolution of the Stars. Such are the North, 
South, Eaſt and We#? : by which names, both the Quarters and alſo the Winds 
are deſigned. For we ſay, the North and South quarter and wind, the Weſt, 
South, Eaſt quarter and wind: and the Winds are called by one term! Aquilo 
or Bareas, the North-wind ; Auſter or Notus the South-wind ; Eurss , the 
Eaſt ; Zephyrus, the Weſt-wind, Thoſe are collateral which ſtand between 
two Cardinal Winds, of which there are infinite. At this day are accounted 
=P 23; 242, ſeven between two Cardinal Winds, as betweenthe North and 
Eaſt, 


the Eaſt and South, the South and Weſt, and the Weſt and North. Of 


theſe intermedial- ones, four are primary Quarters or Winds, viz. 'that are 
exaQUly in the middle between the Gardinal ones, and are diſtant from them 
45 degrees, which are the North-eaſt, the South»caſt, the South-weſt , and the 


North-weſt. 


« 


Propoſition V. 


Theſe 32 Quarters are equally diſtant one _ another , viz, everyone from 
that which #u next ; whence it cometh to paſs, that 11 degrees of the 
Horizon, and one quarter, db intercede bttween two quarters, The Car- 
dinal Quarters are diftant from one another go degrees. Ul 


For ſeeing that the Horizon, as a Circle comprehending all the Points abont 
any place, hath 360 degrees, as all other Circles ; if that 360 degrees be divi- 
ded between 32'Usarters, every one ſhall receive 11 degrees 15 minutes ; but 


' if that they be divided amongſt four Cardinal Quarters: every one (of thoſe 


Cardinals ſhall receive go degrees, Therefore the quarter from the |North 
towards the Eaft is the firſt, which is diſtant from the North towards the Za#F, 
11 deg, 15 minutes : the ſecond, which is 22 deg. 30 minutes : the thirdjwhich 
it 33 degrees 45 minutes : the fourth,which is 45 degrees; thisis in the midft : 
ſoin the other Quarters. pq 205) 11 
. The terms given to theſe 32, both Quarters and: Wings, by the Germans, 
are moſt commodious ; but are very difhcultly imitated by. other Tongues. 
Therefore you may ſee the order of the Quarters in the Table annexed 
with their degrees. We have alſo added the'Latin and 1:al;an appellations. 


- Propoſition VI. - ITY 'N, 


Now becauſe as yet Intervals very great interceded between the two Quar- 
ters, from which the Winds may blow, and in which other Bodies are 
' often placed, the ſcituation of. which unto our place we defire 40 know ; 
therefore ſome cut 1wice every one of theſe 32. Quarters, and interplace 
one, ſo that they reckon 64 Quarters and Win Ss, which ſome Marimers 
Þ obſerve in long Navigations.' | eollers! oh 


But Mathematicians , ſeeing that theſe do not ſufficiently ſuffice t0'an ac- 
nation ,.they reckon ſo many ters as there: are degrees and 


curated 


minutes in the Horizon, and they denominate and deſign them by the number 
any Cardinal quar- 
between the 

Cardinal 


Fn 


* 


x 
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s Cardinal quarter, and Yny point of the Horizon : ſo the quarter of the firſt 


degree, from the South towards the Eaſt, and the like. Bur in the Seg-mans 
oblervation of the Winds, ſo ſubtle a diviſion ought not to be required, 

Yet a Mode may be thought on, by which the 32 H:»ds may more commo- 
diouſly be denominated, that it may be eaſfie to the Tongue and Speech of all 
Nations, v:S- it thgt they be'named jrom the order in which they mutually 
follow from one C:urdmal guarter to the other. 

For Example; the firſt from South to Eaft , or the firſt Sourh-E.ft - the 
ſecond North-EafF ; the t.tird, fourth, and ſo on. : 


Propoſition VII. 


The Ancients both Greeks and Latins reckoned leſs Winds , or that we may 
ſpeak more truly, they impoſed names on fewer Winds ; neither do they 
conſent in theje , but call the ſame Winds by divers names, which they 
took not from the Order, but from ſomewhat elſe. Whence there ariſeth 
n0 ſmall difficulty concerning their diſtribution of the VVinds. 


In time paſt amongſt the Grecrans only. four Winds had names, tz. the The Greeks 


Cardinal winds; Eurus blowing from the Eaſt, Zephyrus from the Welt, Bo- 
reas ſrom the North, and Notzs from the South. Neither doth Homes make 


any other mention of the Wixds, Then at length unto theſe _—_ added four twelve. 
e 


others, to wit, of thoſe that blow from theſe quarters :. 1, In the quarter in 
which the Syn doth ariſe, when the Winter Solſtice is between the Eaft and 
South, which quarter is called the Winter _—_ of the Eaif : and the wind 
is termed Exrus ; for they call the Eaſt-wind it ſelf Subſolarns : but Gellins 
calleth it Vu/twxus, and he 'will rather have the Eaſtern wind called Eurns. 
2. In which the Sun ſetteth, which is called Africus and Lybs. 3. In which it 
riſeth in the rime of the Summer Solſtice, berween the Eait (Exrus) and the 
North, which quarter is called the So/4#zal rifing abſolutely ; and tlie wind 
is termed by them Aquzilo. 14. In which he ſetteth in time of the So/fkzce , 
whic!1 quarter is termed the Summer or So/tic;al ſetting of the Sun. This wind 
was termed by the Grectans, Corus. 


The annexed Diagram repreſenteth the Order of the Winds, according to g.. Lib.s. of 


the annumeration of Sexeca, in the fitrh Book of his Natwral Queſtions. 


Propoſition VIII. 


This deſignation of the Grecians # very inconvenient for Navigation, and o= 
ther uſes, which incomventency they did not much diſcover , when for a 


lorg ſpace they departtd not from Greece in their Navigations. 


For in places of a diverſe Latitude, or of a diverſe diſtance from the Poles, 
diverſe alſo is the diſtarice of the VVznter and Solſticial rifing from the quar- 
ters, North, South, and ſoon, Yet the Grecians retained it, augmented with 
other appellations of the four intermedial Winds, ſo that there were 12 winds, 
every one of which they deſigned by their proper terms; although that ſome 
others reckon otherwiſe. The Lat:ws beſides theſe twelve, added the names 
of twelve more, which blow between two of the former twelve ; the follow- 
ing Diagram ſheweth thetr appellations and order, in which the Gree&winds 
are noted by Greater letters, and thoſe which the Romans have interpoſed be» 
tween every two, are noted by Leſſer letters : yet Seneca noteth, that this in- 
conveniency was long ſince obſerved by Varro, and that therefore he ordered 
theſe twelve VVinds thus, that every two ſhould be diſtant by equal diſtances, 
not having any regard of the riſing of the So/ary quarter; but in that Seneca 
affirmeth, that there are no more PVinds than ——_— is falſe and ridiculous, 
for they are infinite. 


Bb Propoſition 
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Propoſition IX. 


Hitherto we have explained the diſtribution of the Winds taken from the 
quarters ; and have alſs ſhewed, that both the diviſions of the Ancient 
Grecians aud Romans, 4 leſs adapted to the wſe of Navigation and Geo» 


graphy. 


Therefore we deſervedly retain the more recent diſtributions, which conſti- 
tute 32 Winds blowing from quarters equally diſtant. Now thoſe are called 
Oppoſite Winds, or contrary, which blow from quarters diametrically oppoſite : - 
For we conceive the Winds, as coming from another place to our place ; bur 
we ſuppole a quarter to be extended fromour place to another place. 


Propoſition X. 


The Cauſes of the Winds are various ; for ſeeing that the Wind #« nothing 
elſe but a continued protrattion of the Air, all thoſe things which are 
able to = ſucha protruſion, wall be the cawſes of Winds. Now they 
are theſe : \ 

The Cauſes of 1, The chief and general cauſe is the Sus it ſelf, which attenuateth 'and 
ag © rarcfieth the Arr by bis fiery &eams, eſpecially that on which he ſendeth forth 
| his perpendicular rays, - or over which he ſtandeth ; for the Ay being rarefied 
requireth far more ſpace, Thence it cometh to paſs, that the Ar being forced 
by the Sun, doth protrude the vicine Ay with a great force ; and when that 
the Sun is moved round from the Eaſt into the Welt, the chief force of the Ar 
cauſed by him is towards the Weſt. And s ſign of it may be, that in many 
places of the 7orr:d Zone, and every where inthe Jes, 2 continual Eaſterly 
wind doth blow , 12. the Sun thruſteth forwards the Air from the Eaſt to- 
wards the Weſt, and exceedeth not the t#rrid Zone, Indeed the rarefied 4: 
is thruſt forwards circularly towards all the quarters, North, Eaſt, South Weſt ; 
but yet it is not admitted in all quarters : But the more vehement protruſion 
is towards the Weſt , becauſe that the Sw# moveth towards that quarter ; 
therefore the wind is almoſt continually more ſenſible in the torrsd Zone to- 
wards this quarter. But it Qur Zoze for many days in the Morning before the 
riſing of the Sun, and after that, where for the moſt part other Winds do ceaſe. 
Ot other quarters, ſome are ſometimes more diſpoſed than others to receive 
this force : therefore where the protruſion becometh greater towards theNorth, 
the South Wind is ſaid to blow ; when.that it 15s thruſt towards the Eaſt, then 
the Weſt Wind bloweth ; when towards the South , the North, and ſo for o- 
ther quarters. And it is to be noted, that when this protruſion is made to 
any quarter lying without thoſe four Cardinal Quarters , then in divers Re- 
grons a Giverſe #/7»d ſhall be ſeen : For although that that quarter be one in 
reſpect of the place unto which the Sur is vertical, yet in reſpect of other 
places it is diverſe ; and io the ſame cauſe maketh the ſame Wind to be termed 
by divers names in ſeveral Regions. Now this cauſe is either aſliſted or hin- 
dred by other cauſes ; if that it beaſliſted, it maketh the Wizd vehement ; if it 
be hindred, it maketh itleſs vehement from that quarter, and oftentimes ano- 
ther Wind then bloweth, which is rather aſſiſted by that general cauſe, 2, I 
make the ſecond cauſe of the Winds, and that more frequently, Exhalations 
elevated —_ and with & violence from the Sea and Land ; but they ſcarce 
cauſe any Winds, except that when they begin tobe rarefied. 3. The attenua- 
tion and rarefaction of the C/ouds and Miſts, whether that it be cauſed by the 
Ju, or trom other Stars ; or whether from included or adjoyned fires, or ſul- 
phavreous particles. 4.The diſlolving of Sow and Ice, eſpecially of that which 
lieth on Mountainous places, and are net wholly dilolved into water. 5. The 
various ſcituation and riſing of the Moon and the other Stars. , 6, The con- 
denſation and rarefaCtion of the Airand Vapours by any heat or cold, 7. The 

deicent of the C/ouds, by which the ſubjected Air is preſſed. 
The 
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.  Theconſfideration of the Ao/opae conduceth much to the more eaſfie unJer- - 
ſtanding of theſe cauſes, into which the water included, fire being put to it by 

a narrow orifice, ſeadeth forth the 7winds with-a great force, until that all the 

water be exhaled. Now theſe retain the place of a narrow orifice in the Air ; . 

1. The more denſe circumſtantial Air. 2. If thar the ſame vicine Air be forced 

by, or prohibited to give place by other Vapours or Mifſts. 43, If-chat the Air 

be more condenſed towards one quarter, and fo layeth op=n a way-to Blaſts. 


Propoſition XI. 


| Why the Winl's blow ſo that they make yp wdicular Lint over the Hovt- 
. Zou; or "why the going forthrof the Winds is perpendicular to the Ho- 
YEZOM., , | 


The cauſe” is, by reaſon that the Air in a Spherical figure doth enconipaſs The wind: 6 
the Earth, and the fion of rhe Av is made for the moſt part thr6ugh bon-harthey 
the greateſt circle of 'the Sphere, which paſſerh through the Center of the prndiulr 
Earth: for although we may ſuppoſe. the Air to be forced according to a line over the 
tranſverſe, /ine, yer- becauſe that there is a lefſer force from-the ſides, and 

ater reſiſtancejthence'it'cometh to paſs;that the winds incumb into the midſt 

the paſſage. But we ſhall more commodiouſly conceive this mode, if that we 
devbur contader the firſt cauſe of rhe winds: for the Sun thraſts fo ls "the 
Air towards all-the quarters of that place, unto which it-is vertical ;/butthar 
Force its not received in all; as I have ſaid. - If that now we conſider thewgreat 
Citctes drawa fronythar glace, and. {_ theſe; choſe inwhich theAir is 
all my” 0m of the Earth Teated in- thiseircle or ſemi- 


thruſt!/forwards, | 
circle, ſhall find-the by rt Moan dd erence , byredſon that every 
h, pa agy place of it, is perpendicular to 


Circle of the 
Horizon of that place. The ſame 15 the reaſon, if that at any time the 
wikd breaketh forth from 's thick Fog,- or diffolved CJouds.; but rtioſe places 
that are ſcituared without theſe Circles, feel not the wind; although that the 
Air be moved above their Horizon ; becauſe that it is'not perpendicular to that 
Yer'it is not t the wi ina lat way to 
the Horizon, 'becauſe that oftentimes in-cthe Air rranfverſe Blaſts/are-found. 
So we ſee, thar Smoak- coming forth of #4 Chimney, is not carried by the wind 
towirds one'quarter, - but-part of 'it is carried unto other quarters. - 


- - 
. . 
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Propoſition XII. 
| Why no Wind bloweth perpenditularly from the Air unto the places of the 
| karth, , 
See 4i7tl Concerning this queſtion, Arifloxle in his Second Book, Chap. g. of Meteors, 


of Meteors, treaterh very abfurdly ; ſo that the Peripateticks are not agreeing concernin 

his Opinion : neither ſhall I in this place relate their-Sentzments. The cauſe 
ſcemeth caſily to be explained,” iz; that the Ar being thruſt downwards to- 
wards the Center of the Xarih, cannot ,break through this way, by reaſon 
that other vapours are expelled or born upwards ;. and therefore the overmuch 
reſiſtance of the Air, which is direRly ſcituated under the £5r moved, cauſeth 
the protruſion to be.made to the ſides of the place in which the, violence be- 
inneth. Which is therefore the more probable, ſeeing that the matter of the 
ud is for the, moſt part moxelight thanthat Air, and that. is more rarified 

than that whickis more ncar unto the Earth. 9 'N 


gd \/+ » Propoſition XIV. 
Why Weſter ly-woi nds are beſs. frequent than Eaſterly-winds. 


See Propoſition The cauſe of «his is manifeſt fromthe Tenth Propoſition, where we have 
_ mage the Su» to be the firſt cauſe of Winds, who fo rarifieth the Air proceed- 
ing from the Eaſt tothe Weſt ; and therefore the Air is morethruſt towerds 
the Weſt. Therefore that t hin gonevel cauſe may , be impeded,-of neceſſity 
very many Exhalations mult conlift in the Weſtern-quarters, which doth hap- 
pen leſs frequently. - '--* ruarc | Sl oh 
Propolition XV. 


-.. Why the Northern and Eafternmwinds ave ia impetuous and fot c 
ry andatiene contrary , the . Southern and Weſtern more relaxed: and 
q*' 7 Wea oils; 87 1 A; 4 "34 cat © : TY 


The Northern, - The cauſe! is by reaſon that the Northern Arr is more thick, by reaſan of 
and Eaſtern Cold ; andthe Sourbery ( in our: Zone,-) by reaſon of the greater diſſi- 
ſiormy,chan PALion- cauſed: by the Sun and Heat is more rarified. Now. by how-much 
the Southern the Air is more rarified,, 'by ſo \much the lefler- is it - carried with.an 
and V Veſtern. ; apetuous force. Yet. you muſt know., that the South-rwinds are cold , 
dry and violent in the. Temperate Zone or the. Artick Zone, oppoſed to ours, 
no leſs than the Northern-winds are unto us; but'the Eaftern-wind is more 
rigid, or more intenſe for another cauſe,” vis. becauſe tha 
moſt part from the refraQtion of che At made by the Sur, 1 
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cauſes may accede, that may either help 6r obſtru@ that 
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. bavon5l WE gn" 24% 12 geil 
The Seuthern: © Sg this Queſtion is wont vulgarlytobepropounded ; yet we muſt kriow that 


nd VVeſtern - | \ 
"ae it muſt not generally be underſtopd-of all places, but. onl _— 
pe laces of our Zone: For in the, ather fr ns Gina the 
hot, than the South from the /quator, the contrary true ; becauſe that in theſe 
VVelteraly. Places the Northern-winds are hot or warm, and the 'Southerware found more 
cold. And fo the natureof the thifig,and the condition of the eauſe Ee 

: | or 
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For the reaſon why the South-wind is diſcovered more warm to us, and the 
North more cold, proecedeth hence, v7z. that the Sout h-winds come from a 
uarter and places more near unto the terrid Zone,or way of the Sun; but the 
orthern ptaces move remate from that way of the Sur,that is,from more cold 
places. 'But the contrary is found in places fcituated towards the Antartich 
| Pole trom the Aguator, becauſe that the Noythern-winds approach to them 
irom thewayof the Jun, the Southern from the places more near the Pole. 

Bur as concerning the Eaſtern and Weffern-1ninds' 1 muſt anfiverotherwile, 
neither doth that divetfity of the places of onr Zone; and that of the oppoſite, 
here take phce :* Tfereforefirlt, it SHED the preceding Propoſition, that the 
Weftern-winds arc l&fs frequent in all places ; rhe cauſe of which is the fame 
with thi , by reafon of which the Oce#dental winds are difcovered more 
warm, v3. becanſe that for the moſt part they blow'in' rhe Night, and after 
the ferting of the Sun, whese the Ar that is thryſt. hewards towards our 
place, is more calid" or leſs frigid; thin the Air of our place, which is more 
remote from the Weſt, than that which lieth, berwgen the Sus and our place. 
There is alfo another cauſe (which alſo is of force, in the difference between 
the Northern and Sonthers-winds) viz. that the Weftern-winds blow with 
leſs violence, and not fo intenſe, but with ſome felaxation, Now it is known, 
that any Air or Wind is diſcoyered ſomuych the more cald, by how much it 
bloweth with the greater or more intenſe fotce,although io truth it be no hotter 


: 


or _ which ig evident by qur expiration, which we can exhale cither cold 
Or Nor. $ Sb, . E 
W, Marigers from the inbt of 8 Cloud, eſpectally ſuch a one that « of a 
| Joe or dus be ds a wind Wo that quarter : alſo to de- 
clare the other ſigns of future WIBds. | 


A twofold Reaſon may be rendred ; for either C{ouds of that colour do 
ſhew, that by andby they hall be ted: and diſſolved into B{afts : or elſe 


the Clouds finki 3g by their own weight, and ſegregated fromi other Clouds, did a wind 
Y 


preſs down the. 


beneath them, and fo cauſe it to blow. Concerning the from thar 


| Clouds $ termed by the Dutch the Bulls-eye X ſee the following quarter. 


hapter. - A | 
' x. The Sun a ing ſpotted in his riſing, aid lying obſcured ynder 4 pale 
or black Choud, ferviellethetther og, ho Bl If that the Sur aro 
Hah ippeatech e, fo that it ſhinerh from the middle and ſendeth forth 
rays, it ſignifieth a moi and windy ſeaſon. 3. If that the Sun be pale in. his 
ſetting ; but if it be red, the Air will be quiet and ſerege the next day. 
4. If the Sun being pale ſerteth in black Clouds, it ſignifieth a North-wind. 
5. If that the Moos be 'red like unto ggld, it is deemed a certaia ſign of a. 
Wind, according tothe Verſe, © | 


We all 4a Luna phuie, rabicynda flat, alba ſerena. 


6: A'circle ab6t! the Moot.” 5" If that the Northern-horn or corcier of the 
Add bpekr 10! ;eneoled & Norv pig 8. If that the 
Sourhero,y Sou? *wind Is ag hand, 9, z of the” Moox, arid the more 
noted Sfavs ;'as of the Bear, Orion, and cfpecially the Gears, with the Sur. 
10. If the ſmall Stars in Cancer, termed" Aſelos , be covered with a Cloud, 
if the Northern of them be covered, the Wiad will.-be South; if the 
Southern be covered, it will be North. 11. For the moſt part Winds 
in to blow; when that the Wind ceaſeth. 12. When a certain noiſe 
and murmur, like to an' Ebullition, is heard in the Sea. 13. The Ancients alſo 
icared fromthe Raven, the Dojphin, and other Animgls. 14. From 
b eors, as from Lightning and Falling-Stars ; but not from the Ignes 
atut, a 


Propo- 
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Propoſition XVIN.- 
Why in the Spring and Autumn the Winds are more ſreguens, and blow with 
greater force, than inthe hot Summer or cold 


Greater add Tn the Jpring it is ſuppoſed tobe partly by reaſon of rhe diſſolving of Snow, 
o eſp y in Mountainous places,; partly, becaule ther _ Pores of the Earth 

e then opengd,and ſend Toe h many fp cauſe that the Air 

Sam and Vapours are then more rr thatt EY in the Winter, 

Add, that for the molt part before the —_ of Ow, Spring, 


oh lute lhe 44H mary Rays the nes which on the Confoations 


ets frherye the beginning ; alſo in Autumn the 
ireq9 yent Rays a nd Exhalations EA. be alone c(1. 5 cauſe of the Winds, as 
as in the the Spring, by reaſon that a moderate heat p recheding ſramone Son, 
advanceth theVapours and Exhalations; yet are more and lefs atte- 
nuated,But in the heat of Skmmer there are no Winds, for the moſt for the 


ſame reaſon, by reaſon of which Rays are very ſeldom een ve ON, Vis. 
pre _ the S#x overmuch Khenanrech &r1 Exbalations, Tor EATgs per- 
mit them ſo to conjoyn or meet in as 4s required to the genera- 
tion of the Finds. Which cauſe is ao general always alue- and SSker is 
it generally true, that in the heat of $ there are no Winds ; for here we 
are only to underſtand it concerning that -which oftentimes happeneth : But in 
the ſharp Winter the winds are more rarc, and that by reaſon that both fewer 
Vepours are raiſed from the Earth, and thoſe alſo ae are clevated, are either 
condenſed i into Clouds, or are fo diſſipated by Froff, that they cauſe no wind, 


Propoſition XI. 


In what Altitude of the Air , or in what Region of the Air the Winds 
begin to blow. 


In what Regi- - There are ſome that ſogpole ht Winds not. to' exceed the "Tx ;Region of 

em blow its the Arr, becauſe that they diſcover, that the tops of the ba Mountains, 'as 
'O s, feel no Blaſts, But I queſtion the On, Fe Ts that the Sthoak 
ca h from the toþ ol —_ FMina,.is d to, be. moved tg and fro 
by the wind: therefore 1, Tuppate, , that ſucha pics commotion may be cau- 
ſed alſo in the upper Region! of the Air, 


| Propolition XX. 
Umno what ſpace one id the ſame Wind may extend it ſelf. 


Howfar one Thereis great diverſity in this matter ; ; for the winds from the Eaſt 
ind may x an tothe Weſt” under the «ted Zone, ſeem to eB! Earth: and 
rend ir ſelf, thoſe alſo rhat blow either from the North or | 
ſpaces, are wont to accompan company anne follow- Ir Mines, 34 The 
concernifig 'collatersl Lines; is, becauſe that the ſame wind i i$ 
different indivers — he ; lk.” [in a th Tewh  t ppoen, in the 
rae cauſe bo; bg 


end of rhe explication 0 
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CTA EF. XXL 


Of the Winds in particular, and Tempeſts. 


N the foregoing Chapter we have alledged the diſtribution and differences; 
or rather the denominations of the Winds, whicty. they receive from the 
uarter from whence they blow, or ſeem to blow ; which diviſion alfo is acci- 
x new by reaſon that they are taken in reſpet& of a certain place of the Erih 
unto which thoſe Quarters are related. Now in this Chapter we ſhall alledge 
the diviſions and Phenomena which are in a certain time of the year,or elſe are 
proper to certain traQts of the Earth although that we deſire to have more,and 
thoſe likewiſe more accurate Obſervations concerning theſe things. - But we 
will produce what we have colle&ted with much labour trom the Diaries of 
the Jeamer. 


Propoſition I. 


One Wind « conſtant, -and another inconſlant* 


That is a conſtant 22:4, which at the leaſt for one or two hours bloweth of Winds con- 


ſtant and in- 


from the ſame quartea. 

That ts an inconſtant wind, which ſometimes bloweth , and other ſome is 
changed into other winds blowing from other quarters. | 

The cauſes of the more or leſs duration of the ſame wing-alſoof the ſwift im- 
mutation ſeemeth to be, 1.if that it be from xr.general cauſe,or from a cauſe leſs 
conſtant. So Winds proceeding from the motion of the Arr,with the motion of 
thee Sur in the torrid Z one,are conſtant:{o thoſe alſo that blow from the diſfſoly- 
ing of the Snow, eſpecially inthe Mountains. 2.It that by chance there be no 
ſuch vapours in other .quarters, which are apt to generate Winds, 3, If that 
the circumambient Air about the C/oud, of which the Winds are generated, be 
more thick, and granteth no paſſage to the Exhalations : but it that the Air 
be not ſo thick, or more relaxed, and that few Vapours be- here and there in di- 
vers places andquarters ; and laſtly, if that the general cauſes do ceaſe, then 
indeed the Winds are found variable, which are for the molt part geatle. 


Propoſttion' IT. 


One Wind « general, and another particular. 


The general Wind is termed by Mariners a Paſſunt wind, which at many Of general 
places at once, in a long traſt of Earth, bloweth on the Sea almoſt for a whale > —_— 


year, That is termed a particular on the contrary, which bloweth not at once 
in many places for a whole year, 

Now a general Wind is hindred, 1. Tn the parts of the Sea near the Earth; 
for here _ from other quarters do interpoſe or force in: and therefore a 
general Wind is confidered, eſpecially in the midit of the Sea, moſt remote 
trom the Land, 2, Yet another wind may alſoblow in the midſt of the Sea, 
12. if that in another a Cloud, or other cauſe generating of a wind, be very 
great, From theſe two-Cauſes tt happeneth, that a general wind is leſs or more 
conſtant, or continual in divers places, | 

Now the general. winds are only found in the Sea of the 7orrvid Zove, of 
that which leth between the Tropecks, about the whole Earth, yet in ſome 
places it extengeth itſelf without the Tropicks the ſpace of 7 degrees , and 
they are called Eaſtern, that is, the Eaſt-wind or collateral to the Eaſt , as the 
South-Eaſt, North-Eaft, vis. which blow from the Eaſt towards the Weſt 


for 


( 
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for the whole year. But they do not conſiſt with the like conflancy in all rhe 
parts of that Sea ; but in ſome they are more hindred, and in ſome leſs, They 
are mvre conſtant in the Pacrfick Ocean (viz. in that part of it which lier 
between the Tropicks, ) ſo that Ships that looſe from the Port of Aguapulco 
in New Spain, in America, towards'the Phil:ppin Iſles ; that is, ſuch as itcer 
their courſe from the Eaſt to the Weſt, oftentunes for 60 degrees Sail continual- 
ly, without any alteration or furling of the Sail, with a conitant Eaſt, or North- 
Eaſt wind ; neither unto this day hath any Ship in that moſt long Voyage (of 
1650 miles) been caſt away, Whence the Marimers ſay, that they may ſleep 
ſecurely in this Voyage; neither is there any need of guiding the Ship, ſeeing 
that the general Wind bringeth the Ship to the wiſhed Port : for here other 
winds do impede the general Wind, The ſame conſtancy of this ſame Eafter/y 
wind, is found in the Sea from the Cape or Promonrory of Good-hope in the 
bounds of Africa, 'or rather from that procurreat part of Africa which lieth 
in the Torrid Zone even to Brazil; in the midſt of which Voyage lieth the 
Iſle of St, Helena, unto which Mariners returning from Ind:a unto Eurcpe, 
are wont to dire& their Courſe, The Iſle of St. Helena is diſtant from the 
Promontory of Good-hope 350 Miles, and is oftentimes accompliſhed in ſixteen 
days, or alſo in twelve (as the general wind 1s either vehement or ſlack, for 
in this there 1s = Na op ikeneſs) the Sea-men uſing the ſame ſecurity 
(when that they Mve firit ſailed to the Parallel of that Iſland, for the Promon- 
tory of Good-hope lieth without the Tropicts) which we have faid that they 
uſe, who Sail in the Pacsfick Ocean, from Aquapulco to the Philippips : yea, 
when that they have paſſed the Promontory of Good-hope, they judge them- 
ſelves to have eſcaped all danger and variation of the w:nds,and ſleep ſecurely, 
the wind conſtantly filling their Sails towards that Iſland and Brazz} : But 

et this only is their great care, that they may not Sail beyond the Iſland , ſee- 
ing that it 1s a very ſmallone; for if that they have paſled it the eighth part 
of a mile, they cannot regain jt, v4. an Eafterly wind forcing them towards 
the Weſt : therefore then they are forced with great loſs of their Voyage to 
make to the Coaſts of Byaz:4, or the other Iſle called Aſcen/zon, to water at. 
If then you demand by what courſe they Sail, when that the Ships make a 
contrary Voyage in this Sea, v:2. whilſt that they ſteer from the Phil; ppin 
Tſes unto New Spain, or from Brazil and the Ifle of St. Helena, unto the 
Promontory of Good-hope, whilſt that they Sail from India; in theſe Voya- 
ges.the Reader muſt know, that Mariners uſe a threefold mode ; for ei = 
they navigate the Sea ſcituated without the Tropicks (therefore they do nor 
touch at the Iſle of St. Helena, whilſt that they Sail from Europe into India) 
or where neceſſarily they muſt paſs by this, they do not direly ſtcer their 
courſe from the Weſt to the Eaſt',' but obliquely from the North, the Colla- 
teral quarter of it, to the South or the Collateral guarter of it: or laſtly, 
they chooſe ſuch a time of Navigation'in which they know, that thar 
general wind 1s impeded often by others, ' But this latter, becauſe that it hap- 
peneth rarely, therefore they rather make choice of the two former Modes, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak more in the Chapter of Navigation. 

Therefore there are two Seas of the Torrid Zone, in which that general 
Oriental wind, with its Collaterals , reigneth throughout the whole .year , 
viz, that which lieth between the procurrent of Africa and Brazil : the 
other is that which is extended between New Spain, or rather between A- 
merica and the Oriental Iſlands, of which the Philippins are a part. The 
third part of this Sea under the Torrid Zone, viz, between the Procurrent of 
Africa and the _— or Oriental Iſlands, is not indeed deſtitute of this 
general wind ; but oftentimes it is hindred in this Sea , by reaſon of the fre- 
quency of Iſland's, which hindrance yet in ſome places is more frequent than 
in other ſome. Between Mozambique and India, the general wind is of moſt 
force in January, February, March, April; in other Months other winds do 
blow, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the following Propoſition. This general 
wind is more hindred in the Sea of the Indian Iſles. Ar the Ile of Banda, 
in the Month of May, the Oriental winds begin to bt prevalent, being very 


violent, 
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violent, and accompanied with rain : at Malacca in September, and in other 


places otherwiſe, as we ſhall ſhew in the following Propoſition. See Propoſics 
Yet this you muſt know, that this general wind doth not equally extend it ® 7 


ſelfin theſe Seas towards the Tropicks 1n all parts, but that there is a great dif- 
ference in this. ' For the Tropicks are diſtant from the Afqwator on both fides 
23 + deg. but the general wind may be diſcovered in one Meridian unto the 
Latitude of 20 - degrees, in another Mer:d4;au unto 15, in another un- 
Wes.” 
So in the Indian Ocean, when in the Months of February, and Jazwary, the 
Eaſt wind, or South, or South-Eaſt bloweth, it is not diſcovered until you 
come to the 15 degree of Latitude. $o unto thoſe that Sail from Goa unto the 
Promontory of vo ag : here a general wind meeterh them at the 12 deg. 
of South Latitude, and at the 28 degree of the ſame Latitude accompanieth 
them, | | 

So alſo Mariners have obſerved that no general wind bloweth between the 
4. degree of Northern Latitude, even unto the 10, or 11 deg. between Africa 
and America; tor when they have Sailed by that wind from St, Helena to- 
wards the Aquator, even untothe 4 deg, of Northern Latitude ; then are they 
deſtitute of that wind, even until they come unto the 10 degree of Latitude. 
And from that degree, even unto the 30, the North-Eaſt is 2gain manifeſtly 
found continually to blow, although that the zo degrees: be 7 degree from the 
Torrid Zone, Yet notwithſtanding in the'6, 7, and 8. degree of Parallel La- 
titude it alſo bloweth in ſome places, but in all places almoſt in the Parallels of 
the 10 deg. even untothe zo deg, North. After the ſame manner beyond 
the Troprch of Capricorn, in the Sea between the Promontory of Good-hope 
and Brazil, the South-Eaſt wind bloweth even unto the 30 ay. of Latirade; 
that is 7 degrees beyond the Torrid Zone towards the South, and that through 
the whole year, | | 

And although as we have ſaid, that this general wind is not diſcovered on all 
Coaſts, much lefs in Me#diterranean places, yet in ſome it is ſufficiently ob- 
ſervable. So on the Coaſts of Brazile Eaſterly unto the Coaſts of Loango, the 
South-Eaſt is a Quotidian wind, although that other winds do admix them- 
ſelves. | | | 

There is a threefold Cauſe of this continual general wind alledged by Modern 
Philoſophers, ( for both it, and the Torrid Zone were unknown to the Anti- 
ents, who have not ſo much as mentioned it ). Some Determine that the Sur 
is the cauſe of this wind, blowing from the Eaſt to the Weſt ; by reaſon that by 
its great faculty it rarifyeth the Air in the Tory:d Zone, and ſoit rhruſteth it 
forwards from the Eaſt to the Welt, ſeeing that the Sun it ſelf goeth this way. 

Some and thoſe of the Opinion of Pxthagoras, that Determined the Heaven 
to ſtand ſtill, and the Earth to moved round ; ſome of them | ſay, ſuppoſed 
this general wind to Proceed from hence, vis. that whilſt the Earth is moved 
ms, and the Air with it ; this leſs followeth the motion of the Earth, but is 
ſomewhat more flower to motion : and therefore whilſt that we are carried 
with the Earth from the Welt to the Eaſt, the Air moved with leſs celerity to 
the fame quarter, ſeemeth to meet us, and to be moved from the Eaſt to the 
Weſt, when that yet we do rather meet it. begin db 


Des Cartes alledgeth the third Cauſe, and that altogether new in the 40.2 See PeoCartes 
Propoſition in his Principles. Where he endeavoureth to ſhew that the Moon hob OP 
cauſeth this motion, as well as the motion of the Sea from the Eaſt to the Wet. ks Principets | 


Bur becauſe that his Opinion cannot be underſtood, except that all his Phi/o- 
fophical Hypot heſes ſhould be ined ; therefore we ſay nothing con- 
cerning it here, eſpecially w_ at we ſhall ſhew in another place, that that 
Cauſe 1s not true. , 1 approve of the firſt Cauſe ; the ſecond ſcemeth therefore 
not to be received, becauſe that many cans approve not of it ; and no 
reaſon can be given, why this wind ſhould ontaea calf between the 
Tropicks, or tothe 30 deg, of Latitude, and not in the femper ate Zone. 


- 


” 
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Some winds 
fixed, others 
wandering. 


Months moſt 
fit to taka a 
Voyage from 
E#ope tO In- 
dia. 
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Propoſition III; 


Some Winds - are Periodical and fixed, others wandering and Erra- 
tick, 


Thoſe are termed fixed, and periodical, which blow on certain daies, and 
then ceaſe for a certain number of dates, until that they begin to blow again. 
Some return in_the ſpaceof half a year ; otherſome are Monthly, which re- 
turn in the interval ot one or two Months. Alſo the fixed winds are other- 
wiſe ſubdivided, viz, ſome when that they begin to blow, continue for ſome 
Months, others for halt a year, others for a Month, others ior a tew daies. 

Amongſt theſe thoſe are chiefly obſerved by Mariners, which blow for 
ſome. Months in certain places of the Sea, ( and they call theſe winds, as alſo 
the times wherein ſuch winds blow, Metzons, or Mouſſons:). And ſuch Moti- 
ons are more eſpecially notable in the In4;» Ocean, from. Africato the Phi- 
Lippine Iſles, although that they be not wanting in other places : there is a very 
great moment- to. be placed .1n, the qbſervation ot theſe Motions ; for Seamer 
ought to chooſe the time of them for-the; Voyage that they intend to. that 
ſame; quarters). (orthat which is collateral'unto which that wend bloweth; ) 
neither to undertake a Voyage to the quarter of this Motion, but roexped the 
contrary Motion,; i For in the parts of the Indian Ocean, where that one wind 
ceaſeth to blow for ſome Months, another ſucceedeth contrary to the former, 
and continueth. with the ſame conſtancy, until that it hath compleated its 
time, and therefore they-call theſe, Contrary Motions: Fhey term thoſe the 
time. of the mutation of thoſe Motions, which intercede between the end of 
one Mouſſon, and the begining of the contrary, For one Motion ceaſing, ano- 
ther dorh not preſently beginto blow, but Gare days fall between, ſome times 
more, ſometimes fewer, alſo more in ſome places, and fewer in other ſome. 
And in theſe intermedial dazes, in which no certain Motion bloweth, the 27nd 
is yariable ; the calm dangerous, and fot the moſt part'the Sea. is tofſed- with 
uncertain waves, and ſudden Tempeſts ariſe : ſome of theſe Motions return 
twice 'in a'year,. but not with the ſame-vehemency, whence Mariners term 
the one the great Motion ; the other the lefler. 

1, In that part of the Ailantieht Ocean, that lyethin the Torrsd Zone, as 
alſo that which is in the Temperate Zone, the North wind perpetually blow- 
eth in the Months of Oober, November, and January. And therefore theſe 
Months are chiefly fitto undertake a Voyage in from Europe to India; thar 
they. may paſs the A:quator by the help of thoſe winds. For it is mani- 
feſt by experience, that ſome Ships that have ſet Sail from Europe in March, 
have arrived no ſooner at Brazzle, than. thoſe that have fer Sail in Oober ; 
viz, both of them have come thither in the Month of February, being helped 
by the North win4, Yet becauſe that this wind is not ſo continual and cer- 
tain, therefore Mariners are not wont to call it a Motion, Neither is it an ea- 
ſie matter to render acauſe of this wind in theſe Months, unlefs you will refer 
it to copious thick zapours, or to a continnual prefilure made from thick Clouds, 


- But thoſe that have wintered in Nowa Lembla, teſtifie that there is a molt 


frequent North. we#nd all the time of the Winter, where this effe&t cannot be 
 aſcnibed unto the Sur, rarifying the Arr, ſecing that he lyeth obſcured under 


© the Horzzon, . Yet [ ſuppoſe that in general the Cauſe may proceed from the 


diſſolving of Szcws or groſs Vapours, or Clouds, colleted in the Winter in the 


' Northern and Southern places, eſpecially on the Mountains, Which I am in- 


duced to believe by this Argument more eſpecially, becauſe that theſe Moti- 
ons blow for the moſt. part from the North and South quarters, or the Colz 
lateral unto. them, Therefore by reaſon that Snow and thick Clouds are dif- 
ſolved in the Northern places by the San, eſpecially in-that half of rhe year 
in which he paſſeth through the North part of the Ecliptick ; therefore 


thoſe Motions ſhall then be Northernly. After the ſame manner in the 
r | Southera 


5 : 
Was. +» 
> 
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Southern or Antartick places ſor the other half of the year, the Sun diſſolveth 
the Snow, and the thicker Clouds, therefore then the Motion ſhall be diſcove- 
red Southerly. 

Now that t:;eſe Motions blow more from the Sea in the Collateral quarters, 
to wit, In the South-Eaſt, and North-Eaſt, or in the quarters more near tot 1c 
North, and South ; its cauſe ſeemeth to be referred either to the divers ſcitua- 
tion of the places, in which the Snow and the more thick Clouds are there 
colleed, or rat!1er unto a general wind, which is very forcible to attra& thoſe 
Motions unto another quarter. For ſeeing that a general wind of its own na- 
ture tendeth diretly from the Eaſt, to the Weſt, and theſe Motions tend from 
one Pole unto the other, thence” ariſeth a mutual lindradce; and thenee'ir 
may come to paſs, that the wind may gain anintermedial quarter between the 

'Eait and South, and Eaſt and North. The South-Weſt, and North-Weſt Mo- 
tions are unconſtant, rare, and weak ; and therefore are ſcarce'reckoned among(t 
Motions, when that the North and South by accident ſeem to dectine ſomes 
times to the Weſt, but they are attracted to the: Eaſt by a general-wind; Now 
to render a reaſon concerming the great diverſity of theſe Motions in divers pla- 
ces, more accurate obſervations are required, arid thoſe not of one year but of 
many, with the notation of the Winter, Rainy, S, Seaſons : and the Moun- 
tains of theſe places from the quarters of which theſe fate winds do blow ; we 
ſhould alſo know the Phaſis and Motion of the Moor, and whar variation this 

maketh. "= | G1 

2, In 7uly South winds blow at Cape Verd, K« for then there is the Winter. in Several winds 
the time of Rain) and this ſeemethto produce from no'other Cauſe than 2 cereals 
that, by which in our Zone - North winds blow in the Winter;"': © - > places. 

v 3+ At the 'Promontory of Good-hope, ih Seprember, the North-Eaſt wind » 

oweth, iT 

4. At Patanen in India, in November, Detember, and January, continual 
Rains, and a North-Eaſt wind predominateth, but in other Months an Eaſt wind 
bloweth, and it is Summer, | | 

5. About Sumatra, there is a mutation of the Motions in November:and De- 

cember, | I_ bs a0; | 

6. In the Iſle of Mayo, one of the Azores, in the end of Avguft, a vehement 
wind bloweth from the South and —_—_— Rain,'which moiſtens the Earth, 
otherwiſe dry, and then firſt of all Graſs ſpringeth up, which feedeth many 
Goats at the end of Decembey. h =» | < 

7. in Congo from the middle of March, to Seprember, ( at what time'ir is 
Winter there) the North and North-Weſt wind blow', -or other ins 

* termedial*winds, which force and gather the Clouds on the rops of: the Moug: 
rains, and generate an obſcure Air with Rain. Burfrom Szprember, to March, 
the South and South-Eaſt and other intermedial winds blow that are'©dN- gee the follow- 
trary to the former. We-have taken theſe differences of theftare and Anniver- ing Propotici 
ſary winds, from the'Obſervation of Mariners, that term'rhens Mouſſans, or ® 
Motions,/'if that they blow in a'long tra@tofthe Sea. - And iow we'ſhbuld 
Treat of their Cauſes; but that we are 1gnorant of the Mountaigs of the Reg:- 
ont, of the times bf the Snows; and their meltings,” and\many other matiers/ 
Morcover thoſe Obſervations of Seamen are not ufficiently accurate, ſo thar 
they Ceſerve « diligent inquiſition Ons Cauſes, >! £211 25 1! 
| | £203 Of Mogi 04 DENW YEA NTROCS 
+3 £4 The more'noted Motions avevheſt, i917 2117 19 3000 V1 
| .  *— DNB 32" 3 2119 38 D918 102! th Oltz 21 
* x: In the Indian Ocean, between Africa indi India, andtd the'very-Ao- More nowed 
Juceos, in an Oriental Motion towards the Weſt, 'which beginedh in January, "= 
and blowerh for fix Months, even tothe begining of June: :in Auguſt; and'Sep- 
:ember, x contrary Motion begineth; vis;i1Weſtern winds \ InJeee, Jah, 
and Auguſt, 'is a mutation ; and grear' Tempeſts from''ri rth. 
Now when that we ſpeak of Oweztal and Oceidemtat winds; we 'do not ohly 
underſtand the Eaſt and Weſt winds; but alſarrhe Collaterdl-winds, © © 
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i 19:40 the Voyage SyouMeaambique taGes, in May, and wne,'the South 
' Er ſt winds: to the/igueer,but from 
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2. The Oriental motion varieth very much at the Shoars, ſo that Ships can 

only Sail from India on this fide Gats, or on the Coaſts of Malabar, from 

anuary to the middle of May, to Perſia, Arabia, Mecha, and Africa : for 
eeing that in the end of May, and all June, July, and Auguſt, the Tempeſts 
rage violently, and often a North wind, or furious North-Eaſt wind frequent- 
ly iantermixing it ſelf: therefore in theſe Months no Ships paſs from 1n4:2 on 
this ſide Gats : but on the Coaſt of [ydia beyond the Gatz, or Ganges, that 
is onthe Eaſt quarter, oron the Coaſts of Choromandel, ſuch Tempgſts are not 
known. A Voyage is undertaken from Cezlan, Java, and other 1iles, to the 

Moluccoes, in; September, becauſe that then the Or zental motion begineth, 
which hindereth the general wind, But when you depart to 15 degrees of 
South Latitude, beyond the #igwuator, this Occidental motor is not dilcoyer- 
ed in the Indian Ocean, but a general South Eaft wind filleth the Sails. 

3- FromCochin- to Malacca, that is from the Weſt, to the Eafi, they begin 
their Voyage in March, becauſe that then there the Weſtern mot:os begineth, 
or rather the North Weſt wind frequently bloweth. 

. 4 In the Kingdom of Gszerat, half the year the North winds blow from 
March to September, and in the other balf the South winds, -and that without 
any other hindrance cauſed: by other winds. 
15+ The Duich ſer Sailfrom Java tor the moſt part in Zanuary, or February, 
when that they return for Exrope : then they Sail with an Eafterly wind even 
to 18 degrees of South Latitude : and here the South or South-Eaft wind 
begineth toblow, by which they Sail even to St. Helen. 

...6, Although in the Indian Ocean from Jawnary, even to June, the motion 


; be Oriental, and. then from, Augui? to January, the motion be Occidental ; 


yet.-neverthelef& in divers parts of it, when. we muſt Sail from one place to 
another,divers ſeaſons are ditovered more or leſs convenient, by reaſon that 
the Collateral winds do mote or lefs blow; of the morron is; more or leſs vehe- 
ment . at thoſe times, or other'winds more often or more ſeldom ingermix at 
that time : therefore thoſe that are to Sail from Cochin to Malacca, obſerve 
another- motion, agather from Malacca ; to Maccow, the Emporium of China, 
another from, Maccou to Japan, 

7; At Banda'the Weſtern, winds ceaſe with the end of March, and at the 
end of Apri/thereare variable winds, andicabus : with che Month of May, vi- 
olent Eaftern/y-winds with Rain begin, : |; = 

8. At Ceilan about the Promoatory called Punto Gw/lo, on the 14th. of 
March, the firſt Occidental wind beginneth, - vis. theffafoearteH of then 
the, Sow7h-Weſft conftant aatlconmnnoual from the end pf March, to the-firſt of 
Gifobtr:: then the North-Zaft'begineth, which-bloweth'there even to Arch, 
or allo more, theſe; Sarr-winds'or motions happen ſoon- 


fromthe 8+ toGoa, 
andthe followingMonths, 
410, Inthe 35 deg. aithe1E/erratron ofthe Meridean which paſleth chrough 
png mai DEER eft wind rezgn- 
ets of ©:1rn17mms ylrmoawtot Jon 2 141648 lo 20m le 11S GO | 
11, At the 2 4 of Narth wy ww be me Seaſtrenty miles from Guinea, a 
South-Eafl wiad predominateth the 20th. of April, to the 51h. of May, 
but not on the Shoar,or.in\Gwerea it (lf + efterthe 5rbiof May, the ſame wind 
is alſo diſcovered at the 3 deg. and 3 * of Latitude. 
\£2-, Atrthe; Hid:'of Madataler, from the: x51, of Ari}, ubto'the laſt of 
May, the Mertbrogd North-Weſt wind bloweth ; but-in Febrwary, and March, 


uy. InAars/ = ages ery Ol i Madax ſear 1 

WI09 Or: 10 42800 8ea4g rom. aſear to 
the, >Pregtontary of- Gao: 2 the. Nortwitith cand:the wind Collateral to - 
Yay ven rei erroee s 


the Sourbo Soath-Eoft wind blew 
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14. After the 20 of 4pril, in the Sea of Bengala, the South wind is violent : 
before that day, the South-Weſt, and North-Weſt, and thoſe being very impe- 
ruous, do predominate. 

15. There is a Motion for Navigation from Malacca to Maccou, in July, 
Ottober, November, December, v12, the South winds, and South-Weſt winds, 
and oftentimes the South-Eaſt winds, | but in June, and 7aly, at the begining 
the Weſt winds rage, | about Malacca, and in the Sea of China. 

16, The Motion by: which they Sail from Java to China, (from the Weſt, to 
the Eaſt) begineth with the Month of May. 

17. The Motion by which they Sail from China to Fapan, from the Welt, 
to the Eaſt, is in force in Zune, and July: viz. the South-Weſt wind ; but the, 
North and Collateral wind to the North, at the Eaſt oftentimes interpoſe, 
and that eſpecially. at the day time, but in the night ſeaſon the South-Eaſt 
and the frſl Collateral wind at the Eaſt dointerpoſe, and let. 

18. Acontrary Motion, viz from Japan to Maccos, from the Eaſt, to the 
Weſt; is in February, and March,. viz. the Eaſt, and North-Eaſt winds, b»= 
theſe: pr edominate not in the Sza, but on the Coaſts of China, which * 
that Sail in that Voyage from Fapan, obſerve, they term them the V/ :: 75 0v41 
the Land, GE 
* 19. Themotionby which they Sail from the PhzUppine Iles, or China, to 
_— in America, viz. the Weſtern winds tre obſerved in Fare, Jaly, 
and Auguſt, but they are very weak, exceptin the Full Moon; now they are 
the South-Weſt winds : but they avoid the Torr:4 Zone, and chooſe the 
rr ge I Tt. to ſhun the wind that is general from the Eaſt, 
which yet then is leſs yehement. -This therefore mull be known in general, 
that the Occidental Motions, or Weſt winds; are more weak than the Orrental, 
becauſe that theſe are helped by a general wind, but theſe are diminiſhed 
by it. | 4 111 c9 bins og "_ 

"nn To the Sera of Ching, a South, - aod South-Weſt Motion reigneth in July, 
Augui?, and October, Burt if that theſe winds be changed into an Oriental Mo- 
tion, they never preſently return'to-rhe South ;- but tirft to the North: hence 
when they have blowed {ome daies, they return to the Eaſt, and laſtly to the 
South : ſometimes rhe North-Eaſt, is immediately changed into the South- 
Weſt, ſometimes preſently trom the North to the South, and that here is ſuffi- 
ciently frequent. ' ' 

So 1a the Sea armniverfary winds are more cenſtant, unto which I add thoſe 
that are leſs conſtant, and thoſe which on the Coaſts, and alſo on Maritimate 
places are obſerved'tobe Anniverfary, TIDfOE: 


Propoſition IV. 


The Eteſian winds, ſo termed, that are Anniverſary in Grece, proceed from 
Rainimd Snowdiffofoed on the Mountains. 


. The Greczanc obſetved a ewofold kind of Winds on every Tur, whith were Of £1þ45 
Stated and termed Eteſian winds. Viz.. 2, Thoſe in the Sunweror Canicu. 4 and 
Jar winds; which rhey called by the-General'term Eee, becauſe that they they proceed 
werenoreiftrong and ſenfible. '2. The Wimtry winds, which they called the . 
Chelidenti, or Ornithi te." | ET | 
The Canicular Etefian winds are Northern,in the placing of the begining 'of 
which to xcertain, | Wtiters do-much *differ, When that Ariſtotle had added 
that they:blow Summer Solſtice ; he mentioneth nothing of the trug 
time,: which cortginhyis'a'very great negligence, which at lengthhe angment- 
erh, 'whete-making/mention of the ze, he omitteth Both'the time, ant 
the guartey of theſe winds 7 but: that have'noted the time of the Ereffas 
winds,” they'have-obſerved riat'the foretunners of ther begin! to blow either | 
onthe'6.of July, -or or the 15 of Fudy,' at (the rifing of the Ca#icthlar = 


Stay.” © Now thoſe windsblow 40 dates; the whoteTpace of the Dog dares, 
therefore end with the Month of Auguſt ; but othery extend them to Septens 
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they only blow in the day, andceaſe in the night, therefore Mariners former- 
ly called them, the fleepy and delicate winds. 

The cauſe of theſe winds queſtionleſs is the diſſolving of the Snow cauſed 
by the heat ot the Sur on the Northern Mountains, which at thar time is very 
great, by reaſon that now for divers Months together, almoſt he hath contt- 
nually ſhined on thoſe Mountains without any ſetting ; and with this cauſe it 
aptly agrees that the Eteſctan winds ceaſe on the night, becauſe that then the 
refolonig of the Snow ceaſeth, or at leaſt is leſſer than the generation of the 
wind requireth, becauſe that the Sun then is over ornear the Horizon, or 
elſe ſctteth wholly. 

The ſame Northern Canicular wind is not only in Greece, but alſo in Thrace, 

"Macedonia, the Aigean Seg, and the Iſles of the ſame, ( all which oo are 
ſomerimes comprehended under the general term of Greece,) p ca in /tigypt al- 
ſo; and it is probable that the wind which we have ſaid in the former >. rk 
on, blowerth in Congo, (ſcituate beyond the Aiquator, ) that that wind that 
bloweth from the Norta, between March, and September, is the ſame with 
theſe Eteſian winds of the Grecians, or at leaſt proceed from the ſame cauſe : 
as alſo that North wind which we have ſaid bloweth in the ſame Months in 
the Kingdom of Guzurat, from March, to September ; theſe] ſay, we ” 7: 
to Determine to proceed from the diflolved Snows of the Mountains of Yfoa, 
termed the Sarmatian Mountains, and the Girdle of the World, and therefore 
we reckon it amongſt the Motions. 

The ſecond Anniverſary wind of the Gyecians, is the Chelrdonian, which 
they relate to begin after Winter, but have not noted the day of the begining. 
Now theſe are South winds ( contrary to the Canicular or Eteſian winds } and 
very weak, without violence. Moreover inconſtant,and not ſo continual,whence 
they render the Sea calm. | | 

Ariſtotle relateth that they blow by Courſe even unto the middle of Sur- 
mey, until the Northern Canicular Eteſigan winds begin, but that they are not 
ſo much diſcerned. | | ; HM 

The Cauſe alſoof theſe winds, is the diſſolving; ofthe Snow on the.” Moun- 
tains of Monomotapa, which Snow the $u# rarifyeth, becauſe that in- the time 
of Winter, and that of Greece, they have Summer, the Sun paſſing through the 
Southern parts of: the Zodzack; and this wind is alſo found in Congo, /tgypr, 
and the Azgean Sea, and the like is in Guzurat, but for very many Months, 
when it beginneth to blow in Congo, and Guzurar, in Seprember, it continueth 
even to March, 

The Anniverſary wind of the Grecians, which they call Ornithia, or the 
Bridges wind. this they ſay bloweth after the Vernal Xgquinox,the Sun aſcend- 
ing tothe Vertex of the Europeans. 

Propoſition V. 


Why the Eteſian winds blow not in Ttaly, France, Germany, Perſia, and other 
Regions? eſpecially ſeeing that they are more near the Northern Moun- 
tains, from whence we aſſert the Eteſian winds. of the Grecians, Congo, 
and Guzurat: do ariſe and blow, ay | 
"The Eteſian The Queſtion is of no ſmall moment, and I wiſh that we had more accurate 
winds bow... Obſervations concerning this matter, v#2.-the notations of the winds, which 
gions, though t that time are obſerved in each Region, whether in every Year the ſame ne- 
near the. Nor- Yer return ?. Fog ME IHE, 
ren Mout-" Yet if that any thing muſt be ſaid tothe Queſtion, theſe ſeem convenient. 
1. We cannot deny but that the North*witd often bloweth. ia our Canicular, or 
Dog daies. 2. That it is diſcovered leſs continual andin each year,peradventure 
the Cauſe is the often blowing of other winds, which hinder the diſcovery of 
the ſame. 3. We may ſay that the Mountain from which this firſt reſolution 
of the Snow begineth, is ſcituated direAly from Greece, - and therefore the firſt 
Canicular wind is carried hither, but the Vapours are carried hither from the 
Snow of the other Mountains, becauſe that here they find a free paſlage made, 
but I ſhall rejeRt rheſe my. extemporay thoughts, when that I ſhall ſee a better 
xeaſon, and more accurate Obſervations} * | Pro- 
. X ) . K 
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Propofition VI, | 
Some winds are proper and almoſt perpetual to ſome place or trat# of Land, 


others are ceaſing. 


Thoſe places ofthe Earth are very few which have a certain wind at a fixed 
time, 2:2. theſe; 

i. 'The places of the Torrid Zone, eſpecially of parts of the Pacifick and 
Fthiopick Sea ſcituate in the Zone, enjoy a perpetual wind,. v4, an Orign- 
tal wind or its Collateral, which they call a General wind, as we have ſhewed 
inthe fecond Propoſition, where we have treated largely ofit. Yea this wind is 
not ſo much to te reckoned amongſt the proper winds, but rather to be determi- 
nedto be common to all places ; for although by accident it happeneth that igbe 
not diſcerned in all places, vs. becauſe other winds blow more ſtrong, yet it 
is proper to ſome : the Cauſe is alledged in the place c:ted. | 

z. On the Coalts of Peru, and part of Ch:/z, and to the adjacent Sea, the 
South wind is almoſt perpetual, ink his Collateral wind at the Weſt; Ir be- 

innerh at the 46 deg. of Latitude, and bloweth to Panama the American 
Vet honns, and cauſerh that in few dates Ships arrive from Zimaat Panaina la- 
den” with Gold, Silver, Sc. Butit requireth many daies fail from Panama to 
Lima, - Bur this wind bloweth not in the Sea remote from the Coaſts of Pe-. 
ru, Iris difficult to render the cauſe of this wind, by reaſon that the South 
| Land from whence it ſeemeth to blow, is not yet known unto us. YetIthink 
it probable, that becauſe that Mountains are found in it covered with perpe-; 
rual Snow ; therefore the winds are generated from a continual reſolution-of 
chem.- But I will notinfe& the ming of the Reader with theſe my ſuſpicions, 
or conjeQtures, For peradventure the Snows which are fonhd all the year 
long in the high Mountains, at the Stre:ghts of Magellan, are the cauſe; of 
theſe winds, but yet it may be Objected, that thoſe Mountains lie from the 
South towards the Weſt, declining from the South : wherefore we ſhall leave 
this to a more diligent inquiſition, or a more full knowledge of the South Con- 
tinent. 2 = 

3. Atthe Coaſts ofthe Land of Magellan, or Del Fugo, about.the Streight 
Le Mair, -continual or at leaſt very frequent Weſternly winds do blow, and 
that with that force, that'they make the Trees to bend towards the-Eaſt from. 
their perpendicular reCtitude ; neither -g there any part. of the Earth in 
which thoſe Occzdental winds ſo often blow : but on the other part of 
the. Sireights Le' Mair, at the Coaſt of the South Land the South 
wind bloweth. Ican render no other caufe of tthoſe' Occidental. winds, 
but that I ſuppoſe them to be raiſed from Snow and Clouds in the South Con 
tinent, which extendeth it ſelf from the fide of that Occidental Streight, from 
the South towards the North. Bur theſe are doubtful and more diligently te 
be inquired after, 7 | 

4. On the Malabarian Coaſts of India; for almoſt the whole year, the 
North-and North-Eaſt winds blow : the cauſe proceedeth from the reſolution 
of theSnows of the Mountains of the A/iatickSarmatia,uiz. Ttmans, or Caucaſus 
from the Clouds on the other Mountains of A/; which are colteed and” pre ſs 
the ſubjet Arr; MT - iT: Q 

5. In the Seanear to Guinea, the North Weſt wind is frequent, 'and- inthe 
remote Sea the North Eaſt. | : ag 

6, In the middle paſſage between Fapan and Liampo. a Maritimate City 
of Ching, even unto theſe are found Occidental winds, which blow in Zapan 
in November, and December. 

7.. At the Iſle Guotow, not far from the Ifle Dos Cavallos in the Sea of Chi 
22, isa frequent South wind, when that yet in the neighbouring Ocean a North 
wind is predominate, 
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. Tnta theſe Periodical or ftate Winds, appertain thoſe alſo that are tearmed 
day Winds, which in ſome Regions, and at a certain time of the Year 
blow for ſome hours every day. | 


Now they are found to be twofold, and-rhat only in ſome Maritimate places, 
for ſome blow from Mediterranean places to the Shore towards the Sea ; and 
others on the contrary from the Sea to the Shoars. 

1. On the Malabarian Coaſts in the Summer ſeaſon, viz. from September 
to April, the Terreſtial winds, or Terr:nhos do blow trom the twelfth hour of 
the night to the twelfth hour of the day, now theſe winds are Eaſtern winds. 
But from the twelfth hour of the day to the-twelfth hour of the night, the Se; 
wind, or V:raconus, to wit, the Weſt wind bloweth : but rhis is very weak, 
fo that by its aſſiſtance the Ships can hardly arrive at the Shoar. I ſuppoſe the 
cauſe of thoſe Ortental winds trom twelve at night to twelve in the day, part- 
ly to be.a general wind, and partly Clouds on the Mountain Gazs. But the 
cauſe of the Occidental Winds, that blow from twelve in the day to twelve at 
night, is the reſolution of thick Clouds cauſed by the ſetting of the Sur, which 

ouds before by the Oriental wind were forced towards the Weſt. - Out of 
thoſe named Months, the North wind predominateth, alſo the Eaſt and North- 
Eaſt, neither by reaſon of the often Tempeſts are theſe Terreſir:al and Marine 
winds diſcerned, | 

2. In Muſulipatan a City on the Coaſts of Charomandel, theſe Terrinhos 
begin to blow on the firſt day of June, and continue only fourteen daies, and 
then the Ships depart thence. t theſe are rather to be referred _— the 
motions,becauſe that as far as I can conjeRure from the words of the Nautick 
Deſeription, theſe Terrefirial winds on thoſe daies are there continual, nei- 
ther do the Marine winds ſucceed them. 

i; On the Coaſts of America; and new Spain, unto the Pacifick Ocean, Ter- 


- reſtial winds blow in the middle of the night ; and Marine winds in the day. 


4. In Congo, and the Provinces at Lopo Gonſalvo, Terrefirial winds blow 
from the rang al night ; and Sea winds begin in the morning, and ſo leſſen 
the heat of the day. 

5- The Subſolan winds alſo, which are found to blow before the Sun, and 
with the Sus rifing every day, in all places, eſpecially in Brazz/e, where it 
hapneth every day in the morning? It is no difficulty to explain the cauſe of 
it ; foreither we ſay that itis a particle of the General wind, or that the* Su 
diſcuſſeth and rarifeth the more groſs particles condenſed by the night. 

6, The Erefiax and Chelidonzan winds of the Grecians, appertain to the 
Diary or day winds. | 

. 7, On the Coaſts of Cambeja from Varrella to Pulo-Catte, from the 23 of 
Tuly, to the fourth of Auguſt, Terreſtrial and Sea winds ſucceſſively blow of- 
ten eve oe becauſe that the motions then ceaſe there, arid cauſe acalm. 
The 'W North-Weſt arc the qt winds. But the Collateral are 
the Eaſt, to paſs through the North, and preſently are refleed at the South ; 
then a.calm ſucceedeth until the Terreſtrial winds begio to blow again, which 
yet are diſcovered on the Sea not above two miles from the Shoar. 

_ 8, Thoſe Terreſty4al and Sea winds arc found to blow in the night in Ameri 
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Propoſition VIII. | © 


' By how wag] draw near tothe Equator fromthe Artick Pole, by ſo 
much the Northeru-winds are found to be I:fs vigorous; and having 
paſſed the Xquator inipart of the South Continent , Jouth -winds are 

D(Ko7 Os which in theſe places are cold and dry, eſpecially in Chilis and 

eru. | | 


The cauſe of both are'the ſame, by reaſon that'they. both proceed from the 
Polary places; yet South-winds are found in the North Continent , and Nor- 
'thern in the South. | | 


Propoſition IX. 


From twwhat hath been ſaid it & manifei? , that there are four differences of 
Winds. 

1. Thoſe that are common, which blow at all times, and in every place, cx- 
cept = they be hindreg by other winds ; ſuch is only one, viz.the General 
wind, | 
© 2, Proper winds, which blow at all times ; but yer only in & certain place or 
tra@t of rhe Earth, not in all the Earth, 
+3. Thoſe that blow in many places, but not continually, or at all times; as 
are Motions, Anniverſary winds, and ſome Diary winds. 

' '4- Thoſe that blow not atall times, nor in many places. 


Some Winds are [uddey; imperuous and violent, not continuing long. 
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Four differen» 
ces of Winds. 


Such are the Winds termed Preſter, Typhon, Turbo, Exhydrias, Ecnephias. Of ſudden and 


Theſe Winds are Anniverſary 
ſome places in the Sea, | | 

The Wind called Prefter is a violent wind, breaking forth with Lightning ; 
ſuch are ſeldom obſerved, and it is ſeldom ſolitaty without a wind termed 
Ecnephias. But Senecafſaith,that a Preſtey is a Typhon, or Whirlwind, with an 
inflamed Air. : | 

An Ecnephias is a ſudden Wind, and viblent breaking through ſome Cloud 
or Vapour ; ſuch Ecnephie are often inthe Aithiopian Sea between Brazil 
and the Procurrent of AMf:ca, eſpecially at the Promontory of Good-hope, and 
from the other ſide of Africa to Terra de, Natal, alſo at Guinee under the - 

ator, Mariners call them Travados, by a Portugal word: alfo in ſome 

onths of the year it is more frequent in ſome Seas. 

That Cloud, and ſometimes many thick and dusky Clouds, are manifeſtly be- 
held by the Mariners to collet and augment by degrees, and that in a moſt 
ſerene Sky, before that the Wind breaketh forth : and therefore when that 
they ſee it, they vught to furl their Sails, and defend themſelves againlt a future 
Storm. Bur before that Sea-men had learned the nature of theſe Clouds, and 
their Prognoſticks, many Ships having entred into this Sea were caſt away, 
which the Portugals firlt experimented; for that Natjon firſt of all rhe Euro- 
peans ſailed the Ethiopian Ocean : For India being diſcovered by Gamma, 
the King of Portugal (ent thirteen Ships;a new Navy of great burthen, thither, 
under Admiral Caprals, in Awno 1500. This Navy firſt of all the Europeans 
arrived at Braz#} to the great joy of the Portugals. Herg, when that they 
had ſtayed ſometime, vzz.the Month of 4pr:/, they ſet Sail thence on the 
Month of May towards the Promontory of Govd-hope; but they had a moſt 
cruel Storm from an Ecnephias, the approach of which they ſaw , yer were 
not acquainted therewith, Which Mafeus thus deſcriberh : From Braz:/ 

h D d to 


it ſome places; and ſome are more frequent in 


violent Winds, 


and not of 
long continu« 
ance. 


See Maſfeus. 
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to the Promontory of Good-hope they reckon almoſt two thouſand Leagues 
(that is, about a thouſand German eh, thoſe are the Kingdoms eſpeci- 
ally of the raging Ocean and violent Winds. The Portugals having entred 
into that pace more adveotyrouſly than fortunately on the Month of My , 2 
flaming Comet appeared incontinently even to the tenth day. | And. now the 
Sky oiten changing, as alſo the Sga,black and ſordid Clouds were. eonglobated 
to the Nerth, and colleQed all the Wind into it ſelf, as it were by reciprocation, 
the Sea was languid, arid the Calm treacherous ; the Sea-men unskilttl both in 
the Places and Tempeſts, ſpread their Sails to receive all the gale of Wind ; 
when from thoſe Clouds, as I baye ſaid, the North-wind pouring it ſelf ſud- 
cealy with an univerſal yiolence, it Shipwracked four of their ops that were 
not ſo well diſpoſed to hand their Sails in a moment, the reſt looking on, fo 
that of ſo great a Company of men none eſcaped. The ſudden ſtriking of 
the Yards or Sails rent by the wind, preſerved the reſt by accident. Then the 
North-wind blowing furiouſly, the Sea ſwelled, the Flouds ſometimes advanced 
to the Skies, and ſometimes ſunk tothe depthy at Hell ; the water 'in the day 
time appeared as black as Pitch, and in the night time of a fiery coloyr. This 
diſmal Tempeſt continued the ſpace of 20 days. 

The Promontory of Geog-bope is eſpecially infamous for ſuch Ecrnephie or 
Travadops. + ro AR _ i NR 

There is not far from the Shoar a very high Mountain not ending in an 
Apex, but figving 8 plain on the top, like toa Table. | From that top an Ec- 
zephias breaketh forth with a great violence, and wonderful Prognoſtick, For 
the Sky being very clear, and the Sea calm, a Cloud is beheld to ſtand on the 
Table of the Mountain, which is ſo ſmell at firſt, that it ſeemeth not to exceed 
the bulk of a grain of Barly, and at length it increaſeth go the bigneſs of a Wal- 
nut, TheDutch call it theOxes-eye,becauſe that this Cloud is faid to be like unto 
it,then after a while theCloud augmenteth,and extendeth it ſelf over the whole 
plain of the Mountain, Then on a ſudden an Ecxephias breaketh forth from 
the top af the Mountain with ſo great violence, that: it oyer-ſetteth ang ſend- 
eth to the bottom Ships that are unprovided and not well ſtrengthned ; bur 
Sea-men being now more, cautious, when that they ance diſcover that Bulls 
or Oxes-eye, preſently depart from the Shoar as far as they can, and then furl 
their Sails, and uſe other Artifices to preſerve their Ships; neither doth this 
Prognoſtick ever fail ; therefore they fly this deadly Banquet. Aﬀer the ſame 
mode an Ecnephias rageth,at Terrg de Nats : the Bulls-eve fore-runing it , þ 
which many Ships have bcen eaſt away. And-ſoit js alſo in that whole t 
between that Land and the Promontory of Good-hope.In Dauphin in France, 
not far from Vienng, is a-high Mountain , on the top of whuch is a ſtanding- 
Pool, from whence all Tempelts ſeem to ariſe jo theſe places : on the top of it 15 

rocreated a Cloudy exhalation, which foreſheweth ymmediately Thunder or 

gn to ſucceed, | 

In the Sea between America and Africa, and near the Aigquator , ſuch 
Eecnephie and Travados are frequent, eſpecially in thoſe Months..in which no 
Winds blow conſtantly, or if they do, itis very ſeldom, we. throughout the 
whole year, eſpecially in April, May, and 7une (inother Months it is more 
rare,) and they are very obſervable on the Coaſts of Guivea : The Poriugals, 
as I have faid, call them Travages, which word alſo the Dutch keep ; but 
the Inhabitants of Guinea call them Agremonte, They often happen, VIS. 
three or four times in a day,by and by they ceaſe; for they continue for the moſt 
part above an hour and a half, but the firſt ſhock is very violent. They break 
out of black and duſty Clouds, the Skey being clear at hand. By their aſfiſtanco 
Sea-men oftentimes paſs the Aquator, becauſe that other continual Winds are 
often. wanting there, eſpecially 1n thoſe three Months ; neither do they hinder 
Ships to ſail, except at the firſt onſet. But in the Sca that is near to that part 
of Africa, in which the Kingdom of Loango is ſcituated, there is a frequent 
Ecnephias in January, February, March ny April : ſo on the Promontory of 
Afvica, called by the Ancients Aromata, and now Guardafu, not far from the 
Mouth of the Red Sea, in May every year the North-wind rageth, and a moſt 
violent Ecnephias. | For 
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For you muſt know, that as ſome Anniverſary . winds are- leſs violent : fo "2 
alſo Tempeſts and Ecnephie are Anniverſary jn ſome places. In ſuch an Ec- 1 
nephias, not far from that place, the Tortugat Admiral Sogrens was loſt Anno 
1505 ; who being forewarned by the Africans would not follow good Advice. | 

But in the Mouth of this Araban Seca, as alſo. in Arabia and Aithiopra, a ; = 
peculiar and wonderful Ecnephias doth ſomewhat happen, vz2, a thick and 
black Cloud, mixed with Nubicular tlames like to a burning Furnace (diſmal to 
behold) cloudeth the day in darkneſs, of an inſtant a Storm breaketh forth, 
the rage ot which 1s by and by pacified ; but it caſteth forth red Sand in great 
abundance on the Land and Sea, ſo that the Arabians ſay, that it hath often 
happened, that ſuch Storms of Sand have overwhelmed the Annual Company 
of Merchants and Travellers with their Camels, they term*them Carawanen, 
Caravans, or Caffila, viz. every year once or twice Merchants being met 
together from divers parts of Aſi in Syria, go from Aleppo into Arabia about 
ſix thouſand perſons, by reaſon that the wonted Robberies of the Arabians, 
and the difficulty of the way , cauſe them to fear to Travel alone : which alfo 
they do from Ind:a to China and Tartary.: and thence they fay, that the Mu- 
'mia of the Arabians and Higyptians hath its original. Viz. thoſe Bodies co- 
vered with the drifts of Sand, are dried up by the great heat of the Sun, Now 
this Ecnephias ariſeth from the Northern quarter into which the Red. Sza is 
extended; andtherefore it is probable, that ſeeing ſo great a quantity of this 
Sand. is found on the ſhoar of this Sea, that it 13 raiſed aloft by the Wind , and 
that thence that Red colour is ſeen in the Clouds, and thence alſo the Sad is 
ejected from the Clouds. PR | 

- That ſuch an x £94 ariſeth in Lybia, by reaſon of the great quantity 
of Sand, is not improbable, and was in ſome meaſure known to the Anciehts ; 
who therefore writ, That the acceſs tothe famous Temple of Jupiter Ammon: 
in Lyb:a, was difficult,” neither were they altogether ignorant of. the genera- 
tion 'of Mumia. Twiſtins a Dutch-man , that lived a long time in Indie, 
ſaith, that in the Kingdom of G#zuras Clouds: of. Sand, or an huge quantity 
of Duſt (that are elevated by the heat of the Sun) do oftentimes overwhelm 
the Travellers. Now we muſt ſpeak of the Cauſes of this Tempeſtuous wind, 
whenee the Ecnephias proceedeth. It is evident, that it breaketh forth of. q 
Cloud, Now there are two Modes by which ſuch a Wind may ſeem tobe ge- 
nerated from a Cloud : 1. If that a Cloud tending downwards by its gravity 
ftriketh the Air with a great force ,..as we diſcoyer by Expericnce , if that 
ſtretched forth Sails fall, ghe Air is moved, with, an :mpetus. - And thence it 
cometh to paſs, that by how much the Cloud or Byls-eye appeareth leſs , by fo 
much the Storm is the greater that-followeth,; zz. becauſe that the Cloud is 
more high, and therefore a arcth ſmall ; and deſcending doyn from a higher 
place, it more vehemently ſtriketh the Air ; the-other 1s the motion'of” the 
generation, if that the Wind included,ia the Cloud breaketh forth ſuddenly; 
or by reaſon of ſome fire or Sulphureous matter, the way being rendred ftrait, 
and other outlets being reſtraiged,. the Vapours ſtrike, as from a Veſlel of a » 
narrow mouth containing water, if that it be heaped,the wind breaketh forth ; 3Y 
but the firſt cauſe ſeemeth more probable... . .- + + $6 
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leſs. For a Nimbus is nothing elſe, but a Wind with a violent Rain, and there- 
fore is more general than an Ecnephias : but an Exhydrias oftentimes falleti 


perpendicularly from the top. 


Propoſition XII. 


A Typhon « a violent Wind, paſſing ſwiftly through all the quarters about 
a place, and for the moſt part ruſhing from the top. 


The Saracens call it Olifant ; the Indians, Orancan. Tt is often in the Ori- 
ental Sea, eſpecially in the Sea of Szan, China and Fapan, (between Malacca 
and Japan.) This violently cn mawey, almoſt from the Weſtern quarter, and 
being whirled about the Horizon with a rapid courſe, perfects its circumference 
by continual increaſe in the ſpace of twenty hours, raiſing thoſe vaſt Seas with 
an horrid violence and wen ; the Billows beating one another, take away 
all hope of ſafety from the Marizers : and fo both by reaſon of theſe Typhons, 
and alſo other Storms, ſailing from India to Fapan is very dangerous, fo that it 
is accounted an happy Voyage, it that one Ship of three keepeth jts-courſe. 
At the Autumnal Seaſon a moſt furious Typhon doth eſpecially predominate, 
and that often- with ſo great violence, that thofe that have not ſeen it, can 
hardly believe it ; ſo that it is no worider, that ſome mighty Ships have been 
weakned by thoſe great Waves : you would think in this Storm, that Heaven 
and Earth would meet. 

Neither doth it only rage on the Sea, but alſo on the Shoars, and over- 
whelmeth many Houſes , and throweth up huge Trees by the roots, and 
forceth great Ships from the Sea on the Land for about a quarter of a 


e. 

The Mariners term it a Wind that runneth round: the Compa/. In the 
Indian Ocean it ſeldom continueth above ſix hours, and maketh the Sea ſolevel 
at the firſt, as if that it were  piged - but on a fudden horrible Waves do fol- 
low. So about the City Arabi} in Prr/ia, in Tune and July every day, when 
that the Sun is at his Meridian height, a Whir/tornd arifeth for an hour , by 
which a great duſt is raiſed. 

Queſtionleſs the cauſe of _ oped is,that a wind breaking forth with violence 
from ſome one quarter towards another ,' findeth an obſtraction in this, and 
therefore is wreathed and turned into it ſelf; as we ſee, that if water be ſud- 
denly, moved, if that an obſtacle be put in its way, it moveth in « round ſud- 
denly,and with a force. It may be,that a 7Typhon may ariſe from oppoſite winds 
blowing together violently, which render the ſuperficies of the Sea ſo plain, 
and comprehend the Ships in the middle. If that it ruſh from above, it 1s cal-' 
led Cetegs : ang then it maketh the Seaſo plain,as if that it had been plained ; 
but addy mighty Foods or Waves arife. 


Propoſition X{IT. 
Whethey that ſome Winds break forth from the Earth, or Watev. 


We eaſily « 
nds, - -aakrege ſubtances,and Moifture, Now nothing hinders, but 
that a guſt ſufficiently vehemenr may be there generated , 0:2. if that it be 
any thing hindred, as it is procreated, to go forth ; or if that it be preſently ge- 
neratedin a great quantity, as much as the winds require. 


rehend that this may eaſily be,ſeceing that Cavitzes are here, and 


If that the Ourlet he tindred; an Zay? is generated, or a wind with 
2 violent force h wey far it ſelf, and thruſts forwards the Earth. $6 of: 
from the Earth in the Iſles of Maarice': fo 


Elba, 


alſo from vir In Japan isa Forntain, breaking forth at certain hours 


of the day y t noiſe, | 
. Yet I do oat remember, that I have.read'of any Mind breaking forth out 
of the Sea, 4 en nt | 


Propo- 
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Propoſition XIV: 
Whether that & certain Wind may ariſe fromthe flowing of the Sea, and of 


the Rivers? 


Experienced teſtifieth, that in thoſe places where the flux and reflux of the of a vvind 
Fea is diſcovered, if at any time the Air be free from other winds, from the tha: flowerh 


_ part with the water flowing from the Sea, a wind alſo bloweth from the ana 
ea, 

Therefore it ſeemeth probable, that the Ay, by reaſon of the contiguity, is 
carried with the water to the ſame quarter : But this ſhould be more dil igent- 
ly obſetved , Whether, when that the Ay is ſtill, rhe ſame w:zd is diſcover- 
cd with the afflux of the Sea? I think yet, that another cauſe of this Wind 
rtiay be given, viz. that the Ay is reed from the place by the flowing water. 
Now the Ar 1s much moved at a very little impreſſion : fo they will have the 
Air rnoved with the Rivers that run ſwiftly. 


Propoſition XV. 
Why Tgnes fatui, Caſtor aud Pollux, and Helena, are amongi? Tempeſts. 


The Portugals call them Corpo Santo; the Spaniards, St. Elmo, Now not 
only one, but many are oftentimes beheld in Ships at the Maf?s , wandring 
with an uncertain motion, as other 1gnes fatui, although that ſometimes they 
may ſeem to fix on the Sails and Maſts : But ſometimes leaping up and down 
they appear like a flame, or a Candle burning obſcurely. If that four ſuch vi- 
cine Lights be ſeen, the Portugals term them Cora de Noſtra Seneora, the 
Crown of our Bleſſed Lady, or Virgin Mary. And theſe they account of as a 
molt certain ſign of the Tanpeſts to ceaſe. The cauſe of thoſe Eyes is a Sul- 
phureous part, full of B:tumen, forced downwards through that great motion 
of the A:r,and forced or fired into one by agitation or congregation. So wo ſee 
by agitatidn, that the Butter of Mz/& is ſeparated : from this Phenomenon is 
alſo colleted, that for the moſt pars thoſe violent Tempeſts proceed from a 
Sulphureons ſpirit, rarctying and moving the Clouds, 


Propoſition XVI. 


Why there s ſo frequent a Calm in the Sea near Guinee,and andey the Kqua» 
tor in the Atlantick Ocean, between America and Africa. 


This is one of the Phenomenons about Winds of no ſmall difficulty, That at Frequent 
Guinee, which is two degrees from the A#quator, and under the Atquator , is 1; 
almoſt a perpetual Calm, eſpecially in April, May, and June, where no mo- occur 


tions are found there , when that no ſuch thing is obſerved in other parts of 
the Ocean ſcituate under the Aiquator, Indeed an Ecnephias is ſometimes 
ſufficiently frequent rhere ; but this alſo is deſired oftentimes by the Sea-men, 
becauſe that by the force of ca_ Ecnephie they endeavour to ſail beyond 
the A:quator : For it happeneth very often, that Ships ſailing from Europe to 
India, are detained a whole Month at the AEquator before that they can paſs 
it, Now eſpecially they avoid the Coaſts of Guinee, and the Calm there; and 
therefore with ſome hindrance to their Voyage, they ſail towards Byazz/ : yea 
ſome Ships are detained here for three Months, before that they can depart 
from the Coaſts into the Mid-Sea, I have not yet found out the cauſe of the 
Phenomenon, unleſs perchance this be it, that Syows are found intercepted irt 
_ - fl of Africa between Guinee and Barbary , which may generate 
inds. 


Prop6- 
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Propoſition XVII. 


' Tn ſome Regions the Tempeſts are Anniverſary. 


We have given ſome Examples of theſe in our former Propoſitions, vis. 
1. Concerning the mutation of Motions. 2. Concerning our Ecnephias. 
2. Concerning a Typhon, 4. At the Promontory of Good-hope , in June and 
Fuly. 5. In the Nie Del Majo, \with the Southern-motion 1n the end of Au- 
ou#t,in 35 degrees of the Meridian of Triſt;an de Cunha, in May, in the New 
Moon, the Weft-wind rageth, and Shipwracks : 'but in 33 degrees of the ſame 
Meridian, the North and North-eaſt Winds predominate. 7 In Tune and 7u- 
lyin the Sea of China, at Pulon Timor, the Weſt-winds are violent and dange- 
rous. 9, Between China and Japan, many Storms are from the New Moon of 
Fuly to the twelfth day of the Moon, 10. There, if in_ Zune other winds blow 
beſides the motion, ſometimes from this, ſometimes from that quarter, until 
that they are ſetled in the North-eaſt quarter, of a certain a Storm followeth. 
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General Geography, 


T be Aﬀettions of the places of the Earth depending on the 
apparent motion of the Szars. 


CH AP. XXIL | 
Of things requiſite to be foreknowwin the knowledge of Geography. 


Itherto we have been employed in an abſolute 
contemplation of the Earth; we now draw 
pear the Second Part of this Doarine, in which 
we ſhall conſider thoſe Properties or Aﬀections 
which happen to the Earth from the apparent 
motion of the Sun and Hors: Neither would 
they be, except this Motion were evident. The 
Explication of which Aﬀections will, with 
reater right, p—_—_ unto Geography ; if ſo' 
be that ſame Motion be attributed unto the 
Earth it ſelf, of which we have treated in the 
| Sixth Chapter. Now for the right knowledge 
of theſe Aﬀetions, theſe following Hypotheſes and Definitions are neceſſary 
to be underſtood. 


Defini- 
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Definitions. 


an Artificial Firſt, the Artificial Terreſtrial Globe is termed a /faQitious Globe , from 
Terre! , Whoſe Superficies the parts ot the Earth,and their ſcituation,are ſo repreſented, 
a fatitiow as they have ancexiſtence in the Earth ir ſelf , according to the proportion ot 
Globe. this Superficies to the Superficies of the Earth. ; 

A Map,aplain A Map or Geographical Card. is a plain figure, in which the ſcituations of 
Figure, and of the Terreſtrial Superficies are repreſented, And this again is either Univer- 
»har tines it {al or Particular : The firſt extiiteth the whole Superticies of the Earth ; 

"the other, ſome one or other Region. 

Some Maps confiſt of ſtrait Lines,-and others of crooked : Theſe of ſtrait 
are ſuch-in-which the Peripheries.or Circumferences of the Terreſtrial Circles 
are repreſented.by*vight'Lines ; the'other in which the ſame Peripheries are 
exhibited by crooket Lines, * But as Tor the compoſure of a Terreſtrial Globe, 
and Geographical Maps, we ſhall rake an occaſion-to treat of in the end of our 
Book, by reaſon the ſame —_ be uunder$ood betore the Doctrine, which we 
now handle, be well apprehended. * * * 

Of the Poles * Secondly, The Poles of the Earth are two points diametrically oppoſite in 

and axis ot the Superficies of the ſame, which remain imthoyfable in the Diurnal eircum- 
rotation of the Earth, or which are ſubje&ed unte the Pol#s of the apparent 
Quotidian motion of the Stars, But the Ax# of the Earth is ſaid tobe the 
Diameter conjoyning the Poles : Or thus, The Ax# of the Earth is that Dza-. 
meter of the Earth, about which the Diurnal motion of the Stars, or Earth 
it ſelf, is perfected, Now the Poles arc. ſaid to þe the Extream points of the 
Ax# in the Superticigs of the Terreſtrial Globe ; and that Zolg. which is ſub- 
jected tb the Conſtellation termed the” Bear,is called the ch Sfteptriond, 
or Northern Pole : the ether is called the Antartich, or Soiithern Pole. Theſe 
are by more facility explained by an Artificial Terreſtrial Globe , than by 
words. If the former be wheeled round, thoſe, two immoveable points will 
appear, which are the Poles, and the D:ameter imaginarily drawn from one 
ole to the other through the Center of the Earth, ſhall be the Axs. | 

Thirdly, The A#£9u2foy is faid to be the Periphery or Circutnference of the 
greateſt C:7cle in the Globe of the Earth, equally diſtant fromboth the Poles, 
or placed in the middle between the Poles, or whoſe Poles are the ſame with 
the Poles of the Zarih, Iris alſo termed the Aiquinctial Line, and that by 
Mariners, All the Stars in their Diurnal motion, make Peripheries equi- 
d ſtant or parallel to the A:quator ; wherefore the Aquator is the Rule of 
Diurnal motion, 

Fourthly, The Parallels of the Aiquator are ſaid to be leſſer Peripheries, 
which are parallel] to the Aquator, In an Artificial Globe the Aiquator, by 
reaſon of its Magnitude, is more conſpicuous than the others, and its name 1s 
aſcribed, and it is divided into 360 degrees. The Parallels are alſo confſpicu- 
ous, which are likewiſe termed the Gzrcles of the Latitude of Places, as we 
ſhall ſhew in the following Chapter, = | 

Theſe may alſo be ſhewed in Geographical Maps that are Univerſal. In- 
deed in Maps of Right Lines the Poles are, npt-repreſented', but the Ex- 
tremities of every Meridian are the Poles : but ig Maps conſiſting of Crooked 
_ the es = ſl points in which the 6. arg Lines mn 44-0 

{quator, being tranſverſe in both kind of Maps, paſlet hrough the muddle 

.of , and Rath a greater Latitude than hed Lines, and withal it is a 
ſtrait Line ; although. in the particular Maps of Fa and Exrope it be made 
crooked. . The Parallels of the Aquator in ſiragt-limed Maps, are ſtrait-lines ; 

$- and in crooked-lined Maps, they'are crooked. = * - " 

The Edliptick,  Fifthly, The Ecliprick is the greateſt Circle of the Heavens, which the Sun 
deſcriberh in his Annual motion. In truth it exiſteth not in the Earth ; but by 
reaſon of its notable uſe it is marked in the Artificial Globe, as alſo in Geogr a- 
phical Maps. 
| Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, The Troprcts are two Parallels of the Atqguator, which are diſtant The Tropicks, 
from the Aquator by ſo great an interval, as the greateſt receſs of the Sur is 
from rhe Aquator towards the Poles,or as the greateſt declination of the Sur, 
or obliquity of the Echiptick. 

The Tropick of Cancer is that which is interpoſed between the Xquator 
and Pole Artiich, 

The Tropick of Capricorn is that, which is berween the A&quator and the 
Southern Pole. ; 

In the Globe, and in Maps, they are wont to be noted by a double Peri- the Polary 
phery., and the fame aherr 11 A is aſcribed, The Polary Circles are two Circles. 
Paraltetr, fo called ; whereof one is diſtant from the Pole Artich, the other 
from the Antariich, fo degrees as the Sun is from the /Atquator in his 
greateſt receſs ; and the firſt is termed the Arrick Circle, and the other the 
Att artick, 

The Circ/es hitherto explained do not depend on certain Places, ſuch as the 
following do, which in divers places are various and different. 

Seventhly, The Mer i;dtas of any place in the Superficies of the Earth , is The Meridian, 
« Line, ſo termed, which paſſeth. through that place, in which, when the Sus 
cometh, the Mer:dres is it that place, Now the Merzd:es is that moment 
of the day, which is equally diſtant trom the riſmg and fetting of the Sus. 


Theorem. 


T _ __ dian of every plate paſſeth through both the Poles of - the 
artn. 
| . 


The Meridians are drawn throigh every ten degrees of the or, 
which are the Mey+d41ans' of all thoſe places through which they paſs, But 
inſtead of the Me2yi4:avs5 df all other places, that dorh ſupply the place, which 
is made of Braſs, and in which the G/obe doth hang. For Inſtance; If that 
any place in the Superfictes of the Globe be brought unto the Brazen Meyi- 
dian, that ſhall be the Meridian of rheplace. 


In Maps of Strait lines the Meridians are Styait lines drawn from the top, 
or uppermo#t part, unto the bottom. In Maps of Crooked lines, they are 
thoſe Crooked lines which joyn in the Pole. 


Eightly, The Horizon of any place in.,the Superficies of the Earth, is the The Norizon, 
greateſt imaginary Cycle in the Heavens , which terminateth the viſible part 
of the Heaven in that place. It is alſo termed the Rarzonat Horizon, that it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the V:/i3le Horizon, which is improperly ſo called. 
It hath no place in the Artificial Globe, but a Wooden Cirele, in which the 
Globe is ſuſtained with its Brazen Mer:id:an, and ſerveth inſtead of the Ho- 
rizon of any place, as ſhall be ſhewed inthe next Chapter ; and therefore it is 
termed the Woodes Horizon, and ſimply, the Horizon. 
Theſe are the Definitions, whoſe Knowledge is neceſſary for the attaining 
the following Doctrine : beſides which, it behoveth us to borrow from Af7ro- 
nom chmod of the Motion of the Sun and Stays. | : 
of the un» 
ied roud about the Moon and 
ridian, and to ſet Fol in the fpace - ra 
the Stars, and. the Sup, every da 
ſcribe Parallel. Circles anew the 
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hour fifteen and therefore one howr and fifteen degrees of the Atguator,make 
an equal proportion. The, Horary Cycle ſheweth the hours ; which Czrche being 
affixed unto the Artificial Globe, is ſeen in the Brazen Meridian , where the 
Pin or . Hand adhereth to the extremity of the Axis of the. Earth, and it is 
turned about in the Horary Circle to ſhew the hours. - 

The ſecond Secondly, The proper and ſecond Motion of the Sun, which is alſo Annual, 
morion of the js that in which the S##, (or rather the Zarth) is moved from Weſt to Eaſt, 
_ or contrary to its firſt motion, The time or number of the days, in which the 
Sun returneth unto the ſame point from whence it departed, or in which it 
per:;ormeth its whole Period or Circle; is termed a Tear, Now ſuch a Year is 

361 davs, and one fourth part of a day, or thereabouts. The Way of this ſe- 

cond motion is termed the Ecliptich, as we have ſaid before, which is 

divided into 1welve parts, which are called S$;gns : For Aſtronomers have ob- 

ſerved theſe Conſtellations of the Heaven, through which this Way of the Sun 

doth 1lye; end from theſe Conſtellations denominated the twelve parts of the 
Ecliptick. And becauſe that all Confle/ations repreſent the forms of Animals, 

The zodiack, thereiore the Ancients termed that Way or Ecliptick, the Zodract: Yet thoſe 
xr regs g which ſpake more diſtinQly, call che Zodiack, a Zone or Girdle in the Hea+ 
4 "* ven, whoſe middle is the very Zeliptick it ſelf, or Path of the Sur; but the 
extream parts from both ſides of the Ecliptich, are diſtant from it cight de- 

rees, by reaſon that the reſt of the P/awets have a certain iar motion 

from Eaſt ro Weſt. In which motion they da not deſcribe the Ecliprick it ſelf, 

but paths declining ſomewhat from the Eckprick, which declination, by reaſon 

that it exceedeth not 8 —_ , therefore they do attribute 16 degrees of La- 

titude unto the Zodzack, viz. Eight from both parts of the Ecliptich, fo 

that the Zodzack is that ſpace of the Heaven in which the Planets are always 

moving, nefther do they ever move out of it : and the Ecliprick is the middle” 

Line of the Zodzarh, which the Sun paſſeth through by an Annual motion, in 

which it always-keeps its fixed courſe, , Moreover, the Signs or Confliellations 


of ms Heaven, through which the Zriiprick and the Zodiack paſleth, are 
theſe : 


March 21: 


The Signs of T 
the Zodiack. Avies 
, 


June 21. 
£7 
Cancer, Virgo, 


September 21. ; 
& I 
Libra, " Sagitarins, 


December 21. | 
__+e = I 
Capricorn, Aquarius, _ Piſces. ,/ 


Moreover--the-, Echiptich obliquely cutteth -the AZquator, ſo that its 
teſt diſtance is twenty three 5, and about thirty minutes, 1 Where 
erefore the Eclrprick cutterth the or , . which he doth intwopoints , 
in one of theſe is rae a; rw - the Ecliptick, and alfort inni 
of the accounting of the S:gns.1n thoſe points the Jun then being in the 
equality of the days and #:g415 in all places, as alſo the beginning of CESS 


1 4 '.- RN 


and Autumnal quarters. We begin to number from that point in which the 
Sun makes the beginning of the Spring tous; that is, we being ſcituate from 
the A:quator towards the Pole Arrich; the firſt Sign, or tirſt twelfth part 
of the Ectiptict, is termed Aries, the ſecond. Tawrws, the third Gemins, and 
40 forth as aforeſaid ; becauſe about twenty Ages paſt, thoſe Signs of the Hea- 
ven were in theſe very parts of the Ecliptich. 

Every one of theſe twelve Signs are divided into thirty DeMees, for the 
whole Ecliptick hath three hundred and ſixty Degrees, which being divi- 
ded by 12 makes 30. | 

Moreover, ſeeing that the Sun'paſſeth over the whole Ecliprich ( that is 
360- Degrees). in 365 days, and one fourth part of a day, henee we colle&, 
tat in every day he paſleth 59 Minutes, and 8 Seconds, which is ſomething 
leſs than a Degree, 


Now as the Sun in a years time, or 12 Months, runneth over the whole E- The Motien 
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cliptick , or 12 Signs of the Zodzatt, fo alſo in every Month he paſleth a» of the Sun. 


bout one Sign', but his entrance into the Sign is not at the beginning of the 
Months, but on the 21th day of every Month ; and this is according to the 
Gregor:an Kalender , and on the 11th day of every Month accordipg to the 
old Julian Account, viz, on the 21th of March , he entreth- the Sign of A- ” 
ries, or.the very Section of the Ecliptick with the Aiquatoy : then on the 
21th of April he entreth Tawrws, and ſo on. Now this his entrance doth 
not happen on the 2rth of every Month, but in ſome Months before, and in 
ſome after. Therefore when we deſire to know the preciſe place of the Sun 
we muſt look forit in an Ephemerides, or in our” Almanacks. The place of 
the Sun'is found alſo in the wooden Horizori of the Artificial: Globe for every 
day of the'year, when one may ſearch when the Globe is: at hand': | for it is '@ 
grand fault in a learned or knowing 'perſor- to be- ignorant" of the' Motion of 
the Sun, ſeeing that frem thence all the ſeaſons of the year, alſo the'days and 
nights, with many other things dodepend, of all 'which there is great-uſe-in 
the life of man, FEE DIP: $092 2/24 N13 992002 
, | (ich Rid 
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C H a A Pp. s >d XXI0G i F # & it \ 
Of the Latitude of places, and the Elevation of the Pole. 


The Lititude of aglace in the Superficies of the Earth is the diſtance of the 
Jame from the M:quator. , neo 152407 16 ifie-Ti ond 


© EY 


[3-7 


SP» | TK: Bj v3 740 3: $f; 1 4 "3 
Now's P icalar'Line or Arch drawn fram/'the place given to the" E- of the 
quatoy, meaſureth this diſtance ; 'and' by - reaſorr that: the Meridian of every wc of 
place is ndicular to the or, therefore the Latitude of the place: —— 
the ae of the Meridian of that place intercepted between the place and the 


Higuater. | ” | - 
This is termed the Latitude of the Earth , whoſe extenſion is in the 
ficies ftorn dne Pole tothe other: : as thee Longitude uf: the Earetris'the- 


on of the ſamereturning from the Weſt by the Bait, yatotheWelb + which is 
the ſame withthe ZquinoQia! Line. 
10010-2111; andeCes 2 tink} old dD a6 3d bowed, & cull 
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The Compleat Pars of "Book IE 
Propoſition II, 


The Elevation of the Pole of any place, or above the Horizon of any place, 
is called the Arch of the Celeſtial Meridian of that place imterce- 
pred between one or other Celeſtial Pole, and ihe Haas of that 
phace.- 


Elerationof It may alſo be ſaid tobe-the; Arch of the Terreſir:al Meridian intercepted 
the Pole, between one or other of the Poles of the Earth, and the Horizon. For by 
{his _ it may be more juſtly deſired, if that the Earth cauſe the firſt mots» 


but Affronomers for the moſt part apply the definition to the imaginary 


Celeſtial Pole. 
Propoſition. ITT. 
To dthe Latitude of a # go? given in the Superficies of the Globe of the 
Fo arth, in and i £r o (of that the Globe ;h great) the ſame 


T5408 in eographical Map 


For the finding | nc nerve be. brought to the Meridian, and let the de- 
IN peer rang ; they ſhall be the ſought for 


dps ? POO Naas, let a Right line 
H# quatar, FFaE 1 it be alrea» 

to the place;, ſa that it be 
As Line in the vicelines of 


the place | £6) 
place ; if that the gr be deſcribed from the noe : 
Alſo the diſtance of the ATT be found out. 


cr . a . CT -y , 
0 v0 jon IV 
- SS of 
os 


The Place bein £ £50en in the keicinofh of the Globe, ſo to conftitute the 
Cw he F bc Wooden Hor beth Horizon of that place. 


- 


| by TY v. 
=DY [ al -139UGC. ii 3 of 24 noi. 
thus 9" 1 


Meer - PTR tha Role 
2 a 


This is ſhewed by the Globe, thus Takeaplace as ou ERIE. . 
fciexof the Globe} then fo place.the ne x you pee in ih per 

be the Horizon of = cy Now let the of Latitude of .the place, 
» and thay will bg bound &- 
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The Theorem is thus ſhewed by a Mathematical Demonſtration : Let C be The Theorems 
' the Center of the Earth, L any place in the Superficies, P the Poles, HP L Z awe bu 
ſhall be the Mer:d:an, and H 'Z the Diameter of the Horizon ; P H the Ele- Demonſtra- 
vation of the Pole; Q T the Diameter of the Xquator , or the Sei#ion of the | -—» 
Meridian and the Zquator: and P Q@ ſhall be rhe Quadrant of the Meridian; « 
or of go degrees, becauſe that Þ is _ Pole of the Aquator.. For the former 
_—_y L H ſhall be the Arch of go degrees, becauſe L is the Pole of the Hori- 
: Therefore L H is the Arch of an equal Arch PQ, and the common 
part L#? being taken away, the nmbader of the Arch PH L Q will be e- 
ua 
: The Latitude of any place being known, you have alſo the Elevation of 
the Pole for the ſame place. Now the diſtance of a place from the Pole, and 
the diſtance frpm _— oy joyned together, makes go degrees, wheretore 
one being known, the other is alſo, - 
A Place being given in the Superficies of the Gobe, to elevate the Pole ſo, 
mn _ I of the Place. —_—_— = elevation on the «rw This is 
me-with what was propounded in the edin tion, V1z; tO 
cauſe, that .the Wooden | © 26pm become th Horizon of the place given. 
Firſt find out the Latitude of the Place, and let th& Latitude be numbred from 
the Pole in the Meridian, deſcending downwards towards the Horizon. Let 
the Terminas of the Numeration be conſtituted in the Crena of the Horizon : 
ſo.the Pole will be elevated, as the ſcituation of the Place given requireth. 


Propofition VL 


A Þ lact being given inthe War the Globe, or the Latitude of any 
Phucr be ing govens, to ſbeww all the Places of the Earth, wahith may have 
#he ame Lavirde or diſtance: from the Kquator , or Elevation of the 

, to-find all the places of the Earth, which may have the dis 


fonce given frew rom the Equator: 


In the Globe; Lee the Place given be brooghsto the Drone Meridian, ot | Funder fuk 
let the Latsiwde-given be numbred from the Aiqzator in the Meridian tos coucerning the 
wards the Pole; then'ter a _ Chalk be uhtto: the term of the Latitude of 
Numeration, and turn the G : ſo the: ' will deſcribe the Pep 7. Places 
 —— whoſe Latitude i is this fame with th 


of. ſtraitLines, let 4 firair- Linebe drown pidcen givert 

Sy neces. Ip ohne Faro 

the ſame er ee lines, 

Fr ava Lacyro wa deſcribed pdfing-tho x nr Ts Poke of: the 

ot »Cener * faby the ſambnicant as before, thi Places ſought for 

found. But if no certain but a Latitude be given , let one food 

of the:Compoſc: beplacedin/ the Pole of therAfupy and the othier-on the fide 
Ln gens LuticadecenitheathoReretelſhall be Gefaribed, 


212%; 3 + W3-; $7 4 \' (oF ; FO. qe! 
NYC wh £70749 \Bupolnign Vl 
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' Tofind the Meridian, or the Plags; aud "the Kobch and South in the 
pts 
by " 2193: lft; 1: 9B R-: LO | 
Thorn cotalomina ys by which the Line he for may befounds || 

Firſt, The moſt cafe Mode is that, which uſe of the netical Res oe 
Needle : -For ſeeing that- the "Magnetical Needle, or Needle of the Com- 
2ah, with one extream-looketh- to the South, and the other to the Norrh, 
, the extenſion of it- will ſhews the Meridian Line. But becauſe. 

Ls wipe HE PIIO oiagCLEn Gs wat 
declineth > om hom, as woſhl hw cliwhere thre the Mes con 

dia ne isotacury found by that, CO ping or, ae Py 


- | 9. * ' 

T he Compleat Part of Book II. 
although it may ſerve, when the matter is not much material for which we de- 
ſire it; yet inconcernment of greater moment it may be the cauſe of a great 
errour. | 

Firſt draw the Line which the Magnetical Needle ſheweth, then taking any 
point in this Line, let the Periphery of-the Circle be deſcnbed from it, as from 
a Center, in the which let the Degrees of the Declination of the Needle be 
numbred, beginning from the falſe drawn Meridian Line, and that towardsthe 
Eaſt, if the given Declination be towards the Weſt ; and contrariwiſe towards 
the Weſt, if the given Declination be towards the Eaſt. Laſtly, let a ſtraight 
Line be drawn through the term of the Numeration of the Center of the Peri- 
phery. This ſhall be the true Meridian Line. | 
The Mariners © Tere is no need of this labour, if that you have the Mariners Compaſs at 
Compaſs uſe- band, in the which the Declination of the Magnetick Needle is correted to 
ful. the place propoſed. 
The Meridian , S<<ondly, The Meridian Line is more accurately found out by the benefit of 
Line ſound by #Re Stars : Firſt when the Sun ſhineth, a ſtyle or pin being ereRted, theſhadow 
the Stars Of .it will ſhew the Moridian Line. But by reaſon that it isnot ſafe to confide 
in Dyals, therefore this mode is not altogether accurate, and it ſheweth a true 
Line, yeta little diſtance from the true, . ' 
Thirdly, A Periphery being drawn in a plain given, let a ſtyle or pin be ere- 
Ated from the Center of the ſame , andlet the term of the Shadow before the 
Meridies be noted : or firſt, the.extremity of the Shadow being noted, let the 
Periphery or Circumference be deſcribed by the extremity of the Shadow 
from the place of the ſtyle. Then you muſt expe o long after the Meridies, 
until the extremity of the Shadow touch the ſame Periphery. 
The Laticude © Fourthly, If that the Elevationof rhe Pole or Latitude in the place of the 
being known, Obſervation be known, we may by the benefit.of the Globe find out the Me- 
me Meridian ridian Line by this means : Firſt by obſervation, let the Altitude of the Sun 
help o he above the Horizon be found out ; then let a ſtrait Line be drawn 0n-a plain, in 


Globe miy be which the Sun then ſeemeth to be ; and a you being taken as a Center, in this 


ound out Line whatſoeverjt be, the Periphery is deſcribed : then let the Pole be cleva- 
ted in the Globe according to the elevation of the place given; let the place' of 
the Sun in the Ecliptick for the day given be noted ; let the Quadrant be appli- 
ed to the Vertex, and in that let the obſerved Altirude of 'the Sun Ar £7 
Then let the Globe and the Quadrant be moved together antil the point of the 
Quadrant and the noted place of the Sundo meet. The Globe thus remain- 
ing, let the intercepted Degrees between the .Meredian and the Quadrant of 
the Vertical point benumbred in the wooden. Horizon: let ſo many, 
be cut off in the Periphery before deſcribed, - beginning from the Line of the 
Flags of the Sun towards the'Eaſt or Weft;| as 'the time: of the obſervation 
ſhall -be, and let: a1 right Line be drawn through the! term or bound of 
ws. 006 'and''Center of the Circle.-! This ſhall be the true Meridian 
: The invention will be far more-caſie, and. without the uſe of the Ver- 
tical Quadrant} if the PJaga: be: obſerved;,.or' a' Line drawn in the- plain, 
in which the Sun cither rifing-or ſetting is beheld : For then a e be- 
- ing again deſcribed, let the place of the$unibe 5" paige Horizon, and 
t 


let the intercepted Degrees. between the place of Sun, and the North 
or ' South be numbred ; ler ſo 'many Degrees 'be cut- off in the Foodie 
deſcribed from the Line - and-let- a'right Line. be drawn: throug 
the term or bound of the jon. and Center. Thi -be the. true 
Meridian Lines 55 uot oa foie is 2701 To, 
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Propoſition VIIT. 


To place a Globe, fo that the Cardines of the ſame may reſpeft the Cardines 
of the Earth; that ts, that the Brazen Meridian may be ſeated in the true 
Meridian of the place. 


Let the Meridian Line be found in that plain on which the Globe ſtandeth, os 4. p1u 
and let the GJobe be ſo placed that the RYrazen Meridian may exatly hang the Glove. 
over the Meridian line : ſo the Globe ſhall be fixed according to the Plagas 
or Climates of the World. Or let the Mariners Compaſ#be placed at the Bot 
of the Globe, and let the Globe, with its foot, ſo long be moved in the plain, 
until 'the Brazen Meridianand the Meridian tine of the Compaſs, be found to 
be in the ſame plain : ſo the Globe ſhall be again conſtituted according to the 
rhe or Climates of the Earth; that is, fo that the North part of the Globe, 
ſhall have _— to the North part of the Earth ; the South to the South, 


Eaft to the Eaſt, and Weſt to Weſt. 

© AProblem may be propounded” concerning Geographical Maps, (and the 
uſe is alſo in the Art of Navigation) viz. fo to place them on a plain, that 
the Northern places of therdlhay look towards the North of the Earth, the 
Southern to the South. and the like. The Solution is eaſie, if that a Mey:47an 
line may be found in that plain, or if you have an accurate Mariners Compaſs : 
for the $:4e lint of the Map ſhall be placed on the Meridian line of the plain ; 
and fo the Map ſhall have its required ſcituation. 


Propofition IX. 


To find he Latitude of the plate from the Heaven , oy the Elevation of the 
. Pole above the Horizon of any place, by the benefit of the Stars. 


Although the Latitude of a place exiſt in the Superficres of the Earth, tz. To find the 
its diſtance from the Xquator ;* yer it cannot be fourid without the Stars. The Linde of 2 
modes of finding the ſame are various. | | , ems wo 

*Firſt, Let the Altitude of the Fux above the Horizon be obſerved , when he by the Stars. 
cometh to the Meridian lint, and let its complement or diſtance from the 
Vertex of the Sur, be taken. For this, take away the declination of the Sur 
tothe day of the Obſervation ; that is; if that the Sun be fixed in the Southern 

art of the Zodzack; butlet it be added, if tharir be in the Southern , the re- 
fidye ſhalt be the Latitude of the place, But the declination'of the' Sa#”, that 
is, his diſtance from the X#quator, in the day of the Obſervation, is found from 
the place of the Sur, and that froma Table of the declination of the parts of 
che Ecliptich, or from'the Globe; torlet the place of 'the Suy be'hoted in the 
Globe ar the day of the Obſervation, and brought to the Meridiap, the degrees 
of the Meridian being int between the F*quator and the place of ' the 
Sun; exhibit the declination of the Sun at the day given. © : 

Secondly; The Sux rifing or ſetting, by the benefit of the Globe, the Larz- 
tude ſhall thus be found : Let the Plaga, or part in which the Swp riſeth ot 
ſerteth, be obſerved, which Mariners are accuſtomed to do by their Compaſs; 

(but the true Meridian lint is required to this.) Let the ſame Plaga or de- 
gree” be marked in'the Wooden Horizon" of the Globe : Let the place alſo of 
the Suy in the Ecjiptick, for the day of the” Obfervation; be h16ted ; then let 
the Brazen Meridinn'in the Cena of the Hotizon be turned thereunto, 'the 
Pole being more or leſselevated, until the noted place'of the Sw meer wirh 
the tioted place of 'the"Horizon':' ſo the elevation” of the Pole in the Glote, 
' ſhall be the ſame which the place hath , where, the' Obſervartion'was made, 
The Sojution will be more Galcularion ; but by reafon very few. Sru- 
dents of 'Geography anderſta "ſolttion © - ike Triangles, therefore 
I omit the fame; which ſhall alſobeobſerved'in the*following Probletin; ©-<- 


Note, 


The elevation 
of the Pole at 
Kome and Car- 
thage. 


The Complear Part of |” Book'lH, 


Note, That in the time of the Aquinoxes, when the Sun is in the begining 
of Aries or Libra, then this method hath no uſe , becauſe that then the Sur, 
in one and the ſame Pl.2ga or part, riſerh and ſetteth to all places, viz. in the 
part of the true Eaſt or Weſt, or in the Plaga of the Aguinotiial riling or 
ſettin ' | 

Thirdly, When the Sun ſhineth at Noon, let the ſtyle or pin AZ be perpen- 
dicularly ereQted on an Horizontal | and let the Longitude of the ſhadow 
AC, and the ſtyle A B be taken in ſome divided line, Therefore in the right 
Angled Triangle A B C ſhall be both the noted ſides A B, AG, whence the 
Angle A BC hall be found to be the diſtance of the Sw» from the Vertex : 
viz. if that it may be, that as AB hath its ſelf to AC, ſo the whole /ig# hath 
it ſelf to the Tangent of the Angie A BC; from. thence the Latitude of the 
place ſhall be found, as we have ſhewed in the firſt Mode, Bur if the Obſer- | 
vation be made on the day of the as: 0h thenthe diſtance of the Sun from 
the Vertex being found, the ſame is the Latitude of the place. | 

So Pliny writeth-in the 72 Chap. of his \Second Book, that in the City of 
Rome, the ninth part of the Gnomon or pin is wanting unto the ſhadow ; 
whence the elevation of the Pole. is collefted to be 41 degrees, 25 minues. 
At C:rihage the Gnomon hath the ſame proportion to the /badoro, as ir hath 
to7 ; whence the elevation of the Pole is collgted tobe 32 degrees, 13 mi- 
aAules. FF | | 

Fourthly, In the Night time, when the Stays can be ſeen, if we take the 
Alrirade of any Star in the Meridian with an Inſtrument , or froma Table 
know the declination of the Stars; thence with little trouble we ſhall find the 
Latitude of the place. | 

For if that Star be ſcituate between our YVertex, and the Semicircle of the 
Fiquator elevated tous, we muſt then add: - 

ut if the declination of the Star be Northernly, and the Star ſeated be- 
tween our Vertex and the Polary Star, wemult then ſubtrat from that decli- 
nation the diſtance of the Sar from our Vertex; the remaining number ſhall 
be the Latitude of the place. t/ 

If that the Declination be: Northern, and the Star be ſeated between the 
Pole Star, and the proximate part of the Fprizon, the complement. of the 
declination ſhall be added to the found out Latitude of the Srar. The aggre- 
gate number ſhall give the Latitude of the place, or the elevation of. the 

e 


If. the Declination ſhall be Northern, and; the Star is placed between our 
Vertex, and that part of the, Horizon, remote from the Polary Star ; that de- 
dlination ſhall be added to the diſtance of the Star from the ;Veriex, or to the 
Uranflopent of the Altitude. The aggregated number ſhall be the Lats:ude of 
the place. | of 

Finally, if that the Declination of the Stay be Southern, this muſt be de- 
ducted from the Complement of the: Altitude obſerved ; and the. remaining 
number will ſhew the Latitude of the place. Neither in this caſualty-doth any 
variety occur, as in the Star. of the Northern declination ; which is to be un- 
derſtood of tho. places ſcituated between, the A£quator and. the North Pole - 
ele  otherwi ce with the places which lye between the A4uator and the 

outh Pole. +. 

Filthly , If the P; 4.6 art. be obſerved, in which any Star 

£ 


Seventhly, 


— 
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De reg If we enquire n6t' dfter an accurate Latitode of a place}, but 
be contented with one, not much receding from the true ; we muſt take 
titude of 'the Potary Stay, when that it hath far departed from the Me- 

ridian for thar is equal td the Latit e of rhe place. 


Propoſition x. 


The Plarerof he Earth ſcitaated under the quante, have no Latitude 
or elevation of the Pole ; but both the Poles lye in their Horizon. The Th* places un- 
places under the Pole have the Latitude 0 = degrees, viz. the Pole 1G hve 
inthe Vertex, and the Xquidtor tide; Horizon. The places between Laticude. 
the Poles and the _—_— , bave a _ Latitude than Ninety De- 
grees: | | 277 i.» 2308 


The truth bf this Propoſition, a mt therefore i it needs: as 0 Explicatſon. 


Pripoition xr. T : Ty 


F we; aye either on the Sea ov of tand, and know not the Mic where we axe, 
let the Latitude be found to exhibit that Parallel in ihe Globe, that 2n 
. may be certain'that we ave in ont point of its | 


© hits is done aft& the fame manner, that we fave how's in ſihe Gxth Fl 
poſition, viz. a Parallel muſt be deſcribed at the | given'or obferved Latitude : 
and this is the Parallel demanded. The ms | is allo cafie in Maps. 


CHEAP XV: . ww, Aa 


oF the diviſion of the Earth into Zones; and th Celefial * 
_—_—— divers, ZONES... 11. +, 


Propoſition 1; m5; wins 1 
(} 3477 WES | "2,117 


From the proper or Annual 0 the Sun, 7 ariferh a cola 

ſion of the Supbrſit; th ito free par + Ze A 

2014 OL , 23 q wrna a "71 Ns bak bt deli *Y 

EBftihp:that ths fas doth tl He IO dirifion 
from it, deſeribeth by his Motion a path which cutteth the Aquit ki | 

that his greateſt —_—_— is in 23+ Wegre s, th the LP the Neeth See Scheme, 

from the / for, as 1d Soirh ak et tion he _—_— 


another odio ofthe Ds, — we have now foo 


- 


wr tell Hs IN Tara Pata 
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RAR T he Compleat Part of Book 11, 
Torrid Zone. - The Fnid Zoe ara pert of the Earth, which licth betweenthe Tropicks 


of Icorn, 
Temperate lrg nyo which lye between one of the Tropicks, and the ad- 
Zones. jacent Polary Circle : the Northeraly Temperate Zone, is that which Jieth 
between the Tropick of Cancer, war the Artick Circle : the Southernly tem- 
perate Zone, is that which lieth berween the Tropick of Capricors , and the 


Amntartick Circle. 
Frigid Zones. The Frigid or Cold Zones, are thoſe parts of the Earth which lye about the 


Poles; even to the Polary Circles ; and they are as well Northervily, as Sou- 
thernly, cold Circles. | 


The Placeszo- Thoſe places of the Earth , whoſe Latitude is leſs than 23 degyees and 
—_— 30 minutes ; they lie in the Torrid Zone, 
tudes, in what 3 boſe wake 1 Atrude | is 23 Jegrees and 30 minuges ; they lic inthe 770- 
zones they are 9;chs, vig. in the extremity of the Torrid Zone. | 
Thoſe whoſe Latitude is greater than 2.3 degrees and 30 minutes , and leſs 
than 66 degrees and 3o minutes ; they lie in the Temperate Zone. 
Thoſe whoſe CE th 66 de eos and 39, ah they lic in the Palary 
Giri VIS. emperate Z 
Thoſe whoſe SRO, is de, © Thin 66 degrees and 30 miner ; they lic 
"Theſe «56 mqoife from rhedefiiionsof the Tropic! und Polary Cine 
e Vow 6 Tropuc 0 fees, 
which we bave treated If | in the 2.374 Chapter. 


Propoſition III. 
The Mquator of the Earth paſſeth through theſe Places. 


Places which = Through the Iſland of [rome 1 in the great Bay of Africa, which is called 
the £qu«t7 the FEthr p - Ooen, 
through. 1/110p14, 
Thronth the Is tan Ocea, 6 
Throug * the mildte of 
Through the _ of Malacca, and' other Manids: in the Hdies O- 
cean, 
Through the Mo/uccas themſelyes, andthe Pacifict Ocean. 
by he Lab entrance of the Province of Peruana. 


P 
Through the Allan 


The 5 Ark Oe pr yen tandek equal gg 5 _ 


VE Ser, Fo CrmAffnn {arr Hons, one diorchurns,: ood 


|! els Pig ins Toru ds. 


, S Fil bs 2-72 
Tio of Cnr afleth 
| ben <prlingi ſer 
[3 es "F'& 
one ra tt 


th over Comkets. ray Borders of China, until it come into the 


& Sea ; which being paſſed over, it falleth in with California = 
the 


«, 
* 
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the Kingdom of Mexiqo entring. inte the c>& Ocean, 
the Gul ho ſweepeth he h 

_ _ f: Meir fe - 6 thel 


” 1 mot 1 Ob err "EY 
© The Tropic cory palleth 
its greateſt part/lying'n the.Se@ »'Fhe 
thr the: Tongue of | Hfricp 5 -Monomotapa , 
 dian Otean, New Guinea, the Pacific m_ Pers, Br az, L, 


ICES 


4 
of Cuba,and - Lon 


rd Fe = 


' yery few places of fe Earth; 4 tare] 


Milantich Qreawe't ; Farr *1-acha7 or fr ratio, 

Many places 1 in the Earth lie i inth e Nirdhrsi erate. Zone, and (ak Pleces (linize 
molt all known and inhabited ; oo Eur e,.all. — b.parbot India, —_ Nor- 
Malacc@,and the Iiles-of the Indian Ocean Ir4Ca Septentrio- C—_ = 
nals,” and part of the Atiantich and Pacific Fare Zobes. 

In the Southern temperate Zone few places bh " ae TOE k 
with a large portion of the Sea; vs. part of the Fromm of known, 


Monomotapa , a great part of Teyrs Magellanica , part of * Brazil. Chili, 
the Streights of Mazellan,and a -— 21: MMAARG: Pacifick 


Ocean. 


The Artic Pulary. Git, 
rhtoughbe Upper: 
a] 


Samay Tartarras. 
ich. 


we: have. little ox no.kas edge at- 
- the Cold Northern Z one lieth 


of — the OLOTES 


pland; Finmarch,' wjed Nova £ embla Gree tf- 
bogs, ag) ſome. part, of an » 1098. 4 

(f} \ we 

"a the cold Sortbers Zone ala] i #5 arg Ld NET | 
r Y 917 to; "1G 21 Ts 
What we have ſpoken-on bir are eh and. by. the 
Ma rt _ Iaces,which ar 
node br Ob: 23040 wilks "= 4% = 
220, M45 \ T ; 391 i 23nion |: 3m protnk 
Is the Places which: he PY bn Type fam ny. EL 
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Neg Pe oe # nora, race 2 Yar fp. 
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ouch Brpaorion to how's $avtobe vere twice za year in 4 


Fra Tabs 


yr Noy- Places which ! 
lie in the cold 
Northern, and 


m1 


aft y [$1 © Iv + * 
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Explanation. Take n $4 pled lyingin the Torrid neg andre pic taken be 


pefwnder a th "he Pulſe curpac my  2otimae Sanyo 
att clo 


, tha will cot the 
Eclphich jo two points, which diſtant from the firſt degree of 


fk ty "And the uw Theſe points of the Ecliptick 
wil overt CON Rong for the Parallel which the Sur in 


"hang over the Parallel of 'the placedefcribed 
Xen Geritipess h the Verrox- of that place, and therefore 
her Now hai in Meridies of theſe two days; but notſo in'other 


ow —_— is + heme vertica] i in the rides unto Places, is perſpicuous 


From bipchrns 2 mm wihour th the Torrid Zone, and the Tropicks, the 
| Jet wverve rexlon that no Paretlel of the Sur is-im- 


' minent,over the pb: of eos. tobry for the Swan is never vertical inthe 
4 Cold Zones, 


wo * | 
[3 


Projuſition'V. gow 2's 


Te Lager Sena in deoge't Þ rigid Zones, the Sun every year ſome day 
þ not ; and that ſo many Jays 

va EETDT- Cans, nigh the Poles: ſo that in a whole 
and ar Fo 


# ſetterh f," 
ty 04 Antartick d wer 
Fa = in the year, words >= >dametata but other _ it 


A Be: 


of the Zone in PR ander the 
=== ek JE Pore ere © = To - ES 
orizon of the-place, as in the er 

ke Then ket z Ont be pplicd $0 the Crena of the- ; wh 


he ids WG round ; L the 
Ooty een ears Aer, Fore 
op mbar Aariag | NR GR 'the' fiſt degyee of 


Cancer; and the Sun being in' any of theſe points of the\Biprech,) indim-all 
Intermedial points,ſhall not ſer ; which hence is manifeſt, becauſe the Parallels 


of the Sun, pry points , femiaini/above the Horizon in the whole 
- On'the conf KY Chat of oy by ied unto the other 
j find thole points 
of the BeJeptift; ir | of Gapoicers; mm which, 
whi te Gros he tec porn Wow | barn; remain- 
beneath rhe 208) "The wh | lace be taken in the 
cold Antartick Zone. ABVIVTYT 10 HRRUgS x £ of, 
': "76 I have ſaid of Gy nyt ect? Hrichor Antavrich Circle, 


Soulerocd to 66 degye 
of any place 
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Propofrtion VI. 


IWp pires ſeated without the Frigid Zone ; that is, vn the Temperate or Tot- 
fd Zones, the Sur every day reſerh and jetterh. . 


Take any place in the Globe lying without the Frigid Zo nes, and Polary Io places with- 
Circles, '#nd let the Potetbe dlevared accordivg to its Latitude, ſo that the vv*the Frigid 
Wooden Horizon doth rome the Horizon of that place: 'If that now you pn ne own 

turn the Globe, it _ it that all the points of the” Eciiptich do riſe th every day. 
and ſer; that is tofa x7 fame are depreſſed beneath, and ſometimes 

clevined above the The #1 then RE in thoſe points dothithe 

fame. Al - 


£> 


Propofition VII. w" 


A place being given that is ſeattT in the Tordd Zone , to fund whoſe 10 days 
in the which the Fe iSvertical to that Phace.” 


 Lettheplaceg to the Dolnxels Bev adia ; andHet the degior 
of yh war : then move the Globe, until one point or 
other of the Brlypric#'do | this-no point of the M idian. 
Ler rheſe two | = cÞ— Art's | ſich when the Su# is, he 
is vertical tor ce give) ' ler ane days uf the car be fonnd, in wiijeh 
A A  R joſe; pa ts of the Ect; >, which ma bodearelebyr 
the Wooden Horizon, t nr be by th method the 227 
| orb ord ought'fc 0) PORE be the So?ff;e 
y yertical to that Place, he ence » 
the Merida. rk G2 1 


This Problem is lf Uſly reſolved in Univetfal Maps; a 

For if s Parallel line be drawn through the place given to the 
right, or circular from the Pole of the Mapin Crooked lines ; this being: drawn 
will cut the Ecliptict in two points, from which the days of the year will be 
manifeſt, 

.Bot if you require the reſolution of the Problem on a Globe, or on Ma 

rw cxr of et Latitade of m1 yk with thizenterthe Table of the 

Yecl; fon, placed 'in the rhe tbe and except the _ n which the 

$#n hath ſuch a declination : they ſhall be _— npone 


F % | , 
Proj var: 7 40  &; 6 Fe : 
os 


4 is the Frigid Zone eBg Uh dick 
ay Fee fe Fra Tae, 2 ſe d ht e 
tbe of thiſ GM his Jed me wk pies, # #4. 


4 "rota np rig ow Gent of he ering 
£0 Hors —_ _—_ 
mT and in FEE: thoſe rm ie, be rk ied Lhevs that ob- Aathe prigie by 


gree, which is between the firſt degree of Aries and the firſt of Cancer , will 
ew the firſt day, in which the Sus ſetteth not to that place: and the other 

degree, berween the firſt of Cancey and the firſt of Libra, will ſhew the laſt 
d9);0,a in theſe days the Sur radiateth the Horizon, yet he will ferhiain >"... 
above it : which yet muſt be underſtood of the Center of the Sun. But iti the "#5 
Intermedial days, he will perpetually remain aboye.the Horizon. By the ſame E” 2! 
method, thoſe days wall 2 Bund, & in which the*Sws will remain beneath the ".—- 
Horizon, 


218: © Hi TE OriplactiPherofo . \V 1 Boek-th 
Horizon, in the oppoſite parr of the year, and the firſt and laſt day of 
them. 


This perform By a more eaſie method this may. be done, upon the Globe, yet with leſs ma- 
ed by the rift Jemoaſixation As many qr Tae as vt came. given. is diſtant from the 


ED Pole; let ſo magy be numbred in Fwy Tet the 
| > term be noted on both ſides. of the > Airnetr: th -: he g. turned 
round, obſerve what points of the Ecliptiy he 5 600 ck of 
the Metidian-zFor _ that are near 20 "4 nog of Cancer, and the 
Arch comprebgnded, wi ll hew the days 'of ;the 
bove the Horizpn of, the place WiVen, Fg ather 
© . «  bourthe beginning of. Caprecors, willhew zhe days of the perpetual 
of the Sun beneath the Horizon of Be POy Bi avid! 1; 6 
Alſo by Maps. . In Maps, let $heCo ment of, the ee of es, 717" "ll of 
the place from the Pole, be. numbred in the Side-line of the Map from the &- 
quator towards both the Poles, and the Parallel to the Aquator be deſcribed 
through the term of the Numeratign , whether; the Map conſiſts of Strait, or 
Crooked lines, as we have ſhewed inthe freed itions.. Theſe Lines 
ſodrawn ſhall cut the Eclipreeh.ca ints : theſe Points-will ſhew the 
firſt and laſt day of the perperual tay ry ee the Horizon, and the 
Arch intercepting all the days of the 1 The other Line in the 
oppolueprinse! the Echoides theperprauleleſcenor of the Swn 
t 1ZONs! | > » Wy 2 


| Likeniſebya ++ By Tobin; tha Dea Tf wits 
Table of ye kao, mer at 


You ſhall nd four mes, ro TI 
5 eclination; T Fit -35.he 
the 21thof =_ b: , 


are, the firſt and, Jaſt of 
The other two, of the pe peeperaal-f 


ropounded ; the oY pr witbeat the A Wy.4 of the Sun 
bove,or under tb Horizon... | | 

iy 2 4 Fo T 1 | oy 10" Tat n.& 12; 

v\f9 ; +1 41h ? ny vb $ 2019 2: 


Propoſic IX. 


- "The la y of the yea being given, 40 find thoſe &+ of the Earth i in the 
"Globe, or the Map, 4n which 1 the Sun aan Srl int RiFandies, 
viz, one place after another. 


FPS, LS ace + 


£ 


From the day given, the place of the Sun in the Ecliptick may be found, 


according to the method of hepa 246 (hanger. 
In the rar Let the place of the brought to the point of the Me- 


ates, PEE it i Ger etthe Globe ured rou: 71 


Vp ip, Let pero dine Epc bom | 


Ordo +) either conſiſt oY ſtrait or <d | Lines. wg TOR 
Parallel ſhall hechole demagged; WepLonghe © be in the 


ih ye Tavicpf the aa 
PE otro Nm 6 I inp the 


y (14 


Propoſition 
W 41 
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Propoſition KX. 


The day of the year being given, to find thoſe places o the Earth, in which 
for il Viz. ho Crate dhe h wot ſet, dikes thu þ Brod be the firit of 
Pha: ”: or " Tolls oro 


hoſt, 1n which the Yun dath wot {et Ih 4 
flaces rn which the $un dotÞudt ariſe, with! 


The day muſt be one of thoſe; which fall between the 21: of Misch ; and Theday of | 
the 21:5 of Fuze; or the 21th of September, arid the 21th of December. bref =+ 1, 
Firſt of all, let the place of the S## iii the” Ecliptick at the day given be thoſ# places of 
found, then the reſt will follow ſo. the ard fn 
in the Gtobe ; Letthe place of the'Nis in the Erliprick be brought to the 322.0 T4 
Meridian ; and how many degrees are interceþted betweth thar atid the A:- wee” ls 
quaror in the Meridian, let be numbred, from rhe Pole towards the 
- or how many degrees art between the [4&6 of the $&n and the 
Pole, let ſ6 thany be tid red CE 4 ke 6 wards the Pole; let the 
Termof the Numetation be noted With 4 br let 4 P4Hallel be drawn 


to it, 


All the x ted in this Plritiet fatisfi6 the firſt d&mahd ; but thoſe 
places which are ſoaght for in the ſecodd place, Fill be iri the Parabe! equally 


diſtarit from the other Pole, 

In Maps ; Let the Declinationof the Sun noted, be ciambred from the Pole 
rewards the Xiquator, in the Lateral line, 41d tet the Parallet of the Higua 
tor be drawn through the Term. Aff the in this Parallel of b 
the PLn»fphieres art thoſe dentarided : The places of the ſecond _ all 
be found in the farti® degrees in the Paralles, why fron the 6ther P 
gence the Toe of tlir Dectindtlon, Tet the Eotttile be foand for rs plate 


Propofition XT. 


tonppate the Lovind and Marnitede of aBthe Zones, i# Miles, of ſom 
ot her rf amons Meaſaves, » 


The Latiradl'of Ctrl rt 7 ra Api VIE. 23 - on both parts The compur- 
of- the equator : the Catitud, Pe TT 1*' 61 The tion of the La- 
prin cm” { w/c phy! ,144 6 the Fri- ne nd 

Lo ees being the Zones im 
uf i eat x Where's x, the Latitad: fo WRT _— 
avler: oteof tte Toliprrare, none - 
2m mp ra > ered treat the 59, in the divers 


2m ls oe wu ther do” appettain udits the following 
Chap +Hhem | 


"£11 \Dbe'Compleat Part of *, Book-II. 


CH AP. XXV. 


Of the Longitude of the Days in divers Places of the Earth: And 
of the diviſion of the Earth inzo Climates, which proceed. from 


them. 


Propoſition I. 


In two Days. of the ear are the Xquinoxes, or the Night equak to the Day 
in all paces of the Earth. St ow 


The Days and He Days are thoſe in which the Sun.eatreth the] Aquator, whether he 
Nights in all ..; deſcribes the ſame by. Motion, -or Diurnal circymyolution ;,which is, 
placez are © when that he entreth the frlt degree of Aries, and the firlt degree of Libra, 
days of the VIZ, On the 21th of Marth, and the 21th of September, according to the 
year. Gregorian Kalendar: Now, we: ſhall ſhew, that. on theſe days. the. Night is 
__ to the. Day, , conſiſting of. twelye hours in, all places of the .Earth : 
Now'this Day noteth the ſtay of the'Sun above the Horizon ; and the Night, 

the ſtay-beneath the Horizon. ., I «| Ir 
Take any place in the Globe, and let the Po/e be elevated for the'Latitude 
of that place, . ſo that the Wooden Horizon _w become the Horizon of that 
lace, Then let the firſt degree of Aries or, Libra be  ootony inthe Oriental 
Horizon, the Index at the twelft hour of the Horary Circle: then turn the 
Globe, until the firſt Jegree of AFies comic. to, the Qccidental Horizon, , you 
ſhall ſee that the Index in the Horary Cirtle hath paſſed twelve hours.,,, The 
ſame method may be uſed to manifeſt the Night, conſiſting of twelve 

hours. ; 

In Places ſcituated in the Poles of the Earth, which are only two ; the Sur 
neither riſeth nor ſetteth.in theſe two days oh, tye year,. but his: Center ſhall be 
wheeled round in the Horizon (which is the ſame with the; A#quator,): fo that 
they ſhall have at one time both Day and Night. Seeing therefoge that in 

_other places, the term of the Days and Nights is a moment , there,on the con- 
..., trary, the intire revolution of Natural day, is, the term or medium of the per- 
? etual ap aryney or diſappearancy of the Sun. Andia theſe twodays of the 
M4 uno! tats,(xt e21th of Morch, and 21th of Se ember the half Sun ſhall 
/ be above the Horizon in.thple-rwo places,and half beneath it.-And ofthe 21th 
of March in the Pole Avtick, it ſhall make the'beginning of a Jong, day: of -ſix 
Months ;. and'6n the 2 17h of September, {hall be the beginning of a_ long night 
of fix Months, 45 we ſhall ſhe anon.;. therefore it is ns, abſurdity, ;that ſome 
places for twenty four hours thould neither have night or day. Here I ſhall 
mention many things peculiar to the Po/#s above other places of the Earth, 
VIS. . 

Several chingss 1. The Sun in a whole year only once riſeth, and once ſetteth ; that is to ſay, 

here noted pe- jt riſethin one A£quinox, and ſetteth in the other; 

an OMe 2.They haveno Meridres,or Midnight,at a certain time;but at all hours they 

other places of have a _ Meridies tor ſix Months, or perpetual Night for ſix Months. 

the Earth, 2, No Iyxed Stars ariſe, nor ſet ; but ſome remain perpetually above the 

Horizon, abd \dme always beneath ir. 

4. The Stars keep the ſame Altitude above the Horizon, and diſtance from 
the Vertex, as the Sur alſo doth in his whole Diurnal circumvolution. 

5. No Winds there can be called Northern, for they are all Southern in the 
Artick Pole ; and contrariwiſe in the Antartick Pole, all Northern, and none 
Southern, Weſtern, or Eaſtern; 

6.1f the Stars and Sun do not move, but the Earth, according to Coperni- 
cus his Hypotheſis, then it the Eye were a point, that it could be ſeated in 


the 
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the Pole,” all the Stars, Sun, and Moon, would appear immovable in. the ſame 
Plata. | 
All theſe are eaſily ſhewed by the Globe. 
Propoſitzon, - IL 
In places ſituated inthe Zquator, the days and nights are always equal; 
TIn.the places of the Poles, there is only one day, and one.night in the 


whote-year. Now the day ts longer than the night in the North Pole ; 
but inthe South, the day is ſhorter than the night. 


Take any place you pleaſe in the Globe, you muſtſhew that in every day in +4. fete and 
the year; the night-is equal ro - the day ; that is,.that the Sus for fo long nights a/«aics 
time remaineth- beneath the Horizon, as he doth above it. Take the day 0; <4! '» pla- 
the year as you pleaſe, and let the place of the -Sun be eqqyred after tO'it} thc cauater, 


- which}! is noted in the Ecliptick : rheq let the pct taken. be placed in the 
Vertex, that.the Poles may hang..over the Horizon ; tor ſo the Wooden 
Horizon ſhal! be-the Horizon ofthe places of the A&:4uaror. Let. the place of 
the Sur be brought to the Meridian, and the Parallel deicribed,' which the 
Sun perfefteth thatday. Then let the two Points of this Parallel in the 
Horizon be noted, and it will be manifeſt, that the Arch of this Parallel 
above the Horizon,. will be equal to the Arch which is beheath the Hori- 
zon,” And becauſe'the Motzon of the $## Diurnal is equal, as that of all 
the' Stars; therefore.in an equal time, it will paſs through the, equal Ar- 
ches of the Parallels, ..So that-the. firſt part of the Propolition concerning 
every day is ſhewed. 5. Now for the ſhewing of the other part of the places 
* ofthe Poles, either: of the Poles muſt be placed inthe Vertex of the Wood- 
en Horizon, ſo ſhall this be the Horizon of the Pole. | 
And the Globe being turned round, we ſhall” fee that 'ohie half of the E- 

cliptick.'remaineth above , the Horizon, and the other beneath ir, There- 
| fore whilſt:the Sux, is in this,. he ſetteth not, whilſt in that he riſeth nor? 
And he is more Gaies. ir the Northern Semicircle of the Ecliptick, than in 

the Southern by nine daies, Therefore his perpetual ſtay above the Hori- 

zon ſhall be longer,than beneath. it of the Pole Ari;ot. Butit is otherwiſe 


in the Amtart#ick Pole. | 


Propofition IT. ex 


In places Hing beneath the Equator, and the Pole, no days are equal to 
the nights, except the two days of the KquinoQtials, but all the ref} are 
either greater on leſſer than the nights. | 


Let any place in the Globe be taken beneath the Fiquator, and the Pole, The days nor 
and let the Pole be Elevated according to the Latitude of the place, and any as 


day of the year being taken, ( except the daies of the Aquznoxes ). Let the | 
_ ofthe Sun for that day be found, and Tobe noted 1n the Ecliptick, and 4* 
being brought to the-Meridian, let the Parallel be deſcribed, which the Sun ma- 
keth by his Diurnal Circumrotation. Let the two Points of this Parallel in the 
Horizon be noted, and .it will be manifeſt, that the Arch of the Parallel above 
the Horizon is greater. or leſſer than the Arch of the Parallels lying hid be- 
neath the Horizon, and.ſo.the day, or ſtay of the Szz above, the Horizon, will 
be greater or leſſer than beneath it, | 

Or in the place of the- Sun brought to the Oriental Horizon, let the Index 
be placed aboye the.x 2:4 hour of the Horary Cycle, and let the Cie turns 
ed round, until the,place of the Sur doth come to the Occidental Horizon; 
The Index in the Cock will ſhew the number of the ofthe day. Then 
let the Index be: brought. back-. to 12, and the*Globe turned round, 
until the place of the” Jun paſſing beneath the” Horizon, returns to the 
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Faſt. The Tsdex again will hew the nunber of the hours of the night, arid 
the inequality will be manifeſt. 


Propoſitzon. IV. 


A Place being given inthe Globe, or tht Latitude of a place being given, 
and the day of the year alſogivth, to find hdtv many hours the Sun in 
that day rematneth above the Arian of that place, and how many be- 
neath it ; that is, to find the Longitudt of the day and night for that 
place at the day given. 


Let the place of the Nu# in the Ecliptick at the day given be found. And 
Liticudeof let it be noted iri the Ecliptick of the G/obe, Let thie Pole be Elevated ac- 
places. cording to the Latitude of the place given. Let the place of the Sun be brought 
tothe Oriental Horizon, and the Index of the Circle to 12, let the Globe be 
turned round, until the place of the Sk come to the Occidental Horizon ; 
the Index will ſhew the namber of the hours of the day ; the other at 24 will 

ſhew the hours of the night. 


Propofition. V. 

In all places ſeated betwben the Equator, and the Pole Arctick, the long- 
eft day an __ night, is whek the Stn enters the firſt degree of Can- 
cer.; and 1 « ſhorteſt I , and longeſt night .is when the Sun entreth the 
firſt degree of Capricorn, But tn the places ſeated between the Aquator 
and the Antarctick Pole it is juſt contrary. 


Ofplacesſez To ſhew this on the Globe, \thke w at place you pleaſe, and et the Pole be 
the «Equator Elevated according to its Latitude, n according to the precteding Propo- 
and the Pole fition, find out the number of the hours, when the $4» is in the fiſt Degree of 
Cancer, then any other point of the Ecliptick being taken for any day of rhe 
car, let the number of the hours agzin be found for that day. And ft will 
og niclt, be manifeſt , that the number of the hours of the day, when the Sus ig in 
entreth into the firſt Degree of Cancer, is greater than the number of the hours of another 
Concer; and day ghnd becauſe this other day is taken at pleaſure, and in _ day the ſame 
and ighes * Demonſtration is in force, therefore the day, when the Suxis in the firſt Degree 
longeſt when of Cancer, is the longeſbof all daies, and conſequently the ſhorteſt night. _ 
to Copricors After the ſame way we may ſbew, that the day is the ſhorteſt, when the Sus 

is in the firſt Degree of Capricorn, and the nights the longeſt, | 

The ſame Method of Demonſtration hall be obſerved for places ſcituated on 
the other ſide of the AZquator, towards the Antarciick Pole. 


Propoſition VI. 


In the Northern places of the Earth, whilft the Sun moveth from the firſt 
degree of ny gras to the firſt of Cancer, the days continually encreaſe : 
and whilſt he moveth from the firſt of Caticer, #hto the firſt of Capri- 
corn, they continually decreaſe. But it is contrary it the places South- 
ernly, for they encreaſe from the firſt of Cancer, to the firſt of Capricorn; 
and decreaſe om the firi# of Capricorn, tothe firft'of Cancer, 

£ 


Ot the encrea- * po SR. —— > Es bs þ p 
= | Take any: Northern, place you pleaſe in the Globe, which lyeth between 
—__ of <e the ZEquator, andthe. Pole p ory) and et the Pole be Elevated for the La- 
5xaes in '© titude of that, * hen tekja bo jo more of = a7 114 ww Eclip- 
cesof the tick, which Le betWeen the firlt © ritorn, and thee fu ancer , 
Earh. he quantity Of the day may be ſound for theſe Points, or for the = 

| then 


» 
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? 
then in thoſe points; And it will be manifeſt;that the day from the day of the firſt 
of Cipricers being moreremote, will be greater than that day which | was 
m ore near to the tame day of the firſt of Capricorn, 

The ſame way we mult uſe inthe daies icituated between the firſt of Caneer, 
and the firſt of Capricorn, Andinplaces ſeated Southernly, we ſhall ſhew the 
Propoſition by ſuch like Merhod. The Demonſtration will be more per- 
ſpicuous, if that it be done through the Parallel Arches, which are above, and 
under the Hor: zon. 
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Propoſition VII. 


If the place of the Earth be more remote from the Fquator, or more propin- 
cate tothe Pole, than another place, the difference u greater between According to 
the dates'andithe nights, andthe longeſt day # greater, and the ſhorteſt ——— 
night « leſs, Contrariwiſe, if the place be more = the Xquator, the pe oa _— 
difference between the quantity of the daies and nights # leſſer, and the Aquaterand 
longeit day leffer, and the ſhorte? night greatey ; ſo 'that the places near -_ = the 
the AXquator, or ſcituate in the Torrid Zone, have almof? allthe days nights are 
equal to the nights, as the places of the Aquator it ſetf,, and the exceſs of longer and 
the longeſt day above that of the A:quinoCtial about one hony. —_— 


Take in the Globe two places, one more remote from the Xquator, the 
other more nigh , and take what day of the year you pleaſe ( except the A#-- 
quinexes ) you may ſhew that in the place more remote, the day more diffe- 
reth from the quantity of the night, than in a place more near the Aqua- 
for. 

Let the place of the Sur in the Ecliptick be found at the day taken, and 
noted in the Ecliprick of the Globe, Then let the Pole be Elevated for the 
Latitude of the Earth of the one place taken, and let the Longitude of the day 
and the night, ( or the ſtay of the Sun above or b eneath the Hor:7202n )) in that 
place at the afſumed day be found by the {ixth Propoſition of this Chap. Then let 
the Pole be Elevated for the Latitude of the other place ; and [et the Longitude 
of the day and night, or ſtay of the Sur above or beneath the Horizon, be found 
at the ſame aſſumed day. Let this Longitude fo found, be compared with the 
other, and the truth ot this Propoſition will be manifeſt, 

So that the place more remote hath all the daies of one half year longer, 
than the place more nigh. Onthe contrary, it will have all the daies of the 
other half year ſhorter. 

Corollary, What hath been ſhewed of all the daies of the year ( except the 
Aiquinottials) the ſame is alſo of force in the quantity of the longeſt and 
ſhorteſt day, And in thisit is moſt obſerved, and noted, becauſe here is the 
greateſt difference between the Longitude of the night and day, not ſo.great 
in other daies of the year. Therefore of the two places, that which is more 
remote from the A:quator, or more near to the Pole, hath thElongeſt day 
greater than-the place moreVicine to the Aquator : and the ſhorteſt day lelſer. 


Propoſition VII. 


All places of the Earth ſcituated in one of the ſame Payallel, have all 


the days of the year equal, and therefore the ſame quantity of the 
longeſt day. 


The Demonſtration of this Propoſition is eafie by the Globe. Let any Pa- | 
rallel be taken ig the Globe, and what places you pleaſe, Let the Pole be Ele- 7552 
vated for the Latitude of this Parallel, and let any Parallel of the Sur be taken according to. 
for any part of the year : Out of the Degree let the Tropick of Cancey be taken Mer forurts 
for the longeſt day; let one of the places taken be conſtituted under the Meridi- the cameearal- 
an, that fo it may poſleſs the Vertex of the Hor: zon ; or that the Wooden Ho- |l. 
r:20n may be the Horizon of the place, Thenlet the Arch of the Tropick above 


Gg 2 the 
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the Horizon be noted, or the two points ofthe ſame which are in the Horizon 
' for the Archin theſe, denoteth the ſtay of the Sur above the Hor/zon of the 
lace; then lt the ſecond place be brought tothe Meridzan or Vertex, that 
the Wooden Horizon may be the Horizon of 4t, and let the Arch of the Tro- 
pick above the Horizon again be marked, which if it be compared with the 
tormer, we ſhall find that they are equal. The ſame may be ſhewed alſo by 
hours on the Horary Cycle, 
Therefore the Sx remaineth an equal time above the Horizons of thoſe pla-, 
ces, and therefore the daies ſhall be equal, as alſo the nights. 


Definitions. 


From theſe aforeſaid Propoſitions, the Original of the diviſion of the Earth 


Obſereations 1919 CHrmates,is ealily to be nnderſtood. | 
For a Climate is ſaid to be one part of the Earth of thoſe parts into which 


COoncernn 

«Climate. the Superficies ſcituated between the Equator and the Pole 1s fo cut by drawn 
Parallels, that the longeſt day in the Parallel more remote from the A:quator, 
exccedeth the longeſt day of the Parallel more near the Equator in a cer- 
tain part ofan hour, or number of hours. V7. Half an hour in places ſcitua- 
tedeven to the Artickh Circle; in other places a whole hour, or ſome hours, 
and daies, | | 

The begining of a Climate-is called a Parrallel, with which the Climate be- 
gineth, and is more nigh the A&quator : The end ot a Climate is called a Pa- 
ralle] terminating the Climate. 

The middle ot a Climate is called 'a Parallel, drawn almoſt through the mid- 
dle Superficies of a Climate, ſo that in that the longeſt day exceedeth the long- 
eſt day of the begining of a Climate, by a.quarter of an hour, or an half difte- 
rence, wherein the longeſt day of the endot a Climate, exceedeth the longeſt 
day ofthe begining of a Climate. "PAR 

A Parrallel ſpace, is ſaid to be that, which the middle Parrallel of a Climate 


comprehendeth, with the begining, or end of a Climate, 


7 Propoſition IK . 

Tf move places of the Earth be taken from the Equator, towards the Pole, 
whoſe diſtance from the Xquator equally augmenteth, from one degree, 
fo 10, 20, 30, 40 degrees. The longeſt days intheſe places ſhall not be 
equally - greater, or not equally augment ; but they ſhall more augment 
in | places more remote, and where the place #w more near to the 
Pole. | 


Touching the | 
- > To ſhew the Verity of this —_— by the Globe, let places be taken re- 


ken fromthe mate from the Atquator towards the Pole by an equal encreaſe of diſtance, 


e/Xquator tO- , . | ! 
1x che Pete, 74S. for conveniency, Parallels of 10, 20, 20, 40, 50, bo degrees -of- Latitude. 


wards the Po/ 
For theſe Parallels in the G/obe, let the Pole be Elevated to the Latitude of 


10 degrees, and the firſt degree of Cancer being brought to the Oriental Hori- 
Z0n, and that being noted ; let the point of the Troprc4 be alſo noted, which 
then isin tae Occ:dental Horizon. For the Arch of the Tropzck then being 
above the Horizon, ſheweth .the ſtay of the Sur above the Horizon of the 
lace 10 degrees of Latitude. The hours of this his'ſtay may alſo be known 
y the Index and Horary Circle. | 
Then let the Pole be Elevated according to the Latitude of the ſecond place 
20 degrees, and the firſt degree of Cancer, being again brought to the Or:ental 
Horizon, let the point of the Trop:ck be noted in the Occidental : for the Arch 
above the Horizon will again note the ſtay, which alſo may be known by the 
Index, and the ;jC:rcle in the Hours: 


The 
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The ſame may be uſed with places whoſe Latitude is 45, 50,.60,70 degrees; 
and the like ; which being done, let the D:urnal hours of the Suns ſtay above 
the the Hor: 202, or the Arch of the Tropick be compared, and it will be mani» 
feſt, that the quantity of the longeſt day doth much more increaſe in places 
more remote, than inthe places more adjacent to the /tq#ator, and therefore 
the encreaſe of the longeſt day . doth more augment, than the encreaſe of the 
diſtance of the places from the /xquator. wy 

Note, what hath been ſaid, and ſhewed concerning the longeſt day, that is 
true of all the daies of one half of rhe year, and is demonſtrated after the-ſame 
manner, i! inſtead of the Tropick of Cancer, the Parallel of the place be taken, 


And therefore although Generals mult. be delivered generally, yet becauſe the 


Dodrine of Climates eſpecially requireth the Explication of the increaſe of the 
longeſt ' day, therefore we do not obſerve in this Doctrine that Law, 


* alias fem 


Propoſition X 


V ſo many places oy Parallels are ſo taken Between the ZXquator and the 
Pole, that the longeft day of one place,. exceedeth the longeſt day of the 
Vicine place, ( which # more nigh the Xquator ) every where equal in 
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exceſs, or that the longeſt day equally may encreaſe, theſe Parallels ſhall of earalle!s 


not equally be diftant one from another, (viz. every vicine Couple) but 
theſe which are more remote from the Xquator, ſball have a leſs diſtance 
than thoſe more near the Aquator. 


The truth of this Propoſit zon is ſhewed from the precedent, for if theſe Pa- 
rallels ſhould be equally diſtagt from one another, zz, every two Vicine, the 
quaritity of the longeſt day in theſe Parallels would not Augment by an equal 
encreaſe, as we have here ſhewed. And it is now laid down that the places 
or Parallels ſo taken equally encreaſe, that the longeſt day may equally in- 
creaſe 1n them; wm every two Vicine or near Parallels, ſhall not ſo equal- 
ly be diſtznt one from another, but manyParallels being taken trom the Aiqua- 
ror towards the Pole, on this condition, that the longeſt day may equally en- 
creaſe, Theſe Parallels ſhall not be equally diſtant from one another, but the 
diſtance of the third from the ſecond, ſhall be leſſer than the ſecond trom the 
firſt, that of the fourth leſs from the third, that Of the fifth leſſer from the 
fourth, and fo forwards. | 

Corollary, and becauſe that many of the Climates are ſo taken, that the longs 
eſt day in the final Parallel of the Climate, exceedeth the longeſt day of the 
begining at the Climate by half an hour ; it followeth from this Propoſition, 
that the Climates More remote from the Aquator, are leſs broad, or more 
narrow, then theſe more near the Aquatcy ; and therefore the Latitude, and 
Magnitude of the Climates, decreaſeth towards the Pole. Hence it cometh to 
pals, ſecing that the Climates at length would become very narrow towards 
the Pole, it that the ſame exceſs ſhould be kept, v:z. the exceſs of half an hour, 
{o that Geographers define the bounds of the Northern Climates not by half ag 
hour, but firſt by whole hours, and then by whole dates; 


between the 
quat or agd 
the Polt. 


T he Compleat Part of Book 1I, 


Propoſition Xl, 


The number of the hours 4 the longeſt day being given in any place or Pa- 
rallel of the Earth, to find the Latitude of the place, or Elevation of the 
Pole of this Parallel, and to exhibit the Parallel it ſelf in the Globe 


or to exhibit thoſe places where the longeſt day # ſo great. 


For the find- Let the place of the Sun of the longeſt day, be brought to the Meridian, 
= the Lati- T'zt the Index be brought to the 12th, hour of the Horary Cycle : let the Globe 
men 0  beturned, until the Ingex ſhew that hour of the Cycle, from which the given 
The longeſt number of the longeſt day is denominated, and then let the point of the Tro- 
Sy pick in the Meri4:an be noted. Then let the firſt degree of Cancer be brought 
places,is when to the Oriental Horizon, and the Meridian in the Grena, be ſo moved to the 
the ts sin Pole, Elevated or depreſſed, until the other noted point of the Tropick be in 
— ” the Occidental Horizon ; but ſo thar the firſt degree of Cancer be yet in the 
. Eaſt : which being done, number the Degrees of the Elevation of the Pole. 
For that is the ſought for Elevation, or Latitude of the Parallel, which you 
ſhall find in the very Globe it ſelf, if you number ſo many Degrees in the M 
ridian from the Aquator towards the Pole, and a Chalk being apply- 
ed, you may turn round the Globe to the term of the Numeration. For 
the deſcribed Parallel is that which is ſought. The Probation of the Method 


IS caſte, 


LO 


Propoſition XII. 


The number of ſome days being given, to find out" the Latitude of the 
places, or Parallels, and to exhibit the place of the Frigid Zone on the 
Earth, when the Sun for ſo many days ſetteth not, and for ſo many more 
as tſet h ul, , 


Further con- Letthe number of the daies be divided in half, and let ſo many Degrees be 
cerning the numbred in the Ecliptich from the firſt Degree of Cancer, as that divided or 
-— * halfnumber js, or as many Unites as this hath, (the Numeration may be made 
from both parts of this begining.) Let the term be be noted with Chalk, if 
the daics be more than thirty ; the number of the Degrees muſt be taken leſ- 
ſer than an Unite, Then let this noted point be brought to the Meridian, 
and let the Degrees interrupted between that and: the Pole be numbred. 
For theſe are the ſought for Elevation of the Pole, or == of the places, 
wherein ſo many daies as are given, the Sun ſetteth not, nd in ſo many daies 
riſeth not, You ſhall find the very places and Parallels in the Globe, if that 
you number the found out Latitude from the A&quator, towards the Pole in 
the Meridian, and deſign * the Parallel by Chaulk applyed tothe Term. 
_ this is that ſought for, and it containeth all rhe places fought 
or, 
For the Demonſtration of this Solution, let the Pole. be Elevared for the 
Latitude of the places found out, and it will be manifeſt, that the noted De- 
grees of the Ec/zptick about the firſt Degree of Gancey ſet not beneath the Ho- 
71201, but remain above it. The Sun therefore paſſing over theſe points of 
the Echprick, ſetteth not : now he paſſeth through theſe points in ſo many 
days, asare given, as is apparent by the connſtruftion. After the ſame manner 
we ſhall ſhew the truth of this Solution concernig the daies, in which the Sur 


doth not ariſe at all in the places Parallel found. 


Corollary, 


" 
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Corollary, It is cafic therefore to find the Elevation of the Pole of thoſe 
places, or Cl;mates, whichvlie in the Frig:4 Zone, where the longeſt day En- 
creaſeth not by hours, but by a number of whole daies. . , _ 


Propoſition XIII. 
To fFame or compoſe a Table of the Climates. 
This is called @ Table of Climates, in which at the beginning, middle and ® ihe mating 


end of every Climate, the Elevation of the Pole, or Latitude of the Parallel, ny __ 
and the very quantity of the _— day is found noted; as alſo the interval 
of the Climiates, or diſtance of the, Parallels, | 

The Conſtrui#:os is caſte, for from the order of the C);mates, the quantity 
for the lotigeſt day for the beginning, middle, or end ofevery C/:mate is 
found, by: adding + of. an heur, to twelve hours by 'a continual Suc- 
ceſſion. | | 

Then from the quantity of the. longeſt day of every Parallel, is found out 
the Elevation br Latitude of the Pole of every one of them, according to the 
X1. Propoſition. CE : > 7 N 

Laſtly, you have the interval,-or Latitude of the Clemates, if you take the 
Latitude of the beginning Parallel, from the Latitude of the ending LPucytdet 
All theſe being-ooted in the Table, we ſhall have « Table of the Climates, 
which I have berennto annexed. - : | 


Ge 


- 
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A A Table of EY Cholates and Parallels 


1 | 


Climates. ) Parallels. _ 1 Longeſt days. 
The * * Jour. min. 
fir ſt. | ing ml, arr 9 8 © 
am" "wnd Vbegin®"'-'xz i; 
| ng of the 2+ | .I9 30 
The** > **: : middle, | | "12 45 
ſecond of elle £48. "4413 'D 
The '>1'Þ Themiddle, {13 © ng 
third. the end, SE 30 
TR@1700! *1 1 The middle,” * | "13 "a5" 
fourth. ""theend. - ue o 
The | . The middle, , | 14 I5. 
fifth, the end. 1714 7 20+ v- 
The' | The middle, | ogq 110 t 4gls 
ſixth.  -theend.” © 0 þ 5 0) 
The The middle, Ig I5 
ſeventh the end. I5 30 
The The middle, 15 45 
eighth; -| theend. 16 * 
The The middle, 16 15 
ninth, the end, 16 ZO 
The The middle, 16 45 
tenth the end. 17 © 
The The middle, 17 I5 
event. A —— +87 30 
he” © ©—"7T""Tnemi 4 RB Hs + = | 
twelfth. the end. I O 
The thir- The middle, | -18 I5 
teenth. the end; -18 JO 
The four- | The middle, 18 45 
teenth, the end. 19 O 
The fif- | © | The middle, 19 15 
teenth, | the end. 19 30 
The ſix- The middle, 19 45 
tecnth. the end, 20 O 
The ſe- The middle, 20 I; 
venteenth the end. 20 3O 
The eigh- } The middle, | 20 45 
teenth. the end. 21 © 
The nine- The middle, 21 I5 
teenth. the end. 21 JO 
The twen- | The middle, 21 45 
tieth. - the end. 22 O 
The The middle, 22 I5 
z1/t. the end. 22 Zo 
The .\_| The middle, .| 22 » 45 
224,” . the end. 23 O 
The 'The.middle, 23 I; 
234. the end. 23 zo 
The | The middle, 23 45 
24th. the end. 24 O 


Elevation 
of the Pole. 
ldeg, thin. 
0 © & 
i5 
| $ 25 
12 JO 
16 25 
to”. - 39 
Rn WE 
27 40 
30 '-4/' 20 
_ 
136 28 
nay tinrni2n 
ar | ng” 
my = 
45 29 
47 20 
49 T 
50 3 
51 5 
53 "17 
54 27 
F5 34 
56 37 
57 32 
58 29 
59 ol 
$9 
O 40 
- 18 
- 55 
62 25 
62 54 
63 23 
64 40 
64 6 
o4 zo 
5 9 
bg ; 
65. 21 
o5 35 
47 
& 57 
” 6 
6 14 
66 20 
66 25 
66 28 
66 30 
66 31 
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The Climates were 'wont to be extended no further , becauſe that in the 
following places the Longeſt day doth not increaſe by hours, but by whole 
Days, or Diurnal revolutions ; and it is loſt labour to compute them. Not- 
withitanding the following Canon will ſhew the Elevation of the Pole, or 
Latitude of the Places, where the Longeſt days increaſe by whole 
Months. 


Months, I 2 2 4 $5 6 
The Latitude@ deg. min.| deg. min. | deg.min. | de . min, deg. _— deg. min, 
of the places Y67 20 | bg 30 | 73 20 | 20 8, © Ig &®o 
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Propoſition XIV; 


To explain the method of other Geographers in reckoning of the Climates, 
and making the Table of the Climates, 


The Ancient gy ne , eſpecially the Greci2ns, who ſuppoſed only a The aividon 


ſmall portion of the 


arth to be inhabited, becauſe that as well the places of the Earth 


Northernly, as thoſe of the Torrid Zone, they denied, as impoſlible ed be in- - bo 
habited ; therefore they divided only that portion of the Earth, which they Grugrapdr:. 


knew, into Climates, and ſoonly numbred ſeven Climates from the Aquatoy 
towards the Pole Artick, and named them from ſome noted place, through 
which the Parallel of -the Climates paſſed ; viz. 

The firſt C/;mate they called, the Climate through Meyroe, (which is an 
Iſland and City in Africa, encompaſſed by the Nz/e.) | 

The —_—_— Syene, a City of Aigypr, 

The third, through Alexandria in Aigypr. 

The fourth, through the Iſland of Rhodes; 

The fifth, through the Helleſpont. Others through Rome. . | 

The (ixth, through Boryi#henes, a famous River of the European Sari 
mats. Fn] 

The ſeventh, through the Riph4an Mountains of Sermatia. 

The Ancients numbred not the other C/imates from the other ſide of the 
FE quator towards the South, becauſe all thoſe places were unknown to them ; - 
and many thought , that the Sea poſleſled all-the ſuperficies' of the Earth, 
Which, feeing it ſeemed ſomewliat im e to the latter , theſe alſo: num- 
bred the E/imates from the other fide of the _— and they named 
them, not from any noted places, (for they had no ledge of any,) but 
by the ſame appellations with thoſe of the Northern, © 7 prepoling the 
Prepofition 4&1}, as the Climate 4/1} Nt Mei; as if you ſay, the 
Climate oppoſite to the Climate through Meroe or Syene, &c. 


But when through eſs of time, they diſcovered many parts of the gy; cy. 
Earth lying towards the South Pole to be inhabited, many more Climates mates added 
were numbred and conſtituted. Some named the eighth Clime from the _ —_ 


Palus Meots ; the ninth, from the Baltick Sea; the tenth, the eleventh, 
and the reſt, from other places. Which denominations, although not ne- 
ceſſary for the conſtruQtion of a Table, yet they may be added unto our 
Table in thoſe Are , where we have placed the number of the Climates : 
for ſo the Climates will ſtick cloſer in our memory, as alſo the Places in 
every Climate ; and we may be able to make a better compariſon between 
the difference of Cold and Heat. But this is better to leave to the Ind 

of the Reader, and to thoſe that are Studious , than to add it to it, that 
we may afford them a greater occaſion of contemplating the Terref#rial 
Globe ; and by this means may more caſily commit them to Memory. 


H h You 
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You muſt alſo take notice, that the Ancients did not begin the Numera- 

" tion of the Climates from the AZgvator it ſelf, as our Table doth, -but from 

the Place or Parallel, where the Loogeſt day confiteth of 12+ hours ; and 

therefore their firſt Climate is the ſecond in” our Table, their ſecond our 

third, and-ſo on: for they ſuppoſed thoſe places ,, which we aſcribe ro: the 

firſt Climate , could not poſſibly be inhabited by men , by reaſon of rhe ex- 

” ceſſive heat of the Sun, that therefore they jugge it. not meet to reckon 

i- thoſe places ; but ſeeing that Experience hath demonſtrated the contrary , 

we would obſerve their Mode of naming and conſtituting of thoſe Cli- 
mares... 

. Prolomy beginneth the firſt Climate from the Parallel, where the Longeſt 
day is 124 hours ; or where the Latitude or diſtance from the Aquator, is tour 
degrees 15 minutes, 

The matter is of no great concernmentz yet-it is better to begin from the 
FEquator, thatall the places may lie in ſome Climate. | 


Ls 


Propoſition XV. 
To ſhe the uſe of the Table of the Climates, 


1; The Latitude of ſome place, or Elevation of the Pole, being given, to 
know the quantity of the Longeſt day in that place, and the Climate in which 
itheth. \ | ; _ 

Let the given Elevation of the Pole be: in the Table, and on the 
> «rs ton we ſhall find both the quanqey of-che Longeſt day, as alſo the 

te-and the Parallel. If that the given Elevation cannot be found in the 
gr take that Elevation which is leſs near, or the like, which is found 
iN tC I aDIE. ASE Pld B $+ | | 

2. The Longitude of the Longeſt day of iog given, which a 
perſon hath obſerved, or moors, ud gym md tr the Lars 

a * ue of that place," the” Parallel, and. the. Climate” ig which. that” place 

know the La- lietÞ. » | L 241) is 101i » -YO'v= I} | 13-138 3 

Enter the Table with the Latitude given, and you ſhall ſee on the oppolite 
= gs the Latitude and-the: Place demanded ; as-alſo the Climate and 
Pardtietst:;) 1556-202 £01 when F2:30-29: of avidn M012 64 
 (13x\ Ac Clamate'boing given, to determine the Longitude of the Longeſt da 
che Elevation of the Pale; Mats wn £5D, - } | geſt > 
ollbildlaci onthe very fight of 'the Tables - - _ - -/ , 
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CHAP. xxvt 


Of the Light , Heat, C old, Rains, in the diverſe parts of the Earth 
or Zones, and other properties of the Zones. 


Propoſition I. 


yg Cauſes are _ to gener ate and procure Light, Heat, Cold, and 
ain, with other Mettors in the places of the Earth, and the vicine 
Air. LY, "1 


I. He move, or leſs, or no obliquity of the Rays of the Sun coming to, or Ofthe cauſes 
| emitted on-any place. For{the Rope Gag ndicular on any * fe 
place cauſe great heat, and the other Rays fliding oblique Y » have for that 
yery reaſon a leſs power of heating, by how much the obliquity of them is 
the greater ; that is, by how much the more they decline from the. perpendi- 
cular Ray. | =, 
& * The diurnal flay of the Sun above the Horizon of the plate, For the ſame 
--2 maketh more hot , and changeth the Air iri a longer time, than in a 
ch: Me; | 
3. The depreſſion of the Sun beneath the Hotizon, being move or leſs in the 
Night ſeaſon. For this difference of depreſſion cauſeth , that either more or 
leſs Light is perceived in the Air; alſo more or leſs Heat, Rain, thick Clouds, 
Hitherto belongerh the Twilight. "> 
The more ov leſs Elevation of the Moon above the Horizon , the more 
ors eſſion of the ſame beneath the Horizon; the more or leſs Diurnal 
ſtay of the ſame above the Horizon: The Cauſes are the ſame with thoſe al- 
ledged in the three foregoi / wn omg 9 
5. The ſame may be ſaid of fixed Stars, eſpecially of thoſe more noted ones, The Planets 
qd of the five other Plpnets , Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus a#d Metcury. =_ ned 
For they 


generate ſome light and heat in the Air, although ir be but little, and = nn 

change the Air divers ways, and raiſe Vapours, if that we may credit Aſtyo- the Air. 
MOmer s. 

6. The propriety or ſpecies of the Earth of every place. For where the 
Earth is Luk pho and or , Dj for the moſt part Non more Cold, than 
where. it is ſu/phureous and fat ; and here again it 1s more fertil.. Where there 
is much Saud, and no Rzvers, there is greater Heat. | 

7, Lakes,or the Sea adjacent. From thence alſo Fumes and Miſts are raiſed Fumes and 
more moiſt and frequent in the Air; and the Rays are leſs powerfully refleRed Miſt proceed 
from the Sea, than from the Earth. b : 

8. The ſcituation of "Faces. . For the Sun ateth otherwiſe on Mountains 
and Mountainous | " than on Valleys and Plains: Moreover Mowiitdins 
hinder the . free acceſs of the Rays of the Sux to the ſubject places; for to 
them.the Vapours of the Air are in ſome ſort attratted ; whence the Mown- See Chap.20. 
tains change the ſeaſons of the adjacent places , as Heat, Rain, and the like, 
_ theſe would be otherwiſe in the Subjed places, if that the Mounr4ins were 

ent... :....5 > role. 

. The Winds eſpecially , the general. So the Eteſian twinds temperate The Winds 
and allay the Canicular heat, ' A general Wind inthe Torrid Zone, eſpecially =< _ 
the Subſolan winds in Braſilia, render the Heat temperate ; whgn in A- weather. 
frica, which is Occidental, the Heat is vehemenit , becauſe theſe places feel 
not {0 general a Wind; "The Northern winds are cold and dry ; the Sou- 
thern, warm and moiſt in our places. 


Hh 2 10.Clouds 
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10, Clouds, Rain and Fogs, take away and diminiſh light and heat. I ſup- 
poſe that there are not many.cauſes of this variety in /:ght and heat, tc. which 
1s obſerved in divers places of the Earth, or alſo in the fame places ; but yet in 
a different time or ſeaſon, 


Propoſition FE. * 


How are the Seaſons of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, 7s 
be defined ?! . 


The four See- Although in Sciences we ought not to contend and diſpute concerning 
yacof the Definitions ; yet becauſe certain Homonymes or Likeneffes do here occur , 
without the Explication of which there will arife much confuſton in the 
following Dodtine : therefore I will ſo ſe this Queſtion, that you may 
the more cautiouſly avoid this Homonyme, that they may not be decezved and 


intangled by the ſame. | . 
The Queſtion comprehendeth rwo difficulties : firſt, Wherher rbeſe Sea: 
, ſons ought to be defined from the entrance of the Sun, and ha ſlay in certain 
according to figgs of the Echiptick and Zodiack? Fot ſo Aitronomers- and mitt aid 
i r62 »;, commonly do, faying, that that is che Spring, whilſt the Sun moverh 
| the firſt te e of Aries to the firſt. of Cancer; that is Summer, whilſt the 
Sun moveth from the firſt of Cancer to the firſt of Libra: that is Autumn, 
whilſt the Sun moveth from the firſt of Z44ra to the firſt of Capricorn: and 
that.is Winter, whilſt the Sun moveth from the firſt of Capricorn to the firſt 
degree of Arjes, Now it is manifeſt, that theſe Definitions are not gegeral 
and agreeable to all places, becaufe they are only of force in the Northern 
places (ſcituated from the Equator towards the Pole Artick,) andnotin 
the Southern : ſo that for theſe Definitions, the fame perſons bring Definitions 
contrary. tothe former; ſaying , that in theſe places, the P7248 beginnerh 
from the firſt degree of Libra, proceeding unto the 0 icern : the 
Syrmmer, from the firſt of Capricorn to the Fir of Aries : the Autumn, from 
the firſt of Aries to the firſt of Cancer : and the Winter, from the firſt of Catr- 
cer to the firſt of Libra, | 
But from thence it would follow, that thoſe: Seaſohtis cannot poſlibly be de- 
fined.; which is falſe ; and Generals ought tobe defined by Generals, Second- 
ly, Definitions ſo made, cannot have place ini the places of rhe Torrid Zone ; 
or when the Sun paſſeth through the Vertex of thoſe places, then every 
one will then confeſs, that there ought to be Summer, except ſome. other 
cauſe obſtructed, in reſpe& of the Celeſtial cauſe : and fo in ſcitnated 
in the Aquator , the Spring or Summer ought not to be in the entrance 
of the Sun into the firſt of Aries, or Libra; but rather the Sum- 
mer, becauſe then he paſſeth through the Vertex. of thoſe places , and 
- cauſeth -great heat ;- except ſome other cauſe. hinders. er. can the 
Summer be transferred unto the firſt degree of Cone or Capricorn. The 
the or, and 


ſame alſo holdeth , concerning places fſcituated 
the Tropicks ; becauſe the Sun Fader through their Vertex , that 


he draweth near to the firſt degree of Cancer , or Capricorn , and there- 
fore firſt cauſeth the Summer there. For we muſt know , that although 


Definitions may be free ,. yet ſeeing that by the common notions of all 
Nations, they define the Summer by Heat, and the Winter by Cold, 
or at leaſt, by a leſſer degree of |Heat; and ſo the Definitions ought to 
be. made , that they may render as little as may be from theſe Notions, 
and in no ſort be contrary to them. | 

The ſame difficulty is, concerning the Sprihg and Autum of the places of 
the Torrid Zone ; yea, they do not ſeem to have place here , eſpecially in 


places which lye in the Equator. 
The 


U 


- 
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The ſecorid difficulty, for which this Queſtion is propoſed, is this, Whether 
the Seaſons are 10 be defined from the very 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter ; or the acceſs 'or receſs of the 
un For the common notion of the Men of Exrope, which they form con- 
cerning thoſe Seaſons, or in which- they do conceive them , eomprehendeth 
both, although they have more reſpeQ to brat than (old: But Afronomers 
are more attentive to rhe acce/fand Feceſ, or entrance of the Sw into certain 
Signsof the Zodi act, as we have ſaid before. Moreover itisobſerved in ma- 
places of the : 4 Zone, that thofe Seafors' anſwer not the acceſs and re- 
ceſs of the Swn ; but that contrary to the Celeftis! motion of the Sun, they 
are tried by « Winter (raging, not with cold, but with formy and r24ns,) when 
they ſhould have Suramer, by-ccaſon of the vicinity of the Jan; andon the 
contrary, they have Summer when the Sun isremote , when they ſhould have 


Winter, (of whict more anon,) #nd fo rhoſe People define riot the Sammes 


and Winter, by the geceſs of the Jun, and his entrance into certain Signs; but 
they define the Summer by its ſerenity, and the Winter by its rain and fome- 
what cold Air, And fo it is impoſlible ro make definitions of 'the Spring, 
Sammie, Antunm, and Winter, as wo be generdl and agreeable to-all thete pla- 
es, according to the notions of the People. NID 1 * 

Theſe difficulties thus confidered, 1 thus think ; Firtfeeg that in ciany 
places of the Torrid Zone, (as we have ſpoken in the ſecond difficulty,) and 
alſo ſome certain places of the Temperate Zones, Heat and Cold happen con- 
trary to the Celeſtial mode or motion of the Sun; yet notwithſtanding thoſe 
definitions cannot be made accurately by Heat and Cold : therefore theſe terms 
of the Seaſons muſt by ing as being Hemonymical, ſo that we muſt 
make. ſome Sroſers to be Celeſtial, and others Terreſtrial. I confeſs theſe 
terms to be Teſs tit, but the wane of better doth compel me to uſe them : ſo 
that it is rermed the Terxeſiroal Summer of any place, in which, in that place 
® great heat is, cauſed every-year by the Sun ; but the Celeſtial is term- 

that ſeaſon of the year, wherein « great heat ought to be. in that place, by 
reaſon of the vicinity of the Sun, So that is termed the Celeſt;a} Winter of a 
place, in which ſeaſon Cold ſhould be in that place, by reaſon of the great di- 
ſtance of the Sun ; but that ſeaſon is termed the Terreftrial Winter of an 
place, .in which there is very great Cold in that place every year. And al- 
though in many places the Ce/eftial md Terreſtrial Winter happen in one ſea- 
forof the year ; as alſo the Celeftiat and Terreſtrial Summey ; yet there are 
ſottie places of the Torrid Zone, where they obferve divers" ſeaſons of the 
year, as weſhallſhewir the following diſcourſe, The ſame ſhould be faid of 
the Celeſtial and Terreſtrial Spring, and likewiſe of the Autumn, 

Secondly, -— wy there are few places, where the Terreſtyial Summer 
and Winer differ from the Celeffsal in the ſeaſon of the year 5, bur in moſt pla- 
ces fall in with the” ſame time of the year: therefore the Celeftial Summer 
may Lammyr devr:ny the Summer ; fo alfo the iter, the Spring , and 
the Autamw, Bur when we ſpeak of the Terreſtrial, we muſt add the word 
Terreſtrial ; but where we ſimply ſay, the Summer , the Winter, Sprin and 
Autumn, we tre to underſtand te «4 ftial ſeaſons: agreeing with the Terre- 


how ſhall we make diffin@ and accurate definitions of the Summer(viz. 
tal) the Winter, the Spring, and the Autwnrs, fo that they may be 
for and alſo take ptace in the Torrid Zone? 

| 1 know no other Mode, whereby ſuch definitions may be made, but only 
MIR F5 


ftrial. 
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e* of heat and cold, viz. the — 


t. The Celeſtial Simmer of any place, is that ſeaſon of the year, whoſe be- The defiirl- 


inningis that day in the Meridzes of which, the Sun hath the ledft diftance 9n5 of the four 
Ca Ferret of the place, (and thar in the firſt ſeaſon, if the S## become —_ 4 


vertical ro that place in two ſea ) The end that day, in whoſe Mer#d:es 
the Sun receiveth a moderate diſtance from the firſt Vertex of that place, or 
whether it be leſſer than that of all other days of the year. ok 

| 2; That 
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2, That is termed the Winter of any place, the beginning of which is' that 
day, in,whoſe Mer:d:es the Sun obtaineth the greateſt diſtance from the Ver- 
tex of that place. And the end that day, in,whoſe Meridies the Sun acquireth 
a moderate diſtance from the Vertex of that place. 

. That ſeaſon is termed the Spring of: any place, which falleth between the 
D. of the Winter, and the; beginning of the Summer : or whoſe on. —_— is 
that day, in the Mergdies, of which the Sun hath, acquired a ate di- 
{tance 'irom the Vertex, when he hath come from a great diſtance,. And the 
endis that day, where in whoſe Mer:dies the! Sun” hath achuired a-very ſmall 
diſtance from the firſt Vertex of the place. a nie 3 

4, The Autamn of any place is 'termed that ſeaſon of the year, falling be- 
tween the endof Summer and the beginning of Winter; or whoſe beginning 
is thatday, in the, Meridies of which the Sun receiveth a mean diſtance from 
the Vertex of the place coming from a leſſer. - And the end that day,, in the 
Mer idies of which the Sun. hath obtained a very great diſtance from theVey- 
zex of the place, ; h 21 | 

According;to theſe Definitions, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, may 
be attributed to all;places of the Earth. Neither is it ealic to find oye any 0- 


ther Mode of ing them, ſo that they-,may .agree with all places. Now 
theſe Definitions being laid down, let us come to the matter it ſelf. | 


| Propofition III. 


The Celeſtial Summer of the places of the Earth , which lye between the 
Tropick of Cancer and the Pole Artick ,” beginneth with the _—_ 
the'Sun emto the firſt =p WH of Cancer" (viz. the 21. of June) and ends 
with the entrance of the Sun imo the firſt degree of Libra '(viz. the 21 of 
September,) and that together at once tn all thoſe places: So that Au- 
tumn # #n thoſe places, the Sun going from the firſt of Libra unto the firſt 
of Capricorn : the Winter, whili# the Sun moveth from the firſt of Ca- 
pricorn fo the firft of Aries: the Spring, whiliF the Sun moveth from the 
firſt degree of Aties unto the firſt of Cancer. b 


Further, con- The truth of this Propoſition-is eaſily ſhewed by the antecedent Definitions, 


Year, 


- from 


' the Sun into the firſt of 


Cons me #0d may be demonſtrated on the Globe, and in Univerſal Maps : nor gue Sun 


combing to the firſt degree of Cancer, hath the leaſt diſtance in the Meridies 
e Vertexes of every.one of the places of the Northern, T, ate, and 
Frigid Zone. After the fame Mode, the Sun in the firſt degree of Libra hath 
a moderate diſtance from thoſe Vertexes : In the firſt of Capricorna' greater : 
In the firſt of Aries a moderate, and he aſcendeth to a more great , which 
is apparent, both from the. deelination of the Sun, and from the Globes and 
Maps. Thexefore it is inferred, by the Definitions laid down before that the 

Summer, the Winter, and the Spring of thoſe places, begin and end in thoſe 
days we haveſpoken of. _ - ny; TW. 

__ The Summer of thoſe places of the Earth, which lye- between the Tropick 
of Capricorn and the Amtartick Pole; or thoſe of the Southern Zone, tempe- 
rate and frigid, hoginorfh with the entrance of the Sun into the firſt of Ca- 
pricorn (viz. 21 of December, and ends with the entrance of the $un into 
the firſt of Aries, (viz. the.2rof March.) The Autumn of thoſe places be- 

inneth with the entratice of the Sun into. the firſt of Aries, and ends with 

rne entrance of the Sun into the firſt of Cancer (viz. the 21 of y_l With 

this the Winter of thoſe \ Rlgces beginneth, which endeth with the entrance of 

| ibra (viz, 21 of September :) And with this their 

Ipring beginneth, and endeth_ with the entrance' of the Sun into the, firſt 

of Capricorn ( viz. 21 of December) where the. Summer beginneth- a- 
gain. © | 


Theſe 
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Theſe are ſhewed after the ſame Mode, by the Definitions delivered, and by 
the Globe or Maps, by which we ſhewed the former, becauſe in the firſt degree 
of Capricorn the Sun lth thic leaſt diſtance from the Vertexes of thoſe places: 
In the firſt of Ar:es, a moderate, and deſcends to the leſs : In the firſt of Can- 
cer, the greateſt: In the firſt of Libra, a moderate, and aſcendeth to a 

reater. 

4 Bur the Ce/ef7;al Summer, Sj 03908, Autumn, and Winter of the places of the 
Earth, whick lie in the Torrid Zone, between the Tropick of Cancer and Ca- 
pricorn , do not begin on one and the ſame da : of the year, but on divers 
days inevery place of diverſe Parallels, or of a diverſe Latitude of this Zone: 
Now the places of the Torrid Zone are threelold,viz. the places of the A'qua- 
tor ; the Northern places of the Torrid Zone ; and the Southern places of the 
Torrid Zone. 

1. The Places lying in the Xquator have thu peculiar to them, that they 
enjoy two Summers, two Winters, two Spring ſealons, and two Autumns, and 
that in every Tear : fo that in half a year they haye, or ought" to have thoſe 
four Seaſons, according to our Definitions, and the Celeſtial Law. They have 
again the ſame four MN 


aſons, from the 21 of September to the 21 of March, Halfa year, 


v12, one Summer, whilſt the Sun moveth from the firſt degree of Arzes to i.e p Yun Map 
ſecond of Tawrus, (from the 21 of March tothe 22 of 4þ>:/,) 21 of September, 


Autumn, whilſt the Sun moveth from the ſecond degree of Taurus to the 


The motion of 


firſt of Cancer, (from the 22 of April to the z1 of June ) tes bo 
Wimer, whil the Sun moveth the firſt eres of Cancer to the ſecond 12 Signs of 


of Leo, (from the 21 of 0 Jorr to the 19 of Augu/? 
The pring, whilſt the Sun moveth from the 28:4 degree of Zeo to the firſt 


of Libra, (from the 19 of Auguſt tothe 21 of Sepremtey.) 
. The other Suanerowi_gh Sun moveth from the firſt degree of L:4rs 
to the ſecond of Scorpro, (from the 21 of Seprember to the 22 of Offober. ) 


The other þ Bana whi the Sun moveth from the ſecond degree of Scor- 
pio Ty the fuſt of Capricorn, (om the 22 of Oftober to the 21 of Decem- 


The other Winter, whilſt the Sun rfoveth "LE the firſt degree of Capri- 
corn to the 28h of Aquarius, (from the 21 of December to the 19 of Fe- 


bruary.) 
Tie other Spring is, whilſt the Sun doth move from the 28th degree of 
7 park tO & of Arjes, '(from the 19th of February to the 24 of 
arch,) 


degree of Aries, and in the firſt of Libra, 'hath the 
ides rom the Vertices of the places lying "under the 


th becauſe it is Mr unto them: WS cons then 
ng the $, LE in. "os 1 in, the ſecond degree of Taurus and the fe> 
cond of Scorpio, (where the declination of the'Srg i is 11 ees 45 mingees) 
it acquireth a meao to 2 greater ; then t Foy the: 
.he is in the firſt degree of pr Ht wn 
| diſtagce from = Place of the # 
amters Sing: Finally, on the 28: degree of 
ws ; he receiverh a moderate diſtance row the 
BE io 40 "6.0 miner) : towards the leaſt ; 


(gs ('y. ans from the Definitions laid down , becauſe 


pig nude wy Torrid exn Zone, = 
the Winter rageth , both at ont 

ave not ws beginning and 
tho Auturnn ; ut different places Have 
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Other Obſer- For the end of the Autumn, and the beginning of_the Winter in thoſe pla- 
aye ces, is, When the Sur obtaineth the greateſt diſtance that poſſibly he can 
of the Seaſons, from the Vertex of thoſe places, as itis laid down in the Detinitions. And 

it is rrue concerning all the places of the Torrid Northern Zone , that the Sun 
entring into the firſt degree of Capricorn acquireth the greateſt diſtance in the 
Mer1dtes from the Vertex of thole places , becauſe that in all the other days 
he is more near to thoſe poem Therefore the Sun being entred into the firſt 
degree of Capricorn, the: beginning of the Winter happeneth to all thoſe 
places; ar:dalſo the end of Auwrumn, which is the firſt part of this Propoſi- 
tion. : 

The other part is alſo eaſily proved ; for-if theſe places be of a diverſe Lat:- 
tude, then the S#1 is not vertical in thg Merzdres to thoſe places in the ſame 
days,bur in diverſe : for then is the beginning of the Summer of any place of this 
Torrid Zone,when the Sun by his aſcent from the firſt of Capricorn cometh to 
that degree of the Northern Ecliytick,that he is vertical to that place. So that 
in divers days the beginning of Summer may be in thoſe divers places; yet in all 
thoſe places its beginning falleth between tue 21 of March, and the 21 of June. 
The Summer ſhall alſo end in different days, and the Autumn begin, becauſe the 
Sun in divers days cometh to his mean diſtance, (or to the points of the Eclip- 
tick, which have.a moderate diſtance from thoſe places,) becauſe theſe-points 
are differently ſeated between the firſt of Libra and the firſt of Capricorn? not- 
witſtanding this-beginning falleth out berween the 21 of Seprember and the 2: 
of December, After the ſame Mode,in divers days the Wintey ſhall have an end, 
and the Spring begin, becauſe the points of the Ecliptich again of a moderate 
diſtance, are divers from the Vertices of thoſe places. . Now the Sun touching 
them cauſeth the beginning of the Spring, which yer happens in all between 
the 2x of December and the 21 of Þ 

3. All the places of the Earth ſcituated in the Torrid Southern Zone, 
have alſo the end of the Autumn, and the beginning of the Winter , together 
at one tome, viz. the 21 of June: but they have not the beginning and end of 
the Spring, 4s alſo the beginning of the Autumn, together ; but divers places 
have it in different days ; yet ſo, that the beginning of the Suramer of all thoſe 
grace? doth fall between the 21 of September, and the 2x . of December : 

he beginning of Autumn, and the end of Suramer, between the 2x of March 


.and the 21-of. June : the peg inning of the Spring, and the end of Winter , be- 


tween the 21 of June and the 21 of September. 

The parts of this Propoſition are proved after the ſame manner as the for- 

mer: Foron the 2x of June the Sun is in the firſt degree of Cancer, and there- , 

' fore hath the greateſt diſtance that is poſſible from the places 'of the Auftrial 
Torrid Zone. Then therefore all of them ſhall have the beginning of Win- 
ter ; but the beginning of Summer, the Spring, and Autumn, ſhall happen on 
divers days, becauſe the Sunin ſundry points of the Ecliptick becometh ver- 
tical unto divers places," and acquireth alſo a moderate diſtance from- thoſe 
places, in _ places, 

4. Thoſe Places of the Earth in the Torrid Zone have —_— peculiar 
which lye between the Kquator, and the iy 15 degree of Latitude, .as well 
nails the North,as South : For the Sun by his proper Motion,or by his acceſs 
or receſs. make two Surnmers in them, two Springs ; but yet but one Autumn, 
and one Winter, and that by a confuſed kind of order , viz. this, the Spring, 
py Summer, the Spring; the Summer again, then Autumn, then 

inter. | | 
The placesin The cauſe of this Paradox is, becauſe the Swn receding from the Vertices of 
A——_— hgh lager , which lye berween the ZZquator and the $:h degree of the 
ching peculiar Boreas or Northern Latitude(where it maketh the beginning of the firſt Sum- 
ro them,which gyey, ) and going forwards towards the beginning of Cancer, it acquireth here a 
ge ew A moderate diſtance ; when. it returneth from the Vertices towards thoſe Ver- 
and the 8& tices, it ſhall not make Autumn after that firſt Suromer,, but another. Spring, 
degree of La» ſeeing that 'it made the firſt before it began the firſt Summer ; Where it 

T obtaineth a mean diſtance between the firſt of Capricorn, and the firſt of Frres. 


For 
« 


For Example, let us take a place whieti'is four; Jepyit#s fromthe? Hhnater ; 
becauſe the alſo the Sur in the tenth degree of: deelineth'{ and is 
diſtant fromthe for four degr#e+ 7" therefore ho being inthetenth-iof 2 
>er, ſhall Exriſe the begining of 'Sumpey in-thar place, © Morevvorythe 
relt"d:ſtawee, which this pftce can haven the Meridres is 27 Jegvdes;3 0minure 
(vi2.in'the firſt degrer of Capricorn, whete his det/iwationfrom thiefiguator i 


30 minnies,23 degrees,co whi let the Northern drfianice of th trom the 
Acquator q degrees beadded) therefore ſeeing his tmeaneſt diſtanceis a grgebos, 


let © degrees be his middle diſtance*1 3 > 0 gmrrirag Wherefore when 
the Sun ſhall be in the poznts of the Echprick, which are diſtint fromthe 
lace takety, or the Parallel of the place, 13 degyeef," 45 minutes.” Thenthe 
Num ſhall make either Spring or Autumn in that place; the' priyg, if the Su# 
be moved from thoſe poitits towards the Vertex of the. place3-bat. Aurwmmoif 
the Su# tend from that point ro a;remorte diſtanice.:--Now the p0rnt & of the: Hs 
cliptick, which are diſtant from the place aſſumed 13 degrees, 45 minutes; ate 
found to be four, to wit, the 25th degree 'of Libra,” the 3d degrer of Gemins., 
the 27th of Cancer, and the 5th of Ffces ,- which is proved fromthe declina- 
tow of theſe points. Becauſe that therefore the wn coming tothe fifth degree 
of Piſces from the firſt of Capricorn, acquireth 'here' a' middle-diſtance- from 
the Vertex of the place aſſumed, and tendeth towards the place he ſhalt then 
make, (viz.he being in the fifth 4ggree of Piſces) the beginning of the Spring 
in that place ; which Spring. ſhall continue until the Sun, doth come to the 
redth of Aries, where lie ſhall become Vertical to the place, and that ſhall 
be in the beginning of the Summer, wheri the 'S4n by his:mozron hath de- 
parted from tne place, to the third of Gemins.' Again, he ſhall have a mode» 
rate diſtance from the Vertex of 'the place in the Meridies, viz. 13 degrees, 45 
minates, and then ſhall that Summey have an end ; and the Spring begin ; not 
the Autumn, becauſe that the Sur doth not tend' tothe greateſt diftance from 
the Vertex, from the third of Gemrns ; but returneth tothe leaſt; viz. whilſt 
he moveth through Cancer ard Leo, he cometh to: the twentieth: of Virgo: ! 
For then again he becometh Verrzcal to the place aſſumed, and makes the be- 
ginning of a new Summer , which continueth- until the Jus cometh to the 
tive and twentieth of Zibra: For theri again he obtaineth a middle diſtance, 
and tenderh to the point of the greateſt diſtance (v4. the firſt of pr} ) 
therefore then he ſhall make the beginning of Autumn :' and inthe firlt of Ca- 
pricoyn the beginning of Winter. So then-we'haveſhewed how-ſuch a place 
which lieth between the A:quator and the eighth degree of Northern Lati- 
iude in the Torrid Zone may have rwo Summers, two Springs, one Autumn, 
and one Winter, which by the ſame Mode - may be ſhewn concerning the 
places lying berween eight degrees of Latitude from the-other fide of the 
Bur in places ſcituate eight degrees beyond” towards. the Tropicts; this 
holdeth nor, becauſe thoſe points of the firſt 4&gree of Cancer, or the. firſt 
of Capricorn,” have not a middle- diſtance from them ,. but lefſer than a 
middle: For the greateſt diſtafice of the: Sun trom-the place of the ninth 
degree of Latitude ( that is poſſible) is: 32. degrees, 30 mmutes; Therefore 
the middle is 16 degrees, 45 minutes ; and therefore if the place. be in the ; 
ninth dezrte of Northern Latitude, the Sun being in the :tfirſt of Cancer, . 
ſhall have' a leſs diſtance from-ir than the middle diſtance is'5 for-that-is 
only 14 degrees, Jo minutes , but this is 16-degrees : Therefore in:that 
lace the Summer, which beginneth with'rhe firlt acceſs of the Szn to the 
ertex ( in the four and twentieth of A»ies, the fifteenth of Apre/) is not 
finiſhed before the Topich of 'Caner", but ſhall be | continued (in the whole 
courſe of the Sin" through Tau , Gemins, Cancer, Lea, Virgo , and 
Libra , in the fouf and twentieth degree of which, viz. about the fifreenth 
of Ofober, it endeth; * 570 | 
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"0, I Dba Compleat Part of) ! 7 {Book I 
. - But hereJeem, to. ariſe\two nemgliffigulties:, .r., 1 

1. Thar theſe Months mult nog, be; aſcribed to Sumwper, becauſe the Sur 
doth not. recede by wg courſe from the CET, bog fe bo ace deth pr 
another ;c iGance ain an agaln , Whallt c FeCceh k /LrOm., , eriex (S] 
phe place 40 the Topich of Gancer x but the Summer, muſt be deh ed only 
y e.timook, his rece(s. or. departing beck... But. I-agſwer. to. this, that the 


p $ to be defined. by a departure, but-not by a departure. to. every 

I EG moderate or.qddle Gillan ; Neither, by. this 5 
a nlixt acte6.cxduded from arecels, ſo that. the receſs: be, not greater than a 
rms mos AE 0 he Z#q Jthe eighth degree of I 
- 2». KOT Uh 1n Ween the #ator and'tile exgntn degree of La- 
£:4ude , ſeeing that beforeahe. firſt, degree of Cancer. (or if the Yattnd; be 
Southernly,: before the firſt of Capricory) the Sun acquireth a moderate di- 
ſtance-from thoſe places where we ſaid the end of the firit Summer is, it appear- 
eth not that we ſhould place the entrance of the Spring, becauſe 4g 1s not 
direaly moved from that point again towards the place, but firſt ,it more de- 
parts, 942+ from: the firſt of. Cancer, and from thence it returneth to the.place, 
Put we muſt know that the departure is ſo ſmall , that we ought little to regard 
the ſame; hecauſe it ſcarce maketh one or another degree, and that time of a 
gExcater teces cannot, be aſcribed to another ſeaſoh, except, we will feign ſome 
new fifth and Gxth Seaſon, Loayiagh v1 ln ns ran £0... 

Alſo it may otherwiſe ſeem. concerning theſe places to ſome one, v/#. that 
an trtermendeal Spring ſhould not be placed between: two: Summers , but one 
continued .Sumwmer;and that.tume of an jntermedial Spring ſhould be attributed 
£0- this; Sampity;, making.no account of. it, that the Suz is removed to a 
middle diftance from the , ſeeing, that he,remainerh ſo.near the place, and 
ſo little receedeth beyond his middle diſtance, that he can hardly diminiſh the 
Heat of the Art, but by reaſon of his continuity rather augment at that time. 
I ſhall conteſt with none about this ; but Lthink it more advantageous to inſiſt 
on the explained Method ;: but here is oyermuch concerning this Subject, 


Propoſition IV. 


A place bei given in the Torrid Zone, to find out the daies of the year, 
m whichthe Summer, Autumn, Spring, and tbe Winter, begin and end 
in that place. | 


__ 8. If the placebe ſcitukted inthe yn 20s we have ſhewed in the precced- 
ing Theorem of the Propoſition, in what degrees theſe Seaſons of the year 


begin and'end, which are there-double, | | 


2.: If the place be without the /A&#qwator, and removed from it beyond the 
eighth degree of \Latztude or Diſtance, let it be brought toxhe Meridian, and 
letthe imineat p0:nt of the Meridian be noted with Chalk; then let the 
Globe be turned round untibſome point of the Ecliptech , ſeated berween the 
firſt degree of Arits and thefirſt of Cancer, come to the ſame ;point; of the 
Meridian (if 'the place given be in the Northern Torrid Zone ; but. if in the 
Southern To#rad Zone,thetithe point ought to paſs between the firſt 4zgree of 
1ibraand the'-firſt of Capricorn) this ſhall be — point, which when the ur 
entereth, he makes the Deginmung of the Summer in the propoſed place, Then 
let the interceptedidegrees between the nated-point of ,the Merid:an, and the 
Tropuck of Capricorn (of Carider if the place given be South) be cut into two 
equal parts, and let the middte-point in the Reridias be noted, and let the 
moved until the point of the Ecliptich, ſeated between the firſt de- 
gree of —_ and the firſt of Aries (between the firſt degree of Cancer 
and the firlt of L:braif the place be $outhern)paſs through the laſt noted point 
of the Meridian. Again, let it be moved until another pornt between the firſt 


degree of Capricorn and the furſt of Libra'( the firſt of Cancer , and the firſt 


of 
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of Aries, if the place be Southern) paſs through the ſame point of the Mz- 
ridian: the firſt poznt will note-the day for the entrance ot the Spring, the 
latter for the-beginning of Jurumn, Bur the beginning of Winter is in the firſt 
of + 00a if the place giverbe Northern; bur in the firſt of Cancer if Sou- 
thernly y 


They may alſo be reſdlved by Maps , but moſt accurately from the T.z4les 
of Dectination, viz.»with the Latitude of the place enter: the' Table of the 
Solary Declination, in which ſeek that Latitude, to which you ſee the four 
days of the year appoſed : from thoſe take that which is between the 2: of 
March and the 2r-of June, if the place given, or the Latitude of it given be 
Northern ; but if it be Southern, take that day which happeneth between the 
21 of September and the 21 of December, this day ſhall be the beginning: of 
the Summer. | | 

Then -take away half of the given. Latitude of the pltin from 11 des 
eu, 45 minutes, and ſeek 'the remaining Number in the Tab/e of the 

eclination ,” you ſhall ſee _ oppo tour days of the year, in twoof - 
which the Su ſhall obtain a middle diſtance from _the place given; if = 
therefore the place given be North, take two of thoſe four days, where- 
of one -happeneth between the 21 of December and the 212 of March, 

this ſhall be the'entrance of the Spring) the other ' between the 21 of + _.. 
tember and the 21 of December, this ſhall be the entrance of Autumn - =— 
Bur if the place given be South, from thoſe four days:you muſt take: the £2 
day berweer the 21 of June and the 21 of September for the entrance of 
the Spring; and for the beginning of Autumn that which happeneth be- 
tween the 21 of March and the 21 of June.” The beginning of Water ſhall 
"op 210f Jane, if the place be Sowrh; but if North, the 21: of Decem- 
"OILS 3 ODA 

3- Tf the place given be between the AEquator and the eighth degree 13 
of Latitude ,it ſhall have two Summers and two Spring ſeaſons ;belides 1 
Autumn and Winzer , except peradventure we 'will caſt away that ſecond * 
Spring which is intermedial between the two. Summers; as we ſaidiin the - 
end of the preceeding Propoſition, and attribute a continual Summey to 
that time;. which if you do, we muſt a&- no otherwiſe with the” given 
place than in the former Mode. If we will attribute two Simmers and 
two. Springs to it, as the definitions of Summer and Spring accurately ob- 
ſerved do require, we ſhall firſt a&' by the firſt Mode, as in the former 
Theorems , Viz. we ſhall find the entrance of Summer and Winter , and 
except: the four. days. of moderte diſtance found in the Tab/e of thoſe 


beginnio 


--b be found 
Winter do begin and 
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Propoſition V. 


In the places inthe temperate and frigid Lones, the four ſeaſons of the 
po ge m_ equal, or conſiſt of an equal number of days : rd, the 
places of the Torrid Lone they are une : Neither are only the times 
of the divers ſeaſons wnequat , but alſo the time of the ſeaſon in the di- 
vers places of the L ones nuntqual. 


x, Forthe places of the temperate and friged Zones , what I have ſaid is 
= _—_ eaſily demonſtrated : For ſecing that the Sun in every time of thoſe four quar- 
places in the ters of the Year runs through three Signs, therefore the times of the Spreng , 
and Summer, Autumn, and the Winter ſhall be equal, or of equal days, except 
Zone are <- ſome days, Viz. five in which the Summer, and four in which the apes of 
= the Northern places exceed the Autumn and the 'Wirter : but in the So 

places itis otherwiſe ; for Autumn and Weuter exceed the Spring and Swwrmer, 
which as we have ſhewed before, proceedeth- from the excentricity of the 


Sun. 
2. In places lying under the #quator, there are two Summers ( as alſo o- 
ther Seaſons) but both ſhort, as alſo both the Springs, viz. cach and 


each $pring hath only 32 days, which is 64 days; but the Autwmns and Win- 
ters are: longer, viz.55 days, which is 210 days. | 

231 In'the places of the Torrid Zone , by how much'the les they are remote 
from the #:quator, by ſo much the morethey have the loager Summeyr,the leſs 
Winter, and more or lefs moderate Autumn and Spring: for in places not re- 
mote above-ro degrees from the Fiquater the Summer continueth fix Months. 
Now the greatneſs of the Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring, is known by 


the omewera ing Pr 10n, 
hat hath mo 


Os chorrohoen ſaid, is only to be underſtood concs ; the Cle 
ſtral Se which depend on a Celei?i , or fromthe ac- 
nr wow cor oy hoy for from this alone cometh not 43g ht, heat, and cold, 
as we have faidin ſome places before ; therefore we ſhall conſider the-othor cau- 


ſes in therfollowing Propoſitions. | 


Propoſition VI. 


. I places of the Torrid Zont, as the Sun by day ts very mear the Vertex, 
—_ __ | EE Oo nlenes beneath the adi ner much *, Jo 


laces of the ved the Vertex of thoſe places, fothat thoſeplaces by might tye al- 
- rm pe moſt #n themiddle Jhadow of the Earth, neither can the chr ly any 


perace ones. wayes be warmed by the Suns rayes by frequent vefietton. 


is places of the Frigid Zant, ev the Sandy day iis net! very - nigh the Ver- 
« wa A ay gr or rms dh rr yo ries, but 
for the greateſt. part of the night doth ſo turn round beneath the Hori- 
| ——_ many rayes from lim by refietion | do penetrate | into the 


In places of the Temperate Zone, 4s the Sun by F/ comerh to the Vertex 
of thoſe places by a moderate Vicinity, ſo by night by an eaſie diſtance he 
-” <p d beneath the Horizon, ſo that ſome rayes at leaſt are in the 

r, 


To ſhew this by the Globe , firſt let the Pole be elevated for ſome place ſci- 
tagrcd in the Torrid Zone, or-rather let the Pole be placed in the Horizon it 
ſelf, that the places of the Afquator may bein the Vertex of the Horizon, or 

that the wooden Horizon may become the Horizon of the places of the Xqua- 
' Foy; then eonſider the depreſlion of the Parallels , which the Sun deſcribeth 
| by 
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this Propoſition will appear, 

Then let the Po/e be elevated for the places of the Frigid Zone, or let the 
Poles be placed inthe Vertex of the Horizon, and the Parallels of the Sur 
beneath the Hor: z0n from the firit 4, of Libraro the firſt of Aries, being 
confidered, it will again'be manifeſt that they are very little deprefſed below 
the Hoy:zon. And ſo we have ſhewed the ſecond member or part of this Pro- 

1100. 

als, let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of any place ſcitnated in 
the Temperate Zone, and the depreſſion of the Paral/3#ls beneath the Horizon 
again being conſidered, the third part of this Propoſition will be proved. 


Propoſition VII. 


A place being Lyots in the Globe, and the day of the year, to find the Lon- 
grtude of The Crepnſculum or Twiteght en the place given at the day gi- 
Ven, 


That tzme is termed the Longrtade of the Twilight , in which either before 
p riſing of rhe Sun, or alter his ſetting , ſome /:ghr is diſcovered in the 

tr. 

For the finding out of the quantity of this 127#e, we muſt ſuppoſe that which 
1s obferved by Afronomeys (as we have ſaid in the nineteenth Chapter) that 
the morning twilight beginneth for the moſt patt, it the Arr be ſerene, the Sw 
drawing nigh to the eighteenth 4 of depreſſion beneath the Horizon, and 
the evening endeth wheti the Sun bath come tothat degree of depreſſion. 
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by his circumrotation, beneath the Horizon, and the truth of the member of 


For the find - 
ing the Longi- 
tude of the 


Twiſight by 


the Globe, of 
any place and 


Let therefore the Pole be elevated for the Laterude of the place given, and ©? *f *c 


let the place of the Sur inthe Ecliptich, being found from the day of the year, 
be ſought in rhe i + "ind the Globe and let his oppoſite pozxt be noted ; 
then let the Qyadrant be applied to the Vertex, and the point noted be found 
to the Horizox ; the Index t6 the twelfth hour of the Cyc/e ; then let the Globe 
be turned round untilthe noted pornt be elevated 18 degrees above the Hori- 
ton , which is known by the help of the Quadrant ; for 16 ſhall the place of 
the Sur be deprefled ſo many degrees beneath the Horizon ; and the Index in 
the Cycle ſhall ſhew how many howys , or parts of an hour, the ſerenity of the 
Air being laid down, the twilight continueth that day in the place given. It 
is convenient by three examples to learn the uſe of this Probtem , choofing 4 
place for one of the Torrid Zone,another of the Temperate, and a third of the 
Frigid Zone. 


Propoſition VIII; 


In places of the Torrid Zone the twilights are ſmall, very long in thoſe of 
the Frigid, and moderate in thoſe of the Temperate Zone, 


For in places of the A:quator, and thoſe near, the ——_— according to 
the Hypotheſes laid down in the former Propoſition, is of about one hour, which 
yet experience teſtifieth is = b- ae hour, or little more, becaufe the more 
thick and Atr is not ſo lod ere, as is required to rake the #w:light 
tothe 18 of depreſſion ; both alſo becauſe the Hypotheſis of the 18 ge- 
gree 15'tobe taken concerning very ſmall Fight, with which thesw1i/:ight begin- 
neth, ſuch'as yet is'not accounted by the for a !w:ilight. 4. 


year. 


Of the diffe. 


rence of the 
Twilight in 
the ſeveral 
Tones 


In the Frigsd Zonethe 1wilights vicace many days when the Sun-re- 


maineth beneath their Horizon. | 

Inthe Temperate Zone jt contitiueth 3, 4, 5and 6 hours, and in ſorne places 
allnightt; and in the Jays of the Summer, ' according as the placeg are more-or 
teſs nigh the F-ig:4 Zone. Alltheſe are pfoved by the Mode propoſed in'the 
precedent Propoſition. ot heb 3s the Mn 


Pro- 


Some hinders 
gliccs. 


nega 
r 
pq the 


Torrid Zone, 
and how they 


pre ſhewed. 
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Propoſition IX. 


A place being given inthe Temperate or Friged Zont , and another in the 
orrid Zone, and moreover the day of the year bein given, fo F out 
the hour of the place of the Torrid Zone, in which hour the Sun may 
have the Altitude above the Horizon of that place ( and ſo firike that 
place with his rayes equally elevated) as great as it hath in the place 
of the Temperate Zone im the Meridies it ſelf. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place of the Temperate or 
Frigid Zone, 'and let the place of the Sw found from the day given be brought 
to the Meridian, and the Altitude of it reckoned , for this is the Altitude of 
the rayes heating that place, andilluſtrating it in the Mer:dtes. 

Then let the-Po/e be elevated for the Latrtude of the place given in the Tor- 

rid Zone; let the Quadrant be applied to the Vertex, and let the degree of Al- 
titude before found out be noted in it; let the place of the Sus be brought to the 
Meridian, the Index to the twelfth hour of the Cyc/e, then let both the Globe 
and the Qaadrant be moved till the place of the Su# agree with the noted de- 
gree of the Quadrant : for ſo the Sur ſhall have the ſame Altitude above the 
Horizon of this place, as it is in the Mer#dies of the former. The Index will 
ſhew the hour demanded in the Cycle ;- therefore this hour, and the rayes of the 
Jus illuſtrating and beating of the place and Ay of the Torrid Zone, are as e- 
qually elevated over the Hors z9n of it, as the rayesin the Meridzes of the for- 
mer place; it thence followeth, that the ſame heat will be in the Torr: Zone 
at the hour found out, as in the place of the Temperate Zone in the Mer:idzes, 
except other cauſes intercede, v:z. firſt, that the Sun in the foregoing days 
hath introduced ſome one or other calid Conftitution to the place, and the A:y of 
the Torr:d Zone; andnot ſuch, and ſogreat in the places. of the Temperate 
or Frigid Zone. Then rump , that the Sus ſtraitly aſcending towards the 
Meridian above the Horizon of the places of the Torrid Zone , ſendeth forth 
all his 7ayes to the place, as in one p/ain, and to one plaga, and therefore cau- 
ſeth greater heat than in the Temperate or rigid Zone, where the Sun mo- 
veth obliquely from the Horizon to the Meridian , and ſends forth his rayes 
from one and another p/aga : therefore the rayes are not contracted into a place 
ſo narrow, nor do they c—— heat, | 

For example , let us ſeek in what hour of the day in places being under the 

very Equator, on the day of the Atquinotals, the Sun will have that 
Altitude as he hath at Amftelodame on the Meridies of the ſame day. 


Propoſition X. 


How the iy of light, heat, and of the ſeaſons, which we have reckoned 
* in the firſt Propoſation of this Chapter, have themſelves in the Torrid 
Lone, bow to ſhew them. | 


Firſt, every day of the year aſcendeth direQly above the Horizon of thoſe 
places-(eſpecially of the —_—] towards the Merid;an and the Vertex of 
them ; and therefore about the nigth hour of Forenoon , he. beginneth to eja- 
culate to thoſe places rayes about 40 degrees declining from the perpendicular 
rayes., which reQitude of the rayes, pence ar of the ayes, augment- 
eth towards the Meridies, and again decreafing, continueth to the ſourth hour 
aſter the Mer:dies or Noonſtead , where the Syn departing towards the Occi- 
dental Horizon, beginneth to ſend forth-his rayes more obliquely to thoſe pla- 
ccs ; therefore the greateſt beat in thoſe places ought to be from about the 
ninth hour before Noon, even to the third or fourth after Noon, if that 
this cauſe be only regarded: but yet becauſe the Sun now departs from the 


Vertex of thoſe places, and ſometimes approacheth nearer ,- therefore 
| | the 


- 
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the Waxter of every one of thoſe places CONE when the Sux.gocth from the 
poants. of the Echaptich muci remoge trom thply places ; that 1s, from the, firſt 
degree of Cancer. or. Capricory,, towards the pox s having a middle diſtance 
trom the place a{lymed ; the ring when he- goerh trom,'a porut of mo- 
derate diftance towards very. Vertex of, the Pole, or to the point of 
the Ecliptick, which is Vertzca}. to the place, or to the. Parallel of the 
place : the Summer , where the Sun goeth from this other point of middle di- 
ance to a point of greateſt diſtagee, that is the firſt degree. of Capricor | or 
CANCEY. $3. 

2. la the places of the Aquator it ſelf, the Sun no day of the year re- 
maineth above the Horz zo moxe.gr {5(s hours than twelve-, and fo many be- 
neath the Horiz0x, In other places.of the Torr: Zone one hour, or an hour 
and an half at the moſt (v:2.in the extream places of this Zone about the Tro- 
picks of Cancer and Capricorn). when the day is at the longeſt, the Sux remain- 
eth above the Hori Zou twelve hpurs, and inthe ſhortelt day about eleven hours, 
and inthe intermedial days that time of the Ray of the Sum above and beneath 
the Hor: zon doth aot much differ from twelve haurs, And therefore this is the 
cauſe that the nzg4ts are not without co/7, and the heat of the day continueth 
not long about the eveningtigve. 

3- In the n:ght time the Sus 1s profoundly depreſſed beneath the Hoyizor , 
far that he illuttrateth the A4:r with none of his razes , nay not reflex. This 
is the cauſe that molt dark »5gh#s.are thexe, and the cold of the ,n:ght is aug- 
mented, the Air is condenſed, and contraQterh it felt, and being cold, it de- 
ſcends towards the ear7b by its own ponderoſity. Moreover, in a very ſhort 
time (about the ſpace of half an, hour) before the rifing of the $#n, and after 
his ſetting , thoſe places have the /ight and heat of the Twilight. ko 

4 The Aon almoſt after the ſame manner as the Sw aſcends direly; from 
the Horizon towards the Merzdian of thoſe places, yet a little more oblique- 
ly, becauſe it departeth from the Ecliptick, and therefore towards the Torrid 
Z one about five degrees; and it remaineth after the ſame manner as the San a 
little above twelve,hours above the Horizon ; and is depreſſed beficath it almoſt 
ſo many hours, and that profoundly, as we have ſpoken of the 8un. There- 
fore with her dire& rayes, or thoſe gear to the perpendicular, ſhe will augment 
the warmneſs of the night , eſpecially when ſhe is Vertical to any place, and 
diminiſh it by her —_ : but by reaſon of her ſhort ſtay above the Horizon, 
the eftect of it is little diſcerned in any place, except when it is Vertical to 
It. 

5+ All the Stars ariſe, and ſer in places nigh the Aquazor (but thoſe Stars 
which are near the PoJe in placzs more remote from the Aquator do not a- 
riſe, and thoſe are but very few) and therefore they can cauſe little hear and 
, lieht ; and that alſo inſenſible in the Arr. | ; 

6. In many places of the Tow#d Zone, as in India and its Iſs, in the 
Tongue of Africa, and in Mex:ico the earth is Sulphureous , which ſendeth 
forth more calid 2apowrs, whence it communicateth a certain heat tothe Air, 
and a peculiar property, In ſome places it is ſandy, as 1n the North part 
of Africa, lying in the Torrid Zone, in part of Lyb:4, and the Lang of the 
Negroes, in many places of Arabia, in Peru, and in the places berween 
Peru and Braziha : whence in theſe places a very great heat is raiſed by 
the Sur; becauſe the particles of the Sand do very long, retajh the heat re- 
ceinge trom the Sz, and ſoon communicate the 'lame to the vicine 

wr. h 

In other places the: Rivers are many , and.in thoſe Sandy anes few ; there 
are. many in Abyſſine, in Guivey, Congo, India, and.in Brazzlia; hence hu: 
mid vapours are raiſed, which do very much blunt the force of the Suns rayes, 
and render his keat more tolerable, 
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7. The moſt places of the Torr:d Zone have the Sea adjacent ; as India 8nd 
its Iles, the Tongue of Africa, Guiney, Brazilia, Peru, Mexico; ſome pla- 
ces of the Torrid Zone are Mediterranean, as the'more inward Africa, the 
Regions between Peruand Brazili4; whence it cometh to paſs, that in thoſe 
places the heat. and drought is greater.: andin ſome , or moſt of them , the 
Air is more moiſt, and leſs fervent then can be cauſed by the Szx, except other 
cauſes happen. x EI | 

$. Molt of the Regions of the Torrid Zone , ſeeing that they are almoſt en- 
compalſled by the Sea, have in the middle places more or leſſer ridges of ex- 
ceeding high Mountains, as Indiaand its Iſles, the Tongue of Africa and Pe- 
ru. Theſe rows of Mountains do very much vary the /;ght, heat, and rages 
of thoſe places: ſomewhere they hinder the Or:ental rayes of the Sun, other- 
where the Occidental. Moreover, the humid vapours condenſed in the Arr 
are moved to the Vertices of theſe Mountains , as we have ſhewed in the 
twentieth Chapter, whence rains and c/ouds proceed , by which the heat and 
light of the Sun is very much obſtructed, and the Celeſtzal cauſe of the 91 194 
is diſturbed. There are few of the places of the Torrid Zone which want thoſe 
ridges, as the inward Africa, Mexico, and the like. | 

9. The effes of the Winds in the Torrid Zone are various and notable ; 
for a general wind blowing from the fide Plagas of the Eaſt ,- or from the 
Eaſt continually towards the Weſt , refrigerateth the Maritim places which 
regard the Eaft, as Brazilia, the Ortemtal Coaft of Africa; but not ſo to 
thoſe towards the Weſt ; as Guiney, Congo, Angola, and the Coafts of Pery; 
Some winds are appropriated, as the South in Pers; which winds diſpel 
vapours towards the Plaga in which they blow. Some are fixed winds, of 
which we have largely treated in the one and twentieth Chapter. Now theſe 
winds do very much diſturb the Celeſtzal cauſe of the Seaſors, for they are al- 


moſt as equally conſtant, and obſerve order, as the motions of the Heaven it 


ſelf. They bring down the Air, compel the wapours towards the tops of the 
Mountains, and by other Modes alter the Seaſons, Ten' Anniverſary rams 
are in many places of the Torrid Zone, and take away the Celeſtial cauſe, ſee- 
ing that they are as equally conſtant as the motion of the Suz it ſelf. For thoſe 
err, who ſuppoſe that this our Sub/unary Orb obſerveth. all with: inconſtancy , 
and without order, and that the Ce/e#ial only have a conſtant motion, 

Seeing that the cauſes hitherto ſpoken of are ſo various, ro be 'able to cauſe 
the hear, and the properties of the Seaſons; and in one place ſome are from 
other cauſes; in another, others are of force, or concur in divers Seaſons of 
the year, or mutually impede one another ; hence we diſcover, why the cauſe 
and condition of the Seaſons of the Torrid Zone is ſo various, 


Propoſition XT, 
How the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter (Terreſtrial) do behave 


themſelves, and in what Months of the year they commence in the druers 


places of the Torrid Zone. 


Of the begin. We have ſaid before, and eſpecially in the ſecond Propoſition, that the Sea- 
ning of the ſons in many places of the Torr:4 Zone are contrary to the motion of the Sun , 


[ur oogy 


12. that it is Summer there when the Sun is moſt diſtant , and Winter when 


d Zone. he 1s neareſt, yea wertzcal to the Vertex. Therefore we have diſtinguiſhed the 


Seaſons into Celeftial and Terreftyial, We have ſhewed heretofore, and that 
in the third and fourth Propoſition , how any place being given in that Torr: 
Zone, the Months of the year are to be found, in which the place ought to 
have Summer, Spring, Autumn, and Winter, if we have regard to the 
acceſs and receſs of the Sun; that is, we have taught to deſign the times 
of the Celeſtial Seaſons, But ſeeing that in many places of this Zone the fore- 
mentioned Seaſons do not, happen in thoſe Months, but in others, and 


. that in divers places in a different time; therefore the times of the 


Terreftrial 


- 
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Terreſtr4al ſeaſons muſt be taken, -not from the Heaven, or a certain method, 
but from the experience made in thoſe places, and as much as poſlible, 
the cauſe of every one of them, why»they repugn the Celeſtial cauſe, muſt 
be explicated ; 24, from thoſe,zo cauſes, which we have laid down: i 
the firſt Propoſition ; this therefore ought firſt tro be known, that the 
Winter in the Torrzd Zone doth rage with cold and froſt, but rather with 
raines, and. is tobe defined by a. leiſer heat then that in the time of the 
Summer, Farther in. many places of the Torrid Zone, they. reckon nor 
ſour -but two ſeaſons of the year vis. Summer and Winter, and theſe are 
not diſtinguiſhed by heat and cold , but chiefly by ficcity and humidity ; 
for in the Winter they have often greater heat than in their Summer , 
with,a ſhortneſs of reſpiration , becauſe the rain and tlie Clouds preſs 
the Calid Air downwards. But the Spring and Autumn are not to 
be found by ſo manifeſt ſigns , or differences. 

We ball begin our Narration from that part of Africa, which lyeth uns 
der the Torrid Zone ,, and proceeding towards the Eaſt, with Brazilia, 
we ſhall finiſh the whole Tornd Zone, ſeated in the Weſt meaſured Ly 
Ws. 

The Regions of the Occidental ſhore of Africa from the Tropich of Can- 
cer to Cape werd, ( that is diſtant 14 degrees from the A towards. 
the Nori) are all abounding both with Corn, and variety.of Fruit; there 
are alſo. heards of Cattell, and flocks of Sheep in great abundance : The 
Inhabitants, are of a.great ſtrength, the, heat of the Air a little exceedeth 
Mediocrity; ſo that the Inhabitants go naked, except the Nodb/e , and 
thoſe that are rich,, whoſe clothing is a Linen Cloth; The cauſe of this 
fertility. and temperate Air contrary to the cuſtom of the Torrid Zone, is, 
Firſt, many Rivers, of which the chief are Senega, and Gambea ; before they 
diſcharge themſelves into the neighbouring Sea,they water thoſe Regrons,and 
render the Air more humid agd frigid. Secondly, the vicinity of the Jza, 
which affordeth humid vapours, and ſomewhat cold Winds, How the Seq- 
ſons of the year have.themſelves in this place , and what months of the year 
Summer and Winter happen , andare vigorous, I have not found noted hy 
Writers, whichis to be imputed to. their negligence, and floth, Yet in one 
Itinerary,l have read, that in one of the Iſlands which ; ts not far from the Pro- 
montary of Cape verd (by name Saline or the Heſperides ) inone of them, 1 
ſay, called St. Vincents ( the Latitude is 16 degrees) the watery months, 
that is Winter, are, Auguſt, September, November, December, January, e- 
yen to February, This time almoſt agreeth with the Ce/e#f7;al cauſe, for in the 
months of May, June. and July; becauſe the Sun is very near, or elſe verti- 
cal to that place ;-therefore 1t maketh the Celeſtial Summer, and here the Ter- 
reſtrial agreeth with.it, for then they have a greater heat, and dry Air with- 
out Rain, In the months of February, March, and April, is their 8pring,be- 
becauſe the Sun is moved from a © diſtance to a leſſer, therefore rhe 
are then without rains, and have a moderate heat. The months of pions, 
September and Offober, are to be aſcribed to Autumn, by reaſon of the rains, 
although it ought to.begin latter, becauſe the Sun in Auguſt, hath not yet re- 
turned from his leaſt diſtance to his mean, Laſtly, the months November, 
December and January, .are Winter , becauſe the Swn hath then the greateſt 
diſtance from their Vertex, and then they find more and longer continuin 
rains, with ſome. cold ; but this is not to be abſerved every year, thoug 
moſt years : But how 'the ſeaſons are in the Continent of Africa is not related, 
except that concerning the ſhore of Sierra Leon, it is contrary , as we ſhall 
now ſpeak. 
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2. Now ſhcced the Regitriy of the Coaff of Afrira which look towards 
the South, endinthd rremtever ny the'P, ory of Veryd" to 
the cutvaturt or bendihþ;  that'is' from the Weſt' ro Eaſt. 
Theſe Reg/ons are Los 'by hn name © Guiny al h others attribute 
ae terth Sly to oft part: Now they lie' inthe Tory: Northern Zone 3. | 
mote' degrees ron thy FEguator. To tlicſe Regions there isacon- 
Sk era of the' Air withour' atly intervening Col, yet they attribute 
forhe' moths rb the Simmey ,- and' fome' ro he Winter. I'think the 
falhe riiaft be underſtood' of the” former WefFerw Coaft; for in the Regions 
of' the Shbtfe' called Hera Leon, which is'removed above g' degrees os 
rhe” Equator towards the North, as alſo'in many Tratts- of Gzzny, they 
aferitle the motiths Marth, April, May, Tut and' Fly to Wintey", 
cially the three firſt, by reaſon that on theſe months rhert fall frequent 
and almoſt continual rains, hotor warm, om rm Li bes, 
ind ſs great Storms rage withour Gere Winds, tha ly con- 
cave them , who hath not of ot Abe Þ 
m_ alreatly m_ alſo' in k da As _ 
theſe Stormy moe are C then. 
rs ep the S Get cadaths ) ' and mix 


hath' Grdked u - 
Coal Feſieat of ot {6 for the ſpace of 16 days 


& ri brui 
ſuffer the' Earth ro ' adt'rheii es There is here 


ſo gods an heat of the' Air, joyntd with poor” 4-7 ro- 
ty of the Seca, that the Fiſk which ate fink _ 
pale half a Gay. Thererefore in' thefe plites, the Water ſha H Be i oy oe 
til Mgy and June, Br the' Stotms' end Rains rage: 
19h, ;, a. and Sz; of ie Suvthhes in Offobes, News whe 
ecember ; and the antary, ADINN and' MircB, whete 
the Rains nd Stern do' Ben 
Now alf thelt timmts of the $cifons im thoſe places are cottrary” tb Ea 


Coupe edufs , of nidtioti' of the St#; for it? the rhoniths of May, 
hy, greac hear £ t to by there, becauſe then the Sts is Bom ver- 
wc x near the _ which ary kitat 6r Warjinefy of this Rain alfs' 
cetiffert: © trariwiſe i the mn s Novotiber, wrid Decenm- 
ber, it fb be Winter, betdufe t about the aabig 
aud ' Fp6þick of Capricoth, "8 ni6ſk ors y hey the Yertex wel 
Hers thetefote the tinſe 6f the' ef Hlvigh ſoafets dd do mn + fmt 
Celefttat ſeaſont; Thie caufe there Rains, Shine uni Fhun- 
dets, at that tine itf thoſt plates, when! this pt is fo near, is rot etſy to 
be explicated. Bui it fegrt9 to be , op Lek Ge To Thea 
up fray Vapoitys fromn the Sta = huteody exhilitions fron -"Y 
Lad of Gulay , with viper being by the cool of the Nigh 
cauſe the Rains; eſpecially hen 0 comnual wind loweth m of: 
places, whith may s thi Yapoprs, But for the riot part here is a 
calnt, fome Siaritlo excepted, theſe nwnchs of Rain which tliey ar- 
eeiburs to #74124 are ove cold btit hot, bectuſe tis wind bloweth, 2nd the 
Sus is Vertical; yes the hit is Siforative,whichrit the caoſe, of ftortiieſs 
of reſpiration th t Iahabitanrs, 
alchouph the Fietds be Bytren of Graiti in theſe Fateyy months, yer 
the Tr&&s and ſhes are inf their Yerdarde wif the (Sig odour the whel 
The Day is hete. wb ts the. Night At6ſt rhirdulthou t the whole yer, 
and fers in the Wef# 


che Fu it the a, Bk & at fix in the 
Sw is ſeldotn conſpi- 


at fix in the Evening : bat Ss Eſtes ly f of Wer 
cuous there, becauſe for the moſt p ariſeth involyed with Clouds 


for half an hour, and halfan hear before he ferteth, he is gain inyeloped 
with Clouds, 
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That alſo deſerveth conſideration, why in the Months of July and 
Augusf? the ſame Rains and Storms rage not there, ſeeing that the Sun 
is then as equally nigh to thoſe places as in the months of May and Juze. 
Moreover why in. the Iſlands of the Heſperides , which are not fo tar re- 
moved from Sierra, Leon, and Guiny, theVVinter falleth out in con- 
trary months, 

}, How the times of the ſeafons are in the Interiour, or Mediterrare- 
an part of Africa, which is included in the Arch of the Troprch of Car- 
cer, the Regions of the Occidental Shore, and Guiny, or the Land of 
the Negros, concerning which I have found nothing as yet noted , 
but that all thoſe places -are almoſt Srerz/, except thoſe adjacent 
tothe River Niger : forthat River every -year in the months of. June, 
Fuly and Augui?, overfloweth, and communicateth much fertility to thoſe 
Lands ; and moreover formeth many Lakes, The other places confining on 
Lybta are infeſted with violent heat, being for the molt part Sandy, The 
Watery Months do not ſeem to bear ſway here atter the ſame mode, as in Gui- 
ny. | 
Fe Now follow the Regions of the Coaf# of the Tongue of Africa , 
which is ſtretched from the Nor:h towards the South,and regardeth the 
Weſt. The Regions are Mantcongo, Angela, and the like, from the ſecond 
degree of Nothern Latitude, even to the Tropichk, South of Capricorn,be- 
yond the A:quator. Now the Kingdom of Congo beginneth from the ſecond 
degree of South Latitude: - The Winter in theſe places is like the con- 
ſtitution of the Veynal ſeaſon in the Territory of Reme in Ttaly; the heat 
temperate, ſo that they alter their Garments in no time of the year.  Nei- 
ther are the tops of the adjacent Mountains infeſted with cold, Here 
almoſt with our Spring, the Watery Winter beginneth and continueth 
April, May, Tune, Fuly, Auguſt and good part of September. At that time the 
| Summer beginneth, which poſleſſeth the other Months,even tothe 100f March; 
even in this Summey they have no rains, or at leaſt very little, and ſeldom have 
a continual ſerenity. ' But in the Watery Months the Sun is ſcarce” to 
be ſecn on any day, perpetual Clouds and rain ſo obſtructing 'the - Air, alſo 
frequent Travados or Storms, 'It 'doth not” rain whole days, but for the 
moſt part two hours before, and two hours after noon,great drops fall, which 
are ſoon received by the droughty' Earth, Therefore. although the Inha- 
bitants divide the'year only into two'parts, it may be diſtributed into four ; 
(our common people alſo do uſually divide the year into Summer and 
Winter becauſe the Spring is compriſed in the Summer, and the Autumn in 
the Winter.) | | £ 

Theſe times of the Terreſtrzal ſeaſons in theſe places almoſt agree with the 
Celeflial courſe, for from the 2x5 of March, April, May, June, Fuly, Auguſt, to 
the 25 of September,the Sun departs from thoſe places to the Tropick of Cancer, 
where he is moſt remote from them”, the 21 of Zune, and the reſt of the time 
he approacheth again to them: ſo that on the 300f September he becometh ver- 
tical to them, and goeth to a mivderate diſtance towards the Tropict of Capri- 
corn , and returnettr from thence'in' the months of October , November , 
December , January, and February; ſo'that-in March he again becom- 
eth'vertical, therefore in -thoſe Months they- have a Summer by reaſon 
of the vicinity of the Sun, whoſe effets are not here hindred by a Te- 
reſtrial cauſe. And then again in the Months from the 10th of March, 
to the 10th of September, they have'Wintey ; becauſe then the Sun is more 
removed from them : | but the times of the Spring, Autumn, Summer , 
and Winter which we have affigned, do not- well agree with the Celeſt:a/ 
courſe ,, and I doubt whether the Summer and VV :uter may be diſtingu+ 
iſhed into the Spring and Autumn in thoſe (places. . 

Therefore here a more'eaſy cauſe may be readred, why in thoſe Months from. 
the 10 of March,to the 10 of\Septembty they ſhould have a quotidian Rain,;and 
ſome kind of VVinter,yviz.becauſe the Sundeparts/fron their vertex towards the 
place of the greateſt diſtance : but this _ is avt only ſuffieient,, becauſe it 8 
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not able of its ſelf to produce ſuch an effet, but another muſt be added : The 
tops ofthe Mountains, which lie not far from theſe Maritime places towards 
the caſt, are diſcerned in thoſe watery Months to be continually covered with 


——_s - 's . $10w,and this is cauſedby reaſon of the fixed wind which in theſeMonths there 

Wer 2% bloweth ; therefore the Sun elevateth the Vapours very much from the Jes, 
And this fixed Wind forceth them towards the tops of the Mountains 
where they are condenſed, and then turn to Rain; and from the Rain 
which falleth from the ' Mountains ſpringeth the inundation of the Ne, 
and other Rivers of Africa. 

Morcover we muſt ' know that in theſe watery Months the Rivers of Congo 
overflow the adjacent Fields, which cauſerh great Fertility in them, and al- 
ſo diſgorgeth great quantities of water into the Je. 

5. In the Maritime Region Lowango, adjacent to Congo , there are alſo ob- 
ſerved to be Rainy Months, and ether Months of - Summer that are ſerene; 
bur that which is to be admired is that they are not the ſame with thoſe, in 
which we ſaid the Rain doth wax vigorousin the Months of Ja#zary, Februa- 
ry, March,and April, when yet itis Summer and a ſerene Aire in January 
and February in Congo, Here therefore the Terreſtrial Seaſon is ID to the 
Celeſtial;becauſe that in January and February the Sun is not molt remote from 
thoſe places, and theretore they ſhould not have Rain, but rather S:;ccery. 
Without doubt the cauſe is either from another ſcituation of the Mountains, a- 
nother fixed Wind, or the like, 

Se the De- - 6. The Iſſand of St. Thomas, and Anobon are very abundant in Sugar, Grain, 

(cription of St. Fruits, and Meats, and great plenty of Oranges, &c. 

ThoRhs 7. How the Seaſons are in the other Regions of the Octr dental Coaſts of A- 
frica from Lowango to the Tropick of Capricorn, I have not yet found to be 
obſerved by any one, 

$. Theretore that ſhore being left, and the Promontory of Good-hope bein 
ſayled about, we return to the Tropic of Capricorn, where the Oriental! Goa 
of the Promontory or Tongue of Africa is diſcovered, in which lyeth Zofala, 
Mozambique, Quiloa,even to the 2 q ator, whichare illuſtrated by the Or:- 
ental Sun. Ih theſe places the Winter isin the Months of September, Novem- 
ber, December and Fanuary; in the reſt Sictity and Summer, which time is 
contrary to that, in which in Congo we have ſaid that they have the __ in 
Winter, and yet theſe Regions = from the Aquator, but the ridge of Moun- 
tains which doubly divide this Prominent T, of Africainto. the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Land;queſtionleſs are the cauſe of this diverſity. The Land of theſe 
Regions are only of a moderate Fertility, in many places Sandy, ' Barren, 
and ſcorched with the chalure of the Sun; but the Rivers, the adjaceiit'Sea, 
and general Eaſternly Wind much allay the bene. 

9, The other Regions ofthe Or:emtal Coafts of Africa lying from 'the HE- 
awvator towards the North, at the mouth of the Arabian Gx/ph , arid hence to 
the Shore of the ſaid G#/ph,even to the Tropick of Gancer ; theſe Regions I ſay 
what ſeaſons they have, and in what timesof the year, I have not yet found ob- 
ſerved by any,but that ſome write,that this eraQtis barren,ſandy,oppreſied with 
ſuch a violent heat , and deſtitute of Ravers, 

.- 10, As to the ſeaſons in the Mediteranean patt of Africa, which is the Re- 
gion of the Abyſprts,whichis cur al in the middle by the Xqaitor,fo that 
it hath ſome Proyinces in the-Southern Torrid Zone, 'and' very many in the 
Northern aq tos Lone, + who | &; 's ®\ 

11. Now leaving Africa, we entet'the Regions of Hfa lying under the Tor- 
rid £ wn wer rtey vey ener | NNE nk tothe Red 
Seg,trom Meccato Aden (12d from ehie /Arqudior rowards the North 

The Mer- Whielrregard therWeſt; ont they have the 426724 Moiintains,. Theſe 
_—— oo Regions are exceedingly infefitd With heat in Marchand April, andmore in 
afirein che the following Moriths, whilſt.chie.. Sun 4 theth to their Vertex and about it, 
Night ſeaſon it remaineth May, func, 7uly,and: ;the chalureis fo great, thattheinhabi- 
ph rcatonof tans; eſpecially the better fort, canſe water to be »poured-on their Bodies all 
day. the day long,org|{&1c in Vellels of Watcr'to refteſh thiemn.1 fuppoſe the cauſe 


ro 
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to be the deiet of watery Vapours, becaufe on the Orzental part the Region is 
Rocky, and hath but few Rivers ; now the Or:ental wind, which is general, 
although it be not there pereeived, repelleth the Vapours rifing from the Red 
$24: Likewiſe the abundance of Sand which retaineth the heat received in the 
night, and communicateth it to the Air. Theretore this time of the Summer 
and Winter agrees with the Celeſt;al Courſe. 

12. The ſame is the caſe of all Arabia, and its Eaſtern Coaſt. 

13, InCambojain India, lying under the Tropick of Cancer, as alſo in the 
Regions of Malabar, or the Eaſtern Coaſt of the Indies which regard the Weſt, 
and extend themſelves from the North towards the Sozth to the eighth degree 
ot North Latitude ; 1 ſay theſe Regions the Winter or rainy Seaſons polleſs 
the Months of June, Tuly, Auguſt and September, but eſpecially trom the mid- 
dle of June to the middle of September. Neither in all theſe places doth it tain 
in an equal time, but more continually in the province of Goana and Cocina; 
and leſs it Camboja where it only raineth three Months, in the other eighr 
months it ſeldome rainerh in Camsoa, but in Goain the Months of April and 
May it raineth, but leſs vehement, and beginning with Thunder and Storms; 
ſo that to Autumn here, may be aſcribed halfthe Month of March, alſo Aprz, 
and May to the 15th of June, then from the 15th of June, July and Augnſt to 
Winter, likewiſe from the 15th of September to December the Spring; the 
other Months from the 15th of December to the 1 51h of Marchto Summer, for The wintrr is 
in theſe Months is great drought, becauſe that the Water of the former Rains is 29*® called 
extracted by the Sun from the Earth. Yet the Inhabitants do not number tour (as with us) 
Seaſons, but only two, Summer and Winter, or rather a dry,and a rainy Seaſon, but from the 

\.Befides theſe Raines, there are frequent Storms on the Coaſt, and alſo Thuns Ran5 me 

ders in thoſe rainy Months 4 ſo that the Sea is ſuppoſed to be then ſhut up, and 
many Rivers then overflow; the Sea is = again in the Month of September, 
and then Ships put forth to Sea from the Coaſt of Malabar into various parts of 
the world,Neither are there any violeat rains in theſe places in theFields, except 
ſome Storms, by reaſon that it ceaſeth for many hours of the day, therefore it 
affordeth the Inhabitants a time of Planting, and Sowing, which they do ia 
theſe watery Months, The Air alfo is of a moderate heat at that time, be- 
cauſe the Sun is obſtruted with Clouds, ſo that the remote Inhabitants expati- 
ate from the Shore to the Hills and Fields for recreation, where the inundation 
is not great, and incredible fertility is acquired to the Earth by this Rain, But 
it cheleRaines fall not on the year, (as in Anno 1630.) which ſeldom happens, 
then all hope of Sowing; and conſequently Harveſt is taken away; thence com- 
eth Scarcity of Corn, a hot Salty Ale, burning Feavours, Peſtilences, and 
Deaths of Thouſands fon 1 the ſaid year 1630, and the year following Ae _ 
Mans Fleſh was publickly fold in the Shambles in Camboja : Sometimes the jojaia 1530, 
Shores do ſo rage, that the Houſes - (which are but ſlightly built) fall by the 
inundation of the River, £7 

They Sow in May, and the beginning of June, and Reapin November and 
December: it is otherwiſe in Gueny., 

This Summer, and this Winter 1s contrary to the Celeſtial Courſe or Motion 
of the Sun, for in the Months of July and Auguſt the Sun is vertical to thofe 
places, br very near the Vertex, therefore they muſt have heat and drought 
this is the great felicity of thoſe places, for if theſe Rains fall nor, and the 
Clouds obſcured not the Sun, that- great heat of the Sun. would render the 

round Sandy, and Steril, as Lybia, and Arabia, where theſe Rains are not, 

the Sun being near the Vertex. Contrarywiſe in the Months of December, Fa- 
nuary and Febragyy, they fhould have Finter, or lefſer heat, becauſe that then 
the Sun is molt remote from.them ; and then they have Summer : Yet in the 
night the Air is cold enough : moreover a continual Wind from the. 12h hour 
of the day to the 12th hour of the night bloweth from the Sea, which is very 


:cceptable. 
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14. In the Coaſt of the Eaſt Indies which is called Choromandel, the ſca” 

ſons alſo differ from the Heavens; for in the Months of March, April, My 
and June, the Sun cauſerh vehement heat,and there is no rain, Now the Peo- 
ple which for the molt part are Saracens, divide the year into the box, the wer, 
and the Cold ſeaſons ; the hot or Summer ; as I have ſaid, is in the months of 
March, April, May, and June, but the intollerable heat is from the middle 
of M.y, to the middle of Zane, the Wind blowing from the North, unto 
wich if you turn your face, you ſhall diſcover ſo great a heat of the Air , as 
if you drew nigh an Oven;tor the' Sun then in that Plaga, is in the Merid tes: 
alſo tie Wood and Stones contract a great heat, yet the Waters in the Wells 
is ſo cold, that many drinking thereot for extream heat dye, 
The greateſt heat of the day is between Nine in the Forcnoon,andThree in the 
Afternoon; in theſe intermedial hours'they reſt from travelling:the other hours 
before Nine in the Morning, and Three in the Afternoon, the Air is at leaſt 
tolerably temperate, ſerene, and acceptable, the Heaven delightful, and tra 
velling pleaſant. 

The Vet ſeaſon taketh up four months, July, Auguſt, September, and Oc- 
tober, . 

The Cold ſerſon, November,December, Fanuary,and February: in Decem- 
ber, and Fanuary the Cold is ſenſible enough,eſpecially in the night. * 

Here are many things. which deſerve our enquiry, for in the months of 
March, April, May and June, the Sun cometh to thoſe places of the Coaſt 
of Choromandel,and becometh Vertical to them therefore it is no wonder if 
they have great heat ; but why have they not the ſame heatin July and Au- 
guit,ſecing he is equally as near them in thoſe months , and by-reaſon of the 
tormer heat it ſhould be more hot ? Moreover why do the ſeaſons of the Coai7 
of Choromande! differ ſrom the ſeaſons of the Coaff of Malabar, ſeeing 
that they both lie in the ſame Clima'e, and have the Sun Vertical on the 
fame days, and on rhe ſame remote? And that which is more to be 
wondered at, there interceederh between theſe two Regions, in ſome places 
70,in others only 20 miles interval; ſo that you may come into a place of a ſe- 
rene and ſervid Air, where the Winter predominateth ,” and that in the ſpace 
of one day. ' foe thus ſpeaketh of theſe places, In theſe Regions ſaith he 
* amongſt other admirable things, that above others exceedeth the reach of all 
* Philoſophers, that in the ſame Plaga of the Heavens, in the equal acceſs and 
* receſs of the Su» in the ſame months of the year, from the Sun riſing beyond 
*the Mountars of Gat#, (which by a dire& excurſion to the Promomtory of 


©Cori interſes the whole Region of Malabar )there is Symmerand drought,and 


*from the Weſt on this fide Gatzs there are Rains and Winter; that in ſo near 
* z propinquity of places, in reſp: of the courſe of the ſeaſons, the ſame Peo- 
© ple almoſt ſeem Antipodes one to another. But not only in theſe, bur alſo in 0- 
thers we have ſhewed this diverſity to be found, and ſhall ſhew more anon. 
The cauſe is the ſciruation of the Mountains , which. determinate the Land of 
Choromandel from Malabar ;" proceeding from the North towards the South. 
To this muſt be added divers Winds, for on the Coaſt of Choromandel a general 
Eaftern Wind 'is more diſcovered, (except in the Summer months of Moy and 
Fune,) which driveth the vapours towards rhe tops of the Mountains, whence 
it raineth in the Land of M/abar. Theſe' Moyntazns tops are diſcovered to be 
continually covered with Clouds in the Pluvial months , alſo more vehement 
Showrs in thoſe, where the rain is in Matabay: But when it raineth in the 


' Region of Choromandel, then is there a ſerenity in the tops of the Mountains, 


as in the Land of Malabar (except the months Fuly and Auguft,) for in theſe 
it raineth in b6th Lands. | 

15. In the Regions of the —_—_— Sea, aq” to the Coaft of Chroroman- 
del, and in the Northern Torrid Zone, as Sian, Peru, the Cherſoneſus of Ma- 
Lieca, the Pluvial months, in which the Rivers overſlow, are September, 
Offober and November, But in the Land of Malacca it raineth every week of 
the year twice, or thrice, except the menths of January, February and 


March, in which there is a continual droughts All theſe are contrary to the 
| Gele- 
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dining to Humidity, and fix to Siccity: and on that account, as in the places 
of many Citries of Af ind Ariz, of the fume Larrrude with us, there is 
thence a great retnifſion'of rhe het;* but here is littlo perceived,: although the 
Sun paſleth the Zenith of the Brazilians inthe months of Ofober and Fes 
braary, and firiketh the with reflex rates at moſt arte Angles. Which 
diverfity of theſe Regions, proffiſeth the Inhabitants perpetual health, by rea- 
for) of the often exlms; and tHe/Aifr qaeNing' alt noxious hears, | 
© Henee it is eafy to collect; the the 'ſeaſons 'vf'the year do not ſo much de-+ 
pend immediately oh the Fun and his orion s-on the ſpeciesof the Winds,the 
diverfiry of aſpetts of the Fta#s,the __ and peculiar ſcituation ot the Reg zon 
Mordover in thefe Mediterranean Regions towards the Weſt the nights are 
mote cotd, rhanin the Maritim; fo mich ſome runes that rhe Frof? ſeizeth 
bnthe very hairs of the Pegp/e. In tlie ſame months from the Eft abour 
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the Ocean is Summer and Siccity; from the Weſt beyond the r:dges of ric No 10ands are 
Mountains, andthe Marſhes of Brazilia,is the Winter, Fogs and Run. oppoſite ta 


Oftentimes the Heavens may be ſeen covered with vaſt C/onds, from the 
Eaſt towards the Weſt ; but rhoſe again very thin, except in the days of the 
Rain, the Sun both riſing and ſettifis may be beheld with fixed eyes; for there 
is 2 wonderful ſerenity on every frde, eſpecially towards the evening ; which 
never afordeth an rs or Clond's to the ſucceeding Moon, but renders the 
night'fo clear, that the old aid tiew Moor#tnay be ſeen'in one and the ſame 
day ; and letters tnay be welt read ir the guarrer Moon. | 

Tie ZErber in refpet of the diverſity of the Planets, other: inferiour cauſes 
atceding;recciverh its diſtetnperdtute ; for the Heaven about'evening is bright 
with L: wy Without Thunder in the moſt dry and ſeretie ſeaſon. 

Thedrops of Rain are very great, and fall with great violenge , which is 
wont to be preceeded by a ſuffocative warmneſs, = 

The Dew here is more fruitful than that of Zarope, beihg impregnated with 
much Winter, and therefore is more penetrating'and thin, eſpecially ta Sum 
mer ; which is manifeſt in all Meztals, and in Tron eſpecially, which it eafily 
ceateth up without the aſſiſtance of any Clouds, 

The Thaw and open F:elds do leſs wax greenin the Summer, but more 
eſpecially in the Pluvial monibs, ( although the Earth then ſeemed ſome- 


Bras. 


whar more ſad to the Inhabirents)and the places unfit for T:Page affordPaſture $ee 2;@ 


All the Lands of Braz:lia ariſe into moderateand pleaſant FH: U/s ; .there 
areno Mountains of any great hight in the Coaſts : but yer ſome are diſcove- 
red atar off in the Solrtudes, m—— barren bills, yer not every wherezburt 
with ſom: intervals of Mi/es the s are interpoſed, evefy one irrigated 
with ſome ſmall Rivers ; and for that reaſor' are not only fertil in the plavial 
mont hs, but alſo in thoſe of the Samimrer. The Hills in the Si months 
are ſteril by reaſon of the heat of the $3 ſo that they wither, and Graſs 
doth not only die on them , but ſometimes the Trees alſo. It very ſeldom 
raineth-throughout the wholeday and night; and for ſome continual days ve- 
ry ſeldom without intermiſſion:the P/uvial months do a little differ. It the year 
1640(as Marriners have obſerved) there were 7 Pluvial months,viz. Februas 
ry, March, April, May, Tune, Fuly and Arguft. But moſt, and almoſt continually 
from Apr:/, Mayand June, Inthe year 164%: the moſt Pluviat months fix, 
viz. March, April, May, e, July and Auguſt. But the account 
of the other years was not much different, Now theſe obſervations are to be 
taken only for one place, and not for all the places in Brazi/ra. 

Hence it is maniteft that the Summer and Winter of Brazilis, anſwereth to 
the Celeftial account, ſeeing that in the greateſt diſtance of the Sun they have 
Rainzand in the leaft and triodefate towards the South, they have heat: Yer there 
are not a ſew Oy eo the cauſe of which are to be fought fromthe ſcitu- 
ation of the Vinds and Earth, 


18. This is enough for the Southern America ; in the Northern it is other- The fixrainy 


wiſe. For in the Province of Nicaragua itraineth for fix months ; aid the 7, um fe: 


other fix months it is Summer, anddry weather; fo that paiſlen may tra- {y, Ang»/t,Sep , 


fe 


veltn the night. This now is contrary to the Ce/eſtial courſe, 
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months; for in May, Zune, and do on to. November, . the ' Sun is vertical, 
or near the Vertex unto theſe places : ſo thatthen they ſbould have Summer 
and: $:ccity and not Rain.,' ; 4n- November. and December it.is very diſtant, 
therefore they ſhould there haye Rain. - + 7 IEt: {hs 
. >» Thashave we declared the Seaſons of the chief places of the whole Torrid 
-Zone,from which being compared one with another we colle, 1. That in ſome 
laces , the cold is {carie ſetiſible/in-ſome part of -the year.;., and. thersfarg, the 
| is rather to be defined by the Rains, than by cold in thoſe places. ; 2. 
In ſome places the cold is ſufficiently ſenſible, | , 3, In the night rime,eſpecially 
in. the laſt-quarter, the, Air 4s diſcovered . to be yery, cold , by reaſon 
of the depreſſion of the Suy beneath the Horizon. 4. 1 That it is not the lea 
cauſe of the. tglerable heat, and that thoſe Regzons are inhabited, viz, * that 
no days are therelong, but almoſt equal to the night; [for if the days were.ag 
long: there , - the Sus remaining above the, Hoy: Zon, as in the places of the 
Temperate and Frzgid Zones ;' then doubtleſs hey would be uninhabited, 
5.1 Tharthe Winds do much diminiſh the; heat of the Sup... 6. That, places 
which ly in one and the ſame-Clamate, have the Summer and Winter in divers 
times , although they be very, near to, one another, 7. That thoſe places 
which have S:ccity and Humidity contrary-to the acceſs and receſs of the Sur, 
are fo ſcituated,; that on the Eaſt they have or of- Mountains , and thar 
t1cy regard the Weſt,Peru excepted.8. That theSeaſons pbſerye no certain rule 
in the places of the Torrid Zone, 9, That although moſt. of the Inhabitants 
divide the year into two Seaſons,which is likewiſe obſerved by many Writers, 
to wit,” aÞluvial. and Dry Seaſon , yet.it maxapty be divided into. four, ſo 
that they mayinot only have a Summer and;a Hinter, but alſo a Spring and 
an Autumn; For as in our parts the; Spring approacheth near the nature of 
Summer, and the Autumn of Winter ; fo alſo the dry places of 'the Torrid 
'Z ont may bediyided. ' 10,. And laſtly in ſome places there-is a continual Hay- 
weſt; in ſome only in two-parts of the year,. and in others oaly in one part. of 
the year. , ; ivy 


Propoſition XII. 


To ſoew bow the four Seaſons of the. year are made, &c. inthe places of 
:the Temperate Zones. - + | 


Ofthe ſeaſons -1+.1n theſe. places that cauſe , which we have placed in the firſt place 
of the yeariv amongſt the cauſes of the Seaſons in the firſt Propoſition of this Chapter ; 


is ſo. potent in _reſpet of the-other cauſes, that that above almoſt maketh 
up , ad moderateth them, . To wit, in the Regions of the Northern Tem- 
perate Zone it is Spring and: Summer ; the Sun going from Aries by Can- 
cer to Libra; becauſe then he is more-near them. Then the Sux going 
from Libra:through Capricorn.to Aries, it is Autumn and Winter. But 
in the Southern Temperate Zone the matter is contrary; neither can thoſe 
other cauſes altogether diſable the force of this firſt, and induce a new courſe 
of the ſeaſons, and be able to alter the times, as in the.Zorrid Zone. 

2. Yet thoſe Seaſons of divers places vary, fo that in one place there may be 
more Heat or Cold,or Razn than 1n another,although the places lic in the ſame 
* Climate ; but yet they cauſe not the Winter to be changed into Summer, or 
Summer into Winter, A Rocky,  Marſbiſb,and Maritim Land, findeth ſome- 
ys another degree of hear or cold, . than allies, or a Chalk and Maritim 

and. | 

3. The places in the Trop:c&s for the moſt part in the Summer have an ex- 
ceſſive heat, others a Pluvial Seaſon ; fo that they almoſt approach, to the 
nature of the places of the Torr: Zone, So in the part of the Kingdom of 
Guzarat 1y ing without the Tropick; at the ſame time the wet and dry months 
are obſerved; which in the part lying beyond the X£9quator, the _ is 
changed intoa Pluvial Seaſon : yet tnen there is greater heat, than the dry 
part of the year, where they have a moderate-cold ; and in truth, in the.pla- 

In: ces 


ria and Ormus , there is To g1 
> by reaſ6ni of the vicinit fe he hat both the 

ho - The fke hea isin, Ar.i- 
611 


"Fhroyghour al: Barkargalahidate SOA vri "Shower hd Cold The Regions 

being roancreaſe ; andin December and January ingpit, ts | perceived-more —_— _ 
and thac only inthe mbrning 1: and Wickal fo remifs;;”"rhar the Fire is See Sea 

—— February taketh away the greatift part of the co from tt L 

Waters bur yer ir is ſo inconſtane; rhar forherimes '5 or 6 times in ohe day « coat of ye 

Air: changerh. la the monthiof nds North aqgdWeft Wins blow violently ” 

and\caufe whole trees to'be v _ mer aye) 48 ce form almoſtto all 

Fruits; fothat Ca or My of Mihy and the thd of 4 -oft is wont naturally to 

Cherries. In the middle of May they gather Figr,and in the middle of 


at heat without 


wie'm lome:placeunee ripe Grapes; the Figs of Aatummr are gathered in Ay. of the ſeaſons 
guft;and there 19 tpledeyer Fig andPears than in Teprember. There a - yore 
is not {o great i unmipene or 'of the in-thofe places;brt that the three months © | 
of che Spring gov gayreeige **The oy Apt. Spry, ( that is the 
Terrefirial, not the beſt: al) H3Ks'they thof February, and 
the end the 18: of - May ; in Ae rbore time Re A Wt gratefut ts them. 
If from the 25th of to the 5 of pRorU have no Razn, they eſteem the 
ſamic as'ominous-\- count cheltSu i ned to thie'18rh of Auguſt , ac 


which rime they: have-a very hot ad ſerene * Ait, | Their” Autumn ; from 
the 17 of Auguſt to the 16 of Navember,” ad; they have that" for two 
months ; 'to wit und Soptembey, / yer not grear, That which is inclu- 


ded between the 15 cet, nad the x5 of Seppember , was wont to be ter- 
med by the Antronts the act of the whole r; and that becauſe ir pro- 


__ Kigs,Prarx,and that kind of *Fruit to maturity. From the 15 of —_ 
ber they reckoned their Wiwer, which they extend to the 1 of Felru 
che entrance of this they begin to til ir Land, which'is rhe'ptain; but as 
mountainous in the moath of e Af#icans hayy's certain per, 
ſwaſron that the year hath 4o very hot 2A onthe other ſide ſo many cold, ccthe = 
daysz which chey lay beg begin from the 12 of December. They begin the A{ ans. 
s en the 16 of -March, andon the 16 of Seprember.” Their Solſtices 
on the:16 of Fune;and the 16 of December, The cnd of their Autumn, all 
their _—_ and x good part of their Spring is fall of violent Winds, accom- 
ied with Ha#h, - Loebeningr, and Ircadf ul Thwnder:; neither 'is there want- 
10g in many places of Barbary an abundance 5 Snow. In Mount Ailas. 7 de- 
grees diſtant from the Tropich of Cancer, they divide the year only into two 
= for from O#obey even to Apret, they have a continual Winter 5 and 
a. ay he jon they have Summer. In this there is noday, in 
ner with Snow, 


In le Maida, abs qu oh ry exr ſwiftly paſs away, for in May they re of 
hn ts in Offober they gathgr their Der, but from the middle of bp. vr 
a violent continuerttr; Oobeyr abſtaining from Rains, 


of Caoogy inal the Husbandmas : the ſame haphieth if that 
:not' Plavial Witter, Liv Aftricanus remembreth many | 
ains of Snow in Africa, not far from the Tropic bf Cancer. 
- The NR REIEANR no more remote from the Aiquator than Of cir 
wry Jones hath a cold mote ; for great Rivers and Lates arc copgear 
with Frof, the cauſe of or Þ is not yet ſu tly known, except; w 
op refor it to the Mountains of Tartarta, not far remote, ro the 
avoydi ef which cold, abound with the Skins of Foxes , and Sy» 


thilian 
os» England, althou "it lie in 42 degrees of North Latitude , and New £ng/a1d 
thereſore no more removed from the A:quator than Italy, yet in the month 
of June, when Sir Francis Drake was there, the Air was ſo vehement cold, 
that he was compelled to ſayl back to the _ for the Mountains were 
Ll 3 ten 


The ſeaſon of 
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5 eighbouring Prov of Bert I pbich theyieall.Lo- Holla Jv. 

PAs. x oy I Zoſee, of. Ze $t Tos " preata Cole, that. for four 

m ferencet eth nothing. Jo Qu 5. 
in th Famleraneoenes 73 /aj ich extendeth i i felf from iD degrees 6 South 

Latitude , to. 50. degrees.x".the be Spring ag Peginech in the,months | 

G ooner than the. (oleſtzal. and cndethuinithe mhiddl "of 

an 


vember © And from the; page er Surmperbcginoeth; even to 
the middle of February ; from-whence, Auturm leadeth-on to the middle of 


May, ' which the Winter ſucgedeth, whioh is v very yidlept; .and diſpoileth-the 
Trees of their Bloſſoms, Tis ras Suow,; with.a vehemene Froſt, 


- Which yet is diſcovered by (34 Which mvery ny J)'thac'the 
Sun a net 30g A the k Keg alleth.in the Yal/zes ; for although 
it falls in greatabundance,, and js heapeg,yp;ſo high, that.it aſcends the cops 
of rr al ory and is together. ,I0-the, vacuity 'of-the Moainins as 
in ſo'many wells , and indure almoſt t car 3+yet: being there Uilol= 
ved, they flow into the Riwgn, an aig which run.thr the /Valkes 
with wear force everi to the) Sea ; tothe great cnrichmeat ot. the (Tromnd's, 
But alt nough Fr - cant B0T ENIEE wy nag: Plains ;. pangp thaketh 

0 Exce Abd rofF that rt carcely felt jg many;parts okZuyope ; 

which happeneth partly from the. A Ro ofthe. Poles) partly Kh pont n fo 
pri otth ountains ; om wht deſcend ſo..ſubtile 12nd 

znds. that Crs they are,p ae 3 whenco.it.comerh. to. paſs ther 

| the' Maritim are more p (mornts: Ter 

"\ He that is Studious may colle differences of ' Region anderche Fre 
Climate , or in the vicine Climgtes Fly” 'riters, fox example ;. that in Exg- 
Ind the Air'is not ſo cold asin Hollond, ſothat oy pennot up their: Heards 
in the Winter. Betwen Siberia and Tartarza,in a ace ſeated not far fromthe 
Frigid Zone, inthe end of our Operas w fiiobe Gl Won Fields, and 
rich Paſtures , almoſt no cold, gs ater; - where 
by the command of the Duke of. Mem Grey oaru: is duſt ji Which is 
at this day ſo much encre{ed , that it is able.to a_ the Aſſeul ts: of the Tar. 
7 arg. 


Chap XVII. Gmeral GEOGRAPHY. 


Hap ny lyamg under the ſame C(Yimatey have far 2 "the 7 
fevis becauſe-that cofifiltsof many Ifunds;: isjoy ried 
par, __— thariralſs lyer i itithie cckdele cfebbo Oran” 

fh 2frmen:a ad rliceactſo 
naſe] it lieth amongft- Mount Fes and therevilixed with 9145; Pitnce 


#3, 


- _— o_y in ſome places in Summer remove to the tops (the he Mountains " SUAer. 
troniths 5: + -bur the meager: ſors 3k &day Or 

ko ones dewwigfointh hens "and aboux pm Ye” : 

ſtend un ' +00 V1 ©; P1t30 71 7's NO 2037 Tf LET 

tf 71 —_— OF WITS x 1 4 YI MIAVY = oy 91:7 542098 * ; 


974 37 ito vith?! - Propotirion x7! = 21 11 0191 —_—_ 11033 WHh9> 5; 
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In Fopatiche' iaces. is Cold; Snowy, Rainy, "whith yet" brite? Rayidns of The had of 


the 
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- The cauſe of thoſe" T-2fons, - with the light poſted chtfge & this Of he place 
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Chapter, thus ſtands in the F:1gi4 Zone. 
- 17" The: Cextey of the Sun (ol foineda ys of rjontths; 


ſo man da ſerrertt nor. mUrOM 915111 ie TTY 4 
«OY pt ſoap when he' is above the Hw;twels> he ns Pherirhh! 466 

places with his oblique raies;” beeauſd he'is'ndt twiich ole 

zon ; but moveth round itz becauſe thoſe ple overt Lreoryeg fam 

the way of the Sa." 6 <=J30I © *n | 

1344 The, Sur is "w_ eheply depreſſed benearhths Hikalh b yea, RR, 

near the:Polary Cirete,) or Artick Pole; although the Octter of he 

doth nat ariſe, yet pet his Skirt ariſerh and: is; Pelicls e days 


whoſe lance! is "Sher the Aiquator 8x deprevPu of, he Pile Avrict, Fx et 
| - the qr you ſhall ſee rhat the Yegrers* of "he corn] thr do, or wt 


- the. S#1 bei = that 
of December oy 6 4 
__ whole time ſhall be above the Herinew, towit, on the 21 of Deceinbes 
the Limbs glitterethy the'Horzzow 35 but on the 10 of Necember as Mfld od 
the firſt of January hatfthe Sun ſhalt be above'the Horizon, and h prin, 

becauſe tho: Genter- i is then in the' Hoy/zo#, But the whole Sun 

ted above the Horizon, when the Center of the Sion ſhall hold the 7 vs) woo; > 

(pros ; that is about the 4 day "of Janua#9* alſo the* whole that afrer- 
pry whe when his Cemer ſhall ls rhe 16 degree of Sugrrravins, that 

is abouc 


Bux places where png -clevation' of: the Pale; is Ho ot 9g te ebs, thers 
thifdifference bet weenthe Oriental Linibus,” ind the Orizmal Center is very 
little, 'fo that the Lambzr or Skirt ſearcely antitipateth the riſe of rhe Cemes -ot 
the Sux ane day, or half a day. 

Frons this ſmalleſt of deprefſion; it followeth alſo that they etjoy the' light 
of the C many hours before the'rifing; and after the” ſetting of the 
Jun, the Sr ariſethyior, oy inal, or maay ofthe hours of the 
op they tavelightin the Afr; -. | 

There s alſo another cauſe, which makerhthe San 
he is eleyared above the — 

Fortheace it-cometh'to paſs thatnotoonly- thedis is ſeen before he is elevated 
Dove - Horizon; and beforerthe: Rairs can di cortie' from-him to the 
ec, bur allo rhatkbe SY r ſoarier illuſtraterh the 47, than it 

Es) do, without, this retraction; : -arion cledgern exatmple of the ap= 


4. The 


Pearancy of the Sax proceeding ms melration 


. j4 


the Frigid 


nt, 


(WOT pl ace is 5 
nearer or remote frpry the Pole Yo oo mann nag - 


oiaveticn before that $ce Chap.19. 


—_ the 
ſame aboye 


Ipricvon, 


' The Compleat Part of | | | Bbok 11. 


Horizax, but. 
ethe Horizon of the 
beocathy, and 
about balf 


—_ 


' 6. FheLandin moſt places of the FrigidiZoxe is Rocky,and as hard 
EET, yp nee 


T: hureous gad Fat: In theſe places there is a 
moderate fertility, 
7: Thols Reg are ingompalled. with the.Sca» but for the Mediterranean 
we as yet have | | | 2d 


9, oo HEY fels 
dom-the Eaſt Wind; and'leafh of. all the; Welk. . In the! cold frtecit ©laga, 
tie North Winds rag ; - W-0RR Antartich; the Sowb, | tri; 

"30, Clouds and Rains frequently perplex theſe Regions: = 

From theſe cauſes it is not di t to collect what the condition of. the 

ſeaſon; in ple Tagone ares, for in the Winer tine when the Sur riſeth 


ng 
Hori 20 a long time giveth light , and the twilight is dat- 
ly afforded from Lo Sdn th Vicing - Hori z9». |: But the r.{ the 
ouds , and. the Rain, are able to hinder both cauſes}, for thick Clouds 
ſtick cloſe about the Earth ;., which cannor be diſcuſſed by the beat of the 
Sun ; and therefore hinder rhe ,aſpe&t of remote things. There is no fer- 
tility , but all barren q 4 vncytivoredar for that which ſome ſuppoſe, 
how much any Region is nearer to the Pole, by © much lefs- ir feeler 
the inteaſene the cold, and the Fields are tound more fertit , feem- 
eth not probable ro me ; when, neither in Nova Zembla (which is diſtant 
16 degrees from the Pole) .nor in Spit4hirga (whith is only-8 degrees di- 
ſtant) ſuch a; coaſtitution of the E277 is found :; but a roughneſs and hard- 
neſs, and almoſt in the middle of Summer,  Szow:s or-at leaſt Showers 
and very cold Winds, Neither is their opinion by one example, 
obſerved by Mariners pang wg Region'y degrees diſtant from the Pole, 
Which moſt men ſuppoſe to roenland. For in"this green” Gyaſs is 
found, and: an. Air, more warm than in Nova Zembla, as is moſt certain. 
The only Animals Conner $0 theds Northern Regions, is the” RBÞino- \- 


eni- ceros; and this in ſpace of a month becometh exceeding fat, by feed- 


My graſs. | | 
. Nevertheleſs, ſeeing that 2s Je not many -Regrons are hitherto found of 
this temperature inthe Frig:d Zone, it is not expedient for us from this fin 
exumple to make a general conjequre ,  eſpect py tontang ther Ge of 

conſtitution is ggani that Land is full of Mzr/bes and Sedvey,and 
the graſs by which-the"R-inceros or Dear are rendred:fofat, isnor akind of 
Terreſtrial Graſs, but Sedge and Oſiers ; butzother Herbs are not there found, 
or any Trees, From whence we may gather, that that Land containeth ſome 
fat and Sulphureaxs SubFance ; which being -mixed which the water produ- 
ceth ſuch an Oylz, and tattening Sedge ; but that the like Eayth is robe found 
iq other parts of the rigid Z one, hath not as yer been obſerved , butrather 
tlic contrary; | ? | 

There- 


Chip.XXVII. General GEOGRAPHY: 


Therelore in the #7nter in theſe; places is little-ligh:t, but; an incredible and 
great violence o: Cold, Snow, Showers, and Peolary Winds. And this Wix- 
ter beginnith in the Northern Fregid Zone, when the Sun firſt entreth Capri- 
corn ; although alſo the Autumn, the Sun going 'from the 3;degree of Libra 
to the 1of Cupricorn,. be little different from this violent Wznter. The 
Spring indeed is leſs infeſted with this violence of the. Air; yet it, is without 

nows, Showers, and cold Polary Winds. Yet the increaſe of heat in the 
day, or rather the decreaſe of cold, is diſcovered at that time, viz. the Sun 
going from the 1 degree of Aries tqthe. x of Cancer. Andin this Vernal ſea- 
ſon, or in thelatter days ofit, the Suncontinueth above the Horizon inintire 
revolutions; and thetefore then there-is diſcovered a moderate heat, which 

et is not of that jorce as to melt and diſſolve the- Syow of all thoſe places into 
Water , much leſs is it able to melt the Ice ; whence Marriners report, that 
here is to be found-Snow' and Ice of a peyernal duration: Then the Summer 
ſhall be, from the goinfy, of the Sw» from the x degree of Canter to the x of 
Libra; in the firſt part of which, the S@# yet remaineth for whole daies above 
the Horizon, and augmenteth the heat by ſome accellion ; ſo that June, 7uly, 
and Auguſt, are months of a tolerable Air. - In ſome places among the Moun- 
tains,: the heat of the Sw1 1s intenſe ;//but the Showers -and Clouds do much 
hinder this benignity of the Sun, andeſpecially the moſt ſharpNorthern Winds, 
unto which ſometimes Suow is adjoayned ; ſothat ao-fruits or .Corn can here 
arrive to any maturity; except in ſome places near the Artic Gree, 
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"CHAP. xxvIl 


Of. the. Shadows; which the bodies erefled in the Earth, and illus 
minated by the' Sun docaft'y and of the diviſion of the Earth ari- 
Jgirom hence... .. 


Ecing that the Shadows in divers places of the Earth, which the illuminated 
, bodies of the Sun do caſt, are carryed into divers places, and falling on 
the Scnſe, have much variety z henceit came to paſs, that men who were 
ignorant of this cauſe, wete'ſtrack withan admiration; and inreſpe& of the 

hadows of the Earth, divided the Inhabitants of the Earth, as it were into 
three ſorts, ( which diviſion muſt be applyed to the places of the Earth, or 
to its Superficies: ) So that they termed ſome Ampbiſeijy others Heteroſcij, 
and the reſt Periſczj, The explication of which terms, ſceing that they con- 
' tain but ſmall learning; we ſhall ſay ſomewhat alſo conceraing Shadows , 

which although they do not ore to Geography ; yet by reaſon of their near 
affinity, they may be.propoſed in thus Chapter. , 
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The Shadows receive their denominations from the parts or quanvery of the of Shades; 


World igto which they are caſt, as the Or:ent4! Shadow, which tendeth in- 
ro the Eaſt, from the-'Sun placedin the Weft. ,Contrariwiſe, the Occiden- 
tal Shadow, which-goeth into the Wefterw Plaga or quarter. But here is 
chiefly to. be,.conſidered the Meridian Shadow , which, is ſcituated on 
the Plain of the,Meridian ; or which is caſt from baſes pexpendicularly e- 
reed, ot ſeated inthe, plain of the Mer:4ian ; the Sun then being in the 
Meridian, and this is two oldies. Northern and Southern. | 

The Inhabitants of that part #t the Earth, are termed Heteroſc;z , where 
the Meridian Shadows of bodies ereted, are conſtantly carried all days of 
the year to cither Po/e, 
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The Pereſcij, are thoſe Tnhabirugnr of the Zarth, where the Shadowy of e- 
re bodies in one and the ſame day, are carned about into all the Plagas of rhe 
Horizon ; or where the Meridian Shadows in one'andthe ſame day are caſt 
to both the quarters of the Meredian. | 
' The Amphziſcrj are thoſe Inhabitants of the Earth, where the Meridian 

Jhadows of the-ereed bodies in ſome days of the year, are caſt to the North, 
andon otherſom to the South. 


Propoſition | I. 


The Shadows of bodies erefted above the Horizontal plain, fali upon the 
quarter oppoſite to it, in which the Sun exifieth. 


ofShadowsin Thoſe that are verſed in the Optieks and Horology, are wont to ſay that a 
_—_ ' © Shadow , an Opac and Luminous body, arein one \Plarn ; but the Term or 
vtichs and . oy! . 
Dyalling, _ of the Shadow, the extremity of the Opac, and the Sun, are in one 
Fight bIne. | | 
* or becauſe the Opac, the Shadow, and line concealed from the extrem:- 
ty of the Opac, tothe extremity of the Shadow, make a Triangle : now 
every Triangle is in one plain, therefore thoſe three /ines ſhall be in one 
plain: the Sun'is in the extremity of the /ine conjoyning the extremity 
of the Opacity, and the Shadow. Moreover an eret body is right'to the 
Horizontal plain; wheretore the plain drawn through it, (v:z. that of 
the forementioned Trzang/e ) is allo ſtreight to that Hor: zontal plain, 
and thereſore ſeated in the Vertical plain; and becauſe a body erected 
is ſeated as it were a Vertex between the Sun and Shadow , therefore 
the Sun and Shadow ſhall be in the oppoſite quarter. 
There are three parts ofthis Shadow, which the S/;le exefed, being il- 
laminated from the Sur, doth caſt, viz. a Denſe Shadow, a Central, and a 
Shadow which is almoſt a Den ſe Shadow,which a ray coming ftom the upper- 
moſt edge of the Sun doth terminate ;- a Central; Shadow is that which 
\is intercepted between the ray of the Superior eage .and the Cenrol ray: 
the penumbra is that which 1s intercepted between the Central ray, and the 
ray of the lower. 


Propoſition IT. 


The Inhabitants of the places of the Earth which-ly in the Tropick of Can- 
ecr and Capricorn are Heteroſcij. 


The people in * For when the Sun is in —berrnd pip of. Cancer ; that very day the bodies 

the Trpicks ereRed in any point of the Tropick of Cancer , do abſorbe the Shadow of the 

ue Hiteroſet Fun poſlefling their Meredian, becauſe that then the Sun perpendicularly 
from his Vertex hangeth over the Horizon ; and therefore illuminateth all 
parts of it : neither doth any ray from the ere& Opac hinder like this, 
which perpendicularly falleth on the p/ain of the Horizow; and therefore ly- 
cth in the very Opac. 

But in other days of the year, becauſe'the Sy declineth from the Ver- 
tex of the places of the Tropick towards the South; therefore the Sha- 
dow is caſt in the Meridies towards the North, never towards the Sowth. 
On the contrary-in the plgces of the Troprek of Capricorn , every day ibis caſt 
towards the So#th, Cexcept on one day, in which there will be no Shadgbro, ) 
never towards the North. + 
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Propoſition III. ' 
The Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone are Amphileit.”. 


Let any place of the Torrid Zone- be: taken in the Globe , and let it be The tohabb> 
brought to the Meridian, and let the Parallel of the Latitude ; which ſhall ran of the 
cut the Ecliprick in two points, be deſcribed by Chalk applied, © When there- ad yr b 
fore the Sun ſhall be in theſe points of the Ecliptich, he thall deſcribe by his ptiſcii. 
circumvolution a Parallel, which ſhall diretly hang over the Parallel deſcri- 
bed ; and therefore on thoſe two days, in which he obtaineth thoſe points of 
the Ecliprtich , in the aſſumed-place, and in: all ſcituated in the deſcribed 
Parallel, he ſhall be vertical in the Meridzes,- and illuſtrate all the places of 
the Horizon, And therefore no ſbadow ſhall be caſt on theſe two days; and 
the Inhabitants ſhall be Amphiſcii,' without any ſhadow: , but on the other 
days of the year they ſhall not be fo,. but the Meridian ſbadow ſhall cither be 
cat to the North, or to the South ; to the North , whilſt the Suz moveth in 
that part of the Zcliprich, which lie in thoſe two points before noted towards 
the South. On the contrary, to the. South, whilſt the Sun moveth in that 
ap of the Ecliptick, which is ſcituated from thoſe two points towards the 

orth, IN ( 


Propoſition IV. 
The Inhabutants of the Temperate Zone, art Heteroſcii. 


For becauſe the Sur in all thoſe-days of the-year, in the Meridies, is moved The lohabi- 
from the places of the North Temperate Zone towards that quarter, to wit, mo 
the South; and on the contrary ,: from the places of -the South erate zone, are cal- 
Zone, towards the North ; it foloweth from the firſt Propoſition , that the id tne 
Meridiaz ſhadow of the places of the North Temperate Zone., bend to the 
ſame quarter all the days of the year, (viz. the North :) on the contrary, to 


the Sowth, in the places of the Jourh Temperate Lone. 


Y Propoſition V. ado : ko 
The Inhabitants of the Frigid Zones, are Periſcii. n 


For by reaſon, that on ſome days of the year the Sus ſetteth not in theſe The wr 
aces, but moverh round about the Horizon; "it is alſo neceſſary that the Fang ao, 
Back ould be carried round into all quarters ;"and'the ncterng. by the ſu- are called F+- 
. periour Semicircle of the Meridian, the ſhadowy is caſt towards the Norrh ; "i 

and when the Jus is in the inferiour-Semicircle, ' the 'hadow is: carried towards 
the Southern quarter. vas VI (©. 


Propoſition VI, 
A place of the Torrid Zone being given, to id the days." the year, in 
Lo bved the Inhabiroite of ahabe CR be wiadans 2 dow} abf in 
what days the ſbadows ave carried to the Nth, andin'what to the 


Jonth. x " | F: 
Let the days of the year, in which the Sun beromethuwertical to the pldce 
given, be found ; thoſe ſhall be the days in which itants of that place 


be without a ſhadow, For this, uſe the Mode in the third Propoſition. 
Mm - Propo» 
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Propoſition VII, 


The day of the year being given, to find the places of the Earth inthe Globe, 
whoſe Inhabitants are Amphuſcu that day. 


Let the places be found, in which the Sun becometh vertical on the day of 
the year given, (according to the gih Propoſition in the 241h Chapter,) theſe 
ſhall be the places ſought. 


Propoſition VIIT. 


A place of the Frigid Zone being given,to find the days of the year in which 
"bd Tb : ws it are Periſcy” of a B 


Let the days of the year be found, in which the Sun ſetteth not in the given 
ace, rater: *t to the 10 Propoſition of tlie 24th Chapter, ) they are the days 
ought, | 


Propoſition IX. 
The day of the year bein given , to find out the places of the Frigid Zone, 
the Inhabitants of which are Periſcii that day, ſo thai thu day be the firſt 
day. | 


Let thoſe places of the wage Zone be found, in which the Sus in the day 
given doth not firſt begin to ſet ; they ſhall be the places ſought for, 


Propoſition X, 


In places ſcituated in the Equator, the Meridian ſhadow falleth half the 
{oc towards the os 1 op othey alf towards the der , and 1n the 
days of the Equinoxes, the Inhabitants are Amphilcii. 

For becauſe the Sus in one" Half of the' year recedeth from the #quatoy to- 
ory the nm ee RR m—_—_ area ; oy ps are carried 
to the quarter ite to the quarterof . the Ix, and t it cometh to paſs, 
that in one half year the Meridian ſbadows are carried to the North, - 
other half to the South. 


4 
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Propoſition XI. 
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. Toplace a Plain aboue the Hori Plain of onr:;place, in which the eve- 
ted Styles, perpendicutar may be the Amphuſcii for ſome days of the 
year ;; on ſome, of 4he.year. the Meridian ſhadows may be.carried to 
" the North, on others, the South ; that 6, in tyhich the Meridian ſha- 
dows may be ſo cait, as in ſome given place of the Torrid Zone, 


" Letthe Latitude of the place given.of the Torrid Zone be taken from 
= O_—_ a gry ww we 4 cognominal ; but if they be of 
« diverſe {pecies, let, > Latitudes be added,- and the remaining degrees 
- kept; theninithe. Horigzongal Plain, idian line being fone, I alſo 
«he ine of the, which is pagendicular to the Meridian line, let 
c 


ſome Plain be erected above the line of  Higuarer.char it may incline above 

the Horizo degrees as were k The Styles or Pins erected 

Chery $2 ſtall caſt ſuch ſhadows, as if they were ere&ed in the places of the 
err One, + © © Th | 


, 
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Propolition XII. 


In the places ſeated in the Xquator, the ſhadow of the Style perpendicu- 
larly erefted in the whole days of the Kquinoxes, remaineth in one right 
Line, whether before Noon ut be continually into one quarter of the 
Weſt, or after Noon, into a quarter of the Eaſt ; now inthe other days of 
the year the ſhadow « carried round into the Semicircle. 
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In Places ſcituated without the A£quator in the Torrid Zone, whilſt the Of Places 


Sun is moved in part of the Ec/zprich, which lieth between the Vertex of any 


the ſubje Superticies in a Semeczrcl/e, In the Places of the Temperate Zones, 
whilſt the Sun is moved in a more remote Circle from thoſe oft the Zodzack, 
the ſhadows ſteal by the leſſer Superficies in a Semzczrcle , and the greater, 
whilſt the Sun runneth through the nearer Semcircle of the Zodiack. 
In the days of the Afquinoxer, the ſhadow of an erected Style is carried round 
in a Semzciycle in all the places of the Earrh,except the A:quator and the Pole, 

Theſe are all rendred perſpicuous, partly from the fight of the Globe, and 
partly from the declination of the Diagrams -- 


Propoſition XII. 


Is the places of the Torrid Zone, whilſt the Sun-#s in the Arch of the E. 
cliptick, between the vicine Tropick and the Parallels of the place, in 
t hoſe days the ſhadow of the eretted Style twice returneth back, and go- 
eth over the Lines left behind, viz, once before Noon, and once os 
Noon, The Sun alſo in theſe days will ſeem to inflet# ha courſe, 


ſeated with- 
0; . . . our the qua» 
place, and the vicine Tropzc4, the ſhadow wandreth through the leſſer part of wr. | 


Take any place of the Torrid Zone in the Globe , and let the Pole be ele- of ihe ſhadow 
vated according to his Latitude, and let the Parallel of the place be deſcri- of the un i 


bed, which ſhall cut the Ecliprich in two points; I fay, that whilſt the Sur 


the places of 
the Torrid 


moveth in the intercepted Arch of the Eclrprtick, between this Parallel and za. 


the vicine Tropzch, in thoſe days' the Sun will feem to be twice retrograde, 
and go over the /znes leit behind, Let any of the Points of that Arch be 
taken, and let the Parallel of the Sun be deſcribed, viz. which the Sur be- 
ing in that poiht deſcribettr by Diurnal circumvotution : For Example , take 
the firſt Zegree of Cancer or —_ and another of their Tropzcks , for ſo 
there will be noneed of the deſcription of a Parallel, until it come to the 
point in which the Quadrant toucheth the Parallel; the Sun being in this 
Seat, or in this quarter, will ſeem to bend his courſe towards the Vertex. of the 
place, and the hadow ſhall begin tobe retrograde from the /ine of the AEqua- 
for towards the Meridian line, After the fame manner , if that you apply 
the Ouadrant to the Occidental part of the Parallel, you ſhall fee in that 
point in which the Quadrant toucheth the Parallel, thar the Sun goeth to the 
quarters he hath lefr, and fetreth in. that quarter in which ſome hours before 
he was. ; 

Corollary. Therefore it is not againſt Nature, that the ſhadow ſhould go 
back on Sun-D4als ; but then it is miraculoys, if that it be done ſuddenly ip a 
noted ſpace ; alſo it it repeateth the Carey hours , vis, if that the Style be 
Hot perpendicular, but parallel to the Mundane Axeliree: yea, akbough it be 
perpendicular, yet do not the Hines of the ſhadow it ſelf ſhew the hours , but 
the /ines of the ſhadows of the Ax# of the World, part of which is concealed 
in the mind on the D4a, if that it be wanting, 


Mm 2 Propo- 
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Propoſition XIV; 
A oy? being given in the Torrid Zone, and one day x thoſe in which the 


cemeth to bend by courſe, and the ſhadow of the Style ſeemeth to go 
hack; to find the quarter in which the Sun then ſhall be, and the hour 


when it ſhall be. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place given', and let the 
place of the Sun be found at the givenday, and let it be noted in the Ecliprick, 
and let the Parallet be deſcribed with Chalk , which the Sun being in thar 

intdeſcribeth. Let the Quadrant be applied to the Vertex, and fo turned a- 

ut until it rouch the deſcribed Parallel: fo the extremity of the Quadrant 
in the Hors 20x, ſhall ſbew the place fought for. Now that the hour may be 
found, let that point of the Paralle! be noted in which the.contat is made ; 
let the Index be placed at the twelfth hour of the Cyc/e, and let the noted point 
of the Parallel be turned to the Meridian. The Index will ſhew how many 
hours before, and how many hours after Noon the regreſs beginneth. 


FF roſition XV. 


The Longitude of the ſhadotws decreaſeth, the Altitude of the Suh in- 
creaſe ; and onthe contrary, the Altitude of the Sun decreaſing, the 
ſhadow increaſeth. 


They decreaſe For the Swn is more near the ve#tex of the Style , by how much the more 
from the Eaſt he'is elevated above the Hors zon ; therefore the ray of the Sun terminating 
oe 45 the ſhadow , 'becometh alſo more nigh the ſiy/e, and on that account the 
the Meridies ſhadow becomethlefſer. Moreover, the Sun hath the greateſt Altitude in the 
ts the ſerring, Mpy;dzes; therefore the Longitude of the ſhadow then ſhall be lefſer. But 


the Shadows + - . , . : 
in increaſe. 17 the riſing and ſetting of the Sww there is no Altirude ; therefore the Longi- 
en © tude of the ſhadow th | be infinite. 


Propoſition XVI. 


The Longitude of the Style, and the ſhadow being given, to find the Alti- 
tude of the Sun above the Horizon, and thence the hour of the day; if 
that moreover the Latitude of the place, and day of the year be 
known. 


The Longitude de.of the Style, the ſhadow, and the ray terminating the ſha- 

dow,makes a right An dilate l therefore let the proportion be taſlitured 

1g to the {bo ropofit; wy = owe her. As (ths itude of 

the /badow is to ic Longitude the /?y/e ; 1o are the whole to the 
Tangent of the Angle, which ſheweth the A/titude of the Sun. on 

3 From this Altitude and Latitude of the place, and day of the year, ſhall the 

hour of the day be found out. 


Propoſition XVIE. 


The Semidiameter of the Sun and Earth being given, and the diſtance of the 
- ... Sun from he Earth, io find out the Longitude of. the ſhadow, which the 
. oi. hole Earth caſteth towards Heaven. 


The /badow of the Earth is Conical, as the Opricks demonſtrate, and is 
ealily ſhewed by a Diagram : therefore the diſtance of the wertex of this 
which cauſeth the Ecliplſe'of the Moon, from the Earth, is ſought ; that 


is found by this Propoſition ; for as the diſtance of the Semidiamezers of = 
| un 
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Sun and Earth are to the diſtance given, ſois the Semidiameter of the Earth 
tothe Longitude of the ſhadow of the Earth, or to the Axis of the ſtady 
Cone. | , 


Propoſition XVII. 


The diſtance of the Moon fromthe Earth, and the Longitude of the Shadow 
of the Earth-being given , to find how great a part of the Moon #5 0b- 
[cared ; how great the Eclipſe will be, if that the Moon remain in the 
Ecliptick. 
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Let the Rule of Three be inſtituted according to this proportion ; As the Of the Eclipſe 


Longitude of the ſhadow is to the excels of - this-Longitude above the diſtance * 


of the Moon : fo the Semidiameter of the Earth is to that ſhady Cone of the 
Earth, in that part where the'Moos: entred it. 

'Furthermore ; 'As the diſtance of the Moon is to the found. out Semidiame- 
ter of the ſhadows : ſoare the wholefigns of the Canon to the Tangent of the 
Angle of Sx, which the half diameter of ſ#edow ſubrendeth -to our eye ; 
which, it it be doubled, the Angle of /i2ht is accounted for the-whole diameter 
of the ſhadow. With this Angie; let the Angie of /igh1,or the apparent Sem;- 
diameter ws the Moon, which is in oppoſition of -the Ju, or intime of Eclipſe, 
be com . 

Framah is Comparation the quantity of the-obcſurity will be made manifeſt, 
which if 'you deſire 'to have in Dygts , inſtitute a Rule of Proportion after 
this manner : - As the diameter of the Moon is to twelve Degits, fo is 
the apparcnt, diameter -of the ſhadow, or Angle of fight , to rhe' Echiptick 

igits. 


Propoſition XIX. 
By how much the places of the Earth, every day are more remote from the 
Xquator, or from the Parallel of +he Sun; b4 fo much the more both the 


Meridian ſhadow , as well- as the ſhadows of the reſt of the hours, art 
longer. | 


For becauſe the Sun is more remote from the #ertex of thoſe places, there- 
fore alſo the rays of the Sun terminaring the ſhadow, are more remote from the 
Size ; and therefore the ſhadow is ſo much the longer extended, 


Propoſition XX. 


F that the Style be placed in \awy plain after fuch a Mode, that it becomes 
of part of the Are he Works. Z an 3 rt bs that Axis; the 
ſbadvw of that Style ſal fail on-a ceviain hour, on the very tine of that 
Plain, inwwhichthu Lint rat by the" Florary Cirche, whether of 
declination, or from the Meyidian, inw #h rhe Sumiy ar that hour!” * 


' Forthe adowof the Axiof the World, oxthe flyle 1os'p 
the plainof the Horary or Meridian Circle,fin whictr the» 


ment of time ; for neither can it" falt-beyond-rhoPlain , ſeeing that the: Sun, ** 


the Gs body, and the Shadow are in- one/Plain , upon-which the Sy/r'is 
placed; rar mm Arey upon this Plain', at alſs br the Plain of 
the Meridian; which the Sur keeperh for a manent; 'rhende it followeth, that 
this þadow may falbom-the common Section of this/P/acu; vt the Plaitt of the 
Meridian, or of the Hor ary Cifete : For if any Line be in'two or more Plains, 
it ſhallbein the common SeRiomof. thoſe Ptaine, > ohh 07 1501 vs 
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the Moon. 


, falletly on A moment, ot 


js at that tio- fall Pace of 


AquinoQial 
Night-Dial, 
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Propoſition, .XXI. 
To deſcribe the KquinoRial Night-Dial. 


A Plain of Wood, Paper, Braſs, or other Mettal, muſt be erected above the 
Horizon, ſo many degrees as the Hiquator is elevated above the Horizon ; 
or ſo many degrees as are in the Complement of the Latitude of the 
place. 

F Before it be erected, it is neteſſary to draw the Lines of the Scroterick ; 
therefore let what point you pleaſe be taken in that Plain, and let the Per;- 
phery of the Circle be deſcribed'from it, as from a Center, Let aline Parallel 
to the Horizon be drawn through that Center ; or let the Line be Parallcl to 
the common Setion of the A:quator and the Horizon, which ſhall be the 
Line of the ſhadow of the hour of ſixin the Evening, and fix in the Morning, 
Let a Line perpendicular to this be drawn from the Cexter, which ſhall be the 
ſvadow of the twelfth hour : then let both the Q#adrants be divided into 
three parts, and every one of thoſe three, into two, ſo that the fix Arches 
may be in every one of them, whereof eyery one ſhall be of fifteen degrees ; 
and let them be drawn from the Center to fo terms or bounds of the Arches 
of the right Line, theſe ſhall be the Lines of the ſhadows for the beginnings 
of the remaining hours, which fall between twelve and fx, whoſe number and 
order muſt be Re down at the extremities of the Lines drawn ; the ſame 


Arches of fifteen degrees beneath the Horizontal line muſt be taken in the 
deſcribed Periphery for the hours before fix in the Morning , and {x in the 
Evening ; and the Lines of the ſhadows muſt be drawn; the perpendicular 
Style muſt alſo be erected from the Centey. 

Furthermore, In the Horizontal plain (if that the Plain of the Scioterich 
be not yet erected) the Meridian Hine muſt be found, and the Line of the 
HFEiquinoftial riſing and ſetting ; and ſo it muſt be placed on or above this Plain 


-of the Scroterich, that the Horizontal line of the Scrioterick may be paral- 
lel to this Line of the r:fang and Jetting : fo the ſpadow of: the Style ſhall ſhew 
the beginning of the hours at every dayof the year.. 

But becauſe the Sus only illuſtrateth this one Superficies of this Plain half 
a year, and the other another - half year, therefore in both the Superficies a 
Scioterich muſt be made after- the appointed Mode laid down before; that 
oft one: ſide of -it, in the time of Summer and Spring; in the other, in the 
time of Autumn,” the hours may'be known by the benefit of the Sha- 
dows. | 

The Lines of the Circle, which ſhew the place of the Sun in the Ecliprich,or 
the entrance of the Sur into the twelve o_ of the Zodirackh, and which-do 
repreſent the Paralels, which the Sun deſcribeth inthe Heaven by his cerrcum- 
volution , may calily be drawn on\ this AiquinotFial Scioterick, For let a 
certain Magnitude of the be taken, and let it be accurately divided into 
Ten parts, and one of thiee Teninto fe other parts, rhat the whole Line may 
be conceived to be cut into an Sundred paritcles': then from a Table of De- 
clinations, let the Declinations of the Sun be excepted, the fi/th, the tenth, 


: the fpfreenth, the;wentierh.,; the 1wenty fifth, the thirtreth degrees of Avies ; 
- orthe firf,the __ of Tawrus; the firſt,the fifteenth degrees of Tau- 
rus; the firſt he fifteenth! 
ler the Tangents betaken from the Mathematical Canon. 


degrees of Gemini ; the firſt degree of Cancer : and 


Moreover, from the Center: of; the Horo/oge. in the interval of the Tangent 
of Complement of the fifth degree of Aries, let the Periphery of the Crrcle 
be deſcribed; this will notethe entrance of the Sus into the fifth. degree of 
Artes, and the twenty fifth of Virgo, and the Parallel of the Sun for that day, 
viz. when the diurnal extr of the ſhadow, by its circumvolution, ſhall 
fall on this deſcribed Periphery, it ſhall be a ſign, that the Sun is in the fifth de- 

ee of Artes, or the twenty fifth of Virgo. After the ſame Mode, let the Pe- 


$ipberies be deſcribed in the interval of the Complement of the tenth and the 
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twentieth degrees of Aries, the firſt and the fifteenth of Taurus, the firſt and 
the #freenth of Gemini , and the firft degree of Cancer ; thoſe will feof the 
' Parallels of the Swnin thoſe points, and alſo in the points of the 20th Jepree 
of Virge,the 10th and the firſt of: Virgo ;- their 51h of - Leo and the firi# of Tho 
and the 151h degree of Cancer. 

After the ſame Mode on the other ſide of the Scioterich,let the Peripheries 
be deſcribed for the Parallels of the Swwin thefirft: degree of Lybra, and the 
25th of Piſces; in the'z och of Libra, and the 20th of Piſces; if.the 15th of 
Libra-andthe 15th of Piſtes ;" in the firſt of  Srorpro, and the firfl of Piſces ; 
inthe 1515 of Scorpio; andthe rgth of Aquarins; and in the-firft degree of 
Sagittarixs, and the fff of Aquarius. « 210 

Uno every one of theſe Peripheries, the Characters of the Signs of the 
Zodiack muſt be aſcribed. 


Propofitioa XXII, 
To deſcribe an Horizontal Scioterick, or an Horizontal Plain. 
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By the: Globe. Let the Pole-and Meredian be clevated for, the Lati- An otizos 
the Super ficres, both for colour and-magnitude «let it be brought under the og 


HArazen idian; let the: Index be 
Globe: be turned round, until the Index ſhete. the hour One or-Eleven, or until 
15 degrees of the Aiquator do paſs the Brazen Meridian, In this ſcituation 
of the Globe, let the degrees intercepted between the Brazen Meridian and 
the Meridian of the Globe be numbred- on the Wooden Hori zov, and let this 
hour be noted for the hourof One after noon, and-E/cven before noon. 

Then let the Globe be turned again, until the Index ſhew the hour 11 or 10, 
and ler the degyee intercepted between thoſe two Meridians, the Brazen one 
and that aſſumed, be noted forthe x0thor 11th hour. After the ſame manner, 
let it be done for the hours 9g and 3, for 8 4nd 4, for 7 and 5, for 6 and 6,(but we 
ſhall not wanr'this hour) for 5 and 7, for 4 and'8, for 3and 9g, Theſe degrees 
being thus nored forevery aſcribed hour lerthe Merid ian line be found on the 
Hor: zontal Plain ; and tor any pointof this /zxe, let the periphery of the Cr- 
cle be deſcribed as from Centey, and let it be drawn p rode mr from the 
Cemey'to the fame, og either fide. This ſhall be the xe of the ſhadew at the 
hour 6 before noon, and 6 after noon. The Meridian line is the line of the 
ſhadow of the hour 12. In the deſcribed persphery,let the Arches before noted 
be cut of, beginning from the Meridian line towards the Hine-of the hour 6, 
befofe and atter noon, Firſt, the cb noted for 12 and r, then for the hour 
10 '#nd2; for 9 amd 3, for $ and The Aches thus cut off, let the /ines 
be drawn from the Center to bounds; theſe ſhall be the /ines of the ſba- 
dof ift the ivg and endof the other hours. 

Bit the $t9/c muſt be fo elevared from the Center 'of the Horologe, above 
the Mer5dian line, that the Ang it maketh with it may be to the 
Latitude of the or el n of the Poe, But it is more commodious 
to rake ſome 77 rangle, whoſe Avgic at the Baſis is equal ro the Latityde of 
the © If the declination be made on , let the /ine be drawn from 
the Center, which from the mgy an Are/equal to the Latitude 


of the place; (the Numeration from the Meridian line,)/ and let the 
Pls nu to be above the Meridian line; fo the ſhadow will 


! "The making of this Scyoferich, is cafie without s Globe. 


| tos 


1 FIN 


at the hourof- twelve ; let\the d<d. 


A Sciottrich, 
what. 


See Propoſit. 
22. 


_ 
" 
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DB Propoſition XX1II. 


To deſcribe a Scioterick ona vertical Plain, which may diretty regard the 
Eaft and Weſt XquinoQial. 


The making of this is perfected after the ſame Mode, which we uſed in the 
Horizontal, it that the Fole be not elevated according to the Latitude of the 
place, but according to the Complement of it ; and then the Style alſo be ele- 
vated above the Meridian, according to this Complement : but this is better 
learned by Inſtruction, than long Precepts. 


Propoſition XXIV. 


To make a Scioterick in our Horizontal, oy other Plain, which ſhall ſhew the 
hours of other places, although remote from ours. | 


This may be done on our Sc/oterict, which was made to ſhew the hours of 
our place. Firſt conſider, whether the place given lie Eaſt or Weſt from ours ; 
if Eaftwards, the 12th hour muſt be'reckoned there, before 1in our place; if 
Weftwards, mare later. Then let our place be brought ro the Meridian , the 
Index to the hour 12; and let the Globe be 'turned until the other place come 
to the Meridian; the Index will iſtw what howr is in this place, when it is 12 
in ours. From hence it is eafie ro colle& the hours of that place, which may 
agree with 'the 1,2, 3,4;' alſo r1, 10, 9, $,8c, of ours, which then muſt be 

cribed to them. But this may be done'more elegantly without the Globe, ac- 
cording to the Mode that the Hors zontals are compoſed, | 


. 


#4 
Therefore let the P/ain be ſo conſtituted, and the Horo/ogue meth that it 
may be in the place of the Zatitude of 52,' the Plain ſhall be d 42 de- 
grees ; ſo the Pole ſhall be elevated above that 10 degrees. In this Plain an 
Horizontal Scioterick may be made for the Elevation of the Pole 10 degrees, 
Where, when the lines of the ſhadows..are brought from the Center of the 
Horologue, and extended far enough, let their aboat'the Center be blotted 
out, and the Cemper alſo, and letaperpend: Style be ereted in any poi 
of the Altitude of the Meridian Hoe fach as ſhall exhibit a G#omonical Trian- 
le ; and Fl ered of this $ty/e, by its;ſhadow falling on the /ines of the 
adows, ew the: hours, and alſo the ſhadow ſhall to be retrograde 


thoſe days, | bo 
Alſo byghe aſſiſtance of the Terreſtyial Globe, Meridional, Polary, and In- 
clining Seroterichs of all forts may be deſcribed, ' But becauſe this matter ap- 
pertameth to" another Diſcipline, viz. to Dialling, therefore I think it un- 
neceſlary to treat of all rhcſc here, | 


CHAP. 
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cup. ro og Hl 


of the Compesijon of the Celeſtial Aﬀeilions i In divers Places of the 


Farth. 


Rom the conſideration of the 
Appearances, 1n the divers places of the Earth, proceedeth the denomi- 

mation'of 'the Inhabirants, ( ſome have'miſtaken for rhe divifion;) by 

whicts foine are ſaid eo be Þ Som ripeliers Pope and othvr3 Autrpodes; 

..» Fhiofe are ſaid to-be H—_ e\rheInfebitined 
theiſane Sewicrrcte off ho ſarkle Mrbidian; bie'fwrom a divers (quarter of the 


bur yer ſo, that they are equally diſtant from the A:quarer 
erieci, are the Inhabitants of two places, wel lye the ſame Parallel, 
and an givers Semicryeles of the fare Meri dice bebe me the word is 
raken'for Wicks Inhabimatsof. avy'one- Clamarey' burn vor \confuſlon, ave 
fhalb abſtain fromtharuſeof ix2cl 119lt 1147 (ods 1139.49 ; ael 49 1. 
Amipodes, are the Inhabitants of two Places , which diamwricaly dre oo 
yoted wneto the orkey!? ©" » VTyY AQ rh 13 01 9Vilt 
2:[1Nbve;" Thas theſe rhree words are forakewforntic __ thiek ary 
note-rhe Inbabirants of hoth places; which are corn [awe Gefiried 'rhemn 
bur\ When/any certain place'is 4djoyavd- ating, -they drly& 
now1he other plate y as whenwe ſay, the! 'Prryis2s,'or Anbipoder vo this of 


—_— SEITLLY 7, 


SILENT. | to noi: 13 Fin” Ng ITC'1 Lohan : 
11 ART '» Propofiriou'l. - _ 0 ofuy 1 pit 5 
mol 1} rode nar | K \: 
Thoſe who Hee i in the ſame Semicivecle of che ſme Mel Maw, they have 
alſo the ſame Meridies, or 12 bours ; a Lam reckon together all the other 
hours. _ 


For the Meredies is defined. by the cxiſten pulſe of the Sun tothe 
Meridian, becauſe therefore abyne places of t Earth, which inhabit in the 
ſame Meridian of the Earth, have alſo the ſame Meridian of the Heaven ; ; 
themes i » mani, that the $«1 in, the. ſame poly to thoſe thatjinhabit 
Ge Mer ayrb the Fig IA rom one, time. , More- 
why ichinurentrhbe 
Sg Z ay te” of the 


Res 
the | | _— erefpre alſo 
TY the ED ual, HE on that. ac- 
eonetty foal eoanagr Pang Fry + ay ridies. 


i911 [! +73 01 09512 ,vt69! 


2780 6b a + 5 'Propoſit 
” tion " 


e divers Foyjs/ wr of the Earth, which the # 
hho Live in the divers parts or 


If, _ tomtrary Seaſons 4 the yeay 
different" tiinr of the year : ſo 
1 fone rp in rh oher ft is Summer ; 
ST us in'that, Antanm er in this. | 
'F6r the FR beginner inev ce Ihe Celeſtial $ Of the diffe- 
12; the” motion of dehotf aagrooreety, . GRAY Aiftance trom : rene Seaſons 


agreement land difference of the Celeſtial $ee Scheme. 


\ two places, which lye in Of the deno- 
mination of 


Ahigharvy, towit, one towards'chs: Norchi, abd\unothor: cowards the" South ; rams of the 


Veg® of the place : the Winter, when a great diftance. Now becauſe quater makerhs 


W IN o Sun 


| 'The\Compleas Part of .\\| / // Bogk'1k 
Sun moveth *oDu3 one Hemiſphere to the other, thence it my to paſs, that 
when it draweth near the ap of one Hem ſphere, it more and more de- 
parteth from the places of ; and fo i Summer of one Hemiſphere 
agreeth in time, with the ae 3 - andthe Spring of one with the 
Autumn of another. 
In the places of the Torrid Zone, the viciditude of the: Seaſons! hath \ſame- 
See Chap. 26. thing peculiar, of which we have treated at large in the 26th Chapters, 


' — ug L D22n: oo ſ 


Thoſe who live- au the Northern Hemiſphere of the Earth, to lem, ies 
they turn'thein faces towardsthe , the Eafi.s on: thelefthatd, 

and the Weil op the right g:the' South e "them, and the dthind 

111 1thems. Theſe, who EET Seuthery Hemiſphere of the Earth ; they 
. (111 Turning theer faces, er prnpocarmpeh Seas rf on " theiy right hand, 
and ſet on ps" Þ. 9:13 | | 


, | 
of thoſe who &boſe who. maker 4 the. very oy Hquator, if t uth their;faces to- 
Equator « war ds the Northern Pole, —_ have the. Eaſt on their right | balo-dad 
the WefF on their left ; but i ah turn their wv towards the Southers. Pole, 
14.15 CODtrAriWiſB.. Þ did WY, 2926'q 04/3 int 2115 941 \ 

Thoſe who live in the Northern tbe, to them; their, faces being 
Te Y Jean, tndbe = -Northetw ar rpm rt egafnn 
; WI thems'put [vey the other 
cle, he p57 rant ogra tham:: The nontrary hapnethrinthe Northers 
Mphere: 6 and che contrary. willalfo be obferved, if you turn: your Somnene 

e Poles. 1c: 

Theſe are manifeſt from the confideration of his 'circumwvolution, on ma 
be illuſtrated on the G/obe ; but Murinevs, and others, unskilful of the Cele- 


ſtial motions are wont to wonder at it, when uy ſay from our Hemiſphere 
40t0 the Joatbevea En \ wn | 


gn LIFT 
L $i L A + + I\ 


Propoſition Iv. . ad 


- The hangs oor of the Antec ak anon themſetvss', are 
| 4 
\'. ame} 9: "1 = 


tee Propoſe, "They have the fame Miridies, the fame" Mia nig ih, Fey reckon all the 
hours together, as is manifeſtfrom the firſt 2 90poie! on of this Ch | 
"22. They have contraty of the y e Zgkg—rhy weed -Aeniri is 
Spring m one place, it is Auturn 1 Aves oor opt hath oe this 
Propofition 2.-hath- "The o cf oi plc ray ebb bi nigh of th rind and eh 
e days of one' place are fore? ws s 'F e 
Pa. of this, fo the nights of the former,” > 
4. When the days of one increaſe tq the ENT in FASO 
_ the _ of the —_ ecreaſe, even to the thorrſ for the _ op- 
polite equal 42ys in their Kalendar, - For. Example ; one place at 
= rewentierh of April , is equal to the om of Oftober in the other 
ace. 
. . 5-,On the days of the Aiguine#5al, the Ser riſeth.and. ſetteth._ together to 
them ; but on other, days ſooner to the one. than and ith roger two 
days the Su hath the Wy phage e above the 4 the Avteci, a every 
moment of time; but on other plaques mar 
6, To thoſe that turn Oe: WG orthoſe who. regard 
the Aquator, to one the Sw ſhal 3p toriſe on the right hand, and ſer on 
the left; and to the other, to'riſe and ſet contrary..; After. the ſame Mode, 
all the Srars ſhall riſe +4 one.;on- = right hand , an to the. other on- the 


7. When 
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7, When the Sun riſeth and ſetteth behind to the one, he riſeth and ſetteth 
betore to the other ; contrariwiſe to this onthe left hand, when to that on the 
right. | My | 
ty. They have the divers Poles elevated by af equal Elevation. . 

9, The Stars appearing perpetually ro one place, or not ſetting, never 
ariſe to the other place, but always remain depreliled beneath the Horizon ; 
contrariwiſe, thoſe which'nevtr ſer to this, place, never riſe tothar, 

Thieſe are all manifeſt from the Globe. | | 


HO '* Propoſition *V. , + 


Thoſe which inhabit i# the Equator, have no Antceci; but the Periceci of 
thoſe aye the ſame with the Antipodes of theſe. The Poles of the Earth 
have no Periceci , for they. are mutually one to the other Antoci, and 


Antipodes, 


The truth of this Propoſition is evident from the Definitions of the Anteci, 


Perieci, and Antipodes, and therefore needs no probation. 
Propoſition VI. 


A place being given inthe Globe,to exhibit the place of the Antceci,Periceci, 
_— and Antipodes of tht ſame, 


| Let the place be brought to'the Brazen Meridian, and as ' many degrees 
as are intercepted between this arid the AZquator, let fo many be numbred 
from one part of, the Aq8a4tor + the term of the Numeration ſhall be the place 
of rhe Anmeti, yi . | 
_* Then let the Inex be applied to the 127h hour of the Cycle, and let the 
point of the Meridian be noted, which hangeth over the place given, alfo 
, thatwhich hangeth' over. the place of the Anizci; this being Yone, let the 
Globe be turned round, until the Index {Hall fhew the other 1z hours : ſo the 
point of rhe Globe, which is ſubjected 't6 the noted point of the Meridian of 
the place given, ſhall be the place of the Periect ; andthe point bf the Globe, 
ſubjected tothe other noted point of the Meridzan, ſhall be the place of the 
Antipodes, | | | 


4 | Propoſition VII. 


Thoſe who live in the ſame Parallel of the Earth, have every day , and 
every night, _ : every one of the Stars alſo remaineth an equal time 
above their Horizohs; the ſame Stars never ſet, the ſame Stars never 
* © »iſe: tht Sun every day, and altthe Stars alſo, riſe and ſet to them in 
the ſame quarter ; and in the ſame hour alſo the Stars are equally eleva- 
vated above the Horizon, or depreſſed beneath it. They have the ſame 
Pole equally elevated ; their faces _ turned to the Fiquator or the 

* ſame Pole, the Stars riſe to them fromthe ſame fide, and ſet on the ſame 
- fide": they have the [ame ſeaſons of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter together, and at the ſame time, excepting the ſingular properties 
of ſome places. 


1 Theſe are/ manifeſt from the very confi t1 of the motions-of the Stars, 
and ſcituation'of the Places of the Earth. Tn the Globe, 'if that one certain 
Parallel be taken, and the Pole beelevated near its Latitude or diſtance from 
the equator, the Wobden HoriZomn of 'all-places ſhall be the-Hor:izon of that 
Parallel, viz.if thatevery place bebrought to the Meridian ; and then will 
be marifeſtwhat this ProplONE#eodenineth. | Oe 


PORT "N'n-a : | \\ Prop6- 


The Celeſtial 
Aﬀetions of 
the Periect 
compared to- 
gether. 


for fome parts of the hours , depreſſed beneat 
place it is the end of the n/g/x, to the other, the beginning. 


not ſet to t 
is more remote from the Atquator towards the Pole elevated. On the contrary, 
they never ſee thoſe Stars together, which decline from the Aiquator to- 


T he Gompleat Part. of / Book IL 


Propoſiziog VIIL., 


The Celeſtial Afetions of the Perigeci , compared one with another, are 
thus : WM 


1. They bave all thoſe things Pao. which we have related in the pre- 
ceding Propoſition, concerning the'Inhgbitapts of one and the ſame Paraſel. 
2. They reckon contrary howrs of the day in reality , bur yet the ſame in 
name, viz. when in one place it is Noon, and the 12i5 Meridian hourthen in 
the other it is Midnight,and the 12445 hour of Midnight : and the Inbabirants of 
this, number 1,2,3 from Midnight, whilſt they number «, 2, 3 from Mz dnoor. 
3+ On the days of the hu ane. the Sun ſetteth to one place , whillt ir 
riſcth to agother, and therefore the tune of the day of one place, is the night 
of another ; but on other days of the = Viz, on the halt year, in which 
the Sun runneth through the vicine circle of thoſe places of the Zodi- 
ch, that is, in the Spring, and Summer, it firſt riſeth to one place before he 
etteth to another ; and therefare in ſome howrs, or ſome parts of an hour, 
they have both the day and the night conſpicuous together, viz. whilſt the 
Sun tendeth towards the ſetting to one place, he beginneth to aſcend towards 
the Meridian to the other, having now emerged above the Horizon : Burin 
the other half of the year, Autumn and Winter, in which the Sun runneth the 
more remote Semicircle of the Zodiack , he firſt ſerteth to. one place before 
he riſeth to another, (viz. the Perieci;) and therefore they have no part of 
the dey, but ſome part of the night common, og the Sun for ſome hours, or 
the Horizon; fo that to one 


| 4: Aﬀerthe ſame Mode, thoſe Stars which decline from the AEgquater, to- 
wards-the Pole clevated to the Perieci, may be ſeen for ſome bours , ar for 
me parts of, hours, at once, viz. before they are ſet to ons, place, they are 
riſcg $0 agner ; and on the contrary, before they are riſen to that, they are 

is; and in this, for ſo much the longer time,by how much the Star 


wards the Pole, depreſſed to the Perieci; but they firſt ſet to one place, before 
they ariſe to another; and therefore for ſome time, or for ſome hours ,- or 
parts of the hours of the day, they are conſpicuous toneither of the Periect ; 
and for ſo much the longer time , by how much the Szar is more near the 
Pole; and thoſe Stars, which remain continually to the Armtezci above the 


Horizon, rol ane ares obſcured to the Perigcs. 
a 


5. What place of the Earth, one of the Perieci hathin the ſetting Fiqui- 
nottial, or to the Weft ; the ſame the other of the Perizc; , being about to 


ſhew, direds the digit to the Or:emtal quarter, whereof one part is commog 


The Celeſtial 
Aﬀettions of 
the Antipdes. 


tothe Antect, the reſt to the Perrier. 


Propoſition IX. 


.., The CI Aﬀettons of the Antipodes, campared one with another, are 
RF. IDWS © 


1. Inall the days of the ye wi and the Stars riſe to one place, whilſt 
they ſet to anather ; tor. they Uſe the. ſame Horizon, although a different 
| | » PIX fy." | e | | 

3+ Tho af one, is the azght of another. | 

3+ 1 ve.oppolite equal days of the year, as atſo nights ; ſo that the 
longelt dayot xhe ane place, is the ſhorteſt of the other, 

4- They have contrary ſeaſons of the. year at the ſame time, and the ſame 


ſeaſons in an oppoſite time ; viz, ſome have Spring, whilſt the other hath Au- 


_4wmn ; the one Summer, whilſt the other hath Winter ; and contrariwile. 


5.They 
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5. They have the different Poles elevated by an equal Elevation, they are 
equally diſtant trom the A:quater ;{but-thae-from the diverſe quarters of it : 
_ are ſeated in the ſame Mer:d;zan, but that is in its different Semi. 
Carches, \ v1 ODOR AY ET 

6.. They reckon indeed. the, contrary\ hours of. whe day, but the ſame in 
name, v4 it is Noon to one place, whilffit is Mr dyrght tothe'arber, 

7-\ What ${ars.contioually appeat to\ane place, or dotemain above the Ho- 
r120n, they perpetually remain beneath the Hor:zon of the-other place : 
Alſo what Stars remain a long ſpace above the Horzzon of one place , 
ney remain dura ſhort time/abdye the Horrzes of the qther place, 

- The Sen and-Stars ſeem to riſe :toth8 Inbabitants of ane place, on the 


right hand ; to'the Inhabitants of the other,\ on the {eff ; if that\both ſhall 


turn their faces t&the A guaror, 
\ "Y1tt 1 120 | bag 
I Propoſition 'X, © 
ThePericect of bne fn art the A11 #64'of the Artoxci of that place, and 
the Antorti-of the Antipolles of 114t place. | 

'So the Antipodes of one place, are the Perieci of the Antec? of thit 
place; and the Anteci'of the Periect: Theſe are phain' from the'Definstions, 
neither do they need probation,” hy 


© ' Propoſition ' XT, 


A place inthe Globe being given, 10 find thoſe places which have the ſame 
Hours and Meridies with the place grven: alſo thoſe places which 
reckon contrary hours ang Midnight , when it s Midday in the place 
given. yhah- | wh 


Letthe place given be brought to the BYgzen Meridian : fo all the places Sundry 
which are ſubje& to the ſgtne' Semicirele of the Meridian of this; or thoſe = 
places, which number at onee all the' fame hours: then let the Index be 


273 


the 


placed at the 12th hour of the Cycle, and let the Globe be turned round until Glebe. 


the Index ſhew the other 12th howy : ſo the places which are ſubje& to the 
fame Semiciycle of rhe Brazen Meridian, are thoſe reckon'd hours, contrary 
to the hours of the place given. 


Propoſition XII. 


A place being given inthe Globe , to fizd thoſe places, in which all the 
days of the year are equal to the nights of the | nnd place. 


Let the yoo? given be brought to the Meridian, and let the Parallel of its 
= be found. All the places ſcituated in this Parallel fatisfie the de- 
mand. | 
But if that a place be required, whoſe days are equal to the nights of the 
place given, and all the hours of the ſame ; then the place of the Antec: is 
only that ſought for. | 


But if all the hours be contrary, the place of the Antipodes only ſatisfieth 
the demand 


» 


Propoſition 


% "= . 
© T3 - . 


'T be Compleat Part of , / © BookI. 
part Propoke *_- XIE: ont 12:1 


A place in the Globe, and the day of the year being given, to find the howrs 
in which the Inhabitants 'of that place ,"und- its Antorci both together, 
may'ſerithe Sup, or in what © hour the Sun '# above the Hori zon of ' both 
places; alſo the: hour in which he #s ſooner-ſeen 15yone place,” than in 

[6 »YIY, 113L SITION Koo 


another. 


Let the Longitude, or time of the ſtay of the Sw# above the Horizon of the 
See Propoſ. 4; Place given, ' at the day: given, (* according 'to 'the fourth Propoſition of the 
Chap.2s, .25th Chapter) be found ; the hogrs in which this- time is: Yehcient- from: 2.4 
| hours, are the hours of the day in the place of the ' Artes: For theſe 
two places have the Sux elevated together ſo many hours , as the 
day of the place given conſiſteth .of hours, or the day of the Antec , 
viz, of that day which hath no more than 12 hours, as he isin the days 
\ of the Aequvanxes bur lefler- than .days «Or,. that I may ſpeak,'more 
plainly, it the day of the place given\ 4s le ten 12 hours.,; then the Antect 
ſhall ſee the Sus on the ſame hours ; but yet in more, - to wit, before and after 
-that time, , But if, the day of the! place gives be-mere than 12 howrs, >the 
number of-the hours of, the neg 4t muſt be taken: tar ſo. many. howrs together 
the Antec ſhall ſee the Sun, and no more z and, theſe bowrs are to be reckoned 
about the Meridies, becauſe they have their-Meyidies together. 

Then half of the difference of the 4ays, (or the difference between the day 
and night of the ſame place ) will ſhew the hours in which the Sus ariſeth 
ſooner above the Hor: zop.of.one place, and alſo ſetteth later than to the other 
place of. the Antec: | 


Propoſition XIV. 


 Aplage being Siveva the Glolegaud the day of the year go find the: bours in 


. which'the Inhabitams of that place together ſee the Sun with their Pe- 
ricecl, and rwbat-howrs they da:wot ſee it tagetber. , | 

Teng 114404 78 +1 WJ 13). 1 ») * v 
Let the place of the ſtay of the Sur above the Horizon of the place given, 
be found at the day given, and.let the.time of. his ſtay beneath. the Horizon , 
that is, the quantity of the day and the nght, be found ; half the. difference 
between the quantity of the 4ay and the n;ghr, will ſhew the hours, or part of 
the hours, in which the Sus firſt riſeth to one place, before he ſetteth to ano- 


ther ; and ſetteth later alſo to thar place, than he ariſeth to this. 


Chip: XXIX. General GEOGRAPHY. 


Ch: & ÞP.. XXX. 
of the Computation of time in the divers places of the Earth. 


Propoſition L: i 


136 Flow of one place being given inthe Globe, to find the hour of another 
place given,” 


I Et the place, whoſe hour is given, be "Go. to ag Bronce Meridian, By the Globe, 
, the Jndex to that hour of the Horary C: ſuch as is given. Let the —_ 
Globe be turned round until the other ae wi gl come under the Meridian, found out. 
the _ in that ſcitoation of the& the hour demanded of this 

other P ace. 


Propoſition It. 


he hour, of ur Mace being given, (or of forke other plates inthe Globe) to 

2! Ry lr, o# the Globe a Tor taces in which at that 'hour the. Meridies 

"> alſo thoſe th which it t > *aifo thoſe in which # what oor” 
Wu e pleaſe, © The Problem | ed concerning the Erith , 


ettion of the Earth, 4K 
#Fand the ſame concerning _ other following Problems. 


Let the place given be brought to the Meridian, the Index to the _ 
hour of the horary Cycle. Ler the Globe be turned round until the Index 
the 12th hour of. ee Meridies;' fo the places which are diſcovered to be ſab 
je to the ſuperiour Semicircle of the Meridian (from the clevated Pole to 
the Pole depreſſed, are thoſe 'which have the Meridies at the time piven. 
But if by ren lobe be turned round, that the -Index may ſhew the 1 27h. interiour 
hour, the places which are diſcovered to, be ſubjeR to the ſame Semicircle 
of the Meridian, are'thoſe in which the Midnight thenſhall be. 

If we deſire places in which is any hour, let the Globe be turned until the 
Index ſhew that hour, if the places ſubje&t to Fra Semicivcle of the Meridian, 
be thoſe that are ſought. 


. Propottiba nr. 


The Altitude of the Sun being given, the day of the year, and the Latitude 
of the place, to find the hour at the time of that altitude. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the * given Latitude of the place : from the Rules Ty 
ou day let the place of the Sun be found in the Ecliptict , and let that be — 
oted in the Ecliprick of = es and w—_— to hy Meridian. Then let «ay. 
the uadyant be applied the Vertex , and Tet the degyees of the given Al- 
rity Gets noted in 1t, we 1 the Index be placed at the 124 hour of the Ho- 


r 

te ter the Globe and the Qua #2draut be moved until the noted place of the 
Sun agree with the noted point of the Q#adrant, In that ſcituation the Sur 
wilt ſhew the hour demanded. 


Propoſition 


\ *\ T be CompleaFortof.) > 1 Bogk-th 


Propoſition IV. 


A Quarter being given, in 4obich the Sn Fs beheld ſometime of the d, 
grven ; and the ws." a place ay own! fo Land the hour of jc 


day. k. WW Gu & 


Mariners ob- T et all be done as in the p! Propoſition : that the Quadrant ma 
— applicd to the Vertex, let Anim peg ele La be brought to rhat un may 


rer of rhe 
Sus onthe of -the Horizon which was obſf: . and let. the G/obe until 
Compals that point of the Sun come to the Ouadrant, Tit this rf Gal By TT 
ſhewths hour of the - 1 
Wh vying oi 19 a1 11 1 9lorlvw 05 ; 1.1 
4 _ » Fe oy V. {11 lot ©, 1611] U} uy - R 
EY Sun Fre _ ieeifi Che, ta, ' Fiow the hour of 1 the phe 


given ; or y 4 ftude thereo Ft k given. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the BEA egtfs ifude of the place, and let the 
Globe be ary at the four ey BN ; then let a Needle be _ 


y.6 lac of Sonia the 1 (ks or WREAS: 
er the Spherical who ys oe 


Fr : Wo the brite . ley re N Ft 
on-the place © brought to the = 
oy oe Jade to Tn let _ G as 
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be until, the Reedle 


ohne Dada ogy] labe:. ia Femaring the. ndex will ew the de- 
ded hour. Dy BYE | PITH 1 


I vi.” 
ationbri is Hen th Fe what "Fur: i it's ; Ray th 


woah, « Nor nin hour. 
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wh bem we lng oth 
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oo, Be Lo ;ycle :: let Sow e be 
| Then the : Gl remaintgg/ims 


Sar | T2" WO ( ' 


Q0 oh th contrary 'F "Y NE bei goven rom thel ah rouge fades 

Hou of our Numer ation, 201ch 1 ron Midnight, or. Mrduows. 1)» 
Let Et Pat be elevited for the Latitude of the JPA given, Jerthe dl ace of 
the Sun be noted in the Ecliptich, anti. brought to the Orteogpl Hor the 
Ingex to the 12th hour ; let fie Cle be rien row ards ME Pets eſt. und the In- 
dex ſhew the hour given on the Cycle from let che 
Index be reduced to the 12th be, and then let the dhrry again ys moved, un- 
til the place of the Sus be bro bt back to the Semicircle of the Merid\ an 
which 1s next paſſed through, and let the hours be numbred from 12 to the I»- 
dex towards that quarter, unto which the motion of the Globe was made : 
ſo ſhall be found the hour of our numbring from the Meridies,or Midnight, 


Pro- 


| hf _ 
6s l " % "zZ , P 
? : ) Cach ) af % , » 
_- F p, 4 _— -x 


I On OEPCRAPHT. 


CARR. jr 


I 
is being done; lerthe 
Globe be tarned towards TIE of the Sun te beh id 
Nccidental Horizon.” de mumbred from 12 to the ny 
ney thequarre of bis gigtions bt theſeſttal be the Tahian bours of Nume- 


E - Propokition IX. 


The hour frow'rhe ſerting of the an, a of Italick Namer 
oben  Ipar 50 ix of our Namer Nan ac from the —. wei 


y 
C43%Y =» ” 3 th As T 
©. 4 , 


Ky + doi 24/2 nmr + Mn 


En 
the Index ihew 
bits Lhe 


from 'the mas of 
ie 


R ] + - © TY « ; 4 
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V Xt 


1 (Ke 


art 
the Meridian, _—_ itreturti agairſtsthe fame” "om ai which time's Wir. 


led an Aiironomical day. HT 
Now for the paraeufe chis P the Lo ba uſt thus of +> : of 
Let the Fole be elevs rt itude ; the dlace 
of eh inthe Z£/06ANHo novels not» fy ' the Index £ the 


the 


12th hour of the G +4 "tte Glade be be — until che "Sdtod place of 


See Propofi- ph fa a 1 
rien 6and 8: this Mode, : Os "_ 
are unto.1z te the hrs from 
hour. of them be giyen) are tothe 


Eads 47 y +, pl ©: 
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The Judaick hour being viven, in the dy gives to o find what hour thatis ao- 
cording to our Numer ation uy account ; 01 to 7eauce a groen unequal hour 
fo an _ hour. 


Of the 7ultick - Pole be elevated for the Lunitude of canis ; the place of 
— the $ ip the Ecliptick from the day given being found, Yetit- be to 
Dy ra ETeE gt 
t the:Longizude of that in s- ON 
gets, © ated: if Then letehsplece of viel be brought tothe Mor :- 
,the Iwdex unto 12 ;, and lerthe place of ' the :Sun be.runred round'0o the 
Oriental Horizon, the Index will liew the hour of the rings ©” 

. - Fhenlet jt ſo be br to paſs;that 2 2beadded tothe ber ofithb Jo. 
ger hour, fo bbbg anda che 7 wittlodo-oddeg wp the 
ther number, added ro the hovr-of rifing weſhall have 
che hour from the Midnight, according to our numey ation: if "that the number 

of theſe hours be more tigR 12,/et 1 be caſt away, and the remainder will 
ſhew the hour from Noo. 
Thoſe Jaazck hours which arexolatedinth8Sermore of EHR LS Fennot 
accurately be” reduced” to the hours ws wat yr one day" of rhe 
. years not added: foth as Me third bour of broughc, or 


bratehs 
*: ſertiog, if that an 
EROaNs.. 
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10th ; ſo tharthe x1 > Nor Poets ye 3th; viz, 
as that day may be taken either according to the" ber 6 ho Winter ace 
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Chap: XXIX. Gentral CB OORAP HT, 955 
rhat place it be the iſ of Judy, ind Satiriayor thelaft day vf the Week 
when inthis'place it ſhalfbe Sukd/y, or the firlt def of '4 fiew Week ; And if 
they have ſayled round the Earth twice, thrice, or foor-times, they ſhall alſo 
reckon ſo many days lefs,  * wag ah 
This was # mitrer 'of wonder and adiniration {6me #go to Marineys 
and othegs ; but the frequency of this Experiment harh leflened che admira- 
rion,and hath adminiftred oecaſioft to Matherraticians to enquire ourrhe cauſe. 
N-ither is it difficult to explain the fame, fo that the notion 6f the Syr, and 
the Meriian of rhe places of rhe Earth be well apprehended , ant a certain 
day of the year be propoſed : for it dependeth on rhe D:iurnal ctreumvolution 
of the Su, not from his proper motion, as ſome have thought, which we may 
begin from any Cire/e; bur -tor- our more caſie underſtanding it is very conve- 
nient to begin from the Meridtes, that the day may be the time from one AMe- 
ridiesto the following Meridies, or Noon; or whilſt the Juz returneth from 
the Semicircle of one Meridian, to the ſame Semicircle, 
Therefore, becauſe that thoſe who Sayl towards the Eaſt, or Riſing, corge to 
thoſe places where the Sun firſt riſeth and maketh his Mer:dias, than in the 
place trom whence they departed; thenee it cometh to paſs, that the Su# be- 
ing in the Mer:dan of the place to which they have attived, they begin to 
reckon a new day, For Example: the ſecond day of January,where in the place 
of their departure hitherto they have numbred the firſt Jay of January, (if 
that they ſet Sayl on the ſame,) and the difference ſhall be one or two "(Fog 
This anticipation daily increaſeth until they come towards the Eaſt , ſ@ that it 
{hall make the how's of halt a day, when they come to the oppoſite Semicirele 
of the Meridian ; for here they ſhall have the Meridres of n new day, when 
in the place of their ſetting ſorth.it ſhall be the M:anzght of the preceding day. - 
And where they thall come to the Meridian 15 degrees more remote, being in ! 
that,they ſhall have the Meridzes t 3 hours ſooner, than in the. place of their fer- \ 
ting forth : and when again theW#ſhall come to a, Mersdizn more remote 15 d;- 
gyees, there they ſhall have the Me#7d1es 1.4 hoxy's ſooner, than in ir} nx of 
their ſerting forth, And ſo moreover, as they ſhall comie'to rhe Merid7ans or 
laces more remote 15 degyers, vey Ball have the Meridies t5, 16, 17 hours 
o0ner, and ſhall begin to account a new zy fooner, rhanmn their place of their 
ſetting forth: ſo rhat when at _ they ſhall have retorned to the place,they 
ſhall then number the Mer idies of a new day ſooner by 24 howr5, where in the 
place alſo the Meridies is, which yet 'may anſwer in number to the Meridies 
#which the Mariners had the former-day. | mage 
But it-is &ontrary'with thoſe who Say) towards the Weſt, when they return 
to the place from! whence they ſet forth ; for, by how much the” more they re- 
cede from this place; by ſothuch the more they ſhall have the Suk Water in the 
Mevidies; betxuſe they att in a more remote Mey7/d#an, and therefore do later 


begin the account of theit Hew day, thao in the place, whenee they fer forth : 
ob ths Propoſe re cath anal 12y ith return. | we 

Corollary tr, Tf that twe ar the” Tame time ſer forth from bny place of the Cordllaries. 
Earth; thi one the Fatt, "eh& other rowardy rhe Welt , and they thall 
return both t Frhe fare , the whole Ea#th being: Sayled about : 
he that t6&k his Joi at th{Fxft ſhall reckoj rwo Jay; th fy, thag be 
erate} pogo ge frrt Be lok; ryeoring 
twicegthey4 _—_ ko 4 days ore; if rhrice, 6 azys more, &c. but the Jays 
of ce we longer; bro tn Do cared rn by 4 
- Corollary forge wilt Happen, i BEHR pes of. the Earth any 
rwo meet bne-the other} arid from hefice fitſt, 46d t en often afterwards, Wis 
this apparently ered! for Heh Frrdthand MageBanes by '4 Jirer 
courſe intothe Wal/ hidetttted the Indies by the Srergbes, tettomigated 
riners , Which there met with. of er 


. 


Europeans , 6 an breina four rey; that the, 
liwday, or the the tay: differed an whole 4. The Tas fuk 
been obſerved by all; Which have roantt the £a>tÞ, when they. have 


come into the Indres. | 
Ootz Corol- 
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e Meridian; yer they, 


in —_ Philippine diles, 


not 
mee the and that by the anticipa £, Ter Forcadk 0a, when 
Poop but Sardar i he Ph Ph = ane whe y 4s this, that 
the ec RE towards 


the Fir ap - et _ 
Feliphine e Iſles, came hicher Fa «3 bop-tho open ek Weſt, by a-ſet.coutſe 


rom America. Therefore it is unferred from the preceding Cor , becauſe 
here in Macoazand the Philippines, they almoſt meet, or come ito the ſame 
Meridian, that they ſhould exceed by-087 day the days of the other. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


of the vartous Riſing, $ etting; Altitude of the Sun, id other Ap- 
pearances in the divers parts of the Earth... 


— 


| Propoſition I. 


To place or hang a Terreſtrial Globe, ſd that when the Sur ſbineth, thoſe parts 
of #he. Globe may be iliuminated, which the Sanenlithienerh ti the Earth 
at any time, and that it alſo may appear, unto what People the Sun Fi 
ſeth, and to whom it ſetteth ; to whom it makes the Meridies, 2nd to whom 
: it is altogether abſconded; to what place it is werricat* alſo to find the 

% | place of: the San in the Ecliptick, and the day of Pho gear; alſo ! hour 

# the place. . 


The medon of, a pens it LU the Spb s.p phced _”_ a the n Seb, and 

| - t to the Meridt rk be madexwith -a on that 
Tlie, point of = Meridian. Ca -ondr f the : Globe be 10 X hung by acGerd, the 
wore need PEP int of Ae 4dian. Butt th atit muſt, be placed 

Lp dioes/Lorek an lron pin mult be. broug he, thr the Ce of the 
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& be,even to. x Fro mane > ot ae cothe 


t. i may remain i 
wt Gho 2-2. be diſpoſed coming 1 5 EN arters of the World, 
partof the Ear h 


viz.that.th SY 
or Heaven, which, the 14 =, off hs \ phynbeAo 
placid; at 
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laces 

EE hich 

tune Thos, an which are ſeated in 
uminared 


the, partnot -illu- 
Eilextaf Hemicircle, 
nated;the Sun rueth. 


nm e day of 
Ah Nl bing aan 


ee .end.thc 
"will, pur all all che places, 10:Wh4 the Sur 


* More- 
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Chap MXX. Geieral:G BR:GRAP HY. 
Morcover, tofind the hour of the place in which the Globe is ſo placed or 
hung, let that place be brought to thie Merrdas "to which the Sun is vertical, 
the Index tothe 12th hour of the borary Circle ; and let the Globe be turned 
gd until ourplace,or that in which the Globe is ſeated; do.come to the M-- 
X1010M ; rhe x Will ſhew the hour. %." \ V1. C0 
- Bug, becauſe the'Clobe cannot be turned round, which ivis affixed by the Tron 
S,yhe 0 the Herieontal latn,. therefore it. will be convenient that the Qua- 
drant be tied to the Pole, or part of the Circle of the Periphery 11 37: for 
here the Arch being arito-the plate of the Need/e, will ſhewrhe declina- 
tion of the Sus jrom the Atguazor, : whgnee the place of the Sun, and the day 
of the year ſhall he tound,, The ſame 4>ch will thew the _ in the A#qua- 
tor; from wheace if that the dxgree's be numbred to. the Brazen Meri 1an, 


and theſe degrees be changed into howrs, or parts of hours, you ſhall have the Fifteen Degrees 
hour 6f the Sldce. I ſo be that the Sun be between the Occident and the Br a- make an How" 


zen Meridian, that is, of our place ; but if that it be between the Eaſt and 
our Meridian, the hour found out muſt be ſubtracted from 12, and the remain- 
ing number will ſhew the hours from Midnight. 
"I that ſuch'a Brazen Arch be adjoyned to the Pole of the Globe, as I have 
deſcribed, 1x35 degrees, it may bebored through-from the end even to 47 de- 
grees ; thatis,trom thedeparture of the Sus from the Ai&quator, and a turning 
Plate be inſerted in it, which may bear the perpendicular Style: and fo there 
will neither be need of a Needle, or of a Spherical Gnomon, and the operation 
will þe leſs qbnoxious toerrouts,.- | 
Po " Propdſition' Ih, _* _. p 
The Terreſtrial Globe being (s placed, as inthe former Propofition is declaved, 
twill alſo ſhe, when the Moon ſhineth,to what People, at any moment of 
time in which it is above our Horizon, 11 # conſpicuous ; to whom it ar:- 
| ſeth,to whom tt ſetteth, aud towhom it is verieeah. 


Theſe are all mavi'eſt from, the preceding Propoſition. 


CY, Propoſition. HI. | 
By how much the places of the Earth are remote from the Parallel of the 
- ;8un on any dayy.by fo much the Sun is elevated to a lefſer Altitude inthe 
ſame hours above their Horizon. | | 


” 


. The 'Sux thereioxe bei 
diltzar Is © places; tha | 
thay are nearer; 'and therefore [he ſhall be 1es-clovarcd vver the [4bri20n of 
x 46 ry than of thele.....,' »i'; © KOCEINS « 23 | 


* ſtant, in which the Sun riſeth on the day of the Solſtice, and the d. the 
£ je the in which be fettetln - The ſame 43-trae od the 
AS, the Planets: vt, : PISA © 14k AY | 


- aids 


WY ev ppc y op 7 we 9 porIy —_— 


ar. The Affronomers term it, the ifſing Amplitade. 
20nT Propo- 


- Ae oy point only noted for a Star, an ore __ rom the Po/e being 


OF 


ſcenſfion of the 


Stars placed between the Parallel of place (ling without the Equator) 
= the Pole, are leſs elevated p. ths. Hov: on of the places between 
this Parallel, 'the other Pole of thoſe ſoituated thert ,' than above 
the Horizon of the places ſcinuated bereyern this Parallel andthe nearer 
Pole. | | | "UL 

"The Parallel of any Star may bedeſigned on the Terreſtial Globe , or a 


aſſumed, deſigneth the Parallel} of the place. Then taking another place ſci- 
tuated rowards the other Po/e, the ſtay of the Star above the Horizon of both 
places may be found, and the truth of -the Propoſition will be mgnifeſt. 


Propoſition VI. 


In places ſcituate in and near the tot, the Sun and Stars diretihy aſ- 
ctnd above the Horizon, even to the Meridian , and ſo deſcend again : 
but i» plates ſcituated above the Equator, they obliquely aſtend and de- 
ſcend 3, and ſo much the more obliquely, by how much the place is more 
remote from the XAquator. 


dy are delineated on the Globe, wiz. the A:yuator, the Tropzcks, and ſome In- 


Sur and Stars, termedial ones : then let the Poles be placed in the very Horizon; that jt may 


To find the 
rifiag of the - 


be the Horszon of the J__ of the Aguater,. and it will be evident that the 
points of the Parallels direAly aſcend from the Horizow to the Meridian. 
Then let the Pole beelevated for the Latitude of any other places, and it will 
appear that the Parallels are ſomuch the more oblique to the: Horizon , by 
how much the more the Pole is clevated; that is, the Wooden Horizon 
becometh the Horizon of the places more remote from the /Equator , or 


nearer to the Pole. 
Propoſition VII. 


By how much the place is more 'remote from the , by ſo much«he 
more the Signs of the Zodiack, and the other Conſtellations, require the 
greater time to ariſe, and ſet ; and they paſs through the Metidians of all 
places at anequal time. 450) 31 


Let two places be taken on the Globe, unequally diſtant from the F#quator, 
and let the Pole be elevated, and obſerved ſeparately for each of them, how 
much-time any Sign of the Zodiact requireth-to' aſcend above the Horizon ; 
vis, the entrance of the Sign beir eo the Oriental Horizon, let the 
Index be placed at the 1246 hour, and the Globe be turned round utitil the 


whole S;gn be rifing : the Index will ſhew the hours elapſed in the fpace whilft 
the Sign aroſe ; for by the compariſ6n'of the'time,the truth of rhe Propoſition 


will be manifeſt 
. by Propoſition 'VIIT. 


. 
, 


The day of the year being given, tofind, or ſheco on the Globe thoſe paces, 
in which the Sun arijeth in any given quartey,'' * \. 3%, 100 


to Art: forthele affe- 


Sun in any t Globe, becauſe 
5 od tilt be uſe# in the 


Earth,ox another conſtruction, which it ean only be thended by 
ny is ſufficient, that it may-hinderin the practice by reaſon of: the ob- 
E8. 1: } WE : Y 


This 


dhip XX. Gwe GEOGRAPHY. 
.  Thisis the ſame with thar Prob/zm, The day and the quarter being given, 


in which the riſing of the Sun was obſerved, eo-find che Latitude of that place, 
or its Paralſel, in any; wean of which it is maniſeſt that we are placed. The 


Soſutionvf wi vedelivereditithe 27 prey; wi ren It. 
| | Propoſition IX. 
The day nd 36 Boa part of the hour being given, to Jhew the place on 
the Globe Fo which Ps Phe \VeFricaf 4 7 
Firttler nh from the Fen broug being oy be Fes n 
tlie lips ons 4 A hr to the Meridian, ap a 
mark be ride with #on the ſuperem ; then ler thoſe Places 


be found, in whoſe Mevidiim rhe perm o the giey moment of time; and 
ler them 'be brought to the Brazey Meridian. * Theſe being done, that place 
which is ſutje&>co the not of 'the Merig#aw is the place which isde- 
minded, VIE. that rs Act the "Viz 'is vertical at the given moment of 
time.” | ket. 


Propoſition $5 Fe Ns any 


The day and the bour bring given,to =_ all the Slaces'a on wY Globe, from 
' whoſe Vertex the Sun s diſtant the given degrees af that hour; but 
" thegivey degrees muiFnot ie toy & hundred andeighty. Or the day and 
'-- the hour" green, to ſhewy on the Globe thoſe places,  gbbve whoſe Ho- 
' rizon the Stn hath the groes” Aftitude, or the given "depreſſion beneath 
7 ah but the Altitude Long muſt hor exceed \ go degrees, as Cont the 
{/ -— peg >» 940 <3. 
| _ the place” be _ on the» Globe, to which the Sts is vertical Fa he 
hour given, "and let this be, broughtrt6 the Meridian, and letthe Quady 

affixed tothe iraminent*p6ih of thi Meridian, Lit the degrerof diſtance 
from the Vertex given be noted, adrant be turned «ib the' Globe 
pron immovable ; all the placesof the Earth through which the noted 
ee of the Quadrant paſſeth, are thoſe from whom the Sun hath the given 

a ance, or above PEE Horizon the'Sun hath the given Altitude, . 


"ym 0” " Propoſition xt. ” « " NT 


At the given} tres of tht a , to ſheew on the Global WA unto whith the 
 Sunriſeth and ſetreth, £4 totbith he is overt Meridian; and all 
*'. *7hir ave Tllamiuates, and not ar FEE < 


ad WAND! v 20:i; 
Es on 
of 


vertical: DN won CPLE ea 


for the bs: or bin 


night, or Mi A-day. 
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+ See Chap. 24. 
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"The Som d/meter of the Outrinnd Barbbe ve tnigh lenerf 1h 
. Sun from the Earth 0 dmpyne}" out the part of the 
the Sun i/luminateth.* © wm 


Sce Scheme. ,, Letthe FELT 90% de, 2 des ABCDEtre 
greateſt rirc/e of the Zarrh;$'the.Cemer of the Sun;S L.SO theSemsdrameter uf 


y bk: = A 
Ts 'NBL 
that as B,Nis toN L, OT ew ang 
Moreover the two Angles L NB, equal to one ſtreight or 


go degrees, and BN Lis al toe ASL orBAR. 
*"Fhereforothe Arch © che cle NB «Rene AN by. which 


P B is greater P.M: the 
| rao nh yo ey papa i A rekny: o of g* &e- 
migdiameters WY but the ig lth A $4.41368 Semidrameters -: theſe, 
I Tay bet 1 frei Aceh? d.13 minates, in which che 
Ku, re 
'0 | er of the riſerh to ſome placts, then 


te RC of the 
Horizon, cd 13 minutes benea thoriama.olf as 
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The. Wight of a Wan being giuen;, to how muchyſooner the Sun 
ſeemeth toriſe in theVertex 5 gor ſame, fd bow at the fos or root of the 
2 MOT 6. and how much os: it 5 2I09 | 


POL'N) ven Altitude, J 
the interval given A een the Verte 
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the Pdint of the Ecliptick oppoſite to the place of the Sun. Then let this oÞ« 
polite Point be brought to. che Occidental Horizon, and let the Index be pla« 
ced at the _o-y 12, This being done,let the Degree of depreſſion before found 
be noted in the Quadrant; and the oppoſite Point be turned above the Horizon, 
uotil.- it hath" an Altitude equal to tle Arch of the depreſſion, (which will be 
diſcovered fromthe application of the ant ) ſo the place of thoSun bes 
neath the Oriental Horizon, will kave.that Depreflion. And the Indexin the 
Horary Circle will ſhew#he time intercepted between that depreflion cam, 
' and bis emerfionaboye the Horizon. 

But becaufemyhis cafe we do almoſt work only. by Minutes, therefore: it is 
better. ro calculate it, than toſearch after it on. the Globe, Now you: tha 
find it if that the Altitude of the Mountain be placed 3 fiadias, or + of a Gevy 
man mile, becauſe the Arch of the depreſſiog/is about three Degrees, and ifthe 7c” mw 
Latitude of the. Foot of the Mountain be 33 Degrees, andthe. of the Sus Sus, and Coſtus 
abour the middle of Leo, the time in which the Sun is beheld, is ſooner in the _ _ 
Vertex, than at the Foot of the Mountain by- x3 Minutes.-' | Henee it-is mar and = ond 
nifeſt, that that is not ſo probable which Ar:#7otle relateth of the higheſt parts Wuſtrared 
of Caucaſus, and Pliny of the top of Mownt Caſins, that they before the Tc 5 
riſing, and atter the ſetting c of = Jun, are illuſtrated with the Sun Beams, part of 
vent to the third part of the n Naw how great.an po wag required! the night, * 
this, hall be ſtrawred in the fo __ Propoſition, 


| Propoſition. XIV. 
I pale: £112 324 
The time being given in which the Sun s ſaoner dic rerun gn HKeontas 
rave. 
i” 36 + OJ] SIMMC 


uy 
. _ X 
VL: 4 


of the” Mountain, mga foot d Wegnse 40 Mulhee of be 
_ adhoow.1s ya a - 
101 978 Hol 


{Let/the Pdle be Elevate3on the Globe, ir this! ae boron ana tad 


Mountain, andthe Point being notcd, which: as Fj place of 
Sr in the Eeliptick, letthe Arch ofthedepr Progr wr ror 
fizon, for the given tinie;/be found. . Then in trom rear wy rt mr 
hoop whenee' this Vertex gf. the Mountain is diſcavered;: the Altatude 

Mountam qty oped 
| ter. HE fi 


. - f 4 _ 
(33+ 1 MS stT i ret: 


= Propoditivm. XV... lt 23hN! 177 Any 
hope: 44fcke AMdendeing 3 bernatty: af Soph WH 
e ng £2 n loge/ Ste Lath- 
tude, fo find our, »or 'fbew all thoſe Places: an kbe Globe, $6 hich 16e 
Moon 1 W:ital tp this Circumsrotation of that:day. lr rt nt © ff+ £14 
{1,1:2,6,888 243 bite 07. 45197 at nar 21; boton. oe 


- Let the place of the Moon taken from the x Epbemerider be noted in th&.E- 
/ erm Wes; I epphe dh Pale-ofthe Edlip- 


| ie 13 oreorbe oft Vexmbe naman tis Cencre 
CE EEEE aan EEE 
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yer, ay the wry Planpre,/ifcheir iodgicade: and - 
Latitude be given, | 4 


a 
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f The # of the Moon being given in the Zodinck, and its haritude, cod 
#2 | | the day of the year, to fed the bour, in which fbe ariſeth in any place gi+ 
- -- "ven, and inwhich ſhe ſetteth y alſo in which, (be maketh midnight. 


.:L& the Polq be Elevated for the Latitude of the glace of the Earth giyen ; 
let rhe place of the Sur found from the day of the year, be noted onthe Ecli- \ 
. ptick;  Thener @ point alſo be noted/on the Globe for che place of the Moon, 
oe weopoiit- as we rave ſhowed im! the -preceeding Propoſition:/- This being dene, let the 
- place ofthe S#x be broughtto the Meridian, the Index to the 1245 hour of the 
- Circle, and let the Globe be turned round until the-Moon ariſe, or be in the 
x? . ' ,”-\ Meridiang orfet. For'the Index in the Circle will ſhew the hour of her rifing 
_ - or ſetting//'or being in the Meridian, or ſetting. After the ſame: manner we 
--. muſtat withthe Planets, W474, 4 
674% 2799. <6. 30 90442 - if 
om th 91015d-yor!! --+. Propoſition *XVII. | 
bo. -q ith}, 4: W, 142th bes 4 23S. 40.7874; pies Lit 
—w_ 0 W3 beew'on the Globe all thoſe places, in whichthe Moon ariſcth atibe gi- 
ven hour, and in which ſhe « in the Meridian; and 10 which ſbe ſetterh, 
if that the Longitude and Latitude of the Moon be known. 


” Let the place of the Sun, as alſo ofthe Moon, be noted on the Edliptick, as 
Code aforeſaid, ated the \place"vf the 8u# being brought to the Meridian, ,andithe , 
al the place index to the'r245 hour of the: Circle, let the Globe be turned until the. place of 
m which the the Moon come tothe Meridian, and let the hours be obſeryed onthe Cirge, 
ei, hich are or let a mark be made on the Circle : for they ſhew how 
wy hour. In edinettr to tlie- Meridian, than the Sun. > Moreover he 
ing conſtituted: in-the Merichan 


1 " 
: " 


placeofrhe Moon 
noted in this';” 
Ban 


hangeth over the place of the Moon. Moreover let the place whoſe hour is gi 
ven, be to the Meridian, the Index to the hour given : letthe Gl 
beturned Index ſhew the 12t& hour of noon, or midnight ; ſo the pla- 


ces arc thoſe ſubjeQ to the Semicircle of the Meridian, in which,the Sgz ma- 
4keth the Mer dirs Hont given? - Let the) Index be reduced -th..sz, and 


Fe the'Globe ,be-turned again until the Index cometo the hour noted before 
in the Circle. In joys gy es of the: Globe, the glam aha fubjee ro 
the noted point of Meridian, is that to which the 8## is then Vert:i- 
-cas.;.; i b23ca * Uni} oo moi nodes noaly = 


conſtituted in the 
.the's 
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_ day, or hour being given, inwhich the Eclip tick of the Moon ſpall be, 

th been, to exhibit vthe Globe all theſe? places thbich have ſeen tt, 

aid in that ſpecies, to whom the Moon ſball be in the Meridian, to whom i it 
ſbll ariſe, and to whom it ſhall ſet Eclipſed, 


This Problem little differeth from rhe precedent, but Jet it hath a more ea- 
ſy Solution. 

From the day given, let the place of the Sun be found, except it-be alrea- 
dy known, and let the Point _— toit be noted on the Ecliptick of the 
Globe, for this is the place of the 


Let the place be found in the Globe to which the Sun is Vertical at the hour, See Propdfiri- 
and let the Artipodes of this place: be found according to. the VI. Propoſition 4 Chapter 


of the XX VIII. Chapter, for this ſhall be the place, unto which the Moon be- ** 
ing Eclipſed, ſhall be Vertical. Let this place be conſtituted in the Vertex of 
the Horizon, the Pole being elevated or depreſſed for the Latitude of the 
place, fo all the placesof the Globe which are above the Horizon, may have 
ſeen that Eclipſe : and thoſe which lie under the Brazes Meridian, ſhall ſee it 
in-the Meridian : thoſe which lie under the Oriental Semicircle, ſhall ſee it in 
the Welt, or ſetting with the Eclipſe ; but thoſe which hie in the Occidental 
Semicircle of the Horizon, ſhall'ſee it in the Eaſt, or Noon to ariſe Eclipſed. 

But ſecing that an Eclipſe i is not performed in one moment of an hour, but 
dureth for ſome hours, therefore it is wont tobe divided into the Beginning, 
Middle, and End, -and the Moments 'of the hours are wont to be noted, there» 
fare the conſideration- muſt be more ef] ally concerning the middle time of 
the Eclipſe, Moreover, ſeeing that the Moon is leſs than the Earth; it will 
Hluſtrate a leſſer part than the Hemiſphere is3 -al> it will, be. ſeen by the 7»- 
habizamts of x leſter part, ſo that it will not be-any more conſpi to thoſe 
which lie in the Oriental Semicircle of = Horizoms.. but to thoſe in the Occi- 
dental Semicircle- it hath nor —_——— put-a'certain Circle Parallel to the 
Horizon is to-be ſeen, w rumen ry the part illuſtrated, Now how 
much this part is diſtant from the Hemzsſphtre,: or how'great a portion it is of 
the Superhcies ofthe Earth, ſhall be the ry of the tollowing Wi res 


| Propoltion XIX.- 
The Semidiamiter of the Moon, and Earth 


them, in COP. wr ann at (79 Meoe 
at the Full. 


bring given, "ad the dillon "  GFVInen 


This Problem ag" be” wired y the GmeMode thee we have uſed inthe See Propoſiri- 
og Propoſition. /| For let the Center of the Earth be $, the great: Gaede on 21, 


enceth the Superficies, O FLH. The Center ofthe Moon A, the 
Circle CPBQ. Let the Taiigents” L By O'C, bedrawn, For the 
the — _ can come from _ to the _—_— there: 
ore the Ar wenn» denote the Superficies of the Earth, which 
is illuſtrated -by the and\ whoſe ike Inhabitants may. redo 
cher , which by how much lefferitis than the Hews Dal Kit 
wang == Parallel 
'Semidigm=rer 


find the Angle HSL; or the Arch'H EL. Let 
to AS, B Aſhall be-equalto SNj:and:NL, Ly /elov exceſs of 
, of the Earth $ L; aboye the Senndiameter; ofthe Moon' A B, and B Nix of an 
3 equaldiſtance with'A $:: but'the the Angle: NEB is direQ;. or of 9© my cy 
pigs the Triangle NE _— ER the 

= on this As NB is to N L, iv-are the whole Signs 
; el EEE. in:which H L differeth 


of the np eeBanke nt 


the Earth illuminated by the CT en che ans 
Pp 2 diami- 


f _ ee cg 
$ rervalis the Pers 
rating the part 


; ©. The'/Compleat Pairtof . - Bogk IT. 
diameter of the Moon to contain four ;ot ſuch like the Semidiamiter of the 
Earth contains 15, or .* ot the Semidiamirer of the Earth : naw the greateſt 
diſtance of theMoon from theEarth in her Full, is64 Semidiamiters of the Earth. 
Therefore N L ſhall be +}, and the proportion ſhall be made thus' : as 64 is to 
a ++, ſo'is 10000060 to-114589, which is theSign 39- Minutes. Therefore the 
Arch H L, is leſs than ge Deg. 39. Minutes, and theretore 89 Deg.'z i Minutes, 

Therefore in the place ro which the Moon is Vertical conltituted in the Vey- 
rex-of the Horizon, the le to whom the Moon then riſeth and ſerteth, 
ſhall not be thoſe which are beheld in rhe very Horizon, but thoſe inthe Paral- 
tel of the Horizon, diſtant ffom it gg Minutes, 


Propoſition XX. 


The Declination' of any Star being given, to exhibit all the plates on the 
Terreſtrial Globe, #nto which that Star is Vertical in bis Dianrnal Cr 


cumvolution. , 


eterm of theNumeration make a ſign with a Chalk, 
or let a Parallel be noted on the Globe by a Chalk applyed, and the Globe turn- 
ed round; all the places ſcituated in this Parallel, are thoſe, which paſs through 
the noted Point of the Meridian, the Vertex of which that Stay in every Diur- 
nal Circumvolution ſhall poſſeſs for ſome moment of time. 


2 -Propofition -XX1. 


The diret# Aﬀfe 0 Star be; jven,qudthe bour of the given day be- 
on ny rn 


Of the Decli- ' Let the Degrees of the pcatholianles of the Aquator, be numbred on the 
nation ofStars. By.7zeuMcridian, and in t 


ing given,to jſe placrs ow the Terreſtrial Globe,on whoſe: Meri- 
-dran the Star is at theirom hour, / *.. | SOTAT 
'} SUL O7, 34/4h : CENA] 207 3 5 


Concerning i Let the Deas givenoftbe:right Aſcenſion of the Sar be numbred inthe 


”» 


«fark be made with 'Chalk. | Let alſo-che place -of the Syn 
found from the given'tlay, bebrought,ro-che Meridian ; -and let the Degrees of 
the Mquator inthe Meridiah be noted. Let the Arch of the Equator intercep. 
ted between theſe two noted Points be obſerved, or which is the ſame, ler it 
be changed into hours, or ſcruples of hours ;- for: they ſhew the time which in- 
tercedeth between the Appulſe of the Sun, and that Stay at any Meridian. 
This done, let the. places be found in whoſe Meridian the Sus is at the given 
hour, 'or ſcruple of an hour, 'and the Index being placed at \ 2, let the. Globe be 
turned until the Index ſhew the hour before noted, or until the: noted Degrees 
ofthe Aquator have pafled the Meridian, In this ſcituation of the Globe all 
thoſe places whiclvarediſcovered ſubjeQto the Meridian,are thoſe fought for, 
t0w1it, thoſe in whoſe Meridiann the Starisat the given time. os! 11, 


| | Propoſition XXIE. . \y 
__ % Gollt $il mint peri nr p. 22047 id. 
: The right Deolimation, and Aſc 4 Star bearng given, and anysive of 
the day being. fn iocaht tbe Glue fr as place 10 whith the 
_ '.''Star #5 then Vertical.', 'Setbndly, ' alk: thoſe: places above whoſe Horjzons 
the Star rhes ſhall be,avd thoſt beneath boſe Horizonstbe ſame ſpall then 
"be: alfo't Þofean jor vey mg > 0 rr IA x $65 
- 10 Meridian it (ball be'at midwmight' 1 atfrim all thoſe s, in; wbirh the 
--- Ber fall the onſe, out iſe im wht rotten or Turin; fs 
| ni v3 bat Ugdt 5% AGM 4hnrtle hy avant HOY oy mommy 
© * 'FromthedireQt Aſcenſion, let the places be fouhd in w idian thei Stay 
is at che rime given, and thoſe'may remain-fubjedt-to the Brazen Meridian. 
Them let the Degrees of the given Declination from the tor, tawards the 
Pole be 9, and the Point of the Globe! which is ro the terra of 
the Nameration be'hoted. ke ns a A IEIIER hc 1 
arr | erti- 
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Vertical at the time: Ler itbe placed in the Vertex of the Horizon, the Pole 
being Elevated for Latitude; bo thoſe places which are ſubject to the Supe- 
rjour Semicirecle of the Meridian ſhall have .that Star at the given 
time - in the Meridian of the Mer:dres, ': But thoſe: places which .are 
beheld in the In e&ridur Semicircle of the Meridian, ſhalt have it inthe Merid:- 
an of Midnig'it : 4tidrthofe places whieh are beheld in the Oriental Semicircle 
o: the Horizon, are thoſe to which the Star ſetteth at once at that time : but 
r6 rhoſe which lie in the Occidental Semicireleof the Horizon, the Star then 
ariſeth togerhery*''! | 


Propoſition XX1LI. 


To exhibit on the Terreſtrial Gl obe al/ thoſe plates, in which the Sun, Moon, 
- and all rhe Sees, for (o lone time are obſcured beneath the Horizon, as 
they remain tom, or any of her given place above the Horizon. 


Let our place; of any orher given place be brought to the Meridian, and let 
the Parallel of the Fntec: be found; all the ptaces ſcituated in this Parallel, are 
thoſe ſought (or,as may be ſhewed on'the Globe, if that the Pole-be Elevated for 
the Latitude of the place given; and depreſſed for ' the Latitude of the Parallel 

| : h2930n © 1115.1 = #7 K 


WE Proppfitien XXEV © | 
- ) JO 3161.1 AN 001 1; 23 
To ſhew the Cauſe the days ' fooner angment and decreaſe about the X- 
i xes, nd BY howdy aboas the Solitices; where far many days there 
| tho b&w rnorenſe #drereaſe, and that excepiibe Aquator, in all 
' ths ptaces of 'th#\EBawtþ, ani ſp winch thiimore, by how wuch they are more 
removed from the Xquator, 1924.:pA ad it includ wht 


For Example, Let us take 30 days before the Vernal ZEquinox, ( from the Concerning 
20 of February, to the 2x of March ) and zo days aſter the So/ftice of Winter, i, x "a 
or the Solſtice of Capricorn ( from the 21 of Dgcember, to the 21 of January ); creaſing of the 
here the Cauſe muſt be ſhown, why the exceſs of the 21 of March, ( or ſtay of pr wnnve 
the Sun above the Horizon') above the Longitude of the 20 of February be Solftices 
much greater,than the exceſs of the 21 ot ZFanwary,is above the 21 of December. 
Let theplace of the Sus for.every one 0 days. be noted on the Eclip- 
tick of the Globe, to wwit, the firſt Degree of < of Aries, Capricorn, and ; 
Aquarius, andlet the Parallels of the Sur be deſcribed, whereof two are ex- 
rant in the Globe; viz. the Aquator, and the Tropick of Capricorn. Therefore 
it will be apparent, that the Aquator, or Parallel of the Su» inthe x of Aries is 
abſent a far longer interval, {rom the Parallel of the Sun in the i of P:ſces,than 
the Parallel of the Sur in the t of Aquarins, from the Parallel in the : of Ca- 
pricorn. Thence it cometh to paſs that not much a bigger portion of the Paral- 
lel of the 1 of Aquarius is above tht Horizon, than of the Parallel of the z of 
Capricorn, or of the Tropick of Capricorn it ſelf, Now theſe parts ſhew the 
ſtay of the Sun above the Horizon in thoſe daies, but the portion of the Xqua- - 
tor, bt Patallal of the 1 of Aries, that is above the Horizon, is much bigger 
than the portion of the Parallel of the 1 of Piſces.” Now becauſe theſe Arches 
being above the Horizon, denote the ſtay of the Sun above the Horizon, for this 
is the Longitude of the day, hence we collec the increaſe or decreaſe of the 
Declination of the Sun from the Aquator ( or of the Points of the Ecliptick )ro © 
be the Cauſe of this unequal increaſe of the days, but in the places of the Aqua- 4 
tor it ſelf, all days are equal, and therefore here is no increaſe or decreaſe : al- -., 
though the Jun ſeem to ſtand about the days of the So/ftice, thatis a little Per 
changing the Meridian Altitude. | 
Now tt is manifeſt, that the greater inequality of this encreafe and decreaſe 
of the days is to be found, where the places are more remote from the Aqua- 
tor, if that the Pole be Elevated for the diſtance of the divers places from the 
Aquator; and the Arches of the Parallels Elevated above the Horizon, be conſi- 
dered ia both ſcituations, Pro- 


"IVE" 


T he Compleat Part of Book 1. 
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In the places of the Torrid Zone, or thoſe n_—_ in the Xquator, or 5m the 
midſt of the Torrid Zone, the Sun much ſooner departeth from the Vertex, 
than in places near the Tropick of Cancer, or Capricorn. . 


Sithe gepar- Let any Degreein the Brazen Meridian of the Globe be noted, . for Exam- 
in places of the ple, the Fifth Degree from the ZXquator, and another in the Forrid 
Trrid Zone» Zone being taken, tor Example, one whoſe Latitude is 18 s. Let this 
be brought to the Meridian. ; make a ſign'with a Chalk in this, and let 5 De- 
grees trom this towards the Tropick be reckoned on the Brazen Meridian, and 
here again make a ſign with a\Chalk. We muſt ſhew that the Sw3 in fewer 
days is removed from the Vertex of the places of the Aquator, 5 Degrees in 
the Mer:idies, than from the Vertex of another place ſo many Degrees, 
Let the Globe be turned until ſome Point of the Ecliptick come under ſome 
noted Point of the Meridian near to the Aquator. And let the Degrees of the 
Ecliptick berween the firſt of Aries and Libra, and between that Point and 
the Arches here to be noted. Then let the Globe be tura<dagainy until ſome 
Point of the Ecliptick paſs through the. Note made in the Meridian for. the 
place, and let this Point of the Ecliptick be noted : then let the Globe be'turn- 
cd again until another Point of the Eclipti rongh by chat Point, remo- 
ved five Degrees which is noted, which muſt again be noted : and let the Arch 


berween the two:laſt Points of the Ecliptick be reckoned, which will be found 
tobe much bigger, than that which was firſt noted ; and thence the Sus ſhall 
ſtayinthis more days than in the former, and therefore he more ſlowly 
recedeth from:.the Vertex. of the ſecond place, than from the Verzex of the 
place taken in the Aquator, | 
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2., The diſtance of a place from a certain Meridian is termed the Longitude 
of a place, or elſe it is the Ar mw Aquator, or Parallel intercepted be- 
tween the Meridian og cry rg Noe args Au This wa Þ 
R | an from which the from Weſt tow 
the Eaſt, is called the-firſt oe ply The 1 eof the Earth it ſelf is 
termed its extenſion from Weſt to Eaſt, conceived ac to the Line of the 

uator, The firft Meridian inthe Maps, and Globes, is notable above the 
for M op .- oa and Colour, par piry is om eg tothe 
, The diſtance of one, place from er, is þ very hor Line intercepted 
berweek thoſe two places in the $y jes of the Ex 

4. Any Point. in the Globe and; Maps, istruly wp to repreſen pe exhibit 

any place of the Earth, -if that it hath Far Seirgtdion and d other 


a Fes of the Maps, ſuch 25 the place of the Earth, which it ought to repreſent, 
x fr th ro — other f glikes of the Earth, which are repreſented by the other Points 
of the Eart 


Propoſition I, - 


Nature hath put no no begiaming or end to the dimenſion of the Earth, or of the 
extenſion from the Weſt, to the EaiÞ, or according tg the Fquator, but all 
and every one of the places may be taken for a beginning, and the firi? 
Meridian may be placed in them. 


No booking  FOr the better underſtanding of this, the matter muſt be more fully ſearched 
or end of the into, becayſe that ſome, ( I know not upon whag — 2k ſuppoſe : gregs mMy- 
oy 5 teries tohe herein, that every Superficics,as well Pe eby 
mn ths one; and a by three ) 18 meaſured and te mace hg rwo Di plions, 
or extenſions, as is evident from Principles of Geometry, and common uſe ; of 
which extenſion one is termed the Langitude of the extenſion or figure, and 
F the other the Latitude : and the'one is conceived perpendicular to the idther, 
Neither do theſe extenſions differ in their nature, bur that which by take for 
Longitude,” may alfo be taken for' La 71 and ſo on the cd : but yet 
for the molt part, if theſe two extenſions be unequal, we ta Tho! ongeſt for 
L ongitude, and the ſhorteſt tbr Latitude. 
But in Ordinate Frgures, as in the' Kqgilateral Triangle, a Quads ate, nd 
the like, the two extenſions af equal ; neither is there any difference between 
Logitude and Latitude. For. the Figure of the Superficies of the Earth is 
Spherical, and Latitude doth not truly differ from Longitude, which we ſo 
conceivein it for the more diſtin cogrition., Now thoſe two extenſions in 
the Spherical Supe > cothinodicuſly ſo conceived ( as in other crook- 
ed&Guperficies, ) "fs e Periphery of the Semicircle be taken in it, 
drawn from one point to te point, andthis Line be made one extenſi- 
on of the Superficies, then for the other extenſion you ſhall take another Per;- 
poery, cutting the former Peripheyy in the middle at Right Angles (for ſo 
ngitude and Latitude are taken in all Figures ) and this muſt be conceived 
to Ne Sivurſizes "us ppoked LET to itſelf, 1 pyt.ſo a 
croo mey' be ſu to intoa plane. 
thegetore the firſt aſſamed | nur 
that ſhall 'be the Latitude © he Globe ; the. latter, 
'th tude of the Globe, becauſe itis Ic ger tt 
&rery ing into it ſelf} and being the Periphbiy of 
render © 4tother - cauſe. of the Appellation ; az 
Farth was ne N Arvoy: thing 
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erh even to a certain Mex:4#2,and then again decreaſeth, I think it not altoges 
ther inconvenientforthe obſervation of theDeclination ofthe Load fone, and the 
more eaſy compariſon ofthe increaſe or decreaſe of it, if that that be taken for 

the firſt Mer2d7an, in which the Magnetich Needle makerh little or 'no Declis 
nation, ſo that ' ſuch a Meridian might be given, vis. in all the places of 
which, or the moſt at leaſt, rhe Magner:e4 Needle would doit. 

But feeing that the Ho/landeys at this-time take the Mountaia of Tenerife, 
for the beginning of their Long;tude, and that they Sail at this day into all 
parts of the, World, theretore it is convenient to acknowledge the ſame be- 
ginning with them for the betrer underſtanding of the Diaries that they are 
wont to publiſh. 

Now you muſt know that the Reading of Authours, where mention is made 
of the Long:tude of a Place, or of a certain numbred Meridian, that then you 
ought to conſider, what beginning of Longitude that Author determineth, 
or through what place he bringeth his firſt Meridian, ( 4s you are to obſerve 
that the by which are uſed inthe Second Part of this Book, being the Geo- 
graphical Deſcription f the fan and places of the Four Parts of the World, 
the Longitude I {s of thoſe places, are taken according to the French Account, 
beginning at the Jile of of Fer, betng ote of the Canary Ifles, they being Com- 
poſed by Monſieur Sanſon, Geggrapher to the King of France, and whcs Me- 
thod 15 not convenzent to be allow'q )), for tothat the Longitude of other places 
muſt be brought and inquired of, 


Propofition 11I, 


The Latitude and Longitude lace, or the diſtance y place from 
the Equator, or 4 aka eridian being $1 wy rent br {or FA the 
Maps, or Globes, to exhibit the ſcituation and Point of that place onthe 
Maps, or Globet. Or thus, If that we be in any place of the World (ei- 
ther at Land or 3ea) which is unknown wnto us, or whoſe ſcitmation we 
are ignorant of, to the other parts of the Earth, ſo that if we can find the 
Latitude and Longitude of thus place, thence to find out the ſcituation of 
this place in the Earth, and its diſtance from other places. 


29) 


This is that Problem for which a Method is ſought ſo anxiouſly, and with fo 
great induſtry, by which the Longstuge of a place at any time in which we are 
1n it may be found, and therefore although we ſhould firſt treat of the inven- 
tion of this Longitude, yet I thought it fitrer to premiſe the Problem it ſelf, 
for which that Longstude is fought for, and that for this reaſon, ſeeing that 
we muſt treat largely of this Long:tude, leaſt you ſhould be cloyed, not know- 
ing by what end ſo great al is andertaken, and ſo many various ways 
tryed, 

For Mariners having Sailed far from the Shoar, and being in the Oceax, The Longi- 
becauſe they cannot accurately know the way of their Voyage made, by rea- tude and Lati- 
ſon of the divers hindrances, and note it in their Maps, are often ignorant in —_— 
what place of the Earth they are, what ſcituation place hath to thoſs tanceto Mari- 
places whither they go, or what places are tobe gone to, if that they will 2<r5t0 know. 
avoid danger, and therefore alfo they are ignorant unto what quarter they 
muſt dire@ their courſe. Unto the knowledge of which there is no more ready 
a Mcthod, than for tocertainly find the Lovgitude, and Latitude of the place, 
that is, its diſtance from the A;qaator, and ſome certain Meridian of the Earth. 

And Mathematicians have uy them, with no great difficulty by divers 
gh bythe out the Latitude of a place in the da the Sux, and in the 


night by the Stars. Such Modes we have ſhewed (for thoſe who think 
to know it only by the help of the —_— ſufficiently diſcovered their igno- 
rance ;) from which Latitade bei nd, they know in what Parallel of rhe 
Farth they are, which indeed is no fmalf part of the demand, Bur ſeeing that 
the Points of the Parallel-are infinite, they do not yer know from the know- 
ledge of this Latitude in what Point of the Parallel they are : this they would 


Qq 2 ate 
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tain, if that they knew in what Meridian they were, or how many degrees 
this Meridian is diſtant from ſome Meridian of other places. For this Meridian 

_cutteth the Parallel before found, that Point is tae place wherein they are. 
For ſoit is obſerved in all Mathematical Diſciplines, that when it is demand- 
ed concerning. the place of any. Point, that tor the moſt part is no otherwiſe 
tound than by the Scion of two Lines, 

Therefore let the Latitude or Longitude of any place, or Point ſcituated in 
the Superficies of the Earth be known, the ſcituation of the plate or Point will 
be found thus inthe Globe. | 
Let tize veg. of Latitude from the A:quator be numbred in the Brazen Me- 
ridian, and at the term of the Numeration, let theParallel of the place, or Circle 
of Latitude, be deſcribed by a Chalk applyed. Thus it is certain from riic found 
out Latitude, that we arein ſome Point ot it, or that ſome Point of it is that 
which is ſought for. And this Point moreover is known from the found out 
Longitude, tor let the Meridian or place,from which that Longitude is reckoned 
be brought under the Brazen Meridian ( it that the Meridian paſs through the 
beg.nning of this Numeration, or it the firſt Meridian of the Globe be that be- 
ginning, then it is not necellary to bring it to the BrazenMeridian ) and let the 
deg. ot the known Longitude, be aumbred in the Aquator for tharPoint, which 
is in the Meridian, towards the Weſt, or Eaſt, as the Longitude is given. Let 
the term of the Numeration be brought to the Bydzen Meridian ( except ſome © 
Meridian paſs throug it) ſo this Meridian ſhalt repreſent the Meridian in which 
the Point ſought, or place unknown is neceſlarily ſcituated, And the Parallel 
is before RY in which the ſame demanded Point hath been ſhown to be ſci» 
tuated. Wherefore the ſought place is that Point where the found out Meri- 
dian, ahd the before found out Parallel mutually cut one another, v2. that 
Point of the Parallel which is diſcovered under the Brazen Meridian : The pra- 
ice is eaſy after this Mode. 

Let the degrees ofthe given Longitude be numbred in the A£9quator, from 
that Point which «4 the beginning of the given Longitude : Let the term of the 
Numeration be 6r0ught to the Brazen Meridian, and let the _—_— of the La- 
titude given be reckoned from the XAquator in the Meridian, The term of this 
Numeration #s the place ſought, or the term of the Point, 1n which the place 
unknown lyeth, 

It is thus ſhewed on: Maps, conſiſting of freight Lines, as all Mariners 
Maps are : the degrees of Latitude are reckoned in the Lines deſcending, or 

fide Lines, and the Rule being applyed, the Parallel of the place is drawn, in 


ſiceight Lines. which it is certain that the unknown place ow Then in the tranſverſe /ines 


above and beneath, theLongitude is reckoned, and the Rule being applyed,the 

Meridian Line is drawn, where this cutteth the former, that is the Point of the 
place ſought for, But more expeditiouſly thus : the Rule being applyed to the 

degrees of Longitude given in the f!ranverſe lines, then one or other part is ta- 
ken from the interval of the Compaſſin the Lateral line, which lyeth between 

the given degree of Latitude, and the upper or lower Point, and this interval or 
ſpace of the Compaſs being fitted to the Rule, reſently you have the place of the 
oint ſought for in the Map.Theretore the ſcituation of this is beheld at once in 
all places ; hence it is eaſy to gather unto what gzarter the Ship muſt Sail, and 
dire her Courſe, if that they intend to arrive at this orthat place, 

We a after the ſame Mode in Maps of Crooked lines, except only that we 
.are forced to draw Crooked lines inſtreight lines, This is the principal uſe 
of the ſound out Latitude of the Mariners Art. 

. The ſecond and greateſt uſe, is the making of Globes and Maps, becauſe aſter 
the ſame Mode in which we have ſhewed by Longitude, and Latitude known, 
all the places are made in the G/obes and Maps, as ſhall be ſhewed in the follow- 
ing Propoſition. ' For it would be impoſſible to make a Terreſtrial Globe,except 
the Longitude of places had been found out and known. And thence it cometh 
to paſs, that G/obes, and Maps, may attribute many places to a falſe place, be- 


cauſe their true Latitude was not known. 


The 
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The third uſe of the known Latitude of places is alſo notable, wiz. that by 
that we eaſily know the variety.of times in divers places,and in what hour, or in 
what part of an hour every one of the Ce/eſt;al Fhenomena's are beheld in di- 
vers Regions, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the next Propoſition. 

The fourth uſe, is that from the difference of the Longitude of two places, 
and Latitude, the diſtance of places is found, Now we come to the Method 
of finding of it. 


Propoſitien IV. 


The Sun, Stars, and all the Points conceived in the Hexven( as the Points 
of the Xquaror, and Parallels ) are every hour removed, or recede 15, de 
tes from the Meridian of any place, in one ſcruple of an hony *, they are 

| done. 15 minutes, and ſo in q ſcruples of an hour they recede one de- 

gree, viz. the diftance being taken in the Parallel of any Star. 


An hour is the 24h part of time, in which the Sun being carried from the jor > wg 
Meridian of any place, to the Occident through the lower Heaven, and the pyjnts con- 
Oriental Horizon, returneth to the Meridian again, that is, he is circumvolved ceivedin the 
through an whole Periphery.Now a Periphery is accounted by 360,-and if you Ix ; 
divide 3650 by 24, you ſhall hind that 15 degrees do anſwer to one hour, There- moved 14 de- 
fore the Sux in one hour is removed 15 deg. {from the Meridian of any place, all grees from the 
the Stars alſo are found at the ſame time to be wheeled round with the Sur, wm 
through an whole Periphery to the Meridian, Wherefore they alſo depart 
from the Meridian every hour 15 ag. and in 4 ſcruples of an hour one deg. 

This may be ſhewed or demonlitrated on the Globe. For let any Point of 
the Xquatoy be noted, and that being brought to the Meridian, let the Index 
be placed at the 12h hour of the Circle. Then let the Globe be turned until 
the Index ſhew the firſt hour, and you ſhall find that the noted Point of the 
FEquator, hath departed 15 deg. from the Meridian, or, as we commonly fay, 
the Meridian hath paſled 15 deg. of the Aiquator : if you then again turn 
the Globe until the Index ſhew the 24, 3d, or 4th hour, you ſhall find in eve 
noted hour, that the Point hath departed from the Meridian 1 degrees, At- 
ter the ſame Mode we ſhall find the ſame in any Parallel, which the Sz» and 


Stars do deſcribe by a Diurnal Motion without the /A#quator. 
Propoſition My 


The given hours being given at one and the ſame time, or at one and the 
SAY appearance,as alſo the Horary minutes of our place, and that 
of the other place ;, to find out how many degrees the Meridian of our place 
# diſtant from the Meridian of the other place, that is to find the Longi- 
tude of our place from that place, 


The ſolution 1s _ from what hath been ſaid already,by reaſon that it hath 
been ſhewed, that if one place anticipateth one hour of the account of the 0- 
ther place, the Meridian of that is more Or/entalthan the M-ridian of this, 
by 15 degrees ; if two hours by 3o degrees; if three hours by 45 degrees; 

Let therefore the difference ot the given hours, SOR the degrees, 
and Minutes of the Afquator, viz. reckoning for every 15:degrees ; for 
» of an hour, 3 degyees, 45 Minu-es ; forone ſcruple of an hour 1 degree. The 

out degrees and. Minutes, will ſhew the di of the Meridians, v2. 
if that the hours of our place be more than the hours of the other place, our 
ey (hall be ſcituated towards the Eaſt from the other ; if fewer, towards 

t eſt. 


Further con- 
cerning the 


Longitude of 
places. 


Of the finding 
out of the 


an unknown 
place in which 
we arc. 
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Propofition VT. 


Again hours and ſcruples of hours of drvers places being given at one aud 
the [ame time ;' or at the time 'of one and the ſame CeleftiaF appeurance, 
and one place, or ome Meridian of one place berug given in the Maps, or 
Globes, toexhibit alſo the Meridian or Longitud: of another place on the 
Globe or Maps. 


Let the difference of hours, and ſcruples of hours be changed into the De- 
grees and Minutes of the A/quator. Then conſider, whether the hours of this 
place, whoſe Merigian is given on the Globe, and the Maps be; fewer or more 
than that ofthe other place, whoſe Meridian is ſought for. If fewer, this other 
Meridian ſhall be ſcituated from the given Meridian; towards the Eaſt ; more 
towards the' Weft. 'Ler it be brought to the BYyazen Meridian (except ſome 
other Meridian paſs through it ) and let the Degrees and Minutes found from 
the difference of the hours be numbred from the Point of the A/quator, roge- 
ther being in the Meridian, and that towards the Weſt, or Eaft, as we collect 
the fcituation of the other 'place/((it is more eafily done by the Horary Index 
applyed to 12, and the- Globe being turned round until the Index ſhew the dif+ 
ference of the __ /-ketthe term of the account be-noted with Chalk, 
and brought under the Meridian : ſo this Brager Meridian ſhall be the Meri- 
dian ſought, and the Point of the _—_ ſhall ſbew its Longitude. 

In Maps let the fame Degrees and Minutes be rumbred from the given Me- 
ridianin tranverſe tines above and below, and the Rule bei | applyed, ler the 
Line be drawn { forin lined Maps, as ſuch as thoſe wers, is the 
chief of this Prob/em ) this Lene ſhall be the ſought for Meridian. wud 


; Propoſition. "VII. 


To find she Longitude of an =nknown place, iwwhich we are, 'or to find the 
diſt ance of the ian in which we are, from ſome known Meridian, or 
whoſe ſcttnation # or may be expreſſed on the Maps, or Globes, 


This is that Prob/em whoſe ſolution Seamer for much ng from the AM- 
thematicians, which would render the Art of Navigation almoſt perfe&, and 
ſubjze& to no Errour, which hath exerciſed for this two Ages the wits of ſo ma- 
ny great perſons, for the reſolving of which, the Eng/:fb, French, Dutch, 
have every one appointed a donative of 50000 Hlorers to him who thall ex- 
hibit a reſolution : the Dutch and German Mariners are wont fornetimes to 

nd the Problem according to the Latine phraſe : but-ſfometimes they 
uſe another, as if you hould ſay, ro ſeek the Oriental and Occidental quarter, 
which phraſe is very void of the matter; fo that it is manifeſt what a power the 
Vulgar have taken in iotroducing new phraſes, though very improper. For 
by this phraſe it cometh to ſons unskilful in Geography, and Na- 
vigation, are ignorant what the iners mean, when they ſpeak of find- 
ing out the Eaſt, and Weft : for moſt think, chat they feck whet the words 
import, v&, the Eaftern and Weſtern er, Which yeris falfe and unwor- 
thy the demand, For they know theſe guarrers when they are in-any place of 
the Sea, by the benefit of the fame nettick Needle, which ſhewerh the 
North and South. Pecauſe in rhe Mariners aB all the quariers are no- 
ted, and without the the Plaga of the Norrh and Soath, being known, 
it is moſt ro ſhew tey of the Eaft, and Wet ; fopeds fave being 
turned to the North, the Eaſt is on the right hand, the Welt on: the left: 
on the contrary, the face being turned towards the South, the Eaſt is-on che 
left hand, and the Weſt on the right. But this is nor the demand, but the 
Longitude of the place is that required ; that is, how much in the Arch of the 
ZKquator the Meridian of this place is removed towards the Weſt, or Faſt, 
from any certain Meridian. But why, may ſome ſay, do Mariners aſſyme fo 
tiMm= 
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may be avoyded, thatis,, that that ' Celeſtial Phanomenong which is made. uſe 
of fot the finding of'the ſame, may-ſenſibly- be varied. within two ſc}upyes of an 
hour ;.forif ator between two/oruples of an hour, it remainerh altogether the 
ſameborh as to ſenſe; and diligent obſervation, we cannot be certain of that 
part of an hour, /if-which that happeneth truly-in the Heaven, and; if we err 
two ſcruples of an; hour in the obſervation, then an errour of half a. degree will 
Alipayto the Longatude ; ſo that we will ſuppoſe that our Meridian. in which we 
are, and -note-it-in- the Maps, and Globes, which is not the true one, -but remo- 
ved. fromthe true one in the Arquator half ardeg. . Therefore they. are ſuch 
Phenomenons of the Planets, . which withintwo ſcyuples of an hour, or elſe at 
one-ſcruple,or ib poſſible, at alfa ſcrwple -may/'be varied, But of ſuch there 


a but | 


or 


ſoruples;" be 


'4 4 $, 
exhibit the 


- 


(e.of cur place 
ference of the 


eg with little 
out fromir.in.the_ tr 4/- 
verſe lines of -che Maps, towards the Well, or Eaſt, as.the hour.of our place, 
orof the placeunknown thall be more, or. fewer than, the hours of the Meridi- 
an: of the - Ephemeriges and: the Meridian Line ſhall be brought through the 
term of the Numeratron.. That isthe Meridian of the place in which we then 


arc;,or in which the obſervation of the Ecliptick was made, | 
\.': -:11 The ſecond Mode dy the Place of the Maon in the Zodiack. 


þ 
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1 :: Althou Miko remoeing \Modg, by the Eclipſe of the Moon performing the 
—q buſineſs, aoft accurate, RR ples are very, rar, ker 
are all conſpicuousin all places, therefore this Mode doth not reſolve the buſi- 
--* *  " neſs ſufficiently, neither can it help the Mariners,in the. wide Ocean, but, it 
» © ©_ 1s.more conyentent ons LLCAgIe facing one Oe ag be Are: 
" ftroal places, where Mathematicians 'are, or ma and the Longiiudes 
an ape om which-we know [ws > oy 6x Mode. ., For from the 
noted comparation- of the time, in which che beginning, or middle of the Z- 
cliſe was- diſcovered,' it P eaſy to: find out the Lang:iude of one place from 


another,  as-{thinki5; ſufficiently explained.” But. the uſe of Myrners requi- 
FEI | ERY 
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leaſt (ifnot in the days ) becaule it can —_— in every night, ſo that they 
may be in an unknown place, as deceived by Tempeſts, But the more frequent 
Phenomenon is the place of the Moon in the Zodzack, but a very trobleſom ob- 
ſervation is required by reaſon of twotold Paraliaxes, fo that you can hardly 
avoid a ſmall error, if at leaſt a great one of half, or an whole hour be ſhunned, 
whence a falſe Meridian is found removed from a true many miles; viz. a 
hundred and mofe.Yet you will be ſubje@ tothe leller error, if that you expe 
the- moment of the hour in which the Moon is in the Meridian : for then the 
place is accurately enough found atter this Mode. When you have- obſerved 
that the Moon is come into the Meridian of the place where you are, then you 
muſt preſently take the noted A/1ztude of ſome Star, and from this, and the 
' Elevation of rhe Pole, you may-enquire the hour : bur it is better todo it by 


reth a Phenomenon or appearance, viz. which may happen every night at the 


3ol 


It 1s preſuppo- 
ſed that ihe 
Elevation of 


ſome Star then in the Meridian, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew. Moreover from the Pole is be- 
the known hour is found what Point of the Ecliptich, or Zodiack, is then in the © fu% 


Meridian, or that poſſeſſeth the middle of Heaven (as Aſtronomers ſpeak)which 
alſo is eaſy as we Jl ſhew anon./ 'So- at. the hour of our place, or of the un- 
Known place, we ſhall have the.known place of tke Moon in the Zodiack.Then 
from the Tadb/es of the Ephemeyrdes let the hour be found, which is in the Me- 
ridian of the Ephemerides, where the Str is inthe place of the Zodrach,which 


is taught in the Introduction of the Ephemerides, neither is it difficult; And. 


ſo again we ſhall have the;hours of two places at the ſame time, viz. of the 

ace in- which we are, whoſe:-Longitude isunknown, and of the place, unto 
whoſe Meridian the Ephemerides are Calculated; and whoſe ſcituation is in 
Maps and Globes. Wherefore from the difference of time the Longitude of 
our place ſought for ſhall be found, as is ſufficiently demonſtrated in the pre- 
ceeding Mode. | 


The third Mode, by the diftazce of the Moon from ſome fixed Star. 


By reaſon that we cannot obſervethe Moon in the Meridian manly nights, The third 
viz. when ſhe is not much removed from the Sus, after and before the New ye ** 


Moon, and therefore this appearance is not ſo frequent as the Mariners uſe re- 

uireth, Therefore ſome do conſider another Phenomenon in the motion of 
the Moon, which is more frequent, and from thence the Mode in finding out 
the Longitude is delivered, viz. the drawing near, and departing ofthe Moon 
from the fixed Stars; for from thence the true place of the Moon may be ob- 
ſerved at the given moment of the obſervation. But the Calculation is ſo diffi- 
cult by reaſon of the Parall/axes, and the ſolution of the Oblique Spherical Tri- 
angles, and other hazards, that it can neither ſerve Mariners, nor will I bur- 
then you with its Precepts, but rather'omit it, For it requireth a Geni/s moſt 
expert -in Calculation. 


The fourth Made by the entrance of the Moon into the Ecliptich. 


The path of the Moon cutteth the Ecliptick in two points, in which when it —_— 
cometh by its own proper motion,ſhe is then in the Ecliptick, but at other times ycoa. 


it 1s moved out of it by a great of s IPs. Therefore you muſt ob+ 
ſerve exatly the time in the of the unknown Longitude, in which the 
Moon toucheth the E cliptick, - ver from the E ides, let the hour 
be taken at the Meridiag of the Ephemerides, in which that entrance is made, 
Then trom the ariſon of our time, or of zhe place unknown, with the time 
of the Meridian ofohe hemerides, you have the difference of time, whence 
the Longitude of the place,” which is ours may be found froch the Meridian of 


the Ephemerides, But this Mode alſo by reaſon of the difficult praQtice is to 


be eſteemed uſeleſs. ' For the entrance of the Moon into the Ecliptick is difh- 
cult to be obſerved, and the Calculation is very' intricate, .and ſubxe to error, 
. 
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The fifth 


; 


Mode by the 
Jorial Planets. 


' ment of time to find alſo the hour of the place from 


A moving Dial 
__—_ for moſt facile invention of Longitude to 'Navigators. For before that they ſet 
Longirudes of 
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The fifth Mode by the Jouial Planets. 


Many judge this Phenomenon to be prefered before the Phenomenons of the 
Moon in this affair, becauſe that theſe Jowvza/ attendants are-not ſubjeR ro Pa- 
rallaxes ; and moreover in every! fcituation of Jupiter above;the Horizon, 
afford a commodious obſervation. . There are four Planets, the invention of 
the Great Galileus, which move about Jupiter, / 25 about the Center of their 
Lord, ſo ſmall that they cannot be diſcerned by a free ſight, but only - by the 
help of a Teleſcope. Their Motion ( viz. that r tothem, by which they 
move about Jup:ter;for they have a Diurnal Motion common with all the Stars, 
(a Motion common-in the Ecliptick _— ——_—— the other Planets) is ve- 
ry ſwift, For be thatis next to Jupzttr,abſolveth his courſe in oneday with x$ 
* hours; the ſecond ini z days, with $3.4 hours; the third in-7.days, and 2 hours; 
the fourth and laſt in 16 days with t8 hours. The progreſs of their Motion muſt 
be Calculated at every hour, and therefore it is not found in the common Hphe- 
merides ; but you have their Ephemerides in other Books. Thetefore if we de- 
fire by the help of their Motions to frid the Longitude of a place, we muſt make 
uſe of a moſt perfect Aſtroſtope, 2avs 7 ny £5 turning ie70 Japiper if he be 
above the Horizon of that place ). to obſerve the Conjundion of theſe two P/s- 
ets, or the ConjunQion with Fupzrey,or the like rance, ard at that mo- 
e Meridian feituation or 
Altitude of any Stay. Then the Ephemerides of theſe 00s of Fwpiier 
muſt be conſalted, and the hour, and feruples of hours thence taken, in which 
ſuch a Conjunttion is in the Meridiahg unto which thoſe Ephenrerides are com> 
puted. And fo again we ſhall have the hour of the two places at the time of 
one and the ſame Phenomenon. Whence from the difference of the hours, if 
it be turned into degrees, we ſhall fd the Longinide of oar place front the Me- 


 ridian of the Ephemerides which is known. 


The fixth Mode'by an Automatical, or moving Dial, or Horologe, 


By reaſon that all the Modes in which by the Ce/efF: al Phinomena we have 
ſhewed to find the Longitude of places are in this reſped defeRtive, that they do 


- not appear every night ( for it is known conceming the Moon, as alſo with the 


attendants of Jap:ter, that they riſe and ſet -with the Sun neat to Jupiter ) 
and moreover that they have a great difficulty of obſerving in the Ships; joyn- 
edor accompanied with: the flowing of waves ; for this reaſon many leaving 
the appearances of the Moon, and the attendance of 7wp:ter, fly to the Auto- 
matical Hopologr, and adviſe the Mechanttal Artificers, fo to endeavour to 
prepare a Machine, or Horologe as may be ſubjeR to no error, ſo that it may 
ſhew 24 hours at the ſame time, in which the Sur may be circumyolved, and 
may make one day, or 24 hours, and may neither Antitipate or poſtdate the 
time, 

If that ſuch an Automaton could be made, - it would be very apt and afford a 


Sail from any place, the hour of that place muſt be obſerved accurately at ſome 
time ( which is nodifficult matter ) and the Automaton was to be diſpoſed at 
that hour, and ſo in evety day it will ſhew the hours of this place, if that it 
be ſubje@ to no fault. When thereſbre that place being left, it came to another 
whoſe Longitude or diſtance of the Meridian, from the Meridian of the 
place of the departure, we deſire to know, nothing retmaineth to be done, but 
that we ſhould obſerve in this place the hour from Heavets( which in the day 
time isdone by the Sun, ih the night by the Srars without much labour) of 
this placegand alſo Jooking on the Automaton what hour thet is in the place, 

or Meridian whence we departed. So we ſhall haye the hours of 


_ two places at the ſame moment of time, And therefore that difference 


of wurs, if that it be changed into degrees and Minutes, as hath been 
ſaid 


- the ſame Mode from the Principles of: 
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faid already, it will ſhew the Longitude of this place, from the Meridian of our 
place whence we departed, and ſothe degrees in the Maps or Globes being 
- numbred trom this Meridian whence we departed, they will ſhew the Meridi- 
an where we are. | 
But notwithſtanding Artz#s have hitherto ſhewed great induſtry in the ma- 
king of an Automaton of ſuch perteQion, yet none hath been {6 happy to 
accompliſh the ſame, For both the condition of the matter whence they are 
made lacks ſuch a perfeQtion, arid the diverſity of the Ar taketh i away the 
rpetual equality ofthe motzon. For when the Ay is cold, ,it moves more 
owly than when the Air is warmfh ſo that the Automaton which the Hollan- 
ders placed in their Houſes, when they lived a whole Winter in Nowa Zem- 
bla, ceaſed wholly from motion, although that they added more weight to it 
than was uſual. Now for the correQting this deteR in theſe Automatercal 


Horologies, or Clocks, they adviſe us every day to place the Hoyologe at the The automa- 
hour of that place in which, or unto which they then are come, but althopgh tical Yorologe 


this be done, yet a great error may creep into the invention of Longi- 
rude. . | 
For if on the ſecond day of our going forth, the Longitude of this place, or 
Meridian may be found out from the hours of the Autor uton, compared with 
the hours of the place unto which we are come, and the hours of the Auto- 
maton do not altogether exaQly agree with the hours of the place whence we 
ſet Sail, thence it will come to paſs that a defeive Longitude may be taken, 
and ' a falſe Meridian noted 1n'the Maps' for the place of the Ship that day: 
In the following day; viz. on'the third uy, a falſe Longitude ſhall again be 
found, and- that /being numbred from: the falſe Meridian of the preceding 
day, ſhall duplicate the'error. On the fourth da again it ſhall be augment- 
ed, andthe defe ſhall be triplicated, On the fifth day it ſhall be four times 
worlſe, and ſo on. , For Example, | if that an Horo/oge in the ſpace of 24 hours 
rove defeQive inthe Celeft;al motion and revolution for the 15th uw ofan 
our,* ( which perſeRion -our Artificers 'dp ſeldom exceed) the Longitude 
found from ir thall be greater or leſſer than an whole degree ( for +, of: an 
hour, maketh a degree ) and fo a falſe Meridian of this day ſhall be noted in 
the Maps, which 1s diſtant from the'true a degree, or 15 Miles. - And on 
the third day, by reaſon that the Automaton erreth again the x5th part of 
an hour, here again will be the defe& of one degree of LES and fſce- 
ing that the noted Meridian of the former day is alſo ablent one degree 
from the Meridian, which is true, and from thence the Numeration is made 
fof the Meridian of the third day; here now will be a Meridian removed two 


degrees, thatis thirty Miles in the atoy : on the fourth day three degrees, _ _ 


on the fifth day four degrees; that is ixty Miles, fothat atleogth the numers- 
ted Longitude, and the noted Meridiangyill be* far from the Meridian.inwhich 
the Ship then is. And this isthe CautFwhy this Mode is not perſeR, and is 
therefore negleted by Mariners. 
aL 1 / 

Lemma. 
Becayſe that in all the preceeding Modes 


'of finding out of a Longitude, the 
hour was to be ſought'for at the time of ob nas. olai 


ation, therefore we ſttall explain 
my, by which it is dohe (for con- 
cerning the Elevation of the Pole, which alſo is required, we have ſpoken in 


the 23 Chapter, "In the day time the Swwimuſt be obſerved, in the night the 55 0292-"23 


moſt remarkable Stays." - Ar bbrh times it's beſt to-expe@rhe time'in which, 

the Sun orStars are in the Meridian, and for the knowing'the hours/and' florar 
ſcruples of the bricdd ware Noa of titme;*-a moſt exa& Automator muſt be 
uſed, For an Automaton: willittle err abbve the ſpace ofhalf a dayiifir be ex; 
atly made; and- {6 we ſhallfizve no'need }Ff the Elevation of the-Pole ir this 
- caſe,which yet wg Sughr to'kn b Ab ee ors Parallet! nn bortrots iT 
Cancerning the idzy* therefore, the Sus being brought into the/Meridiart,we 
know the 12 hour to be in the place, and therefore the" Automaton rhuſtbe _ 
| Rr 2 
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q at this very moment of time toſhew the hours of the following tixac. Bur if 
thePhenomenon mult be obſerved before the Mer: des, let the Automaton be diſ- 
poſed at the very timeof the obſervation, and thea let the appulle of the Sus at 
the Meridian be obſerved,and then looking on the Automaton the hours may be 
known, which are elapſed from the time of the obſervatiog to the Mer: ages, 
or 12th hohr, whence the hour of the obſervation ſhall be known. | 
But if when the Sax is without the Meridian, you deſire to know the hour 
from the Heaven, let the Alritude of the Swe be taken at the time of the Phe- 
vomenon, or appearguce. Then on. the Spherical rag ith trom three given 
ſides, which are the Complement of the Elgyation of the Pole ( or the. dittance 
of the place from the Pole)the Complement of the Dechination of the Sun to that 
day, and the Complement of the obſerved Altitude of the Sun; trom theſe three 
ſides, I ſay,of the Spherical es, let any —_ be found out : in this thar 
muſt be found which is comprehended from the Complements of the Dechinaii- 
on 1 Elevation of the Pole, or that which is to the Complement 
of the Altitude of the Sun, which how it may be done, let thoſe that are ſty- 
* dious ſearch from the Podtrine of T1;/gonometry. How the hour may be found 
te Chap.zs, BY the Globe from the A/titude of the Six at any time, we bave ſbewed in the 
Propoſition? 4, 29 Chap. and the 3d, Prop. which may fatisfie moſt Students in Geqgraphy, 
when they do not ſo much as demand an exa part of an hour, but in - 
gationit rapſt be Calculated, eyes ons, who reſolve it by a Catholick Pla- 
aiſphere, but I fear over much deteRt in Horary ſcruples. In the night time 
the Stars muſt be applyed, 8s hath been ſaid, and becauſe, for the moſt 
one or other of them may be had in the Merighag ; therefore there is no neceſ- 
ſity to. exhibit another without the Meridiap, but it is beſt to Ele one in the 
Meridian, or to expect is at the time, in which ſome Stay nigh to the Meridi- 
an cometh unto it. Then afſlume from'the Ffrovomical Tables, the direct 
Aſcenſion, of that Star, and alfa the direct Aloe of the Ju of that Point 
ofthe Ecliptick, in which the Sus is on that dey. And if the dire@ Aſcenſign 
ofthe Swa ſhall be lefſer, let ic he ſubſtrated from the Aſcenſion of the SHar ; 
ifgreater, let his Complement be taken at 360 degrees, and let this be added to 
the Aſcenſion of the Sar. the degrees thus taken into hours, and 
ſcruples. of hours : theſe ſhall thoſe demanded. at the time ofthe obſerva- 


tion. 
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| Propoſition VII. 
ther ways To ſhew other Modes 4 finding out of Segitnce, which exhibit nat- prima- 


© 
for the finding 0 »;ly and properly the Longstude, but the very place of the Poini ( wh 
— nd. Abridies & only og yet þ & com 49. 
uſe for the Conflitwtang or examingng of the Longitude of Terreſtrial pla- 
we P 
CeS: | | | Wo 
The firſt Mode. 


The diſtance and Latitude of two places being given, to find the Longitude 

4 one place. fromthe other ; but in Maps which Mariners uſe, and in 

1... (lobento find thePoint of an unknown Place ifthas another place be given, 
(for, ghere is always one place known orgiyen 


Theft -- . Tf that by 4 Trigonomenrick Calculation, you will find out the accurate Lon- 
 gitude, you muſt find. the Ang/c on the Spherical Triangle, all whoſe fides 

are giyen, ws, the diſtance being turned rp i the Complements of 
Latitude or diſtance vf the places. from the,Pole; the computation. muſt be 

' made from the rwo fades of the hended. ;Angir, which 'are the Comple- 

ments of Eatitudes, or, which are t Arches vutrroapeed between two places. 

| The Method muſt betaken from; Spharical Triggnometr'y- cate 

>, .: But ini/Maziners Maps, and-ihe Globe, Ef onknotes place of the Paint 
thus fautid fr ew the gitzeh. oY! ' 9 14 

Ls: T1 n 
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other is turned round until it touch, or cut the Parallel of the other Latitude, 
which is that of the unknown place. The Rint of the Contat?, or Seftion 
is the place demanded or unknown. Bur other Maps are unke tor this pur- 
poſe, neither do the Marizers Charts exhibit an accurate diſtance of 
laces, 
: On the Globe, let the given diſtance be turned into degrees and Minutes, 
and let them be taken by the interval of the CompaſSon the Aiquaier. Then 
let the degree of Latiizde of the unknown place be noted, let one Foot of the 
Compaſs be placed on the given place, and let the Globe be turned until one 
extremity.of the Foot touch the Point of the Globe ſybjeRt to the noted Me- 
ridian figs : that ſhall be the place demanded. Or let the Parallel of the un- 
known place be deſcribed. with Chalk, and then one Foot of the Compaſs 
being fixed on the given Hoes, let the other be turned round until it cut that 
Parallel, or touch it. This Point ot the Soom is the place fought for, whoſe 


Longitude is then reckoned in the 
The ſecand Mode. 
A Quarter being giuen, which lace unknows ( that « whoſe (c5: 
uation s mm th bis y i, noted place, £ e _ on 
ihe Latitude b. places beivg given, to find the ttude of 1 


unknown place from the place known, and to exhibit the place on theGlobe, 
th 3 | a 


In Mariners Maps the given diſtance is taken by the interval of the Con. Mariners 
paſs from the oppolite ſca/e, and onefoot being fixed on the given rn the 


By the give place, we uaderſtand here the Angle intercepted between the The ſecond 
Meridian don place,.and the Line drawn the one place to the q- Mode. 


ther, which is more conunodiouſly explained on the Globe, or by a Diagrem, 
If therefore by Calculation you would find out the Longitude of ong [place from 
the other, the- Spherical Triangle muft be folved, in which there are 
two fides given, ('fs wat; the Complements of Latitude of bath places) and 
the Arg/e adjacent 20 tho given fide of either. But the Ang/e comprebended 
from the two given ſides is'that demanded. For this will exhibit the ſought 
for Longitude, 

But in a Globe and Mariners Charts. it & n0t needful to find out Longitude, 
neither can tit at the firſt be found out, but the place unknown # found fromthe 

ACES, | 


Is the Globs: Let the ;placz be brought to the Meridian, let the Pole be wo eeaiy 
Elevated for its py Da ae let the Vertical Quadrant be applyed to it : to find out 


let the Parallel be drawn with Chalk at the Latztude of the other place un- 


Lovgiude in a 
Globe, ang in 


known. Thea let the extremity of the G_ be applyedta the given Mariners 
er unknown 


Plaga of the Horizon, viz. in which the 
known, The Point of the'Paralleb where the Quadrant cutteth or toucheth 
it, is the place. ſought for, whoſe Long:tude thall be reckoned in the Ax- 


In Marivers Charts. + Let the Parallel be drawn to the Latitzde of 
the unknown place, then fromthe givonplace let a Line be drewn au <1 
ven zer, the Point whete this cutteth the. Parallel is the-plece os t. 
But ifthe Loxodromick Flagg be given, we ſhould do otherwiſe, of which un 
the 39 Chapten," 47S! 


lyeth from the Cheers. 


The third 


Mode 


gle to the diſtance muſt be ſought tor. For this will exhibit the 


F- s 8 : 
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The third Mode. | | 


A _ being given, agd the diſtance of one unknown flare from the 
other, whoſe Latitude «s grven, to find out the Longitude of that place 
from this : but onthe Globe and Maps if this place be given, to exhibit 
the ſcituation of that. | ic 


If you deſire to find it by Calculation, two Angles are given in the Spheri- 
cal Triangle ( the Comp of the Latitude of the place known, and the 


diſtance of the unknown place: being turned into degrees) and the Angle com- 
prehended from the Plaga given : trom theſe three given, the oppolr An- 
gitude of 

the other place from the known place. 
But on the Globe, -and Mariners Charts, the place is thus found : let the 


Pole be Elevated for the Latitude of the place given > let the Quadrant be ap- 
plyed to the Vertex, and let the other extremity be applyed to the given P1a- 


gaof the Horizon. Then the diſtance given my g— into degrees, let 
T 


it be reckoned on the Quadrant from the Vertex. term of the Numer ation 
ſhall be the place ſought for on the Globe. But if that the Long:#tude be only 
ſought for without the deſignation of the place, qþat is, if -you are minded to 
reſolve a Spherical Triangle by the Globe, it will be done after this Mode. 
We will give Examples in the 33 Chapter, which isalſo to be obſerved in the 
following Chapters, There -alſo we will ſhew by one Example how ſuch 
Problems may be reſolved by the Planiſphere. Concerning all theſe, alſo Tu- 
tors may inſtruct their Scholars from the Method of the Logarithms, if that 
they be ſtudious in theſe matters. But Mariners uſe Calculation, or the 
Plaine Sphere. For the-uſe of a Globe. is not ſo commodious in a > « 
In Mariners Charts, Let a Line bedrawn from the given place tor the gi- 
ven quarter, and by the interval of the aſſes, let it be taken on the Scale, 
the-,diſtance of the places being and one Foot being fixed on . the 


place given; let the other Foot be placed in the Line drawn for the P/aga or 
ter. This Point ſhall be the place ſought for, but yet not exaQ, as we 


uar 
ſhall ſhew in the following Chapter. 
The fourth Mode. 


The diſtance of a place unknown, being given from two places known, to ex- 
hibit that and the known one in the Globe, and Maps ; but toenquire its 
Longitude by Calculation. | 


In the Globe : Let one diſtance by the interval -of the Compaſſes (,curned in- 
to degrees ) be taken on the '#quator, and one Foot bei ed 1n the place 
from thoſe given, whoſe diſtance was not taken ; let an bedrawn on the 


Superficies of the Globe, by the other Foot, which hath the Chalk at its end. 


After the ſame Mode, a diſtance being taken from any other place, let an 
Arch be deſcribed from 'this, as from a Center on the.$ es : the Point in 
which this Arch cutterh the former, is the place 

In Mariners Charts, - we muſt af after the ſame manner, but yet the di- 
ſtancgs given muſt not be changed into degrees, but.muſt be taken on the op- 
polite Scale. But if the place be ſomewhat more remote from the placegiven, 
an over great errcr may be committed, by reaſon that the Charts do not per- 
form this accurately. 4 

The invention of Longitude by Calculation, becauſe it hath much difficulty, 
as the Diagram requireth; therefore I ſhall leave it to be taught by ſome 


x 2 f not deſcribe it in words. | 
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The fifth Mode. 


Two places in the Earth being given, and the Quarters in which ſome othey 
unknown place # [cituated at them, to find out thu third place in the 
2 ps, and Globe, ard to enquire the Longitude of this place by 

alcutation. 


In the gr, Let one of the givers places be brought 1o the Meridian;- and It The fit 
the Pole beElevared near itsLatitude. let theQuadrant be appl yed totheF/ertex, Node. 
and with the other end(in which to wt, at this noted place the third unknown 
place is put tolye )and at the Margens of the Quadrant by a pointedChalk, let.a 
im pk pon drawn. Then Tet the other given place be brought to theMie- 
ridian, and the Pole Elevated near toits Latiinde, let the Quadrant be affixed 
to thie Vertex, and the other extremity tothe given' Plata of the' Hoyizon, to 
wit, in which the third unknown place js placed tolie at this, ſame known place 
the Point, in which the Maxgent of the rant cutteth the Peripherybefore 
drawn with'Chalk, is the third place demanded. ig 
On Maps it isthus done ; Let a Line be drawn from one givenplace for the 
given quarter of the three places ; after theiſame Mode let the Line of _ Y 
zer Be drawn from the other given place, The Point in which rfiefe-xw Lives 
miltually cut one another the place d&manded. en neva city 
Aﬀer the fame Mode w d dodn the Earth, if that we wot A 
tifically : neither in Sciences do we value higderances, and impediment$o.thyt 
we'rhay corfiprehiend the Mode in our #jn4 $6.30 {<a atnag 
The Calculation in which our unknown Longitude of a nt is found, front 
theſe given, we kave to the Inſtructiorfof 4 Tutor if that he hath"sprant ca 
pable Scholars. : Wis 
But more than enough hath been Kid concerning the invention of 'Longys 
tude, the ample uſe of which we haveexplained in s 4 24 Propoſition. 
Here ſhould be'added i Table of the itude and Latirnde” off the chief 
places of the Earth, which the Author hat CollefFed, and did here inſert ; but 
being but ſport, and having Maps of the ſeutral Kingdorrts of rhe Fn the 
other. Part, or Volumn, to which the Latitudes and Longitudes'are added, 
they are thought convenient to be omitted here,and referring the Reader to the 
rb Hd which you may eaſily find the Latitude and Longitude of any 
ace deſired. 
6 Moreover ſeeing that there is great uſe of Declination and Aſcenſion of the The fixed 
fixed Stars, both in Geography and Navigation, I ſhall here add a Catalogue $55 9%. 
, of the Stars of the firſt Magnitudegwith their Declination and diret? Aſcen- tionandaſcens 
ſion at the Year 1650. For it is known from Aſtronomy, that in progreſs of time, Eg 
a change is made in theſe by reaſon of the proper mozion of the Stars above the jj, and vw; 
Poles ot the Ecliptich... Butin the uſe it is. convenignt to have ſuch a Table of gatior. 
all the Stars, becauſe we have not alwaies a conveniency of uſing the ſame 
Stars, Bur we only lay down theſe for Exerciſe, and for the trying the þ 
ſed Problems in theſe» This buſineſs belongeth to Aftronomy, but the uſe js 
notable both m other Sciences, and alſo in Geography. | 
Aſtronomy ſheweth how a Declination, and Fired Aſcenſion may be found at 
every Year, | 


« - 
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A TABLE of the DECLINATION 
And right Aſcenſion of the Stars for the Year 1650. 


The Letter $, ſheweth the Northern - I”; and the Lergry A, ihe 
Southern, 


The Names of the Stays, " Declination, Right Aſcenſion. 


Of the firſt Maginitude. 


Oculus — 3 | 46 
Regulus, or fONts. 39 
Cen. 32 


17 
34 
24 


"'B 
S. 


wh © 


hs Orionis Sinifter, L. 
Sivan, Cams Major, 


Hunterus Dexter Orions. 
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Of the mutual ſcituation of places, and compoſition of the Terreſtrial 
Globe and Maps. WIT F2: 191 KS 


Propoſition L. . 


A place bring given in the Earth o find the ſcituation of other places at that 
phac fs SRI <g - | 


dian of the given place maketh with a Line, or Peri 
place to the other, For Example, if we be in Amſterdam, and defire to know 
in what ſcituation other places lieunto it, as\Rome, Leyden, the Hague, or 


the like. - | 
The firſt Mode.” 


309 


Ow the ſcituation of one place to the other is termed that Plaga in which offinding of 
N this lyerh at, oran Ang/+ of poſition, that is an Angle, which the Meri. *<{iruarion 


$11 


hery drawn from this the Earch,coc. 


To thoſe places that a proſpect is granted from the place given, their ſcitua- The firfidode- 


tion may exaQtly be obſerved to this piece by Infliruments. Let a Geometrical 
Inflrument be placed in an high Tower, or the place of the given place, ſo 
that it may be Parallel to the Hor: zon, and the Meridian Line being found, let 
one Rule of the be applyed unto it ; and the other having a Herſpe- 
F#rve muſt be 'direQed to the conſpicuous place, ' The Arch of the Periphe- 
”y between the two Rules is the Angle of the poſition of the place 
obferved at this place ; and from thence his quarter ſhall be known. 

Sothe ſcituation or poſiton of all other vigine places ſhall be obſerved, then 
let us go to theſe places, and from them by the ſame Mode we ſhall again di- 
ſcover the ſcituation of other places : and then we may ſo a over the whole 
Superticies of the Earth, tthat other ways were known, by which we 
might come more eaſily to the demanded place. 


The ſecond Mode, 


, If that the propoſed places may be had on the Globe, let the place given be The ſecoud 


ant be affixed to the Vertex, andler it be applyed to one, and the other 
;, Whoſe ſcituation we defire to know at our place. The extremity of the 
Quadrant inthe Horizon, will ſhewthe Angle of poſition, and the ter 
for. And+ therefore we ſhAll-fay, that Rome, Conſtantinople, lie from 


ceive, in the World, we ought to know the Meridian Line, or quarter of the 
North -and South, alſo the Eaft'and'Weft Figuinottial, for from theſe being 
well conceived of, the intermedial ers may eafily be conceived, Here 
muſt be.colleted what hath been 


The third Mode. 


erdam towards this or that found out e&r, Which that we may con-. 


ht tothe Meridian, and let the Pole be Elevated for its Latitude ; let the Mode: 


concerning quarters in the 20 Chapter. See Chap. 24s 


From Maps of Str e:ght lines, if that the places propounded be to be found The thitd 


For | the given place a right Meridian Line is, conceived ſhewing the 
Ne es Cie afrerſins ing theParallel ofchiehlace, 
which.diſcovereth the: Zaftern and Weſtern gaarter. From theſe the interme- 


dial quarters in which place is beheld, are eaſily diſcovered, orelſe they 
are more accurately known by Lines drawn on the Quadrant of the Periphery, 
if that there be need of a more;accurate knowledge, © Bat yet this Method is 
Rot | i { | $3 

F 


compleat except in particular Maps, af 4509 
a\Mlaps of Gacted longs, the quarters of ſcituations of places are not 10 aac- 
curately fought as the other place. V4 av my 
| Ss e 


in them, it is eaſy to diſcover the ſeiruation of thoſe places to this by the eyes. Mode. 


> | - : ? POP = | Ry | , 
The;Gonplegr Pip .of | (7 Book th 
The fourth Mode. 


fourth - | The Latztude and rwo places beging inen,the firuripn o 
ode one to the other is ex a bs by a Tr erica: 5 gs Soph 
which is Vulgar, as that which is Logorithmeticalgor atholick Plans 
ſphere, or alſo by the Globe, For let a Spherical Nam Je be had, in which 
three things are eprebeode viz, the Complements of the Lantades ofborh [Rem 
d the c cage eomor from theſe, which is known 
PLon let t gg oyeray le, or adjacent to ei _ ya yrs 
ſides be - ſought, for "his will ſhew __— of poſtrion of one place to the other, 


d gaarter. A, d the lively of s Tutor, will 
= Eh Gy er cappeareth peareth the uſe of the Tahir of Longitude 


and Late Wes 
The fifth Mode. 


From the given diſtance of a place from two places,or from the given diſtance 
and Latitude, his quarter or ſcituation tothe pur place is found out by the 


ſolution of the Spherical Irigng/es. 
The ſaxth Made. 


The Lati f the diſtance of the of 
org en, tee tne 


Qther Fu =y may be prope by which we may find out the 
quarier * 


Propoſition. II, 


A place fring gruven on the Earth or Globe, to exhibit ol places 
which lie at the given place, in {ome one given. guarier, or ſritya- 


£101, 


of the know | For Evanpl, vo deſire to know all the places which lie in the Nartb-Eaft 
the places quarier 


am. 
in the Norch: Lei the Pole be N eved for the Latitude of the given place, and letthe 


Eaſt quarter place be beovght tothe Merigjan ; let the ani be affixed tothe Vertex, 00 


from Sniſer 
dan. 


and let the other extremity be applyed to the ven er of the Horizon. 
RE hl behold the hal pa qe ebb | wyporfogþr as ueyrs 
are adAcent ih. the Globe ow Margin of ry vadrant, the other half part 
is beg he te Horizon a the point 0 tothe Vertex. 
Fur t e conſtruQion is more eaſy for the Earth ic ſelf : ro wit, Let the Pe- 
ED ow may maker oe Eo Agabe Me 
of that ma given tion the places 
inthe half Prripbers = hoſe ds for, Þ 


Propoltian Hm. 


A place being given in the 'Earth, ot an the Globe, to exbibit all thoſe 
places, at which the Sven place, hath ow one Sous ſeituation or 
quarter. 


Ofthe know. For Example, we dee to all hs places, unto ev one of which 
- $ the tplacgs Amſterdam dam ek in the North-We = 


quarter, 
_ But the Pro4/4m, may with more delight be. 
ro SA in the Earth, 'or on the Globe, being given, as in py = ran rag dmg ar thoſe 
places 


Du 
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places, from which whilſt we' deſire ro go tq the given place Amſterdam, we 
muſt dire our Courſe from every one vt che places to one and the ſame given 
uarter. 
R The preceeding Problem was locally plain, becauſe the place of the demand. 
ed pornty, was ' the Teripbery of the Circle, which may be exbibited'on a 
414, and is. always ſcituated:in one plain. Bur the preſent . Problem is ſo« 
id, - or rather doch belong ro the Superficies, For the place of the demanded 
pornts in the Superhicies ot the Globe 15'not any Periphery of the Crrele ( ex- 
&ept when the | giver is Northernly or Sowthernly ) but 2 certain pecu- 
liar crooked ſol/zd Line, that is, which may not be on a p/arn, but a Crooked, 
30 wil, a Spherical Superticies : yetneirher is ita Loxodromical line(of which 
we ſhall-ſpeak in a peculiar Chapter ) bur a Crooked /zne of its own kind termi- 
nated on ſides, Now for the conceiving of this /zne,or the places themſelves 


on the > pn" of the Globe, let the given place be brought to the Meridian... 


Then if the quarter given be Oriental, it is certainthat the demanded places 
are feated in the part of the Globe towardstheWelſt removed from the Meridian 
of the given place ( but it is otherwiſe if that the quarter given beOccidenal) 
and if the quarter given beone of thoſe, which incline from the Eaſt, or Weſt, 
towards the North, the places demanded ſhall lie between the: South, and the 
imary Vertical of the given place. But it is otherwiſe if the quarter given 
& one of thoſe, which incline from the Eaſt, or Weſt cowards the South : if the 
given quarter be of the Eaſtern or Weſtern Aiquinottial, theplace of the de- 
m places ſhall be ſome one Crooked Zne, beginning from the given place, 
and terminated in the vic:ne Pole, ſeated from the Orienzat part of the Mcridi- 
an, if the given” 'quariey be ofthe Welt, but from the Occidental, if that 
the given ne be of the Eaſt, ' and muſt be conceived at this /ine: ſothe 
laces muſt be ſought or exhibited from which Amſterdam lyeth towards the 
Wefters FAgquinotials. Becauſe the er or V, rr ors reſpeting 
the Eaſtern, or Weſtern Aiquinofial, talleth in with the po7xr of the Aiquator, 
which is go deg. abſent from the Meridian of every place. Therefore firſt ler 
the pornt drawn from the given' place, be conceived to be ſeated at the A{qus- 
noftial quarter, or point of the Aguator inthe Horizon, and therefore it is 
certain+tiat all che places ſoughr, ought ſo to be ſeated from the Oriental part 
of the Meridian of Amſterdam, ſo that their quarter, or primary Vertical Qua- 
4vant, reſyeQing the Weſt, muſt cut the _ of rhe Asquator between 
the poimts in the Occident, and the Meridian. Therefore from every one of 
the pornts of this Quadrant, let the greareſt Peripheries be conceiv paſſing 
through Amſterdam and the Meridzans drawn from theſe points as from the 
Poles, in which the firſt conceived Peripheries & > one cut their Meridians, 
are thoſe demanded : they make ſuch a Crooked /ine as I have ſaid, which put- 
teth it ſelf into the Pole, neither is if infinite. Hence the difference is maniſeſt 
betwetn the Crooked /ine and 'the Loxodromick. For this doth not ariſe in 
journeys inſtituted towards the'Eaſtern or Weſtern AEquinottial, All the kinds 
ofthis of which we now do ſpeak;are ſuch that are contained and run within the 
Pole, and the Quadrants of the 2 Merid, whoſe diſtance doth not exceed go deg. 
But where any quarter is giver intermedial betveen the Cardznes, for Exe. 
ample, placts are fought from which Amſterdam lyeth towards the South-Weſt, 
or in the quarter removed 45 deg, from the Meridian of every place towards 
theWeſt from the South. Firlt therefore let another Meridian from the Oriental 
part of dam be imagined (for in this it is manifeſt, that the places ſought 
ought to be?) which with Amſterdam maketh an Ang/e of 45 deg. or between 
which and tharof Amſterdam, the intercepted Arch of the A:quator is 45 deg. 
This ſhall be the rerm of the places ſought for, neither beyondit can any 
place be” found" in any Meridian which doth fatisfie. Lec a perpendicu- 
lar' Periphery be ſuppoſed 'to be drawn from Amſterdam into this Meri- 
disn-/ Moreover becauſe the quarter given ſeemeth, tv incline towards the 


South "fromthe Weſt, thence" it is certain, that the places demand-; + 


ed-ſhould be ſcitvared 'in the- ſpace of the Triang/e whoſe ſides are 


-- 


Ls, $s 2 Iſs 


ZI, 


now' firſt * grawn Perpendicular.” | Secondly, part; of this Meridian is | 


£ 
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inter detent Ftareadowdgeiad 
of the Meridian of Amſterdam, is berween Amfierdam, and the the adjzen 


Pol 
"To this ſpace the Crooked line, all whoſe Points anſwer the dethand, is ſeated, 


from whence 1t is drawn, an 
ample. So many Points of this'\ Crooked line to be deſcribed ſhall be 


found. 
We have treated fully of this Crooked Jive in our Book of - Groaked lines, 
here we haveonly touched what is proper to Geography. | 


Ws"; Propoſition - IV, 


The Latitade one place bei en, and the diſtance from the other 
place, and + — in ring goon other place is ſeated from #t, to 


find the quarter thi this other wes in which the former Mace "r ſects 
at this other place, 


It will be berter underſtood by an _ le. Vis, Letthe quarter be given 
in which the CO np rd: we ſeck the guar: 
inakis 


zer in which erdamris ſeated from Hambwr, __ The vulgar 


that the contrary quarter is to be taken, is falſe; 
all Mariners Charts, and-all Right lined Maps do much err, The ſoluti- 


” = eaſy by a Trigonometrical Calculation, or by the Globe, or by the Plan 
"A 


& Propoſition V. 
To make a Terreſtrial Globe. 


Ofche making So the vulgar ſpeak very confuſedly by this Problem: but the diſtiat 
a Terraftricl underſtanding' of it is thus to be propounded in a "nam eee 
— Any Pont being given in the Su pn fie Larh Orin the gr is pu 


_ any place ſcituated in the $ (orin the free k Pe 
riphery to find out any lines and Points in the Superticies of the _— 


which are ſo mutually  ſexced tothe given Aran popes ro themſelves, as the 
ces and Lines in the Su A es,of the Earth, ro ought to be repreſent 
them, are ſcituated to the place firſt raken, and to themſelves. 


The firſt Mode. | =_ - 


of making Tre tale athechocate ric the Superſices -- pro Globe ir fel rhe places Beg 
ang Tire f nude S10 t it 

nirid Ges Tn of repreſenting the parts of the Superficies of the Earth are 

conſigned, which although Arirfictrs do not uſe in making of Terreſtrial 

Globes which are ſold in a great number, (_ becauſe that this may be done ano- 

po tm where trom theabundantce of their Sale, the colt and charge is ſuffi- 

ner which is, not of tacility and leſler expence for the making of 

_— apt and prompt the making of innumerable of the. 

_ ſame ond lab enrones, of which I ſhall ſpeak in  the-: bar” >» eval 
yetthe n of the conſtruCtion of it dependerh on this 

ceived on the Globe : moreover where peculiar Terreſir:al Globes are to yk 

_—_ Br afs of a notable —_ __ FP _—_ Earthi are to be 

ipned on its Superficies, as Princes that favour t hematicks are wont 

es +30 haverhem, as for example, Frederick Duke of Holftein hath ordered -ſuch 

for Fradrick aGlobe tobe made, whoſe Cavity is to be ſo great, that one miy commodi- 


Frog "ny _ ſetinit, and in the Superficies all the fixed Stars are tobe painted in 2 
golden 
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Sm ere or httle-Sars' made,” are tet with a ſavall inſtrument, and the 

fo e, andt0 be in the Zodizek; gad with the addition of a 
{mall inffrument thall be wh roundin/2q hours; {6 that the SpeQator ſei- 
[oe wha irs C4avj 2 hom yh tort thee ern another ſcituariqn, to ariſe, 
roto he Merl Hes,” ro i$yen as we feo the Hars todo inthe Heaven. 
ca op ob tome to dur\parpoſe, ſhall exhibig all the pla- 
tex'of rh - En Ame FUIvs Ge beoFCed CeleRtint nnd Terveſtrial. But 


wlith Gy on mtr 'or painted on the Jupevficies of 
ye ern pre thatbe- 79 convenient in ſo great and frm whe Work. 
But ow they mnt be ven in the Globe; and the places be- iltuſtrated 
witlt * colours, "4s id rhe higrres; rhe Rivers,-and fuch like as are found 
in the Earth. Now this is gone thus, ( uſing alſo at the ſame time a vu re. 
Globe, in which the' Courſes 'of the Rivers, Seas, and/the Earth are be z 
joeae Peropoery of the Glybe be defcribed through the ©. porgn, ( 
Rob —nen , if that benotgiven 
cd fin of for the Meridian of ; ors let an 
Ad arkery ver at point, equaFts the Lat i4wde which that er 
fs A Oe Shiver and ler the rerm be noted, and let another Areb ec 
the Complement of the Latitude, or diſtance of the place fromthe Pole, both 
ken from the ſame point, or from another oznt 'in the ſame Periphery, the 
term of this Arch ſhall be the point which muſt repreſent the Arthch and 
Antar tick Pole of the Earth, becaffe it is fo ſeated at the given point, as the 
Pole of the Earth which is put to'de repreſented from the pornt herefore we 
call this poin? rhe Pole of the-Globe, bur rhe term of the Arch firſt noted ſhews 
ett the point in which che Acquator wtreth the Meridian of the given 
ace. 
And' therefore from the Pole of the Globe, let a great Periphery be drawn 
by the interval of the Compaſſes from that Pole to the Mentioned term, which 
be the Line Nh nk th or the or of the Globe. 
be taken in'the Meridian oppolite to the former, and let an 
Þon Axis be h from one to the other through the Cavity and Cen- 
fey of the Gl and leva Brazen Meridian be affixed in its extant parts, pre- 
pores by a duli Artiſt, having every one of irs; ers divided __ dee 
Now theſe points muſt be spplyed to the Ax# where o, o, is, or where 
the deviſes of the quartersdo ed, to that the beginnings of the firſt degrees 
may ex ceo hang ang over the Line of the Aquazor. Let the Aiquatory be accu- 
pre divided into degrees. © Moreover if you will roy the Meridian of the 
given place, © or offomme other pince or che fr, it is all one, bur itis better to 
firſt, which -the 744/es of Longitude and Latitude 
GH, are” to-be” uſed in 'the deſignation of places, do acknowledge 
for the firſt, or from whence they number the Longitude and Latte 
tude of the othet places. ' And therefore if the place given, isnot that 
which "the Tables acknowledge, lev the Longitude of the tirſt given 0eOI 
faken fromthe Tab/e, and let many degrees be numbred from that poznz in 
the Fiquator, where the Meridian ofthe firſt place cutreth it, The :erm.of 
the Numeratrion thall be the point for the firſt Meridian of the Tables. Now 
the Numeration muſt be made is known, viz. towards 
"forthe Orimalqus is tO be taken for the Occsdental quar- 
= od har for for the Oriental quarter from the Meridian firſt place, 
$o place the Globe that the Semicire/edf| rhe Meridian 


Let a 
nd 


n let 2 


win Þ 


cog the fl may be , the other beneath,” and regard the 
ole ArBich \the Antarltich more remote ; 

Carp dis bh os res i Frick? - but ifnear the Aztarf#ich, then 

the * Autarlich mult us, fo that Hemiſphere which 


isin orrtinal muſt {betaken for the Oce)dental places, and the other for 


But 


—— 
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' But in the SeZ7;on of the firlt Meridian noted jn the 
ers be xp ge 7 way 
Viz ar ©, Tk: 
any other 
reckoned 


 erinabe oraice we muſt not fact at the firſt, OR it is better to af 
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of 17 2g 1157 
This Mode is more 9 todelign fame nog vie. one or onde be 
from others in moogagh £o- oy Gr the of an-in Li 
uſeth the'diſtances'of places. ; Let the greatelt Peryphery , phe yy he 
greateſt Periphery be drawn throught e Globe, and in this from the erp 7eN 
point, let: the Arch; be / taken, 4s\much as the diſtance of nlp othen 
is from the _ firſt given, the /e7m of the ine ofrſon be © 
you will deſign any third place, take by the-interyal of the (1 A = 
of that third place, from the other 4wo even now. deſi 
from Cemters, let the Arches be deſcribed by theſe intervals gf 
wigs ic which theſe Arches mutually cut one another, i ig l 2h Te 
But a5 have ſaid that this Modes not commodious fd ads ky deg 
on of the Glabe ; but; when we will deſign any tone in the now made,” 
"wont isnot yet in irs and Leſiagy Ga bow-jhe ;nig og ofthar 
rom the two others w in the it is 
any wmrog time by reaſon of Calculation, toſearch the Longitude phi g bo 
tude of this third unknown place. - For thus we ſhall eaſily find the ſci of 
this pornz, or place in the Globe,. and alſo the Longitude and Latitude; then 
the Problem is this. . - 
The diſtance of a place given from two Globe aces that are found on the 


Globe, to deſign the ſcituation of that plage on ho whoſe diſtance, is gi» 
ven, of which in the following Chapter. —h iy 
X The bind Mode, the Valgar one We Ares. | 4, ' ; 
- The third Mode of exhibiting and re z the A ies and 

ofms- the Earth in the given Globe, is that w e.inthe ol plot 
Globes both Ceſeſtial (ab las i ep aſe : great ones of w ag xk 
now ſpoken which hare. gn Ex neſs, or commenda 
fromthe facility, if that the be but only to be EEE 
from one Superiitics of tho ay des done on. the 


Globes ofghe ſame Magnitude ; this. praQtice bath great 

the other : for the Mode is thus ; the S ies of the Globe 

conceived to be divided-into twelve 

of a larger form ) through the wn-from Pole to P 

&*« two Meridians, the Tac "_ a Superficies is included from Pole to —_ 
en 
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Then on a Plainlet the like © be included in ſach'a part of the -£24in wo 
Arches, which then in the make hebalf Periphery of the Meri 

il" no” prin imenoneF ce pt cho #e- quator, Fl 
vided into Serfcons, 00 affordetha a kind of /ettice 


work : the F rates of the. or is inthe midiſt : all the, Meridians end in 


the Poles, baing teken' forche-irfl,, high the ables f 
Longicess echns me pans = - 
the PEO bang ffothat the degrees of Log Ee 
may be accounted. ) eng evgry.one of thoſe 

glen qmy oe tie Globe, letzhe age 
Go ham che Table, and, —_ nap iro "oh tron he 4 
the — png as aloof the Tor neg < 
e anincifion,, r ——_— 
pane na ol of Py: , Which > is fit for the Finn Preſs. _ 


atterwazds applyed. 
anrenfaruraſe 4 xc muy ware; = 


touch che Bales, but areſo 
ns and ptr Pop — 


Ee 


the Su e Glabe, fo that its ends 
Rein magy. 

ens 4 roy were ogy bare: rt 

hor afar For obs wp —_— 


rom is then added s Broder 
wi Feat, +17 act-oigs-< rumour | 
Pres more full axphcat The RR 


any: y ales Tppoſe what oe hee vr a arr 4 worthy of note 


aregok be edeferibed, with 0g to in this Mode. 
Ngo » 5d», which the engy 
a ; how .plain Paper can bo appſed 9 the oper of th 


The fiſt is thus doae commoadiowlly anche; Fan Exonple, let he. 72 
_ of the Hemiſphere from the er erthe Globe: ter 
St wan wo err ctoage weft avg the quarry 
chine 
to the" punters”: For Ex 


ATE, ut according'to the 

the other proportion ek : Por "ler 

the D:ameter of the Globe betrwo oor, and lerthe Longitude « of the + 9ot i 

the noted Paper be dividedinto 10 digits, and the 19 drgets, into 10 grains, 

x notes. er 100 parts ans Foot. Let itbe done ſo that as 7, is:to 22, 

ſo 200 is 19 628 * parts, or 6455; Foot for che\'Periphery; the-fourth part of 

this, 'that is. the <—woÞ 2g parry 9 wane Lge war or 

152377 Feet, and the 124 —e pert ar 52.4? or 4 a Foot, and 2:/hundreds 

and 4+ ofag bundred. ws meyer of 52.34 

be drawn on _— ( from the --anrs 

LE S—_ of 257 3+ inde ered, winch tell be he 
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ALL ', ».i40 aus \ phe | Vi. Kor. 
- > br S233 28Þ.,531 Ad 7 1-45 Ty oy : + bo 
1 ; To campſe Cographiel Maps. Witty 63%; bl 
| the-Problemin a Marhematical Spe. | 
w»fnzte Plain; or oxe to be produce ar pleaſure bring g1- 
| has be: phages of the: bs. 4 carargars- emma. 
'Or thus more" 


rof 

1 Dae Plain; which # put for wt e of the 
wy. Earth, 50 onthe Jon Era repro rm SL 
| whith ,"##commodt ouſly. may be; may reprejent\tothe life the pla- 
ns: of >vhe Superficies of rhe Earth, 'or thery ſcirvacion to 7he gowen 
place; dave 30 axotber. | So. Lehigtonte fence ofthe PFrigainnes will be better 

uaderſtodd. 21 r1.- 1/1 
'reaſon that very few Students ind favourersof Ge hy underſtand 
theRutesof Perſpedtrvue, —_— attain'to any knowledge of 
the jon and nature of G al Maps, or fudge of their commo- 
dity or defects, except they know  Prines iples, a unto which they 
wow. Are made; - Therefore” here a fo rhings goreſſiry in this Doftrine muſt” be 
oder of Fa. © xplained from the 7 of Per Now that Art, | as moſt know, is con- 


_—_ verſant in 16 eſcnting all Objects, or Bodies on ſome Table, or Plat-form,' as 
0%" the: parts ON -aNory i091 ht eanoBnatkes, and* » 
oo c being fixed to ſomerertain place') as oO 
rhe body yg en nn This indeed is the end of the Perſpetiive. 


But the Mode b y which theyiendeavourto obtain it, 'is this. 
The Modefor _ \ Then they will Ca ppint, aSuperficies, or any Body of what ſha 
ne obraining ſoeyer 1n a Table, Board, or r, ( whether they behold it, or conceive 
Peripe&ire- TWea ih their fancy. © F. * The? Haagine 5 js diſcerned b theeye as in or from 


ote Point, and they do; 24% '@ certain ſcituation or place to the eye whence 
the ſight may be made. hea they conceive ſome one infinit pain (they 


term+it''a Gl/afs,: becauſe it is better for if that the plain 'be un- 
derſtood: to be pellucid:)to be ifterpoſed- in ſome certain ſituation between 
the eye and the Object. © Then” 3, They conceive rayes or'Lines to be drawn 
through that p/az» to the Eye from every point of the Objeft; They ſay that 
the poznts of this plain by which the rayes are ſo conceived to te'te the 
2609" repreſentation pheve 9m uroratcar 7 it ſelf; © or the Shadow ot 
5” ebrtey term it; and theſe poxnt s being con formed oy Binney they ; they determine 
_ re which thegoce araſeth, in "the range 4np th meer ion of the 
je& of the Body;"or Superficies in ſuch ation of the Eye, and this 
Fijguee of "x Plain or: Fable remaining in its ſcituation, -doth not © eap- 
pear to __ remaining in3ſcituation, then as if it beheld the very Objet 

ic ſelf (which: yore Opache ſhew na to be altogether true in-all ref 
and itis caſy to from the various po/ren of ag interpoſed Plain. ) 
Burt by.reaſon no better Method a= _ is yet found, therefore 


we muſt be-contene, 50TH; ured ti ot the Earth, 


and allits Periphtr hes ary ok able. ' And therefore 
10 the-' ry ys 


Earth.in the Aer./ i!- FETs and the Earth, # conan Table or 
pts 5 —_— plea- 

igureofan 
7 moqygariory is drawn oth theEye 
veLines to war gies 


to be emitted throw f oihe Bye om 
of the Superticies: ofthe Fuqua rh 
Trapieks, Polary rags” alſo ; Meridian, ; =p" likewiſe all Gities, 


8-yrces.of Waters,: and the like.) ng prey theſe Ra hell piertectthe 
Table in certain RY Theſe points therefore are the ans os | 
tations of the places of the Superficies of the See, "and if thoſe points which 


are 


: 
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are made by the Rays emitted from ſome one Peripbery ( as from the Aiqua- 
for, trom one ofthe + nix”, from a PolaryCrcle, or fome other Meridian ) 
be joyned by a drawn 7:ne, let it be either ſtrerght or Crooked, this ſhall be the. 


repreſentation or ſhadow of this Periphery, ſo we ſhall have all the Circles, 
and all rhe places of the Earth-repreſented on a Table, | 


But becauſe the Earth is round, therefore the whole Snperficies of the Earth The whole $4 
with all its places, cannot commodiouſly be reprefented on one plain, berauſe rerficies of the 
they ſhould make two placesone and the ſame point onthe pliin, and thoſe rn nb 
that are ſcituated beyond the Hemiſphere, would be repreſented with a falf> be ſo well re- 

on 2 


ble, and the other half on the other. And fo the Eye may be taken within omermic ic is 


face : therefore half the Superficies of the Earth muſt be repreſented on ore Ta- 


the Earth it felf, viz. when we take up one Hemiſphere to be te reſented, the 
Eye is conceived to be placed in the othtr Hemiſphere, and the Table between 
that and the Hemiſphere to be repreſented. The ſame muſt be underſtood, if 
that only part of the Superficies, as Exrope, Aſia, Spain, muſt be repreſented 
on the Table, for then we may aſſume the place of the Eye in the very Center 
of the Earth, if we pleaſe. = 

From- theſe I-rhink the Reader may ſufficiently underſtand the nature 
and Mode of this Perfpettive Art, by which the plates of the Earth are re- 
preſented ons p/ain. The other two are more fully to be explained, from 
thoſe which we have ſpoken of in this Method. Becauſe from thence de- 
pendeth the variety and diverſity of Geographacal Tables. 

We have ſaid that a point muſt be taken for the repreſentation for the 
place of the Eye without the Obje to be repreſented, as without the He- 
m1(phere ofthe Earth, or without the Superficies of Spain, or Europe, And 
therefore becauſe there is an infinite ſpace about any Obje@, and on that ac- 
count there are infinite pornts, in which the Eye may be put contemplating the 
Superficies of the Earth, ( or Egrope, or Aſia, ) if that a particular '7able 
muſt be made, and if the Rays bedrawn to divers poents from the ſame 
points ofthe Objed, or Superticies, which may -penetrate the ſame 7able, the 
penetration of theRgysismade in'a very different place ahidfrituation,and there- 
tore yery unlike Figures ariſe thenee in the Ta##e; thence it cometh to paſs thar 
according to the various ſcituation of the Eye (which we attribute to it without 
the Earth, -or Without that part which it bught to repreſent ) there ariſeth a 
various repreſentation of that Supetficies on the Table, 

For as there exiſtdth another-ſort of Frontiſpiece of the walls of an houſe, 
when the Eye may behold it from-a ſcituationdirefly oppoſite; another from 
an oblique ſcituation ; another from an upper place ; another from a long place, 
and ſo changing according tothe various ſcituation of the Eye ( which Taors 
may explain by Diagrams); ty there ariſcth a different poſition of the parts of 
the Earth to be repreſented on the Table, if that the Eye be fo conſtitated, or 
conceived in the Aivin futh a ſcityation, that itthay 7 edt the Aquator of 
the Earth; and otherwiſe, if that it he ſu toexilt in'the pretended” Hrs of ' 
the Earth, or in the Semi- Axs of rhe #/pheve, and otherwiſe if it be can: 
ceived to be<minent over any other place of theEarth. Fhence it cometh to paſs 
thar both the Ayuator, and tlie'Paxallels, as well as the Meridiatis; obxairt' 
various repreſentations, becauſe the'Rays drawn from their, ' exiſting; in the 
Earth to the Eye perforate the Tables\n divers points, endued with a various 
ſcituation, which'the Readers may eaſt 


his bettey underſtanding, « concerning the\catife of the viriery tn t 


of Tables,and «re ations:for we can ſhev 
7 ef all che Bodies of the Hor Hd, as Th 
or ſmall Table. © The Cauſe: is- twotold, firſt; by how much the 
more remot# from4hEEarth,byany ObjeR; by fo much the W106 te= 
ceiveththe leſſer Magnitude; 252 the ſcitugtibn of the Table or GlaFfo 're- 
maining.- 2. How: much the-Table,! 6r- Ss, 
ſhould be-made by the perforation ofthe Rays? is nearer moved tothe Eye; , 6 
4 0 


- other, which 1 eſteem fit fop the Readers conſideration in this gas 
ie ſame Su Ss 


Tt 


underſtatid, if tliat they have thei: The Dire8ion 
ving information' and direction of a-Twrorn, * © S35% 11.4 | ofa Tur very 


. « profitable, 
les Houſes; a the like,ona'gr 4 
how iS phabed 
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* © much the repreſentation or projeRtyre receiveth, the leder form ; by how 
much the nearer to the ObjeR, ſo,much the, greater. 
- - Butifthe Eye may be removed in any kind from the Object, (the Table re. 
maining)Jo that it be removed in the ſame Line with the Cexter of the Earth, 
or ſo that it remain in one Perpendicular Line, to the; Superticies of the Earth, 
therefore the Figure of the progeture is not > ed, bur only the Aazgnirude, 
the /ams/itude remaineth. So alſo if that the Tab/e be any ways moved tothe 


e, or removed towards the Object, all the projeRures do become ot adivers 
alike, -and repreſent all rhe places in a 


E | 
Magritade,;y k 6y.LEmann. muruay | 
Fe eirugtion,fo t the Table ſhall obſerve the Parallel ſcituated from theEye 
in bis accefs, and rece/s. But if the Table receiveth another poſition, and allo if 
the Eye, be not only removed, bur alſorecedeth from that Perpendicular Line, 
then the like projetures ſhall not ariſe;and the places ſhall not have the like ſci 
tuation.on the Earth, but beſides,a various Magz:tude, there ſhall alſo be a no- 
table difſm:litude in the ſcituation of the places, one to the other. 

But in the projeQures of all Bodies, as alſo in the projecture ot the Superkicies 
of the Earth, it is ſo wont tahappen, that we attribute ſuch a ſcituation to the 
Table or Glaſs, thatit may touch the Body or Superticics. in that Point to 
which the Line drawn 4s Perpendicular to the Superhicies of the Body, or which 
is drawn from the Eye to the Center of the Earth : now to obtain the leſſer or 

reater projeQure we remove the Point of the Eye more or leſs from the Earth. 
Bur then we conceive the Earth go be very ſmall. 

This in general being explained « ing the projeQure of the Earth, and 
the Original ofGeographical Maps,we ſhall ſhew the Method of doing it :where 
firſt We thall ſhew whether theſe Zables ſhould be made according to the Rules 
of Perſpefive, and whether all may be made according to them, tor the end of 
theſe Tables or Maps is _- lite, and exaly as may be to expreſs the ſcitua- 
tion of the places in the Superticies of the. Earth, Therefore it.is demanded and 
that nat.unadviſedly, whether this may-be done by another Method, which ob- 
ſerveth not the Rules of Per/pefive ; for whether it be done according to the 

- * Rules of abr ern or conttary to them, ſo that it exaQly repreſeateth the 
ſcituatian of the places, the Table ſhall be accounted to be well done. To-that 

I anſwer, that although certain Tables of ſome ſmall Province may be made, 

3n are alſo grade Hy another Methad, to wit, by Angles of poſition, or allo by 
tſtances,as we ſhall ſhew in the laſt » YET In a great part ofthe Superticies 

Oz xt cannot be perf; by.-a more. commodious: Method , than by 


Rye net Perſpettve, although the trus ſcjtuation of the places may not be 
regerlenere ig op T, ables made het Rules. . 


Things to be - For we muſt kgow that in making of Maps we muſt attend to a three- 
known abour fold end... 7. T all the places muſt have ſuch a-ſcituation and diſtance to 
he auinge the chief Crrcles.of the Earth, as the Aiquator, the Parallels, the Meridians, as 
theſe May. they have in the. Earth. it ſelf, 1o.that from thoſe Tab/es-che Parallels of every 
lace, \the diſtance from the , from the Pole, the Zone, the Climate, 

bs. may be becauſe that thence many properties af the Regions 

' and | , 2. That the Aaguine ofevery. Regi- 

op. tha 11 they havein the Earth ix.ſelf, +. 3, That eye- 
| ſame ſcituation to;the other mutually which they have 


anifites allMaps orTables ought exaQlly to perform the firſt, 
art exachly do, becaule they are as 1 An Table of La- 
ttude of 4ncither do the Rules of Perſpe@iwe- hinder the 


act £ > ye pong er lame if, that the 
expettvg be obſerved, becauſe the crooked paths of the Superficies 
bt Watyaſes.y Drops the repreſentation leſſer io the G4u/s 
th | .; but yet thax incqualisy 6 ſmall agd beco- 
Ns oe ore pag 
rom th | med by ov+ | 
SE NIE RHtba hate L © of rhe gguar,of thaaecr eo daha gener 
'rowunges although they: may-accomplills jt aythe lefſer Regions, and Gerelger 
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ſuppoſe that it may be had in the larger Maps. But we ſhall more fully explicate 
this in the deſcription. Only this we ſhall here adviſe in general, that in all 
Maps which we have, or which are ſold by Artificers, viz. thoſe that are 
univerſal, that =_ muſt be taken for the foint, which ſhall be cire! 
ſubj:t to the Eye in the projecure; that place I ſay ofthe Earth whic 
js ſeated - in the middle ot rhe ' Tab/e, for here we muſt conceive the 
Eye to hang over: This hath place in many particular ones, yet not in all. 
Moreover you may make the following Rules to be more plain, ifthar you 
make uſe of ſeveral Maps, which will the more iHuſtrate and explain our Rules Mays neceds- 
by the Examples, ry tobe uſed. 


The firſt eaſy Mode, the Eye being placed in the Axic. 

In the firſt place, I extnbir this Method of painting the Hemiſphere of the gee Scheme. 
Farth, which placeth the Eye in fome Point of the Ax# of the Earth. For Ofthe Hemi- 
Example, we would repreſent the Ar tick Hemiſphere of the Earth, to wit, = try 
that which lyeth berween the Atquator and' the Arfick Pole, and the places placeth the 
contained it, that'isa, Geographical Map muſt be made of the Ar#ich Globe. Eye in ſome 
Therefore we ſhall conceive the Eye to be placed'withour this Hemiſphere,thar 20 # ihe 
it may hang over the middle Point of that Hemi(phere, viz, the Pole Arick, Earth, 
that the Eye may be with the Pote ArFick, and the Center of the Earth in one 
ſireight Hne,that is, that the Eye may bein the Ax# of the Earth, And therefore 
it ſhall be either in the Axis from the part of the Afquator towards the Antar- 
rick Pole, or in the Ax:s extended from the part of the Pole Ar#ich. Bur it 
matters not in what part it beput. For the Table or Glaſfin which the repre- 
ſentation ought to be, ler the place of the A#2uator be taken, or ſome Tangent 
of the Earth in the Pole Arttic4, if that the Eye be conceived to be placed from 
this part. But to avoid confuſion, and the better to expreſs our ſelves, let us ſup- 
poſe the Eye to be placed in the Antart#ictPole, the Plain of the Xiquator to be yy. oonceive 
the Table. Moreover we conceive Rayes to be emitted from all the places and the Earth to 
Peripheries of the Arttick Hemiſphere, (whether it poſſeſs the Antarttick, or Þ< vfa (mall 
6ther Point of the Axis)which Rayes therefore ſhall penetrate the place of the _ 
F*quator.The Points in which the perforation is made; ſhall exhibir every place 
of that Hemsſphere of the Earth, and the points made from the pertoratingRays, 
the Pertphertes of the Tropick, if they be jvyited, do exhibir the Lines which 
repreſent thoſe Peripheries.By this Method itcometh ro paſs that the A£qua- 
for becometh the term of this projeRure : the Pole of the Earth may be repre- 
fented from the Center of this Circle, or of the Aiquator : the Meridians make 
right Lines, all paſſing through the Pole, evento the A*qwator, the Parallels of 
the Afquator,or theCrrcles ot Latitnde,theTropick of Cancer,the ArfickPole, 
and the like; Alſo by this projeure may be made theſe Circles,or Periphertes, 
whoſe Center isthe Tame with that of the A&quator, viz. the Point, which re- 
preſenteth the Pole Arftick. But the places of the Earth are repreſented every 
one in their Periphevies of Latitude, and the Meridian Line, viz. where the 
Meridian Line of the-place cutteth the Parallel of the place, the Point of the 
Section is the repteſentation of the place. Butall the other Peripheries and Se. 
miperipheries , which may be conceived in that Hemſphere, do not make in 
projecure ſlreight lines, or Circular, but Eclipſes : for Example, if we will re- 
preſent the Hori&on and vertical Cerclrs of any place, all theſe intheir proje- 

Qure ſhall make Ecliptick Arches, 
© Forthe more eaſy imagination bf projeQure, by whith Cireles are repreſent- 
ed in a Table, a tadious Cone muſt be conceived, whoſe Vertex muſt be the Eye, 
let the Circle of the'Earth to be repreſented be the 4afts,let the [des bethe rays 
drawn from-the Periphery to the Eye : moreover this Cone to be cut by the Ta» 
ble, and according 'to the varivus poſition,'a various Line and Section to be 
made; which is the projeQture of the atlumed Periphery onthe Earth. Soalſfo 
theEcliptich ir ſelf, whoſe half only is repreſented witl-rhe Ari#1ickt Hemiſphere, 
maketh a portion'of the Eclivrich: But yer-to ſpeak properly;theEclprict it ſelf 
is not repreſented, becauſe it cannot be conceived immutable on the Earth, 
but only in a certain ſcituation, or at 4 a” moment of the day, and his 
”- «= 1N- 
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interſection may be taken with the A:qua7or in any gory of the A*quator, yet 
in all Maps by reaſon of its Commoduy, the interſection of the firſt Meridian is 
aſſumed with the /tquator. "a yes w 
 Sotherefore .we have diftincUy cxphaines the Original and Method of the 
firſt ſort of Tables or Maps, which have the Eye in the {xs :' now I/ball ew 
How Tables Hor fps a Table « ta be deſcribed in praftice., 1n any Plain vr paper let the 
of te rſt ſor middle point P, be taken for the Pole, and from that as trom.a Center, let the 
ſcribed by great Or ſmall Eeriphery by drawn ( as we deGre to have our Maps great of 
praftice.@ ſmall) which we ſhall have for the /kgugzior. Theſe two may be taken at 
pleaſure, but. the other : way and Per:pheries ſhall be found from them, : Let 
the Equator be divided into 360 deg. and ſtreight Lines being drawn through 
the Center and the beginning of every deg: theje ſhallbe the Meridians, from 
which that which is drawn at the beginning of the firſt Jegr4e from theſe 360, 
ſhall be-taken for the firſt, ſo the reſt of the {ines ſhall ſhew the reit of the Me 
ridians and Longitudes ot the Earth: from the firſt Meridian. Now the Paral- 
lels of Latitude muſt be deſcribed. There are four Quadramws, or quarters of 
the AEguator, the tuito, go : the ſecond 90,108 : the third. x80, 270 : and the 
fourth 2.70, 0. Let-rhoſe be noted for the more eaſy appellation with the letters 
AB,BC, CD, DA, andlet one be taken from theſe, for Example, B C, from 
every one of whoſe degrees as allo from the 20 deg, 30 min. and the 66 deg. 30 
min, let occult ſtreight lines be drawn tothe pozut D,; { the term of the 
Diameter BD) or let the Rule be only applyed to D, and brought round 
through every degree of the Quadrant B C: and let the 2.3 deg. 30 mn. and 
the 66 deg. 30 mm. in whick theſe ſixezght lines cut the Semidramiter P C, be 
noted, from P as from a Center, and the Poripheries be deſcribed through 
every point takeninP C, Theſe Peripheries\ſhall be the Parallels of the La- 
tztudes unto which in the firſt, and oppoſite Meridian, viz. AP, and CP,, the 
numbers may be aſcribed from the 4,qvator towards P, to wt, 1, 2, 3, 4,even 
to go, ſo that the Latitzde of every one may.be conſpicuous. : but at the Paral- 
lel 23 deg. 30 min. the Tropick of Cancer ſhall be aſcribed ; at. the 66 degree 
' 30 min. the Artick Circle. In the Praxs neither all the Meridians, nor all 
the Parallels muſt be coloured, but only every teath, the reſt muſt be repreſen- 
ted with occult or obſcure /znes, 
Aﬀter all the Meridians and Parallels are deſcribed, it is eaſy to note {rom the 
Table of Longitude and #ude of places, the places of the Earth, viz. of 
its Superficies; let the Longitude of any ſage be accounted from the firſt aſſum- 
ed Meridian in the H£9quator, fo we fall into the Meridian of the place ; then ' 
from the Latitude of the place we chooſe a Parallel of the ſame Latitude, and 
the poznt where the Meridian cutteth the Parallel is the pornt, which repreſent- 
eth the aſſumed place of the Earth, whoſe appellation is to be aſcribed unto it, 
and ſo we ſhall act with the inſcription or projeQure of any place tobe taken, 
until the Maps, or Tables be finithed., 
"FRA If the Semucircle alſo of the Zrliptich be to be noted in it, 'that muſt be.done 
obſerved if the before the degnonoa of the places, . We have ſaid that the Zcfaprick ,maketh 
Semicircle of the Ecliptick lane in-projefture, therefore its points through .which that, porri- 
the Eclprick on of the Ec/ip/es mult be drawa;ought tobe fougd. That is-taken for the firſt 
noted. point, or for the interſetion of.the Ecliptich, and: the Equator, in which the 
tirſt Meridian cutteth the A£quator, which therefore is noted-in the {ign of 
Aries. But the laſt point of this half Ecliphy. or the other interſeQionot the 
Aquater, and the Erliptich, viz. theend of V:rgo ſhall be in 180, the oppoſite 
pornt of the A#.quator, the intermedial point is that in which the Meridian go, 
cutteth the Trop:c4 of Cancer.. ,\$a we-havegotten three pornts through which 
the pottion of the Fcl:pfir to be deſcribed paileth, (which is leſſer thao the half 
Ecliphs ( which are the pornts of the, 1 deg,. of Aries, Cancer, and Libra:;; for 
finding the other points,as the 1 tpeof Taurus and 15; the 1 deg. and the 15'de- 
grees of. .Gemint ; the'-x deg. of Leo; the.z deg. of Virgo, the Declinations of 
_ one! mult be taken-from the;Table a orints Aſcenſian which are 
ere aſcribed. | g 620 


Decli- 


The-15 of Aries and Virg 

The 1 of Taurus and Virgo 
The I5 of. Taurns and Leo 
The 1 of Gemini,and Leo 
The x5 of Gemini & Cancer 


$56: 
rh 28 
16 24 
29 13 


22 41 


* 
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Dclivarion. Right Aſcctiſion. 
nw 


'T 48 lu6s 
* oO |152 
42 ©: [187 
"TY 
73 © [x06 


or the 15 deg. of irgo, 

for the beginning of Virg. 
for the x5 deg. of Leo. 
tor the beginning of Leo 


tor the x 5 deg. of Cancer, 


Then where the Meridian 13 deg. or 4 deg. cutteth the Parallely deg. or rh- 
ther 6 deg. that po#nt ſhall be the 1 5 deg, of Avzes; alſo where the Meridian 


27 


the Meridian 42, the Parallel 16 
the Meridian 106 cutteth the P 


the Paralleb 1x. 3, there ſhall be the- x deg. of Taurus, fo where 
. Where the x5 deg. of Taw/s, and where 
el 22 deg. 41 min, there ſhall be the 15 deg. 


of Cancer; where the 'Meridian. x22 cutteth the Parallel '20, there ſhall be 


arg ub 
rallels :6,'x1, 5, 
of Virgo: Thelepo 
portion 'of the Echip 


_ 
s 
rrp Patras pela 
r every one out of rhe Tables, 'and 


which we have 
and the like. 


- This'being done, the 


whichiſhall repreſent the half's 
the A:quator, and the Pole Arttict. 


noted in m_ 


Y 
id 
ſigned the degree, the 15 degs of Tarus, the 1 deg, of Gemins 


beginning of Leo : and ſo theother Meridian : 


a Crooked Line, we- 
the Semicircles of the Boreal Ecliptick, whoſe 
, if that you'take Declinations 
Aſcenſions, by that Mode, by 


Hake deg.of Le —_— 37, 152, +166, cut the Pa- 
: $1 . om beginning 
being zoyaed by 


of Virgo, and the 15 
It have the 


fition of this Geographical Map is finihed, 


uperficies of the Earth, 70 ws, the part between 


That this Mode is moſt eaſy and pleaſant willbe matiifeſt from the Deſcri- 
ptionzand the Praxu'will ſhew it ;. now we ſhall ſpeak of its uſe and inconvent- 


exces } We have ſaid before that three things 
they are? -miade for a threefold end : The firſt of theſe; the 
Method do accurately enough diſcover, viz. the Latitude and Longitude of ways are 
are made from a Table of Latitudes and Lonoitudes: made for a 
ey": ſhew the diſtance of places from the Courſe or way of the —_ 


every place, becauſe they 
alſo 


are r 


ired ina Map, or that 
Maps made by this 


k 
, or 


Zones. The ſecond requiſite, to w:t, the due proportion of the Magnitude 
of every Region 5 Maps of this ſort do not 


.reveive- the: -greater- place 'in this 
to by their” own" 
ſon of: the ; 


how much they arc more: gear the /Afquator, by fo much the more' 
projeQture , - than they -oughr 

wa" proportion; But this difference is ſmall, by rea 
diſtanee- of the Bye, and this defet is co 


_——_ by thar'Few Regions 
Commodity, that the pluces may'the better be noted, by reaforr few Regrons 


, for Reg:0ns, by 


areinhabied about che Pole, but many towards the Aiqguator. But the third 


end, wiz; the ſcitwation 
a 
c£$ _ | 
other places, and rhe rifkug 
pon oa of thar place 
the given 


of one 


Place to another,” and the diſtance of places wards the 
erformed by theſe Tables, becauſe the Lines, which note ſuch pla.<£1" 
; * have another ſcituation, and proport 


ion, than inthe Earth, 


70 examine the ſcituation of one place, to the ſituation of 
and ſtay of the Swr above the Horizon of theiſame, 
thar place may be drawn in an Zelrptical form inthis Method: 
es or both ſides bereckonrd in the Equator 
place, oneof * the terns of the Numeration ſhall one 
Horizom:to be drawti, 4. the Oriental pormt in whiet the 
theFlorizes. Thie other corn again fh 


romthe Meridiao of 
pornt of the 
or cutteth- 


be the pognr of the Florr on for the 


ZEqui- 
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FEquinoftial ſetting. Moreover in the oppoſite Quadrant of the Meridian of 
the place, let ſo many Parallels be accounted from the Pole towards the 
{quator,, asthe Paralle] of theplace is diſtant from quator, The term 
of the Nameration ſhatl ſhew the third "of the Horizon, viz, the Nor- 
thera Cardo, ( we ſhall ſhew how to find the Point of the South Car- 
do, in that which we ſhall annex by ad by 3 if a greater portion than that 
of the Hem#ſphere, be to be repreſented or the Map, - for it1s hot tobe (found 
in the Hemzſphere, only except the Horizon of the Pole, which is the very 
FEquator). S0 we ſhall have three or four thief Points; through whiel: the Ho- 
rizon ought to paſs, To find out the other Points, there is no more commodious 
way thah by the benefit of the Globe, vis, et the+Polebe Elevated br the 
Latitude of the place aſſumed ; then in; every Parallel let one Point be choſen, 
through which the firſt Meridian paſſeth, and ſet that be brought to the'Meri- 
dian, which done, let.the degree under the Meridian be noted, and ſo you muſt 
doin.every Parallel. Theſe being noted, let ſo many #egrees be reckoned on 
both ſides from every Parallel from the Meridian of rhe place given in the Map 
on the 2Zqiagor, 115. for 01h, 20th, 30th, and 10 'on-j/andwhere the Meri- 
dians-cut the, convenient -Parallels, theyhall be theporrrs demanded, rv 
wit, - through. which . the, Horizon is 'to--be drawn;.'and, the -ſcituation 
of the other places may be:examined. in ſome meaſure atthat. .. ; 1:11, 
By this Method the whole Superficies.of the Earth may almoſt be repreſent» 


| ed onone Table, . if thateither of the Poles, 'viz. the Amt arttich be allumed 


for the -Eye, if;a Table or Glaſs plain'be taken ofany Parallel near the Pole, 
for inſtance, the p/ain of the Arch Pole, and:the Antarftick Greae onone 
#lain, neither;doth any thing elſe remain-to/be done, | or added to the former 
conſtruction, , but that the Meridian Lines ſhould be protracted, and the Paral+ 
lels drawn from the other part of-the Aquator. » Then let the whole Eclipe 
tick be drawn, and if you pleaſe; let the Horizon be compleated, But ſeeing 
that the parts and. > —_—_ ſcicyated beyond the Aquetor, towards the  An- 
tarfick Pole, by this Mode would become far greater, than the parts about; 
and in.the A:q8ator, which is contrary to the truth of the matter, therefore it is 
better to make the projecure on two Hemiſpheres, that one may ſhew the Ay- 
fick Orb, the other the Antarttick. | | 

Tables deſcribed according to this Method are very few : to general Maps of 
Right Lines, two other Maps very ſmall, deſcribed in this Method, are wont to 
be.added, - whereof; one exhibiteth the Regions about the- Art#:ch Pole, the 
ether thoſe about the Antarfick, which the Reader; may look upan for the 
better underſtanding of what hath been ſaid. But theſe are bertercarned 
from prattice than-from precepts. 


The ſecond Mode, the Eye being placed inthe plain of the Equator. 


The preceeding Mode of deſcribing of Geographical Maps doth neither firly 
ſew the Magnizudes and ſcituation of places, neither is-commodions to de- 
ſcribe. the Hemiſphere intercepted between the two Poles ;- and to-repreſent 
all-the places lying - in the fame Meridian:; moreover; it ſeemeth toberepug- 
nant to our conception, that the Pole of the Earth ſhould fall into- the Center, 
and. therefore thoſe deſcribed Tables afford a more; difficult imagination. 
Therefore another Method hath been found, which is ſomewhat more hard 
thanthe former, but more aptly repreſenteth the places of the Earth;-and re- 
moveth the Pole from the A quator, m0 21g: 

 Forthe conceiving of this Method, we muſt underſtapd the Superficies She 
Earth to be cut into rwo Hemi{pheres from. the whole Ferrphery of 4he Meri- 
dian,and in twoTad/es we exhibit thoſe Hemiſpheyes,one in one,the othet in the 
gther, | The Eye is placed in the Point of the ,. which: is removed go 
degrees from the firlt Meridian : the Tab/e or G/aſfin which this t- 
on ought to be-made,is allumed ; the place of the firſt Meridian and: Herwiſp bere , 
( which lyeth beneath that Plain in reſpeR of the Eye ) is taken to repreſent it 
ga the, Plain. ' ig this form of projeQure ;the Semicrrele of the Higuator: 'be-: 


cometh 


- 
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cometh a right Live; and that Metiditn Which isdiftant from the frfl-go 4+- 
red4;aumto which che eyes conetived tminerit, will ſo birome WAR 
Lage 2|l the other Meridians , #ndall the PatalftBof the ##4n2tor, becorne 
the A#ches of the (Fretes, becauſe their Cones ate cut from the Plain'bfthe Tz 
bles by a ſubcontrary Seftion. The expheatibh of which muſt be demanded 
from the Conreal Dot ihe, and taiy berttr be Hhewed thih Expreſſed. 'Bur 
the Frlzptick becometh-a portion-of the-Eclipfs Tot thee Catife fledged in the 
tormer Method. SOIC ESC 
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This Deſcription is thus made : the point E; being taken for the Center in The deccripi 
the Table, a greator ſmall Periphery of the Cireis is deſeribed, A B CD, (as on Matkema- 
wedelireto have the Table grettor ſmall). This repreſenteth tlie firſt Me- "= 


ridian, and its oppoſite, viz. the D:ameter BD, being drawn, thereariſe two 
Semperipheries, whereof one B A D, is the firſt Meridian, theother BE D, 
is rhe oppoſite, or of Loygitude 180. ' This Diameter BD, repreſenteth the 
Meridian go degrees diſtant from the firſt, and his porut D, is one Pole, +72, 
th e Arf:ich, bur the point D, is the Pole AntayFick : the'Drameter A G ro 
BD, is the op ans = Line of the quator, Let theſe Qnnidrants AB 

BC, CD, DA, bedivided every one into go degrees. Moreover we mu 

do thus for the repreſentation of che Meridians, and Parallels, or for the finding 
out the Arches of the Meridians; and Parallels. © Firſt, the Line of the A#qua- 
tor, AC, muſt be divided intoits greer, to wit, 130, (becauſe it only ſhew- 
eth half rhe /#qzator ) or AE, E C into 90, after this Mode: from the point 
D, let the —_——— right Lines, AB C be drawn toevery degree, or 
which is as well , let rhe Rule be applyed to the porrt D, and toevery degree 
of the- Serriperiphery ABC : theſe Lines ſhall cut the Line of the A:qzator 


into 180 parts, which ſhall repreſent the degrees, which are the degrees of - 


Longitude, and therefote the numbers 1, 2,9 4, and thelike, muſt be aſcri- 
bed, beginning from the firſt Meridian D A 8 "Through every one of theſe 
points, 1,2, 3, and beththe Poles BD, the Arches of the Circles niuſt be des 
ſcribed, which ſhall reprefent the Meridians. Buthow the Pere/phery muſt be 
deſcribed through theſe three giveh points for Exumple, B, D,'or Bz D, and 
the like, is raught by Geometry, v2; you mult find the Centers for every Pe- 
riphery to be deſcribed; which Cente#s are placed in the very Line of the JE- 
quatoy , as ts the Center E, of the Mefidian DA B, + Thoſe poi#ts ate found 


plaincd. 


according to Enclids Method, Propoſition 1. Lib. 3; if the LinesB 1,B4, B, See zictias 
Ge. be doubly cur by the pry pendiewday tines (this is moſt eaſy by the applis 4. 3- 


cation ofthe _ where theſe perpendicular Tines fall intorhe prot 
Line E C of the #quator, if there be need, thiert are the Caxteys tor the dex 
fcribing- 6t the Arches, BrD,B 42D, G©e, - Bitthe Corters of the Arches 
Bgr D, Bg:D, Byz D, &c. fallinmoE A ;\ ifthat aced be to ptotradt it. 
But the more eaſy inverition in praQice is, if het Right nes be drawn ſrem 
' B, through every eee of the Quadrants BA,' BC, ever tothe! protended 
Line A \ of which make theſe pormts- a; b, e:<e, and che likes: + $o that- tA, 
ſhallbe the Diameter of the Meridian throught Whieh the #'bight topats, 
and the 26 of that which. eqn fifough the 2, and ſo the 3 & 2 d, the. if 
thetersfrs 14, 26, 36,46, Bc be bille&cd,we Have the Cente} bf the Meridian 
ro eſcritbed L ++} 65] | F ASH. 0 13 oy | 
*Burthebperation will be lefs obtioxions to error; and mote taly( eſpecially 
iff great Me) by a Canon of Taygents, for ſo-we Thall MavBOGNc bo draw 
Lines. For to divide EA, EC, EB, EDinto & rey thusa&t : we dis 
vide 'E B, inthe oppoſte feale jtjts 10000 parts: Ther frofft the Carol we 


take Tanfonts £ deprec; r deg. r'VPpt, £53," 75:4, arid the like / ind We 
put His one oftheſe Fpents AN the ſcale inE A. LEOvy 
E'D; frottf © ; fo two fear points hall eontaitt one degyee, the "1 muſt 


be me ben [Then at the Centers of every viicofthe | 
found iWE #, EF C, the mimber guſt be taken from yo degers , (36 vane 
nurhher from the evont ſelf let the Tabgent of rhe 1 be'fqkett 
from the Con, and be 
the Center. of rite Meridian robedeferibed chrovgh the aſſumed degrees ypc 
m 


" 


an$t6 be 


place@-from E,in EC or E A, Thererm 


Propoſition 1, 


A rwofold 


6, | #44 


-» Mcrhod for 


ref, the /*quator, or the beginning of Aries, may hang over the place. E, and in 
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muſt do with all che Meridians:  Practice-will ſhew this tobe eaſ 
Sapogo of this = The ue FM. ok the' Cent = wrt is a Firemen. 
of the Tangents of two 5s together 
fn nat 30 double tothe rear wa the difference of the Arches, 5 
roappana bear 


rao Geet glen of the Parallels, the Metidian D B, muſt be divided af. 
ter the. ſame manner. into 180 degrees, as the Quadrants of the Aiquator 
EA, EC, if that occa/t lines | ys from C, toevery degree of the Peri. 
hery DA B: but there is no necd of this, when thoſe parts may be transfer- 
red from E A, intoE B, the pozmts or degrees from E, towards B, muſtbe num- 
bred from the or to the Pole, 1,2, 3,4, and the like... Sofrom E, to- 
wards the other Pole D. 
Then through. every one of theſe points, and degrees of the Quadrans of 
the like named number A B, CB, the Arches of the Civcles-rauſt be deſcribed, 
Ls 4 hag the firſt degrees, then from the LOS of the third, and the 
from the other guarters of or towords D. So we ob- 
ny the Parallels of all degrees, and the P ropicks, with their Meridians 
firſt found. out. 
To defiga the Ecliprtich, there is a twoſold Method, for we either put the 
ſcituation of the Ech;p1ict on, or above the Earth, that his interſeRion with 


this ſcituation the projecture of the Semicircles of the Eclzptice, tram the 1 de 
W png tothe 1 of Capricorn, on the Table is a Right Line : to wit, let x 
Bars be numbred.:from:A, towards B, and let the Diameter be 

20Y Sl iroed romthe term of the Numer ation, This ſhall reproſent the 
Semicircle of the Ecliprick in that ſciruation. Which /ine rt be divided af- 
ter the ſame Mode into degrees, as the or AC, For the point in the 
Quadrant B C, where the; ArFick Circle falleth in, -vi2.. 66 + of a degree, is 
that from whence if that freight lines be drawn to every de ce of the Sn 

hery F ADG, they ſhall cut EF. into go degrees, and after the ſame 
Mok E G: to which the number, and fgns of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, and ſo 
on, muſt be aſcribed, 

If theſcituation of the Zc/zptich be put ſuch that his interſeRtion | and that 
of the Aiquator may hapg over the place Ain- the firſt Meridian, then his pro- 
zecture ſhall become a portion of the Eclipfis.; whoſe two points are A, C; he 
third, that in which the Meridian go cutteth the Tropick of Cancer; the other 
p0ints ſhall be found by the fameMode, which - we have explained in the firſt 
Mode, viz.-it that, we have the Declinations and Right of the 15 
degree of Aries, the-x of Tawras, the i 5 of Tawrw, and the like; where the 


Parallels of wy y ene of the wks of Declinat tons cut the Meridians.ta* 


ken fore y t Aſcenſion, |; Thoſe points of the Sections are the 15 of 
Artes, a 1 (ies, andſo on through thoſe, Therefore if a Crooked Jine 


be drawn, we ſhall have nprapcere of the Ecliptick, becauſe it ſo remaineth 
continued | in two 


Margover to thoglaviog 5, "AE one of theſe places in their Tables, Low- 


crades and:Latit#des my ft be from the f Tables of every, , #nd 
ude 


where. the Parallel of Latitude of any place cutteth the M of the 
Longitude of the. ſame place that point r eth that place. on, the ole 
AI be” aſcribed, oral the are to be de- 


Dy" 
Ted, "the whole "a of ib Hah as be 
loc y fonone if that the "we 06 abr, Lance tales, Fepeer 


ery. near to the Eye : for ſo whole Paral- 


__ Meridian may. be ja 
agen op there we ariſe a diyers a 
true ops. RS 5 64 is omitted by Ppcarance 


But it is uſeful that 
C Ces les dres nh v5; 9 then it will be more rallies 
tp e the .Eycaache ſorhar-B D may:bethe firſt ; the. wer 
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ofthe Aquator ſhalt hor be. A but another drawn from the point of the 
rightiine ED, TD, which ſhall/be ied into ſo many degrees, asare'in the 
Arch taken away by the ſame Arrifice. 


The -fecond praiſe” is, that 4 ir aptly exhibireth. the Feds ery intercepted 
berween the Poles, 

The third tis, that- it almoſt ſheweth the Latitudes and Longitudes 
of every place, and diſtance from the A*quator, and Pole, as they lic inthe 
Earth, 

The. defedts ate, that firſt it hath unequal degrees of rhe Aiquator, ou: 
m bow much oy are more near the firſt Meridian D A B, or the 
BC D;« by fo much the = aq me, and therefore the equal Re jets 
of the , ia theſe Tables, are allo ma de unequal, as 1) the preceding Mode 

-( this "defect may be in part corrected, if the Eye be removed far from the 
_ : viz. the Regions abour E are lefſer, about AC greater than they 
propetynn to des { after the ſame mantier rhe Regions about the Pole 
bigger than they ought. Secondly, 'the ſcituation of one place 
mediouſl examined, neither thence can we find the 


B 7 are 
to another cannot we com 
diſtances tema: 


* The 1hira, fourth, and jth Mode o Right lined tans. 


| ers are Rea Avtificers, Univerſal 6G hical Maps of Right 
; vis, in whi fo en Cycles of itude - (Meriitns Land of 

ror Parallels Right lines, whigh is impoſſidle according ® 

ro the Rules of Per þ ger, om gether can there bes any fcituation or poſition 


pane tothe Eye or G/4f, that both the kinds of Grdes, vie Latitude, and Plare. 


pr free berome Right /ines, bur either of the C:rc/es may be repre- 
ſented: by Right /;zes. In the firſt Merhod, whieh we have explained of the 
Menridiat) or rude of Circles, Right lines are made according to Per- 
ſpeBFive, and the Circles of Latitwite becorfie Circles, not Right lines : butin 

effth Method followi . the Grdes of Laiitide become Right. limes, but 
the Meridian Cycles, ed _ . - In vrher Methods which are inſtitu 


ted atcording to the Rules ack 
tines, except yet in ohe Me to which the Meridians 'bes ?* 


een both' kinds become Crooked The Rules of 


cone Righr /ines, but the CrmT ws Latiwde® Fyperboles, towns, if rhe 


Eye be ih the Center of the Earth, and beholdeth rhe Hemiſphere from 
'paxt,of the firſt Metididh:' but che 745/c,or Glafs, through which the 
aſpe& is made, 'becometh rhe” Plain Paralle} to the firſt Meridian; For ſo 
Meridrans s tall become Ns iebt limes, and the' Circles of Latitude 
» The div the /incof the Mquator; ant of rheMe- 
ridians 9 ing wiko this Mertiod into degyees is eaſy : indthoſe who are 
delighted with the variety of theſe things play try this Mode ' with plea- 
fire :'bitt by reaſog + of the deſcrjptioh gf boles, ir is leſs fit fot ptacice : 


therir tife '# Tutor; 


Jines are hot made according ts © 
but ro theiſime, nigh ne faid. "They (are found ro. 


be twofold, or of two ſorts. Some account both the Rules of. Zavirude” arid 
Longitude , ſuch as were made jn pa. bur others, as thoſe which 
are now have the Rules of Lange or of the Equator equal (which 


Five ) bu yrees of Latitude, or of the Meri- 
whe r AeFy of theſe towards thePoles- more 

rePers the degree is ewice double rote than'to thi 

the- mote near; the Pole,” ma receive almoſt 

"in>; * Map; which 

antech's Falall on 


ot be ex 
be, which only grante 


« Right 


rhetefore' we ſhall ſay nombre ; "thoſe who will attempr' ir, "let 0=5 ofa cw 
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The ſecond 
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Right lined Maps of 'the firſt, Mode a molt. eaſy.ofall others. .: Fgr 
Ab, - being taken tor the Loygszude, the: ls divided.unto180,. (for one 
Hemiſphere ) equal parts, which thall be degrees ;, and the Meridians, 42. 
Right perpendicular /znes are ora through,every degree, and in theſe parts 
equal ro them are taken, which are taken in'the /:ne ofthe Aiguazcr, and 
right lines Parallel to-the ZEquator, are drawn through.eyery;part | lag) de. 
note the deg. OL auEe) theſe ſhall be the Czrcles,of Latatude. ,: Any places 
ſhall be ſigned, as in the former Mode; v:z. where the Meridian of that place, 
and the Corcle of Latitude meet, ; bs ' 

Now the ſecond Mode of Maps of right /ines, in the divifion of the A:qua- 


Mode of Right 0 intO equall degrees, differeth not txom the former, and therefore the aflu- 
lined Maps med A B, is divided: into'180-equal parts {for either Hemſphere ) as in the 


former, and right perpendicular /zzes are drawn throug h every one of them 
which deſign the Meridians or Grcles or Grrcles of Longitude, But they ob- 
ſerveanother Method to: the defigning the Gircles of La/1tude, or Parallels of 
the Aiquator. -- For the Meridians are not divided. into equal degrees, but in- 
to, unequal, as aforcſaid, ſo that they encreaſe tawargs the Poles. .., The Cauſe 
is, becanſe other Maps do not ſhew the true pofitzon of one place to the, other, 
or rather a Nautical /:zne, from one place to another, neither admit the finding 
out the diſtance, bur they determine theſe two may be obtained by Maps of 
this kind. For becauſe the Meridiangare all-drawn through rhe gegrees ofthe 
lines of the FEquatoy equally diſtantone to another, thence it comerh to paſs 
thatthe, places or pozpts-ſcituated/in-every Meridian, are ſo, much he more 
removed above the true diſtance from: .the firſt»Merigian,,, by bow , much 
they come nearer the Pole from the . quator.; v14..the diſtance in Charts, 
from-the firſt Meridian,*ſo much/exceedeth' the lawful diſtance, asrhe Semn;- 
diameter, or whole ſinus, exceedEth the Sine gf the Complement of,, Latitude 
of. any place, ſo: one - degree . or -more to. the Czrcle of this Latitude. . And 
therefore the degrees in theſe, Circles ought to be exhibited lefler,;than,.in 
the #:quator, and by ſo much the morcleſler, by how-much thoſe (rrches 
are more near the Poles. But in of right /anes,: becauſe.the. Merigians 
are drawn equally. diftant,. they, do. not + become, letſer, but, equal ;4n.. all 
Parallels. - How, much therefpee the <egrers in every Circle of; Latitude, 
are..augmented nboye their due Magarthde, fo much; the degrees. of La- 
titude, every one ought. 49 increale Jin theſe Maps, ., above,,the., Maghs- 
tude of -one- degree in the Ziquater. \ That" is. done thus in, this; Method 
in deligniog 4be Magnitude in (every degree; As the quantity of one , Je- 
gree' jn every ; Parallel. .is\to-rthe , quantity. of one;) 4egree, in, the. YE- 
quator, that is,' as; the ſors ot !the Complement of any Parallel, b, ing 
that degree, is tO 0 me Sine ,' Ia the es e of the 
17\.A1the; £-quat War OF, IC eligncth one 4 egree, 'to the Us OF !1t 

part. which ſhall denote ; this degree | 40; the Meradian. neu OF 
beginning- that Parallel is hey But if you will-a& mas ex 


- 
. 
- 


ſnug of the; Complement of. Latitude of any Parallel, is, not. taken 
but the {dy Complement, of Latitude, which Kao aa 
is; to. be added to. the /anus, of os Comp ment which, germigateth .ahay 4e- 
g7.06,a0d half of rpe aggregated Complement malt be raken {ar yhe ;hellvern 
inthe 'Rule of proportion. . ; 2119328 v0, +1141 091 No 10 blotows i 
Te Go M30 '; | 2 29TH7 1 SDS 919W 26 i154 t 46117 WA 4 
UG Example,” to 221151 21:1 94nd brim wor: 


capnh 


1 a term be 40/be deſigned. in the Girl; Median.for Hhe. fir fagyee . of 
Sca AL ! Oo 


: 
- 


tor; be of ten | arnbay in the. xdng. 
Propoſition lis Magnitude Hl bacp Ph GER wen 
alk ; 


-» . - 
Lu 


the /E£guarar t94he Par ICY DE - DUt.36EQrg3 0g 
II. Propoſitzon, I take the Sine of the ement o degrees of Latitude, whact 
Sinus is 100000 (| for the Complement is go ) and I add to the Sine of the Com- 
plewent 1 deg. viz, to the Sine 89 deg. which is 99985, they become 1 99985, 
the 
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the half 99992. - Therefore as 99992, is 't0 100000, ſoils 10 ( the Magni- 
tude of a degree in the A; quator, or an equal degree) to 10753575 for the 
firſt degree, But becauſe (even ale/aboye roparticies is fo ſmall, that it 
cannot be noted in' a Map ; therefore this degree becometh of to particles, 


viz. equal toa degree of the Afquatoy. * But in progreſs made towards the 


Poles, the degrees more and more.increaſe. For Example; let the Mag- 


nitude of 66 degrees be calgans, vis Which is between the term of 59 
degrees, and the beginning of ; 

on, the time of the Complement of the 59 degree is 51503, Therefore as 
5r503 i8 to 10090b, fois 10 to.rg 4, partictes mult be taken for the Scale, 


of which a degree'in the Afquator containeth 10. 


ording to *the ſecond Propoſition thus 'we muſt do. The Sine of the $c« 


t degrees, According to the firſt Propoſiti- 
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Complement of the'59 deg. is 51503. The Sine of the Complement of thi tion 2. 


60 degree is 50009, the half of the Aggregate is 50752. Therefore as 50751 
15 tO - , {o isYoto 194, Which Magniatsdeis very little bigger t - 

the former, neither'is ic worth the pains, ® Moredver when the Magnitude of 
the-fecond ſo/;tary Yegvree is fours it muſt be added to the Maygn:1ude of the 
firſt degree ; the Aggregate ſhall be the increafing Latitude, as much as is to 
be taken in the Meridian from the — for the term of the ſecond de- 
grre. Then the found out Magnitude of the third ſolitary degree, thuſt be added 
to the increaſing Latitude of two degrees before laid down, So we ſhall 
have the Magnitude to be taker from the 


Moreover that the labour may be more eaſy for -the Studious, 1 have here 
ſet down a Table for the taking of the terms of every degree in the Meridian ; 
[ make ſuch particles as one degree of the ZEquato? is put to have too. 


| rf wator in the Meridian for the 
term-of the third degrye. And” ſo you muſt do with the other degrees.” 


1, ©. TheCompleadPart of:: |! -/ 


1 | I's 3L'4 | \ : F 
The Tablefor © * * © gyady" |, grad. grad, 
octngos "i LY | MF .- 
rerms »>I k ? - 
bs che hs term. k Term. = gE78. Yi, nl 
-rvinke "IL-6 Ws Too. | [ Silo » 3032 a3 ., 6970 
"ot: a... 39 3147 5 7157 
| 3 .. | 0 33 3263 59 7349 
-'Y +44 EG 32 3347 | 7546 
ns 2 3499 6; --7749 
: Y bor | | N q 3013 1i -6$4:111-4 - Ivo 
=o by: (ox 314 "163... | 4. 8475 
"ED 02  \ $4c>:1k: -n1r 0k 64 5399 
Girodagn WL. L-:3 3988 6s, þ $638 
x... |. 195 3 4114 _ 
0 ayoy 39 4241 oh uo 19A. 
'; | 1209 40 4371. - _7 
1} Y 5 I317 vw | 4502 wg 6 _ -.gbgr N 
TE A... 1.0 [rf 36 «70. 14þ 1,5: /9943 
15 . 1; alt tes 4772 71 1024 
26 162n | 44 | voy } 72 055 
17 1725 45 | 5053 73 10900 
18 | 1830 46 519 74 I124? 
29 1936 4 F327 75 11617 
20 | 2042 4 5486 76 12017 
ﬆ& - | -n256 49 5637 7 12445 
22 | 2256  5o 5791 7 12908 
23 2304 Fr 5981 .79 1 3409 
24 2473 F2 6rog 80 13960 
25 12” os 6274 i |. 14565 
26 2694 - 54 * 6441 82 15243 
27 2806 55 I1 82 16009 
28 ) agis 56 6790 


The uſe of 
theſe Maps. 


The degrees of Latitude being fo ootgned in the firſt Merigjan, let Paral- 
lel /ines be drawn through every one of them with the X#guator, which ſhall 
be the Circles of Latitude. And let the _—_ of every one of the places 
be in the point, where the Circle of Longitude and Latitude of the do 


meet... , 
Biikhe Regions about tit Poles leſs aptly, and overmuch contrary _ to 
poſition are exhibited in Maps of this kind, therefore the 


their natural dif 
parts between the Poles, and the Polary Cirches are wont to be ned to 
_ yr Map, in two peculiar little Maps made according to the firſt 
Mode. | 
The uſe of theſe Maps is ſuch. 1. The Latitude and Longitude of places is 
found, as in the precceding. 2: The place A, being given from whence you 
Sail, and the place B, to which you Sail, the quarter is exhibited to 
which the Ship is to Steer her Courſe, For if a Parallel be drawn through A, 
end- the Right /ine AB, the Angle which theſe two /inrs make | 
ew 
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fhew the quarter, Marinery oſcanother Mode, F They wonld find the 
dftance berweeh two given plaets; itthe interval ofthoſe two places be taken 
with a wan and rrattSterred ro-the divided Meridian, ſo that the feer of 


the Compaſs may be equally abſent trom the Parallel, which is in the middle 


between theſe places.” But ch&ſe 1 think to'be'lefs exact, 
The ſixth andſeventh Mode... 


Prolomy in the latter partofhis laſt Chptey of his firſt Book of Geography See protony in 
opoſerh another Mode, ard teacheth by-that to.reprefent the part of the Þis later, 
arth then known : In-this Method the Aighator, and Circles of Latitude 67 = 
become the Arches of the Circles : the Meridians begome Elliptical Arches; crograply. 
The Eye is placed to_hang over the Meridian, which is the midſt between the © 


extremities of the Inhabited Earth : and in'the middle place between the ex- 
treat degrees of known Latitude. But "by reaſon of the inconveniencies of 
deſcribing the E/ip/or, and becauſe it was devifed by Prolomy more to repre- 
ſent part of the Earch, +=, that which is ——_— therefore it is not. uſed by 
Artificers. To this that Mode is ſomething. like, which exhibiteth Ciycles of 
Latitude, by Right Hnes : bat the Mertdians by the ſemn/fſis of the Ellipfhs, 
ſuch as the Teofothice is, if yoo'conceive perpendicular /znes to fall from every 
point of 'either | Hemiſphere on the place of the firſt Meridian. Bur the Eye 
mulk be d to be removed 'by anintinireTpace from the Earth, fo that all 
the Ra m'the places of rhe Earth being drawn to it, may be accounted for 
Parallels, and Perpendiculars to the p/ar% ofthe firſt Meridian, as D:al:fts ſay, 
that al] the Rays emitted from forme poinr of the Sun ro the Earth do ſo little 
bend, that they may be eftcemed, for Parallels, and do make the ſame appear- 
ances tn ſhadowy. _ But it is not very difficutr, ; | 

If therefore you intend to repreſent inthis form the Hemiſphere of the 
Farth, cake any point in the plarn E, and from that as from a Cemer tet the 
Periphery A BCD be defcribed, let the Quadrants be A B, B C, CD, D A; 
tet every one be divided m_—_ degrees, eginning from AC, towards B and 
A, BAD, ſhall be the firſt Meridian, B CD. the oppoſite, inthe right /ze 
B D, the middle between theſe is the go from the firſt BAD. Ler them be 
drawn to A C, which ſhewerh the Semrperiphery of the Afquator; Right 
lines Parallel. through every degree of the Quadrants, or nrarters, they ſhew 
the Parallels of the A*quator or the Circles of Latitude, and the Tropicks 
and Polary Circles {hall atfo be found out: The” parts into which EB, ED 
is divided, through theſe that aredrawn, are the Meridian degrees BD, 
which are noted, 1, 2, 3, and ſoon. The ſame are takenin the Quadrant 
EA; of the  ZEqhator, and the Quadrant EC, and thentimber r;-2, 3, ate 
aſcribed, even to 186, beginning from thehrft poinr, or next to the Meridian 
BAD, Sothe parts AE C ſhew the degrees; into which the  Semrperipher 
of the! Fiquator is divided, ' through which'the Poles BD, the Serkie!lipfis 
muſt be drawn for the Meridiang. Becauſe through BD, is the greater Axy of 


E,-nd the degree of Longitude and therefore from thofe given it is eaſy by an 
me Nene theſe Blligfes, which ones fant at this th . 


neither is-"it difficult tomkeir.' Yet the po/mts of every one of the F11/pfis 


may, be _— rough which they can be drawn-with a free hand : bur 
if ts berttr to ſit ionent.. - - ERGY 
" The Ci#they of the "aid the Metidianis og DUSTRE, 'alf the 
placts in this Mp are+bbe Bed ar theſe poines, in which the Meridian and 
Cree of LatitiieFdotheet, ant fo the Map ſhall fe finiſhed. The Ecliprick 
{{'berepreſente#Þ Path 5 Gr or by the Fclipi zcÞ Tore, by that Method 
X (ove have” 4 Maps of the- ſerond Mode, Vick title la- 
our, : | - 


Maps 
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Theſe Maps Maps of this Method are able to perform, what the Tab/es of the prececding 


very uſeful. \todes do, beſides this they , have this,Commodity,,. that they. ap 
ſhew the decreaſe of the Cerotes 09 Latitude in Magnitnde CHPP6pey'y 
Poles. | IEP; i2 id (6:17 res} 5. 
If the 4ivi/fon HG, and HK, ;cannot. be -made. throu the firoaks of the 
Lines, by reaſon of the great diſtance ofthe Eye D, it will betaſy. by calcula- 
tion to find out the Parallels for every degree, - viz: according to this propor- 
tion : As the diſtance of __ _ n= BP the Center q%. the Earth, _ the 
Sinus of the Complement of the Arrhof the Atquator to be repreſented, have 
themſelves to the S:xus of the fame Arch, ſo is. the Sha of the Eye from 
the Table, to part the Line H C,or BK, which jhall only repreſent the Arch of 
the Aquator. | Ky 3A 
For Example, ct us put the Eye D, to be removed from. rhe Center of the 
Earth E, 200 Semidiameters of it: but the Table or. Glaſs HK, 100 -Semi- 
diameters,* Therefore DE, ſhall» be 200,.,and D H 100, offuchas EB, or 
EA, ECis1. Weſhallfind firſt the Longitude of G H K, which ought to re- 
preſent the Cemiperephery of the Aiguator ABC, in this diſtagee obthe Eye 
or Glaſs, Andit ſhall be thus: ; | 
As DE, istoEA, ſo is DH, toHS,:-or HK. | , 
- 200 100 4. to the Semidiamiter of the Earth +. 
From whence it is manifeſt H.K, or HG, ought to be of half the ZLong:tude of 
the Semidiamitey of the Earth, which in truth is over vaſt, when we can ex- 
hibit no ſuch Line on any-Plain.. Therefore for the Earth it ſelf, we conceive 
a little Earth, or Globe Terreſtrial, lefler than uſual, whoſe . Semidiameter if 
thatit be of 2 foer, HG, or HK, ſhall be of , 0i&..if that the Eye be 
ut 200 foot remote from the Center of that (little Earth, but the G/af 100. 
But if you deſire to know how much diſtance the Eye ought to be removed from 
the very Earth, that the Semidzameter. of the Aiquator EA, or EC, may 
make the projefture H C,, of given Magnitude ; for Example of 1 foot, C590 
Semidiammer of the Hiquator, that is the Semiſſis ot the  Ax# of the 
Eartk containeth »95 98300 ) that may be found by this proportion ( yer ſup- 
poſing the diſtance of the Glaſs from the Eye, viz, HD, '10000,) - 
_ ASHG,to DH, ſo EA, to DE. 
A Holland 1 to 100000, 10 19598300. to 1959830000000 foot, 'wherefore 18500 
_ makes ah Holand mile, a vaſt diſtance. But in praQtice we take not the -Earth 
its ſelf, but its type, orlutle Earth, from which it js not neceſlary to ſuppoſe the 
Eye opye by ſo great an: interval, but the projetture therefore. is-not 
varicd. 


The eighth Mode in which any given place in the Earth receiveth the. Cen- 
ter,-or middle place of the Map. | | 


. If you pleaſe to have a Map, in which the ſcituation of all places toour place, 
or to._any given place, as alſo the diſtance of them from ourplace,..may. be 
held , and tound | out, a Method. is diſcovered, by which the Superficiesof the 
Earth. is ſo reſented, that any given lace of .it,may polleſs the middle place, * 

'_ _ of Center of the ; and thepther may lie about it as a Center. /, Such 
SI Maps thoſe pe le atfect, who are delighted with a vain opinion,that their Coun- 
7ews,fuppo- tyas (eituated in the middle of the whole Farth, as the Ch:neſes, and likewiſc 
ney woe i, hor 60 deſcribe fact © Map, let uaraks Landy paſſes the Center ofthe 
the middle of ut to deſcr; uch 2 Map, Jet. us Ws, £ Center oft 
the Earth. Map:; weitake his Latitude, or the Elevation of che ole, tobe the.g1 4 :de- 


4 
gree, the Eye is placed in the poznt tothe./ertex, or in the Nadir of 
the place : the Tale or Gl Plain of the Horizox, or another Parallel 
to its, if you plealy to repreſent a larger portion. thao the Hemi{phere, which.is 
more ious in this 'Met $0-wit, thay the Plain at Jealt may paſs 
through the depreſſed Pole. Chet Y | 


There» 
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Therefore im the Plaib; lev the- Center Et, be taken for London, andthe fe- 
ſcribed Periphery. A'BCD, whichtheweth'the:: Horsz0n,: mult be divided in- 
to four quarters, and every one of\theſe into go degrres ; let' the Diameter 
B D, be the Meridiandzne ; :B «be Nor#b Pole; -D tne; South Diameter. And 
the \/:ne'of theriding and ſetung ty bettial, ſhewerh'the promary vertical. 
A, 'the Qccedent, Grthe Orrentut Larido,ortheweth the:place which is diſtant 
yo degrees in theprimiary vertient point. | All the vertzcal points are repre- 
{cored:inffre/cht tories, drawn.throughthe Center E,'toevery degree ot the Ho- 
7:z07, But to ſhun contuſion ttisberter roomut them, and to adjoyn a Cirevm- 
dutttle Rule roxiie Paxil atfhxed int. © 1 it + as, | 

Then let B D buidividedinto 480 degrees; as in the former Mode, by draw- 
ing Right Lines from A, to every wegreeat the SermperipheryB CD, That 
p0-ut mE /B, whichtheweth the$2 degrot the Arch BC, thall be the proje- 
ture otthe Arfzck Pole : Let the poantiin ED, be noted with the letrer P, 
whuci repreſenteth the-52 deg. of the Areb D ©, by accounting from C, to 
D } ſhall be the projeQture of rhe interſection of the Aquator, and the Meridian 
of London. Let tlie letter Qz "be nored, 'and-tfromthar towards the letter P, 
let the numbers ot the degrees, 1, 2, 3, Gc. be aſcribed. Alſo from Q_,, towards 
D, and jrom B rowards P, vs. 52; 53, 54s 55; ©c. | 
 Then:the ports being. taken from P, of the equal degrees, viz. gg,and 99, 
alſo-88and 883 er theſe : be deſcribed abour theſe parts as the D:amerers of 
the Perapherres: of the Greiesy 1which thalkrepreſent the Parallels or Czrcles 
of {iz11tute, and:theiTropicks, and[Polary Certles with the Atquator, 
;;Todeferibe-th&Meridians, >trfty leta' Pryiphery , be deſcribed through the porthe dceri- 
port APC: thariſhdll hew ridiach, which is 90: degrees abſent from bing the Me- 
Lowdon, His (Center :thall be MgiaiB D,'( protracted into the pornr N, which = 
ſh:werh tlie _Antaer Feick Pale Yorher Þ N, the Dramezer, be drawn through M, 
Parallabto AC; which 'is'F H';-protracted:ifrom both parts in K, L. . More- 
,over letitbe- Crride PN Eg bedivided into; 360 deg. and Right /zes from 
the porrt P;to every deg. { or only by application of the.Rule ) which ſhall 
cat. the dine K FE &bL. © The: Gides muſt /be.defcribed through every, pornt.of 
tlit Section, and both the Poles: PpNg as\through three given pornts' which 
ſalLrepreſentidl the Meridians :-the Cemers of the Arches tobedeſcribed are 
ſeared inthe ſame Ku, 222. thoſe which are found by the former Section, bur 
co be !caken withthis:.conditionthar the mioſtremore GCerer at L, be choſen 
for thbnbareſt Meridian from B:D/N, 'towatds: Ag and: for the ſecond, the ſe» 
conk tram ths; : '- 1c R's tz'1 vc? $6481 ; 
. (Fb fdraletobthe Latitudes, ant the Meridians being thus deſcribed, it 1s 
eaſy to inſcribe the places of the Earth on a Map, and the ſcituation of them all 
toZnmdas,: will be cohipicuout, |. Morcover » to afirx the Rule to the; place of 
[Loridas, xe patrsſhooid bebrobght a;10to-which E B, was divided, and 
Cn I 
roevery plicey we git: pre w, batty how ;grear;an anterval they lie 
Furey 4 - pr Figuairs oy rms. robe Je lie/in fre of3 ' Now how by 
the benert. of rhe Glpbeſuch a Map ſhoyld:be' -we ſhall hew in the Fourrh 
Mode afpitticulanddaps.o55'q ile! 2dr inane on ol eng nd port? 
Fo igihirn OM oebg bae lg vo 1": 


-4 119 YageTodi' nh 1; obs $1.4 
| 1's 't Thefitf Maid of Geagraphical particular Maps, ..c. -'s 


CGeherul Maps's planes juni) 

cag pda revs dageatſire aſleehs them, | £ _ 
dioubyrexmbnedby the firſt! but.molt. 'by .the ſecond, the Eye being 
placed »ihahe Plaidtiof the \ Aqalagparidbave the middle Meridian, bztween:the 
cttreams Which flyowp 4frica, ornericd.. Therefore in theſe the 


L qua- 
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The ſecond 
Mode of par- 


ricular Maps, 


T be Compleat Part of Book IIL. 
JEquator is a right line, but the Parallels 'and the Meridians are the Arches of 
the Cireles,, Burt to repreſent Aſa, and , thefirſt and ſaxth Mode ate 
commodious, but for the Polary , or Frigid Z ones, we have ſaid 


more 
that the firſt Mode is moſt apt in the explication of the ſame. 
Firſt, therefore a tres fs raphy nem 


the Plain for the Meridi- 
an of the place, unto which-we would have the Eye hang over, and that muſt 


be divided into degrees, tothe explained in the 
Modes, and which ſhall be degrees of Latitude, the number of which muſt be 
aſcribed. Then from the Tab/emuſt be extracted the Latitude of both Paral- 


lels, viz. that which terminateth the Region from both ſides which ent- 
eth the Poles. The degrees of the Latitude of theſe muſt be noted in the right 
line, ot the Meridian of the Eye, and through thoſe poznts ſtrerght ICU- 
lar /izes muſt be drawn, which incloſe the Map to the Northern and 

Then Parallels and Meridians muſt be drawn at every 4e- 


aro tA 
gree : and the places inſcribed until the Map be perfected. 
| The ſecond Mode of deſcribing particular Maps; 


Avtificers are wont to uſe another Method in Regions aot ſo large, but only 
moderate or ſraall. Firſt, a tranverſe /zne is drawn in the extremity of the 
Table, for the Circle of Latitude, in which the ends of the Regions reſpeRing 
the Aiquator, are to be drawn ; . in that ſo many partsare taken equally, 
through how many deg. _— that Region is extended from that 
part, Then from the middle of this/#ne, a isdrawn, which hath 
ſo many parts as there are deg, of tudeberween the bounds of that Reg 
on towards the A&quator, andithe Pole. But how great theſe parts ſhould be, 
is known from the ion of the deg. of the firſt Circle, which is greateft 
to the deg. of Parallel, which- is repreſented from the lower tranſverſe line; 
Through the term of this perpendicular, another icular, or Parallel to 
the interiour //ne, is drawn, in which ſo many deg. of itude muſt be taken 
as arein the lower /zne, and equal to them of the lower Zine ; if theſe Lat» 


tudes be not much diftant fromthe Atquator, or mutual from-themſelves. But 
if the diſtance from the AX: begreat ; or if the exceſs of the ultimate La- 


11tude of the Region be great above that which is more near the or, the 
parts tobe taken in the tranſverſe /ine, ſhall not be equal to the parts of the in- 
teriour line, but- they ought to be lefler according to 100, Which the 


proportion, 
- —_—_— of this more remote Parallel hath to the _ of the inferiour /ine, 
w 


Ser Chap. IV, 


The third 


Mode of parti- 


| Ce nt 6.  hibjr the ſeituation'of one 


us 


ch proportion is known from the Tab/e we have placed in thg Fourth 


Chapter. | | 
Atter the parts are thus taken forthe deg. of Longitude in the ſuperiour and 
inferiour line, the right ines mnrereer th the begi and end 


Meridi. 
every i Ga Tm , which we have order- 
gs ay bros the inferiour ine; lines Parallel to 


of the parts of the ſame number :' which right /ines 


an lines. - Then —_—_ 
rnb rag yolprry rn chrough the begianings of hich 
that- lower: /ive mu wn beginnings of ev why 

ſhall ſhew the Parallels of Latztude. In the lalt place, ates ma inſcrib- 
ed at the points, in which the els of every place, and the Meridian of La- 


_— do meet. $0 a Geographical Map for a given\|Regioa ſhall, be com- 
pleated, | 


The third Mode of deſeribing particular Ma. 


In repreſenting the Provences of a ſmall 'traft; we uſe another Method, 
which we have explained viz that the Maps may more acqurately cx- 
hod-confiſterh in this, tha ragthe eget of rh yotunef on - 
r 10 th4s; that we ; | i vae place 
ro another by Mathematical Infoament, then aptly transfer Rs 
Chart. For Example ſake, let be Five places. ofany Region tobe diſpo- 
ſed in the Table according to its ſcituation and diſtance ; we ſhall call thoſe 


Five 


ClhipXXXUI. General GEOGRAPHY. 
Five places A,B, C, D, E.-'Firſt, we” ſhall choſe from” theſe that A, from 
whictrthe reſt or molt of thetn-mizy conveniently be beheld; and art ſnſlramens . 
being Appiyeo, we ſhall obſerve” the Angles of poſitron "at every plice, viz. 
the Angier between -the Meridian /zne of the place in-which we! obſerve; 
and 'berween the quarters of tlie other places B, C, D,E., | Moreover in the 
Chart im which we will repreſerit thoſe places-we may take the lerter A, arid 
cur the gy + deſcribed from thence into degrees, (which is' notineceffary 
if we Mive a Semjcirele- divided,” or ſorne'other Geometry ceal Tnftynment fit for 
that purpoſe ; ) we ſhall aſſume one Diameter for the Meridian /inie of the! 
plate A, viz. FAG: the orher perpeiidicularto this HA K, will ſhew the 
Aquinofial r1/higin the extremity H, theſetting K. F is the Nox#hern Car- 
4o," E, the Sentherir; Lev"the Angle ofthe poſition of the place B, to A; - be! 
obferved bf 30 IS the South, towards the Eft,” we ſhallnumber in the 
#74rant G H;Jo matfy degrees, and ſhall drawrhe /zne- from A, through thar- 
egree. | This thalf repreſent” the place B; from the place A. After the ſame 
Mode the quarters of the otherplace D E,' muſt be nored on the Charr, - it they. 


be obſerved. *Then another place is to be choſen fromB, C, D; E; whoſe di-- * 


ſtance from A, is known, 'or -out; for-Example,the place B; and in that- 
the Hopes, beiog applyed, the quarieys obſerved of the three other pla- 
ces C,D,F. This being done, pv) no Table the Scale of miles,or Leagues, 
which we rake either greareror , as wedeſfire to have either 4 greater or 
leſſerMap,and in the Line of the qguarzey of the placeB;wetake fromA,the noted 


diſtance, and-there we mark/theplace B, and through B-we ſhall draw-the Line 
ParaHel ro F-G, which ſhall t the Merigijan ot the place-B,and in the Pe-- 


riphery deferibed about B, 'as about-A, we ſhall draw Lines from-B, which will 
denote” the quarters -of the places C,D,E, and where rheſe Lines cut them 
which aredrawn from A, tlie purnrs of the Interſeftion ſhall be the plates of the 
C, DB, E, and'we muſt do after the ſame Mode if that there ſhall be-many places, 


The fourth Mode which appletbthe Globe. 


We may by the help of the Terrefip;al Globe, exbidit on a plain the ſis The fourth | 
tance of pe remote from one to ahorher; and: of divers Cnnng he 
eſtrial Globe, 


tiittron and 
Kingdoms ; yea the whole; Superficies of the Earth + ſo that any-place given 3 
may ſeem to vecnpy the middle, as we have ſhewed in thiefitth Mode't fo thar + 
this 'Mode may'be reckoned ro the Modes for Genera Maps : |burit is berter ' 
i66eh exrectd the Mode beyond the Hemiſphere, For diſtance I'derermine (to! 
ſet down before your Eyes ons Chart, the ſeituation of all-the-placesiro, Zo 
don; and their diſtance from this place. Firſt -in the Chart let the, middle 
point be taken for London, let.the letter A,'be noted, from that ler rhe Periphes 
ry F HGOR, be deſcribed, Let FG, be the Meridian Line, or the Line ot the 


F#h, and South+: It HK; be! the Line of the Eaf;:and WeFf=" F, may ſhew : 
rhe'Novth, G, the Sourh,"R, the Eaſt; andK, the Weſt.” Let every'one ofthis 
th ants be df ifits 96 Jegrenys 27% 11011 440.1 3607 ,Þ 2759) £5 qLlat 
© Olobe let Gro byoitmaiboliviace Aridi and-let 
4 | inp-to the Latieude of London; ler rhe-Quadrant be. 
F 76d-to every place; whoſe ſcituagit 


S, 
” 
. . 
, - . - 
= 
4 
4 : ” # 


ebe 
r Litdon- or the-Charr. For Exaxpl 
ad of *F+zince, 16 10" the bounds: of 1ra/yj? 0} 
an *Hhe"Jiſe 22 add tet the Avgles be woted- whit 
with the Meridian in every applie#tiof; + 
of thoſe places-to London : moreover the 4 the #4 
London and every place, that is the diſtance of every oneofthem. This done, 
lay aſide the Globe, and on-the- Chart; let the 'Lines be drawn froni' A, for 
the quarters of every oneof the places, viz; which may make ſuch As- 
«(64 with the Meridian Line;/as are. noted before, ard that berween the 
Cardinal noted points. ( How we may ſupercede this labour-of draw- 
ing of Lines, we ſhall ſhewanan) In theſe Lines of the quarters the points 
mult be found out for the 'places-, by taking the diſtances . from Londov, 
x 
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which we may do by a double; Method, For the places a ate: either remaved 
Jie interval, which we. will aote, or by a large;iaterval, bur ſoit isbeſt to 
make a ſmall Map ; or the are removed. great interval, and ſo you muſt 
** forma Mapoſa greater In-the xwo Caſes it is ſufficient to make a Scale 
of degrees, by dwiding: fome Line.into equal. parts, every one of which may 
repreſenta degree. © From.this once, the diſtances of every place before 
noted, with.the interval of the » and bring them 1ato the-Line of the 
quarter of every place. The term be noted with the appeliation of the 
A Scale ofe- Place, And fo we ſhall note all the: in the Table abaur. London. 
qual pars for . But if you muſt make a Map of form, andthe remore Regions muſt 
Degrees 80: bg noted,' 8. is not- ſufficient to-take a Scale of equal. parts for degrees, bur the 
larger Maps, Line muſk be divided'/by another Mode, wiz. tothe Rules of Per. 
with remote (pefFie 3 beeauſe in this Mode we place the Eye beneath the Horizon of Log- 
Regpons. —_— the place of the Antipodes, and take the T Horizes far the Glaſs, If we ate 
minded to: repreſent an Hemsſphere, or a part greater, leiler than the Hemeſ- 
here, then we take a Plain Parallel to the Horizon, which may be diſtant from 
* it by ſogreat, an Arch,as.is the part to be repreſented by the Hem fphere. There- 
fore ler. The Pers ophery of the C:rcle be deſcribedin another Chart, M, the. Gene 
rer, NO, one Diameter, P Q, another perpendicular. Let the rank 
PQ, be divided.iato 90 degrees, and let ſo-many degrees be taken beneath Q, 
as muchas the part beyond the Hemsſphere is tobe repreſcated, and through 
thererm R. letir be drawn to Q M, Parallel ag MO, 1a wit, RS. 
i ——_— Q, ——- king be drawa to every degree ofthe Quadrant 
than Cree ey be tobe exhibi- 
ed) which ide right Line - or SR,/into rts, which un pro- 
jeureſhall ſhew the p — a Line be oc may much we will 
haye to ws 9p ny rea Yeoh oy a Londox in-the Table, that 
is how much we will haye tobe halfthe Table. That Line ſhall be, divided as 
MQ, or $K, was divided : and the parts ſhall be noted with numbegs, 1,2, 2, 
4 5, 6, Sc. for degrees. The diſtances taken from this Scale for every place 
from London, if they be brought into the Lines of the Quarters, ſhall exhibir 
the points far the places, and the Map ſhatl be made which we deſired. | 
_Ithe AT ,we way ſuperſede. from the pains of the Lines tobe drawn 


from the Quarters, for it will be commodious to a Scale of degrees in the 
rodeo ee oe Free hr the Quart otexery pic p 
r tot rees Of & er! warlers Oteve t int 

—_— tor any Yon Ee dh Rule from 
the beginning, of the Scalc. The practice Qiee will w this Method eaſy. 


| The ffth Mode, care Sea Maps, or Charts, 
The fifch 4d; 34] 211 £ 

Mode treating | Sts Map 

of Sca Maps, 191, otherwiſe than te 


or Charts. 


Con 


aan 


TE 
_——y degrees, rar th 


NaJs SHY 


CHAP. 


Te. Cats 
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C HA P. -XXXIIL 
& Of the diſtance of Places. 
Two Points, or Places bing giver onthe Globe, fo draw a line ww doch 
. from one 10the they, which may be part of the greateſt Periphery- of the 


. Globe, or to deſcribe ont he Superficres a 'y of thegreateit Crrele; 
which may paſs through the two given Points. oy 


Et us conceive two Right Lines draws from one point to the other, and couce raing 
from both to the Center of the Globe, or Earth, which three Lines ſhall the diſtances 
ke # Triangle, and therefore they are on one Plain. This Plain protended places 
- may cut the Superficies of the Globe : the-Sefon ſhall be the Periphery of the 


Freueer  Grcle, and the Ach in between both places be that 
ongbr for. Orler the interval of the Uuadrant of they eriphery be 
taken with the'G 7, and ohe foot being'fixed on ofie of the given places 


ter the Arch be def onthe $6 the Globe: then the other Arch, 
the foof being fixed on the other given porn?, the Cannon SetFion of theſe two 
Arches, ſhall be the Polevf the Per? t6 be deſcribed, br in which if otic 
foot of the Compaſs be deſigned, andt w_w3 deſcribed on the Superficies . 


of the Globe, we ſhall have the Arch dem intercepted between the'two 
given places. | 


FS Propoſition IE. 
The diſtance of two plates on the Superficies of the Earth i ver ſhort, or 
the ſhorteſt & ks one place to the other « _ one ( exceh? thy plarts 


"of the Antipodes) viz. the Arch of the greateſt Pertphery, which # inter- 
- pop between thoſe two places. | | | 


The ſhorteſt diſtarics of theſe' tw paints, is 2 Right Line drawn from 8ne The hurren 
point tothe other, as is maviteſt from the definition of Archimedes,” and it is diſtance of | 
ealyto dedudt from other defidicions, Alſo the ſhorteſt diſtance of two places Pg Prethne 


tihyg in the Superficies of the Earth is a Right line, which is' conceived to be draws from " 
drawn ffome one | to the" other ; but ſeeing that the Superficies of the 99* Poine to 


Earth is a crooked Convex, thence it cometh to paſs, that the Right Line which 
is Bf he ſhorteſt Jiſtahite of the two plates, may fall between the Cavity of 
this Superficies, But we confidet only thoſe ways from one place tp ariother, 
which are on the very Superficies ofthe Earth, and therefore Crooked Lines : 
wherefore we add in the Propoſition the: ſhorteſt diſtance on the Superficies 
| of the Farth. "Between theſe ways, or intercepted Lines, there is 'one which 


is ſhorteſt” of *all;” viz, the Arch of the greateſt Periphery, intercepred be- 
| rneen ay ward oa ſodrawn, as we haveſaid inthe. x Proper 
| t 


on. it therefore this Arch, or Crooked i ted Line's | : 

,all the other Crooked Circular intercepred Lines ( of which there in- : 
finite ) is manifeſt from this Geometrical Theoremt : if the Arches of two =_ 
unequal PeriÞheries be raken, whoſe ſubtended Line is equal, or the ſame, Y 


the* Arc} of the'igreater Periphery ſhall be lefler than the Arch of the. leſ- 

fer Periphery of the Earth, "except that Arch which is ſuppoſed to be of the 

ry oye re But that this Arch is alſo leſſer than the' other Crook- 

ed not "Cyr ſolid Lines, (as the He/ic#s )-ſuch as may be infinitely ſup- 

poſed on the Superficies of the” Earth intercepted berween two places is ſhewed 

fromothers : tor this Theorem doth-not belong tro Geography but to —_— 
; XX 2 Ws whic 
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Irinerary di- 


ſtances of ple leſſer : but the true and 


ces may be 


gronen or leſ- 


Fifccen Ger- 
man makes a 
degree. * 


The diftance 
of the Anti- 
podes. 


- from the other, the diſtance alſo © 


. \T he: Compleat Part of) | | * Bob 


il 
which alſo LA on kr one Archof he greateſt St may be drawa 
from one pe ro another, not many. * 

Propolitiod nr. 
The diftances of places ave not changed? 


he Itinerary diſtance of places may ſometimes'be greater, aid ſometim 
apy wrmrdey/ 4 Greg cal dans remunet the has. = 
t you conceive the Superkicies ro or torn... But here 
we united fo be the pormes of the Eartiwwkiel are immovable,, and 
therdfore tp Soperficies rarer axons berween. two places' become. higher, 
at ys — ego the plates UGG de borne? ; if moredepredled, 
leller, 


Ld 


Ptopoſition 1 


', Maps of ; the Earth are d:flant agreaer Pre Fes 2700 Erna 
mules, whereof 15 are ſaid to be-a agrees, 2 wt | 


| Therefore becauſe the Superficies ofthe Earth is Spherical ehonelt4rc 
cannot fall between two, pornzs of 2 ; WRaney x50 ,deg...that 


than che. phery of the- Ae make 
& Sompergheryet the rank Cid age 708 Cermas miles. 


ermanmiles; 
But the condition of an you M0 peer 


The diflance of the Anti non 4 2.700 German miles, or 180 degrees. 


The ſhoxrteſt diſtance amongſt the _—_— isnot one, but infinite, and 


thoſe all s although to pow P y, they cannot be called the ſhorteſt 
diſtances, utthoſe than which none arc her 


. The Ci diſtances among(t the. Auts :areall greater Pers heries, 
no lefſer, of which between other places fans which are oppo. 


ſed to the Diameter. 
th wn vey paſling through two places, alſo pafleth through the vigor 
0 aces. 
The diſtance of any places of the two which belong to the Ants s taken 
together, make 180 degrees, Therefore the diſtance of one place know 


n 
e.place ſhall be "ama. from 0 place of 
the other of the Antipodes. 


Theſe Five Propo/tions are o ſo manifeſt a truth, that any one w of 
them may eaſily diſcern, and underſtand rhem. 4 cighing 


Propoſition,” VI, 


"V Lace being given on the tes of the Globe, to exhibit all tho e 
-Y es why pore. che hae diſtance from that gone r ay aug 
Ju ihe _ ariflance muſt not be greater than 2700 German mules. 


_ Tet be the gives place be brought to the Brazen Meridian; let the Pole be Ele- 
yated accoxdi ding toto the Laintude of the pl .ler the Quadrant be affixed 


tothe Vertical point. Moreoverlet the giy ance be turned into degrees, 
which degrees muſt be aumbred on the Aras from the Vertical poins, Let 
the term af-the Numeration be noted Chalk : - then let the Quadrant be 
brouglit road on the Superhicies of the : the noted poryt will hew all 


| ps placcs of. ms Earth, which have the givea- diſtance. from the given 
acc. $2 20% 


Or 
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""Qulevehoai «of the changed diſtagce.be taken og the Aiquator the in> 
terval of the Compaſs, and one Foot fixed on the — lace, jenthe other 
be brought” round, Thei-places\ thizxough- which: 35 paleth,” are thoſe de- 
rantied i740 9017 £5! 0N9NGHIAND 1 MULE 18, 1 30} 14 | 
[Burif rhe dÞc;. arifrag fromthe changed: diſtance are more than: go, that is 
than a Q#4dray;y lev thei Conap /emneng be taken ar13o : and ler! the place of 
the Antzpodes be brought to the Supetiour Semicircle of the Brazen Meridi- 
an, let the Pole be Elevated for its Latitude; andithe Quadrant affixed to the 
Vertical point, andlet the deg. of the Complement be accounted on it, and let 
the rerm-ofrhe- Numeration be nored:withy Chalk, If then the Quadrant. be 
rurned about, all the places dernanded, which have the given diſtance from the 
given place, ſhall have the noted poznr. But if you will do the buſineſs with 
rlir-Compaſi, uſe the MerhoPofthe Chirngraphical Maps. | 4 


"4% " "i - 
1S26 3 1: thts [4% now: VIE 
, 
© » 


Of tbe Caufe why the Itinerary diſtance is greater than the true, or ſboyt and 
© My " (Geographical, | 4 


,7Fheunpaſſable Woods which lie between ſome'places; . 2. High Moun» The reaſons 
tains, ant low' Valleys. 3: Marithes and Water in general, if you mean why te bins: 
Lands Voyages: 4. In Sea Voyages the procurrent 'Laods and Iſlands hinder ;,"Ycuer than 
the diredt Voyage. 5. Peculiar; Fluxesobthe Sea. And 6: The Winds. + the true,ſhorr, 
-But:ſome-may'\demand- wherher it -be nor potliblethar there | may be places 324 3404% 
whoſe ltigersry diſtance is lefſer,,thaw-rhe moſt ſhore: Geographica/? To this * 

I anfwer, alrhopgh to Senſe the Figure of the Earth be Spher:cal, yer I have 

ſhewedin the firlt Book, thatthis Figure is nor ether Geometrical, but is 

rendeed unequal by many places Elevated and depre Therefore if we con» 

ceive acertain Superticies of the Earth, or the diſtance of the Superticies from 

che Center, tor Example, the vulgar Seniidiamiter of $60 miles, in ane of 
which places are tobe taken Elevated, or deprefied, this being ſuppoſed, I ſay, 
there:may be twoplaces ſd ſcituared; that rhe Itinerary diſtance may be lefler 
chan the ſhorter Geographical, which is removed 860 miles from the Center, 
bur the inrermedial place muſt be more depreſſed. 


- Propoſition VHI. 


.. To find out the diftance of two places given on the Globe, as alſo in Geogya- 
-11--phical. Maps: | ; 


' Let ofie - of the piveh- places be brought to the Brazen Meridian, let the The finding 
Qaadrant be 8 to the Vertex, and let it be applyed tothe other given 2*the d 
place: then let:the es intercepted between the Vertex and this place be places _ 
numbred : let theſe degrees be turned into miles, or ariother meaſure 10 which oo the Globe. 
we- would know the diſtarice- of thoſe places ; this fliall be that de- 

- Orler the incerval of two places be taken with the Compaſſes, and this being 
tranſlated tothe #{g9uator, let it be conſidered how niany degrees it poſleſſery 

in this,” for. are the diſtances of the places; which'we muſt convert into 

miles, or forme other meaſure. | ? 

- -But-iftligt the diſtance be greater, than can be taken by the Quadrant, or 
Compaſſ#s, (wits mote than go degrees ) the diſtatice of one place from the 
Amtipodrs of theother, thall be lefier than go degrees, Let this bereriquired 

after acid taken from 180 degyees, the reniaining degrees ſhall be the diſtance 

-1tl Univerſal Mips,- as alſo"in Patricular of great parts, the diftance of pla- 


- ces cannot be exactly found.: butin Particular Chor > cer Maps, 'a Scale 
of Leagues or mles is uſually added, by the aſſiſtance of which the diſtance of 


places contained in thoſe Maps is known,' For ſoif you take the interval of 
2 two 


- 33S 


. being given, 
to find their 
diſtance. 


See Propofi- 
tion 7. 


vary the folu- 
tion of this 
Problem. 


| The Latiude The ſolution of this Problem is eaſy 
_— ſphere; it is difficult by Calculation, and Trigonometrical Supput 


_ andlet it be transferred tither into the Aquator, ior firſt Meridian: ſo we 
| know the diſtance of places in degrees, and. 


Caſes which - 


- 
. 


"14 + ThaCompltat Part of 2 7! (Book: 
two places, and{ transfer this intothe Scale, you thall preſently know thedi- 


ks Mans of eproportion; this Method isdefeRtive,; for 
» . But '1 otany 10%, 45 ve, for - 
no Map + Al by any Method which exhibireth the true diſtance of pla» 
ces: but- ſuch -an- one may; be made; which' may. ſhew of, one 


th > 
place fromallthe reſt, as we have ſaid inour Method of making Maps, 779 


, LIE LT” : 
" . 
" | nu 
Wh . #4 . £ 
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, Thy Latitade and; Longitude of: tio places bring given, to find their di 
143- ance... | V 213 +54 | IANS 1% | y 


o 


= ", " 


by the Globe and Catholick Þlanis 


ation. 


It is performed on the Globe. after this © let any Meridian be taken, 
and let the difference of the Longitude of places be numbred from it in the A- 
guator ; let the term of the Numeratiom-be brought ubder the Brazen Meridi- 
an, and let the Latitude of the other place be reckoned on this; let the Point 
of the Globe, which is under the termof the Numeration be noted with Chalk : 
alſo in the firſt Meridian, let the point of Latitude be noted for the other place. 
Then let the interval be taken between the noted points with the Compaſſes; 


| of degrees : which degrees 
muſt be turned into mz/es, or other meaſure which we would have, but if the 
interval be greater than can be conveniently taken with Compaſſes, ' we: muſt 
doas inthe Vil Propoſtton;: But becauſe the Planiſphere is-more apt for uſe, 
eſpecially by:'Seamen,- and many love to ſolve Problems by it, and the uſe of 
_ Problem is. frequent, 1 ſhall alſo propound this Method by the Phan- 
Peg. 5114290 ap *T 

n There are two Caſes of this Problewn, - ſor cither the given iude of the 
places is ons. and the fame, or the difference of x80, 0 wrt, it they: lie:.in 
the ſame Meridian, or the ttude is diverſe. If it. be the fame, there is no 
need of another Method,. but that difference of Latitude may be. turned into 
miles; viz. that every Latitude 1s the diſtance of places in'degrees :- but if 
the Latitudes be of divers ſpecies, to-wit, one North, the other South, the 
degrees of Latitudes (hall be added : if the difference be of 180 degrees, viz. 
if in divers Semicircles of the ſame Cycle of Longitude, we muſt do after the 
ſame Mode,. which is eaſy for any one-tocolle&. But it is otherwiſe, if that 
the Longitude of the places be unequal, that is, if the places ſhall | be ſituated 
in divers Meridians, and without che HEquator. + | in 

' But it will) be uſeful ſor the diſtin unde ing of the Problem to reckon 
the Caſes which vary the ſolution, and moſt of them haye a moſt-caſy 
ſolution, as will be mamtfeſt by Examples, which the Studipus ought to exa- 
Mine. ” - ” | 

:. If the Longitude of the places be the ſame, and they be the ſame _cogno- 
minated Latitude, in this Cale the difference of Latitude is the very diſtance 
in degrees, which may bechanged into mules, or other meaſure... MES 
2. If the Longitude of places be the ſame, but the Latitudes be of a divers 

name, one Northern, the.other Southern ; in this Caſe, the Latitudes ſhall 
be added in one ſam, this ſhall ſhew rhe diltance.in degrees. - + - 
3. If the difference of Longitudes be of 180 degrees, and be of a like coggo- 
minated- Latitude, the s of the Latsindes ſhall be taken at go de- 
grees, orthe diſtance of the places from the Poles,” and they ſhall be added :the 
1ame will ſhew the diſtance in-degrees. | {RE 

- 4. If rhe difference of Longitudes be of $0 degrees, and the Latitudes be of 
a diverſe name, let the difference of Latitudes be taken, and ſabſtrated from 
130 degrees, '6r the Semicircle, The 'remaining number ſhall exhibit the di- 
tance 1n degrees. | | I 


. FOE 5. If 


Chap XXXUIII , Gereral GEOGRAPHY: 

5. Ib both places ſhall bo.in the A-qwaror, rhe difference of Longetude is the 
ver ace. a S1f9t 6 ; 

6. If the Latitude of places ſhall be otie and the ſame, and not greater than 
20 degrees, and the difference of Longerude: mall, we muſt cuter with that 
Lainude, the Table of tudelaiddown in thel Y; Chapter, and we muſt 
except the quantity of onedrgree, Then. we ſhall 'take the defierence of Lows 
gitude, and turn theſe deg; imothe excepted: Miles, or Meafures. .> 

? But if the Longitude and Latutude'bedivers, or: if the Latatwde be the 
ſame, but yet greater than 20 degrees, and the difference:of Lougutude 'be 
fome what greater, which, isuſual in many' Examples; m this caſe we muſt not 
uſe' the ſame compend:ums, bur the ſolution 1s more defticult, and-in this caſe 
the Problem is chief mapa We have ſhewed the folution by the 
Globe; the Methodb <A Plamſphere is this : lev the Rule of the Planiſphere 
be brought to the Latitude.of one place, or to the! degree of the Elevation 
of rhe Pole : then ler the difference of Longstudes be numbred in the Meridians, 
beginaing from the other party and wherem the pornt may be oblerved, whero 
this Meridian} terminating ' the Numeration,' cutteth the Parallel of the other 
place of Latrrade: Let the end of the Index be placed above this poznt, This 
done, let the Rule be applyed to the Line of the A: - 'Fhe number of 
the Parallels intercepted between the Pole and the Index, is the ſought for di- 
ſtance in the degfees. | | 


Thus the Prodlem is ſolved by the Plani[pheve. There is another Method The olutonot 
y/ the 


found out - by Maurolicus,) ftroaks of the Lines ot: the Circle, 
reacketh by a pleafant 100 to exhibit the diſtance; from which lincary 
deferiprion atſo. s deduced a Mode, in which the Prob/em is ſolved by Calculati« 
on. a certain 'Periphery of the Circle be: defcribed in the Cexter E : one 
Semidiamter BE : let the Arch B A,” be taken equal'tothe difference of the 
Longitudes of the places ( if the difference taken begreater than 180 deg. rhe 
Complement of this diffcrence- is at 360 degrees ) and let the Seridrameter 
AE be drawn. Then let the Arch AF, ( rowards B )be taken ro the 
Latitude of the place A, and from B, the Arch B C, equal to the Latitude of 
the place B: let GI, be letdown ndicujar rom G;onBE, and F H, from 
F, on AE. LetTIH,bedrawn, and above 'this the points I, and H, muſt be 
ereQed perpendicular, I L,equalzo 1 G, and HK equal to HF on the ſame 

uarter if rhe Latziudes of the places ſhall be Cognominal ; but if they be of a 
Reon Name, then I L, ſhall bedrawn from one quarter to the right Line IH, 
and HK, from the other ). - This done, the right Line LK, ſhall be ſtretched 
ro the demanded giſtance, or the Arch of it ſhall be ſabrended, which ſhall ſfhew 
the diſtance of degrees, Therefore by: the interval of the Gompa KL, ter 
the Arch BN, 'be:taken > this ſhall yeprefent the diſtance in degrees... - 

. This: Mode of Moawvo/5cur is'taken fromthe: folution:of Spherical Triangles, 
neither will this-lineary Method exhibit arcaccurate diſtance, _ the pra- 
Quiet be pleaſant andeafy : bur: the Method by Numbers, or the 7-:gono- 
metry of Spherical Triangles, ireth an-accurate diftance, - . Fos ler there 
be had a:Sphericat Triangle, 'in/which two ſides are given, viz, the diſtances 
of the places fram the: Potes ( the Complement s of 2titude ) and the Angle 
— theaifference of Loxgitude,the third fide is demand- 
ed. For the finding of which although rhqreare many Mcrhods,yerthe moſt g++ 
neral &' this 2. Fiſh, if that the Lariuger ot places be Cognominal,” let it. be 
brought to paſs, 'rhat as the ofthe-whole S:zx4s is rothe right Ang/c, 
coaramnedundey tid Sivnxs ofthe places fronrrhe Pole, ſv:is it ro- 
wards. the Siawwofthe difference of the Longitudes ( if it be greates: rhan 180 
cegrees, let bis be taken at'360! degrves ) ron certain fourth num» 
ber, Then let the difference of Latitudes be taken, and the Sinus of this 
Complement. Moreover let the fourth number found out before be compared 
with this S;nus : ifit becometh , the diſtance of the places ſhall be yo de- 
greet. Ifitbe lefler let it be ſub ſtrated, and the reſidue ſhall be the .C,xus of 
the Arch, whoſe Complement is' the diſtance of the places. Ifthe fourth be 
tound greater than the ſaid Sins, let this be ſubtracted from that, ang Gps: 

| | idue 
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Gdueſhall bo Sinacof the Arch, which being added to go degrees,” willex- 
hibir the diſtance fought 1 in degrees, which mult be a yy anTrinera- 
ry diſtance: * 


Tables of Ly- 
garithms uſc- 
ful for the (0- 
lution of this 
Problem. 


-beyondthe' 20: degree of Latitude : from the Table of the Quanti 
* rallels, except the proportion 


z. If the Lathtaden 'baidls Fri name, Viz; one Northers, the other 
Somthern , let. apen tort 5: be taken. for cither lace-of ir, 
andthe diſtance of 1c maybe found:trom the. other to the 


acco 
ſaid Method. "For. the ; Latitude of rhis ſhalt be tbe ſame with that of thar 


but of the ſame name witirrhe: other place A's ok in a Spherical 


r:angle therethall betwo given ſides, and _ Complement of the 
difference of the Yongitude of the places at 136 bw RE an exceſs above 
130 ; if "this difference. ſhall: be —_—_ 180.) therefore the diſtance 
berween Ohe andhe Antipodes of the being found, 
alſothe diſtance of thoſe. 
_ degre v9 hrogpes been id in the former P 
near, and not.much diſtant from the or ( viz, not beyond 
13 degree) ws uſe a more eaſy, though/not an A ical Method, 'which ſhall 
exhibit a not much Sherſa fromthe true,: V4. we take the Quadrant 


of the difference of Longitude, and alſo of Latitude, we add the Quadrams, and 


hav 
For this the mplement of thebemerto to 
How. 


from the-: ate cxtract the Quadrate Root, this will ſhew the difference 
not much di from the true. .. 
Or thus, at in a more certain Method, which may alſo be dpplyed to places 


of+ the Pa- 
of the greater Parrallel ont ro-the A- 
uator : and as the qu Letting -0f ther Behuiat A quater is to the quantity 'of the ;Paral- 
1, ſo is the diferencers  Aurvrom wr «90 wir or to the difference of Lon- 

takenin the Parallel of a greater Latitude, ;Let this quantiry be aflum- 


ed for the difference of Latitude, andto as' before. * | 
The ſolution ofthis Problem is eaſy, if. we apply Tables of Logarithms, 


and reſolve a Triangle, Oblique Angle, into two right Angles: So there will 
be need of no A EE or Diviſion, 
Propoſition X, 
The Latitude of rwo es ing given, aud the Quarter i in which one ” 


ſeituated from the other, to find the diſtance. 


1 ws Sroflemis the ſame with the Trigonometrical abſtra@ : two cides be. 
ing gi berical Triangle,, .and an Angle, which 1s te' to one gi- 
ven ie 20 a third ſide. For the two givea ſides are in this Geographical 
Problem, fa aha9reogrnn oftheſe two a ranger Now, an the "op 

tetoeither zon, of one quarter of the 
Face tothe oh, bye ro. tern ro. hes, 1 11's; 

he Solution of this Problemis thus by the Let rhe firſt 
Meridian be-taken for the Meridian-of the place, whoſe quarter is not given at 
the other » andin this: Meridian let choponr of Larade be noted for this place, 
Then lt the Pole be Elevated for the Latitude of the otherplace, and the Qua- 
IIS the Vertex, but letthe other end us, 59 'tothe quarter or 


ree ofthe Horizon, forthe given 
hen'let the he Clebebeturned until the notedinthe firſt Me ridi- 


20 cometothe | Arch of the intercepted en 
the Vertex and- chap, - the demanded of the two. 
' ſhall alſo have the nce of. mthe: or," Vis; 

——_ ore roving 


the ear vr gn pO 
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The Longitude of t2p0 places bein given, the Latitude of one place, and the 
quarier in which this ther! e lyetb at this, to find out the diſtance. 


Here > ot =_ again a Spherical Triangle, whoſe ſides are the diſtances 


Og Palo , 40d the Qurug < 


"£5 
. , 
a . 


t 6 Of, £46 405) 
the Globe, and by the PTaj 1 (08s oparithmict 
culation, as alſo by the com utation, We will only ſhew the Me- 


thod winch the Globe oi 


I is Gone Fe vg eth the wie 

is riot '3nd4et oY wy = C oſtie 

be cecounted in the /quator. REL 
ridian : t er wy 


more eaſy by the TY 


| , gr rare wht Ea if, 2147 2 
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:-4h, ws 936! fMhedVf "ſelthared 09"438 Tabu "M83396.18, w—_ rhe 
ye \ fparter's in hich that third 
.. from Ska d fin Bn ce'of the wird FE lu KA Fm, 
PRE IDO bericat TriandiÞ. , Wb titde ded 
Hl ap Ihe eh oy wy tow 6 gies Fs 
5 OWhicn anald tha 


Ces ty 
the Globe, hd 


2 <G 
Nl 2k 
placeth it _— hike the Ey -1 oY 
Let the degrees of two places di 


t berake the Brazen Meridian oiithe 
you pleaſe, and ler the terms be ſo thdrtheſe may repreſent the =_— 
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CHAP. XXAv.., 


d Ra! : : , Tp 
: 


Of the Vi ſible, or'$ _ Horigon. 


bs a Tor hoe Sup 
E DEE 


© 


be Horizon % | 
bike drorrs th di ee Turin rho: 
rhimdenne wks 


mulacs or,greater Altitude than P 0, ae 
be a er, After the ſame Mode if FP 
or fewer miles,  P'N.thall alſo be-of more or fewer 


4th Cauſes, that the, Ancient Hut hour have ed 
ions concerning this , of Extenſion of "For 
Ws. 19: it. the, Semidiameter Þ N of Nee pag Fs is 223 * 
les. Eratofthenes 350 fladia's, which makes 44 miles. Albertus 


50, Which makes 125 miles.” Proctus. 2006 Nadi £ is 2 hap 

OE, Patia's ipod rr Mo on ſu OIL es c 
" _ vo 

dre TS 3d Chi attain 


EATS Hep 
th eng Penta eons: ac 


a io 


Man : Oche' 
ON th Rags tow nb, ceo the 
ehis is | +Þ O be adde yr | 


axdqneter 19098 200: ſo you ſhall have T O; andit 
ſides T O N, we'know the Angie TNO to be right, or go ves, 
Therefore NT Ois found according PE TIpaten. 


da AH 


: $ dl 
= Te 
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As TO is to TN, fois the whale finws to the fnxs of the Angle NOT, 
whoſe Complement at go degrees is the Angie NT O, orthe Arch NP, which 
may be turned into mes. 

Hiry. We therefore may thence know that if this, or that quantity 
of the Semidiameter T N, or TP be taken, and another Akrinde of the Eye 
O, how great a variation there thenee is of the ſenſible Horizon. 


Propoſition IIT, 


The Altitude 4 the Eye being given on a Tower, or Mountain, to find the 
' " diftance of the laſt point, unto which the Eye extendeth it ſelf, or whieh 
the Eye can ſee. 15772 
Let PO bethe given Altitude of the Tower, in which the Eye being 'pla 
ced beholdeth all round, Therefore in the Triangle right Angle NT O, the 
given have themſelves after the ſame Mode, as in the preceeding Problem. 
Therefore the Ang/e NTP and the Arch NP ſhall be tound after the ſame 


Mode, which we have uſed in the ſolution ofthe former, 


Propolition. IV, 


The Semtdiameter of the ſenfible Horizon being given, ov the greatef# di- 
ſtance from which the Eye # ſuppoſed to ſee, to find out the Altitude of 
the Eye. of 
This is the ſame with that Problem, Fhe greateſt diſtance being given oc finding 

from which che Vertex of the Mountain is ſcen, to find the Altitude of the ourthe Alti- 

Mountain. ——"h—_ 
In the Triangle N T O, let theright Avg/e T NO be given, and the 

Angle NT O is known from the Semidiameter of the ſenſible Horizon PN : 

moreover let the Semudiaemeter of the Earth T N be given. . Therefore: T O 

ſhall be found accordingto the propartion. | 
As the whole /xws 1s tothe focane of the Angle NT O,; fois TN to TO. 

From which if you ſubſtract T P, the remaining number will ſhew the ſought - 

for Altitude of the Eye. | 


Propoit 100 V, 


The Altitude of the Eye being given, and of ſome erefteil ſeen Magni- 
tude, 4s a Tower, the Mp of a Ship, or an high Mountain ; t1 
fudthe diftunce of thi from the Eye, of fo ir the 4 of the dhyp, 
. « 1h  - 2 .h 
For Example, in the Diagram in the preceeding Propoſitions, let POF Tofind the” | 
be 'the Abiads of the Eye in the Ship, Tower, or = in. Lee-F $ dance : 
be 'the Maſt of another” Ship ; and let P'be the pornr, and*F8 the Sh Where. > 
ſealed, t_inPthbe firſt rop of the Maſt Smoy be feer- 'T >the 
point-'$'ſhall be.in the Line O N, which is the' Tangent drawn from - the''Eye 
O : for 'whatſoever is feated beneath this O'N X, that car ſerd forth no 
direX Rays. tothe Eye O : but'it muſt fodraw negr, that the /2y#ex-08 pore 
may fall intorhe right Line OX: © rh NPI UG 491 No 
Herefore the giftance FP is ſought, 04. in” which' the firſt Ray fidta 
may come to the Eye.” , 309) YO; 
In the Triangle NOT the Angle N T Ois found fromthegivenNT,T'© 
and from the right Angle T NO. And again in the Triangle right 
Angle NT S,NT, TS is, given, and the right Ang/e SNT : the 
Angle NTS, ſhall be found our : \a96 ſo the whole Angle O Þ'S\ſhall be had, 
whoſe meaſure is the Arch P'S, the diſtance Jemanded. 


Yy 2 Pro- 


7 be Compleat Part of . | ys = 


| | Propoſition ,VI. a 
On the contrary, f he ro of os Eye os My iven, and the yy from 
which firſt t þ {op ye appro abof the Ship or Tower may. be 
| ſeen, to find out ih Dy f the Tow awer, or of of the Ship. 


| Inthe Diagram of the former Propufis in the Triangle N OT, fromthe 
iven NT, TO, the Arch NPis found, which being ſubtracted from the 


wn Arch PF, - (from the given diſtance turned into yrragels. the ArcbF N, 
or the Angle NT is left. a mg Trian NCI the right Avele NT is 
ven, and N is the right Angle ; therefore Fhypotenuſaa $ ſhall be found, 
which if T F be raken, F Sis lef the demanded Altitude ofthe Tower, or 


Maſt of the Ship, or of any Mountain, 
Propoſition VII. 


The refr attion of Rays in the Air, augmenteth the apparent Semidiameter 
of the ſenſible Horizon. 


tae. . To there is a divers refraction of the Arr in divers places ; but the thick- 
of Rays in The CT «<Y how much it is nearer the Earth, Therefore alrhougl a Ray cannot 
Air, prey tp dire way to the Eye O, from the porn? fcituated beyond N, for Ex- 
yet his Ray may beſo broken in the Air, that the refract may be 

Ne Q, or the _—_ of the Earth, 


MV; 
| 


4 i; Py 


CHAP. XXXV.” 


- Ofthe three parts of the Nautick Art; and in ſpecial, of the firſt part, 
© T.. VIz." the making or eB of Ships, 


Pro. > hog | Propoſition 43 


That is termed the Nautical Artror Science, which teacheth how a Ship may 
"ap ſafely with the aſſiſtance of the wihds, be ſailed = one 167 5ky to ano- 


. ther i ough the Sea.. 
ys Winds 


Pe: zwſe in this diſci Jive t ces of theEarth are compared amongſt i them- 
Sn 9 ater or —_ to th es, and their reſpedive ſcituation 15 exami- 

placg to an0- | refore deſervedly ir is referred to the reſpeive, part of G 

cher Ol, , owl ſuppoſe = parts may conyentently, be concur of {ap got 

FE Art ſo mych uſetul to human _aany: ..1, The Art of building 

which-alſo conſidereth the motion of the 


ip in the water, or elle. 7 ITS 


ſer; it.as known., ,2, Concerning the lading of Ships. g: The Dire 
beqrytion or Sailing of a Sh Ships Þ which is-termed the Art > the Maſter, or P;lot, 


the c pwn 


neralthe {rt of us Semby, way of Rncdllen'y, unto which alſo 
ition of the Nautrich Art is molt, of-all agrecable. Andthis part with 


rdothigppertain,unto Geography than the two former, which: ere 


more —_— y referred to the Statichs, chanicks : now the Art of as 


dgth wholly depend on Geography. 
WW yin 5» | 
t T ; | Pr ropoſition II. 


| In thi\Rebricks of Ships theſe things following mult be obſ ——— 


Things tobe T, That the matter or wood be taken, which may endure very long in the 


_—— water, of which Vitrevins and other Authors are to be conſulted. Hither 
: ; allo 


hips. 


__ 
—_ 
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alſo belongeth how the Woods arg to be preparey, and their denſity to be aug- 


mented, the unuſeful moiſture a ſumed with Fire, Pitched, and defended 


from corruption. This - e muſt be taken from T/þilof 
z. Thar fuch'a Figure - OI Ship that VR, apt for a\quick 
A A a 


motion, and'miy be Emenea power. 

2: In this Fabrith, and M to che Figure, hath tint tevbſertel, that 
a Ship'may with eaſe be deſchfed againſt forms hn -*but bor ofeb thall 
treat in the Second Part, here halt ſpeak of the lakes 

4. The Mnywiinde of "Ships rtaſÞbe tnſidared, The the Ade « COM» The Mapni- 
pariſon between the Ancient and Moderns, Same ſu Sha bn Ship of rutle of Sh Ships, 
Alexandria, made by Archimedes by the Command of Hero King of Sicrly, 
arid refered 6 Plokaty of t; was of (2008 fry, he Sip f- vp 2 
Philopater' is Jiveted & by Calixemts 'ro have beenin kegth 236 PAL f 4 
breadth 38, and in highth 43 Cubs. '' The" greateſt Ships ar this day arethoſe 
of the Spaniirds, or Partugaty: they call them Cavacafts,'' 'But- of all Nations 
= Chrifieidom, ther Englifo may \ beft brag of they gallant Ships for rhe! ſervice 
of War, ' 

Fhete belongeth'to the building of Ships , the knowledge of ever 

as the Ke1l, the Retder, Ribs, Head x Stph; ſts, Tards, Cables, ey par As. 
chors, Sc. of which not only the mitter, ;fieare, and coherency, but alſo the 
Weight and Magnitude are to be explained. 

'6:+ To the Fabrick of Ships befoogerh the ill how to prevent 2 breach teak, 
vor other defedts of Ships, 

Thus meh inbrief of the Firſt Parr of the Nawith Art of building of Ships. 


. —_—— —_— —— 


}; 


= 


CHAP, XXXV1, g- 


Of the Lading of Ships, or the Second Pavr of the Nautick Are! gets 
+. oy OI e 


The "PA fo lade Ships wjthall « expreſſed by Lofts, and Fans; 
tÞ''s Tun of a Ship is ſuppoſed to be 2000 pounds weight, the Laſts twelve of the Ladivg 
2 Vans. 
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__ | " of Ships. 
| | Propatitiv IL. , nag HT 
"Tcl by rt Bich P; hight '7han kgs "oY #2 
the *omter, but [ome þ art 1s erties be ct 7 er wth 
than water, 1t fo fo'! yrefeng if of fr fans Be ht, .# ke 
He groes plact7u' Be Water; \ bk: 5 hh eh 18 


Hitherto belongeth the various nowledge of the we; gh hab, as - 
Lead, Gold, Iron, Wheat, Sand, Oy/,Wint,: the gravity of all which mult be 


om 4 rey: 
DOE acts hte ma chat the wh ft 


Stiip wick Fa pad ku the 
- fs 2A of the _ — moles is pd ie ſolidity ca 
whole | | 
oil AAad No ea; mL. 7 Maa a 399 
By ho me the Hig ''y wat 
bick equality 5 Fre guts / Ss 


my ©an ſu ſuf ſtan 7 e greater 2.56 i = awe water, by 


The demodfiration muſt be ſought ſrom the Fri 


- Book II, 


A 4 Nie DOI © 


o Sp rotten thags, fuk, thatthere « 


'n 
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:bn, the 


- we 


' not znhpo 


eat 2 e equal with 
the water which # 


4#bou 
ues. 


of the water able copfderes, 


. For althou = vity. of the Water admitteth ofthis orthat weight of 
n_—_—_ the, cn _ is lefler than the equal . gravity of By to 
s of the Water ; yet the Water hath, lefler profundity than the part 

of the Ship beneath __ Superkicies the Wor, the bottom will gox grant a 
on £0;t detain it. is. the.reaſon that Spanz/b Ships 
peat Ships os burden than Dutch, becauſe they have'the Sea deeper on the, he Shore, 


by Ra the Hlenbonts,! 8$ allo greater Ships come to Zelend, monte 


the Dutch. 
Propoſition V, 


YaShy be fe burdened, that ts weight, #r gravity, be almoſt equal to the 
erght or gravity of the Sea water, equal to the caparity of the Shipy yet 
ir kerh, ndt inthe Sea, but when # foal be brought imo any Revert, it 
"% nheth to the bottom. 


The reaſon isbecauſe theWater of Rivers is lighter than theWater of the Sea. 


Therefore if the yeight of theJaden Ship 'befalmoſt equal to the gravity of the 
Marine Water, Qicrefore it ſhall be greater than the gravity ot. River Water, 
and ſo the Ship ſhalbe ſfunk-in the River, or carried tothe bottom. Many $hips 
for this reaſon have periſhed, which have been over laden by unskilful Mars- 
ers, or not unburdened in the Mouths of the Rivers. Now how much this 
gravity ſhould be, is. known from the proportion of the Sea Water & ro River 


Water, - 26 Y -\ ' 
Propoſition VI. 


Any body fwining on the water hath that weight that the watery Males 
hath, equal to the demergent part of this body. 


Corollary. The part of the Ship being given which js under Water, the weight 


OE EB Es: Ee nr pn We. 
e fthe the part fthe Sip un 
gravity of the 


>, yt Water =o 2200 Cubick 
bf Me Sin bal tothe pa rt of 
the Ship under os] ſhall be 145000 wel So much of be the weight of 


pA M73 iP». ET UP IVY 


ONES v ai 


» . 


C4 9 01 116!;1 


tity of 
ef rwater, 


For Example, if the lp can : FT oopors un of Water we” every 
= is accounted at lies wh atisif it To theWater of z000000000 


Ja fy ths pg ar I. 900000000. 
lo Toth io ene yooma Fry jr Fae = i, hep the arefo magy Tuwns, 
The he Sant © Fan4-] carry 1200 > Lot the genes Holand Indian Ship 
800 Laſts, "RA | 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


Dems 


Of 'the third, and chief Part of the Nantick AMt;\ viz. the Art of 


Guiding, or Navigating of a Ship, and its fubdevifion of -the Four 


Parts. 
7] 


Projotricn |. 


That; is denied the Art of Guiding or Navigat 
_wnto what quarters a Ship 2s tobe 


as of a $65 », whith teacherh 
18 any [crituation of 7 it in the 


| /$ed5 that tt may come r6'thepurpoſed pls without 
enter od D ID TI gab 
4: Opec Of the 
two phces; nd ſaine.- TR 
in omirlt oxy $ " of the RE i oth 8 
brought from"one whe | | 
R_ ; thisp 


oft the fcituarion of every 


Aces are rromtas yur 1 unto t 


by 

INE chiefpart of thie Ave SSSI 
St2d8 19! | Propoltivn 1h wank 
+: h be cognirion of rhe intermedial pacecmmprebende theſe things... 


|Thi-Cinharions the places, the prociedenc of Angler, the 
%: the naikks ee th wn, Fe benlogs 


kt ob-T flands, arid Confts of 
ES 


ies A ane Grazral and al W1 andabofeciar ate 
culiar unto any place, which is+ exceeding _ IE 


uhh ers odor yes :-\For here a | 


Rip tobedrecd 


we have called 
hg os — hin» 
Winds, 


fi rewrote! ohne 
with them: Theaerſey oi 
the XVII. Chap. 


Haves oe CD betbey carry 
{Motions many 


*1 
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hortinger of thoſs Terpeſts, which Vexati- A lded Ship 
CADE 7. won uf. Sane 
yr for | 1-+ fo Tempeſts 


as when not 


Things 
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348 1) 1 NThaOwiflae Barre 117 3 Book], 
Firſt of all there is required ak e of the Ship, and reflux of the Sea, 


and the time or hour of the incngglp at every day ; the ſupputari- 
on of which is —__ the rhnrury, e et ck know this, 


: ON vn, the XVII. FILE 


— — +. Ali... 


CRHAF. XXXYIM. 
' -Bfoke (uovladge of lace; Viz. WeRgs Sour, all, we Wctt, 


\ "andthe inrermedial quarters." 
a 
Propolition l. 
"RT In every place to know the Plagas, viz. the North, South, Eaſt, and Weſt, 
$S S | boy ph te orad: SETS... ts 
The quarters <He knowledg 2 af chis + themod.n agep(lary. of all che Problems of the 
oy Ny whole Art Sf Navigation, ſeeing that a pain muſt be guided unto ſome 


A bs _ __ ER uaknown, there Non be no Oe aAd _—_ a 
ola D; ane ad & ANCIENES. 3 in this 
_ fre proc type ny cy yon. For the 
It porifoy ye they, might 
ob, and the 9 ſs 1; There» 
in thy tov heminlves to the vaſt Oceas ;: but 
ons ghar trem other 


F. ont alſo tothe Modern Na- 


The Antienty The Fateh had A Jouble Mer 
__ vigation) of cg out the quarters (now this Problem is the ſame with that 
finding our to find out the Meridian Line, andth add South quarters ; for theſe be- 

the quarters. jng _ it is eaſy to know thereſt.) Sake the Stars, viz. inthe night, 

the Be ,or the Helice,and Potary ry ſo in the extremity of the tail of 

the Ur A great fame amon 2g the Ancients)which ſhewed the North 

$fite.7 AT right hon, a br hoon ye ron en gal Wes, 
, tors ao gh ic.cltteth runt7Paraprys bo or yrane$res; 5 h. And theft theſe 
found, it 6 r el gazaricy .unto 

© 4 OE” TH deſcription, thay.hede G Cerele 

Pant ne A orthers_ Ling. being) placed above the Nor- 

—_ Low of any I, the other quarters at one fight arc:difcovered;; :Burin 

the bur the Quarity Tag. MER eng as. WC 

Se Chap.28. have ſhewatin'the XNVIITE Chapter. 

1-;*The other Method! of the 'Antients for the knowi Re pO ihe 

know the ſciruvation.or extenſion of theSboars, $0: 2nd-one Promentory' to. 

the'other:5/1For, ſeeing the q#.arterof this exte enſinwas known to themeather 
the M or-fr and Brpericncey they! in-Naviga- 

BEOS | them knowthe. other 5: (For one ing known, 

alliche relbare known:), therefore the Anrionwidd not far:depars from the 
karumens wh that _ pg" the quarferby the benefit ofthe known 
quavrer ofthe extenfionof rs. For they.could ETERETIENS uſe _r ar 
© of the Stars, and the riſing and ſetting of the Sur. ' 


3- The 


Chap.XXXVIII. Genera! GEOGRAPHY: 


3. The third Method of the Ancients of the knowledge of the quarters was 
the obſerved courſe of the Ship. For going from any place, and guiding the 
Ship to the known quarter, they were le'from the mutation of the courſe of 
the Ship to know the quarters. $A, | | ; 

4. Hence it is manifeſt, that the ghief cauſe of the dangerous and imperfect 
Navigation of the Ancients, was the ignorance ofa Method, by which every 
where in the middle of the vaſt Oepas they might know the quarters, 
and ſo that quarter-unto which the Sh/p was to be ſteered. For, as 1 have 
jaid the Method by the Stars, and the riling and ſetting Sur, cannot, be ap» 
plicd on all days, and on the hours of every day : for the mark fromthe ſcitu- 
ation of the Shoars faileth in the mid Seas in the night, neither is it ſafe e- 
nough in the day time. x 

The third Method from the obſerved courſe of the Ship hath not place when 
the Sh;p is tolled by boyſterous winds and;iempeſts, iromm one quarter to ano- 
ther, And in this caſually lyeth rhe chiefdifficulry. This I thought fit to ad- 
moniſh concerning the Modes of the Ancients for the finding out the Meridian 
Line and the North and South, by reaſon that the imperfection of theſe was 
the cauſe of the dangerous and Navigation of the Ancients, ſecing that 
they were never able tocommit themſelves to the vaſt Ocean, and therefore 
never knew thoſe Regions between which the Oceans is interpoſed ( of which 
the chict is all America, never yet fully known, ) : 

But at. this day the Method. of knowing the rn in all places, and of 
finding out the Line of the North and South, is facile, by the benefit of the ad- 
mir opritty which the Loadſione and all Irox touched by it bath been 
found to have. V:z. that all eticks not hindred by others in aty place* 
dire& their po:nts almoſt ro the- fame quarters, For there are two oppolite 
poin's in the Lozdſtone, whereof one always and in all placts turneth it ſelf to 
the North,or the adjacent quarter, the other to the South, and ſo go the other 
points of the Magnes reſpet theother quarters visz.. every points particular 
quarter : but all of them are not conſidered, but only thoſe two points, which 
as 1 have ſaid do convert themſelves to the North and Sourh, which are term- 
ed the Poles of the Magnes,one Northern,the other Southern. And the ſame vir- 
tue (much to admiration) is communicated to the Needle, but by an inverted 

and. contrary operation ot nature. For the end of the Lamine or Needle which 
is touched at the North Pole of the nes, doth aot convert it ſelf tothe 
- North, but to the South, and that end whuch is rubbed at the Sawth Pole of 
the .oadſtone, turneth not to the South bur to the North, Theſe points of the 
N?edle are alſo termed thePoles, Although therefore the Loadtone and thelron 
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The virtue of 


touched by ir have very manynotable rties, yet all may be referred to two the Loadſtores 


ſpecies or heads : one is,that virtue which doth extra@the 1ros : the other, by 
which in every place ir direQerh the two pornts of its Superficies to the North 
_ _ The former” faculty the Ancients were not ignorant of, but only 
this latter, 
zcing therefore the Magnes hath this property, thereſore by its help it is ea- 
ſ Y: « find in any part rg pct age Sear where the North or South | 16 I 
all the other quarters are known. For if thoſe porene of the North and 
South be noted in any Loadſtone, or the North and South Pole, and we have 
this Magnes in the Ship, where we are inthe Sea, when. we defire to know the 
quarters, the Loadflone being hung by a Cord that it may eaſily move it ſelf, 
will ſo direct its Poſes to the quarter of the North and Soxth, that it will ſhew 
the quarters demanded, But the Magnetic& Needle is more eaſy for uſe, whoſe 
end 13 touched at the 'South Pole of the Mages For if that this Needle be 
placed in the midite. a ſharp perpendicular pin, ſo that it Fun freely turn. 
round, the Needle reſting will ſhew by one of its ends the North quarter, and 
by the other the South, | 5-4 
From what hath been ſaid,it is caſy to make a Nautical Inflruments. 


£3 Pro- 


Th 
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Sce Prop. 6. 


No Declinati- 
on at one of 
the Iſles of 
A \f7t5s 


«The Compleat Part of © + "B6okiIIL 
'F Propoſition II. | __ 
ol make a Mariners Compaſs. mA al ' 
Let the deſcribed Circle on any Paper be divided into 32 Quarters, or degrees, 


Of rhe maki 4s 
the Arizers and let one of theſe deg. being taken for the North Quarter, be aſcribed"with 
Compaſs. theſe appellations,” '-V7z, - wittra peculiar Sign (the Flower de Luce) and the 


' found out points for-the other Quarters, v#z.: South, Eaſt, Weſt, North-Eaft, 
North-Weſt(as we have ine gm themin the Diagram in the XX Chapter.) 
Marineys term this Chart the Roſe. . | | 
Then .let the Magnetickh Needle be ſo affixed beneath'the Chart, thar-the 
middle of the 'Nerdle may be beneath its Center, and the North Pole 6f the 
Needle may be fubje&ted to the Line of the Paper unto which ane the 
Northetn Quarter, | Moreover the Paper perry ſo made, with/the Need/ely+ 
ing under, ' let ir be put upon the pointed pin, that it may bave'a free Circum- 
rotation.” . So the Index of the North, vis.. the Lilly, inany place will ſhew 
the North: Quarter, and the Indexes of the other Quarters after the ſame Mode 
wilt thew the other Quarters of the World. © And this is the Fabrick -f that 7: 
ſirument which the Seamen term the Genpafe by the help of with they*com- 
mit themſelves to the vaſt Ocean, and feck the remoreſt parts of the World; 
ſteering the Ship unto that Quarter which the LoadfionedireQeth nrito.* The 
conſtruQion of this Compaſ? is forthe places in which the Magnetical Need!? 


. 


,reſpeRteth the Northern Quarter: for the other places ſee the VI, Propo- 


ſition, | | 
'Propoſition 111. 


There are'ſo many Quarters, as there are Points in the os of every 
Horizon, that #, they are infinite : now $eamen number 16 in their ſmall 
Niavigations, 32 in thoſe that” are Moderate ; 'and 64 in the great Voy» 
ages through the vaſt Ocean. | 


Concerning this Propoſition we have ſpoken in _tle'XX, a—_— from 
whence .an accurate 'explication of it may be: drawn. ThePortugalreall theſe 
Quarters Rumbs. "The Dutch; de Cours, alſo Een Sireerk, although they at- 
tribute theſe terms alſo to the Loxodromich part, Bur when they will deno- 
minate the intermedial Quarters, they do that by the diviſion of a ſpace lying 
berweentwo Quarters. 2 | | C400 


ION res Waal 
Propoſition 'TV. 


The Magnetieal Needle (& the Poles of the Maghes itTelf) inwery few 
places doth reſpett the very garter of the North'and South, but 7» moſt 
places declingth a little from' that towards the Faſt byWelt, and rhat in 
an equal dechnation, and therefore altogether ſheweth not the true Quar- 
Ters. That geclination called Chalybodlifis” * oo on 


Yet at age ofthe Tfles of the Azores called E} Corvo, there is no dechinati- 
on, bur the Needleſheweth the exaQt Northern point, The ſame is obſer?- 
ed in ſome places of the ſame Meridian, but not in all part of it, In places 
ſcituatet from this 1nd towards the Eaff, (even to the Promontory of the pro- 
current of Africa, called Cabo das Angulhas, not far from' the Promcntory of 
Good Hope ) the Needle dedinethfrom the North towards the Eaſt in an <qual 
declination,” ev "the Tfandr of Triflan de Cunha; and the” dethna- 
tion augmenteth a. part more remote by 70: degrees, fo that it is there a- 


bout 13 degrees, then again it decreaſeth to the. places adjacent to the 


Promontory de Agulhas, where again there is no dec/ination, From that place 
r0- 


Clap. KXXVIIL Generel GEOGRAPHY. 
target _ =_ mens goes of the wr rn from the North to- 
wards the at Hamburgh, t cm rot go degrees, At Amſterdam 
at this time abonr five : for mn time paſt ir was greater.. \ f 

Now obſervations teftifie rhat this Declination doth hot remain the ſame, 
but changeth in courſe of time. Forat. London in Anno 1580 it was obſerved 
tr degyees 15 minutes, butin Anno 1622, it was 6 degrees, wates ; and 
in Anno 1634; it was 4 degrees, 6 minutes. And the obſervarions: were per- 
formed not only by the” new but old Needles alſo. Ar Paris in Amo 1649 
the Declination was obſerved 7 degrees, which in Anzo 1610 was found 8 dr+ 
wlerved in other places. * 


grees. Theſame was alſo 


Propoition V;. 


To find the Declination of the Magnetick Needle from the true quarter of 
- | the North #n any place. | 
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- Let the Meridizn Live be found from the Heaven, as we have thewed by dis Ty. rating 


will /ner Funb2ar\p the following Propoſition will ſhe 
will ſoonbe difcovered. k P fo# wil ſhew'the more eaſl 
Method for the uſe of Seamen. | X F 


Propofition' VT. 


To explain the terms of Navigation , which dre uſed in deſigning of 
' ' "this Declination, and the coryeftion of the Mariners Compaſs , 
and the Modes which Sinlors uſe ro out this Declination in the 


Sea, 


andthe Declination of the Magnericat Needle the Declinat- 
of the Magne- 
tick Needle fe0+ 


Tnthe compoſition ofthe Contpa/? the defeRt of thie Declination is amended The todes 
or corrected, vis. the Declination of the Need?e being known in the plare, which Slors 


ro find out 


for which the Inſtrument is-pre roll tive Needle triuft not be affixed to the YE pang ou 


- ” 


Line of the Chayt, which hath the 
of the North, but under that Line, whieh t rentoved - fo-nmany degrees from 
the Lirie of the North as the Declination of the Loadſtone hath been found 
to have towatds the Line ofthe Baſt, or Weſt. For ſo the Lilly, and the Line 
—_— North, will ſhew ' the ' true : , althoogh the Need/e may De- 
cline. and{Aed. Ac | 

But for the ufe of Navigation, -becaufe in givers places there is 4 different 
Dedlination, the N?ed/e ought to be fitted to the Chart, thavthat may be car« 
ried round, the Needle remaining immovable;, and the Line of that quarter 
may be brought above the Needle, which the obſerved Declination ſhall 
ſhew. For ſo the ſane Inſtrument ſhall ſerve ſor all places.., ; 

Now for the finding out. of the Declination of the Magnetick Needle 
from the true Line of the North, and South, thus many Mariners do Act. 
They obſerve ny Tr of the Compaſs in which the Sun doth riſe ; and 
the quarter of the Wet, in which the Sus ſetteth, for although that then they 
are in another place; yet they are abſent a ſmall interval from the former in 
which the Declination is not varied; Mort tp | 

'Y theſe 9n4rters of the Compaſs are equally diſtant from the grartey of the 
 Compaſiin the North, then it is afigih that the Needle in that place hath ng 
Declination, andiſo there is no riced of Corredion, but the Needle ought to 
remain undef the Line bf the North: but if the quarter of the Eaſtern 'Sin be 
further diſtant than the quarter of the Weſtern Sus from the gitarter 
of the North, then it is a, ſign that the Needle Declineth in that place 
from the true Line of the Nozth, towardsthe Weſt : but laſtly, if the guer- 
ter of theEaſtern Sun be farther diſtant thaci the Weſtern Suz from rhe 
Northern quarter of the Chart; it is a fign that the Needle declineth 

£2 2 tos 


er de Lince, arid ſhould be the Index on at Sea. 
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Things which 


withdraw the which the' Needle ts fixed, 
Magnetical .. 
Needli from irs 
natural ſcitua- 
tit, 


- S—_- * 


: 'T be Compleat Part of ' | | © Book UN 
towards the Eaſt, The quantity. of the Declination 1s thus known': let the 
Arches intercepted between the Northern quarter of the Compaſs, and the Eſt 
and Weſt quarters of the Sun, be noted let the lefler Arch be deducted fromthe 
greater, the half of the reſidue is the Declination ſought, and ſo many degrees 
the North Line of the Chart muſt be temoved from the Magnezzcal Needle. 
"This Method bath two inconveniences. . x. The Su» ſeemeth to ariſe when 
he is as yet-34 minutes beneath the Horizon, from which difference of the ap- 
parent and true ' riſing; as alſo of the ſetting, Jan error redoundeth untothe 
uantity ofthe Declination, which although is belittle in the places near the 
Frquater, et in places ſomewhat remote 1rom the. /iquazor, it may aſcend 
unto two degrees. 2. The Sun oftentitnes ariſeth covered with Clouds, which 
are almoſt perpetual in the Torrid Zone, | 
Mariners uſe alſo ſometimes another Method which is leſs ſubje@ to errour, 
viz. they obſerve the quarter of the Compaſs, in which the Ju 15 diſcovered 
any time after his rifiog,' and at that time they obſerve the A/tzzude of the 
Jus, Then after noon they ___ or wait; untill they find the S#z.tocome un. 
to the ſame Altitude ; which being found, they obſerve the quarter of the Com- 
paſs in which the Sun was then beheld ; from theſe qugriers or Arches interce- 


- pted berween- them and the. guarter; of the North ,, the Declipation of the 


Needle is found, after the ſame Method that weave ſpokenot.. ., 4 

Sometimes Mariners skilful in T-1gonometyy, or by the help of;ati univerſal 
— uſe a third, or fourth Method, Viz. when that immediately by 
one obſervation the Declination of the Need/e muſt be enquired, to know the 
quarters. For eithef they obſerye the quarter of the Compaſs in which the 
Sun riſeth or ſetteth ; or they obſerve the quarter in which they tound the Sur 
at any obſerved Altitude; Then by -a Triagonomety ical Calculation, or a Catbo- 
lick Plamſphere, they find in what quarter the Sus truly ſticketh at this time 
of the riſinggor A/titude, The difference of this or that quarter obſerved on 
the Compaſs, is the very Declination of the Needle. 


Propoſition VII. _ .. qt boils ml 


Toſherw thoſe things; which toithdvaw the Maghetick Needle from. its na- 
tural ſceruation in any place and therefore axe the Gauſes that it ſheweth 
not the quarters as it oughtio do. 1! Wy 

. The chiefare theſe. - x, The blunt extrewity, or leſs ſharpneſs of the pin on 

2. Some matter it the hole thar receiveth- the 


Needle, 3. If the Paper or Roſe lyeth beyond its Horizontal ſcituatian: 
4: Some. admiſſion of Ay. 
true ſhewing muſt be avoided, 


5. 'The vicinity of Iron ; thele-hindrances of the 


- 


a 


+ ChaþpXXXIX. General GEOGRAPHY: 


"CHAP. xXx © 
” Of the Hiſtiodrothe oy: Lie of the courſe of a Ship. 


His is the moſt difficult rt of all Geography, of which ſome Authors The Line of 
5 "and very many fo falſely, that the Readers _ —Eaqapn 
tould gain nothing frofn their, wrzrings bur a confuſed imagination, 'and ne- moſt difficulr 


Ver underſtand the matter it ſelf,” But we will endeavour as much as is poſſi "_ Grogr a 


have Written fo obſcure 


-_ 


ble to gives clear and'diſtin exptication, and there is required in the Reader *” 
an attentive conſideration. : | 


Propoſition L. 


1 'I'y 


. Tf that any two places be [fugted in one Meridian, or if that another 
” place be Peerage rom forme place towards the quarter of the North, or 
South, that ſameplace ſhall be places towards the ſame quarter of the 


North, or South, from.alt thoſe. places or points, which are interpoſed be- 

tween thoſe two places firſt afſumed. One of the two places lying inthe 

ſame Meridian, from anothry, and from all intermetial poimt s,s ſcituated 
. towards the ſame quarier.of the North; or South, : 


The truth of the Propoſition is manifeſt if that it be rightly conceived. By pla- of the iciruss + 
ces intercepted between two porntr or places, are underitood all points, which tion of two 
are the intercepted Arch of the great Circle: dtawn through the two pornts —— 
firſt allumed ; or the points of that Arch which ſheweth the ſhorteſt 


diſtance. Let that place at which the ſcituation of the other place is expend- 
ed, be termed the firlt; and rhat other whoſe ſcituation is expended, be term- 
ed the ſecond, And for the more eaſy underſtanding, the firſt place is fo to 
beconceived, that it may be in the ſame in the: middle of the whole Farth, 
or in the middle of the circumjacent Regions, 'and by reaſon that it is ſcituated 
in the BYy:zen Meridian of the Globe, infinite Verticals are drawn'through 
it by the circumjacent places to. the Horizon, and fo the ſcituation of all the 
reſt of the places is expended at-it, or the diſtance from the Meridian of it, or 
of its Angles which they make vertical with the Meridian. 

The Cauſe of the Propoſition js, becauſe that the Angle which the Meri- 
dian-of he firſt place maketh with the vertzcat of the firſt place drawn 
through that ſerond place,denoterh the ſcituarion of the ſecond to the firſt, or to 
the quarter, Now if we conceive all che / -5-r4 interpoſed between the rwo 
places afſumed of one Meridian. ( for theſe” are they of which the one towards 
the other lyeth towards the quarter of the North, or South) it is maniſeſt; that 
the Meridian of every one of 'them 1s the fame with the vertical, which is 
drawn through every one from or through- either place aſſumed, that is, that 
there 15 no Yoele between the Meridians and verticals. Wherefore the place 
aſſumed is ſcituatedat every iriterpoſed point towards the givaytey of the' North 
and South, 2 

Propoſition IT, 


If that any two places be aſſumed in the Zquator, unto one of which, oy the 
firſt, the ſcituation of the other or fecond be tobe examined, the ſpcond 
ſcrtyated from the firſt in the chief quarter ſhall be the Eaſt, or Weſt, and 
the ſecond ſhall be fer twated in the Come Cardinal quarter, to all the places 
interpoſed © of; owe place of evo lying in the (ame Xquatot 'from another, 

8 _ = all intermediat pornts,rs ſcituated tothe ſame quarter of the Eaſt 
07 Welt. h "4 F 


Fot the ttiore eaſy underſtaiiding of this, let arty place in the F£quator be 
takeo, and ſo plactdthat the Wooden Horizon may become the Horizon of it, 
that 


354 


. 


The know- 
ledge of = 
Lines which a 
Ship makerh, 
dependerh on 
this Propoſits- 
#3 


'8 => 
cen the Meridian, and this Vertzcal, as the Angle ſheweth "ap roles of 
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that is, that the Poles of the Earth may be in the Horizon it ſelf, Then let the 
ſecond place in the X£quatorhetaken, whoſe ſeituation or quarter we conſider 
at the firſt , It is manifeſt thatit isthe chiefquarter ofthe Ea#, of 
Weſt. For the Hiquator is Vertical to it, which is drawn from the- firſt 
place the ſecond tothe Horizon, and cutteth the Meri- 
dian Line at right Ang/es. e ſame is alfd true concerning all the interjeted 
points, which if that hey be brought 0 the Bra Meridian, the Wooden Ho- 
rizon ſhall be their Horizon, and the Afquator (hall be the Prime Vertical of 
them, which cutteth the Meridian Line at right Ang/es,. and paſleth through 
the ſeco Therefore this ſecond ſhall be ſcituated to all thoſe in- 


terjeced pojnis in one and the farhe Cardinal quarter of the Eaft, or Weſt. 
Propoſition 111. 


_ If that the ſecond place with the firſt be'not ſcituated in one and the ſame 

. Meridian, and both of them be not in the Xquator ; the ſecond place 

© ſhall not be ſcituated to the firſt, and to all interpoſed points in ane and 
the [ame quarter, but in divers quarters at divers points, | 


in 


| From this Propoſition depehdeth the knowledge of the Original of Lines 
which the Ship DIES therefore the Reader muſk DR to, under- 


ſtand it. | | 
Let atiy two places be taken in the Globe, which neither of them are in the 
gqaator, nor 1n one Meridian ( for in theſe two kinds of ſcituation the quar- 
ter of the ſecond is not varicd at the intermedial places ) for Example, 
Let Amſterdam be taken for the firſt place ſrom whence the Voyage is to be 
begun, and Feryambuckin Bra/iliafor the ſecond, or unto which the Voyage 
is appointed, Let Amfterdam therefore, be brought to the Braſ{ Meridian ; 
and for the Pole be. Elevated for the, Latitude of the ſame, ( for ſo the Wooden 
Horizon repreſenteth the Horizon of the place), let the Quadrant be affixed 
tothe Vertex, and let it be applyed to Fernambuck, it will thew the quarter in 
the Horizon in which Fe & lyeth from Amflerdam, And the 4rch inter- 
jeRed between theſe two places exhibiteth op, the Globe.the intermedial posnzs, 
It muſt therefore be ſhewed, that the quarters.ia, which Fernambuck lyeth from 
every. one of theſe pornts, are notthe ſame, bur all divers, or that from eve- 
one of thoſe intermedial-places Fernambuck. doth not lie towards one and 


the ſame quarter.. ; 

For the A of this we muſt repeat from the preceding Dodtrine 
that the Ang/e, with the Meridian of this aſſumed place, maketh with the 
Vertical paſſing through the other place, ſheweth rhe quarter of another 

cd 


from ſome: one place aſſumed; or the Arch of the Harizon in 


Fernambuck from Amſterdam, which the Quadrant with the Braſs Meridian 
maketh (which is of Amſterdam it ſelf). | 

Therefore to prove the truth of this Propoſition, let what points you 
pleaſe be taken between Amſterdam and, Fernambuck in. the Arch ſubjeR to 
the Quadrant, and let the Meridians —_—_— by them be conceived. 
It is beſt to take thoſe pornts, through which on the Globe the Meridians pals, 


( or the Circles of Longitude,) becauſe therefore the Quadrant palleth 
through every -one of theſe places, and Fernambuck it ſelf, it will repreſent 
the Vertical of eyery place, in which Fernambuck lyeth from them. There- 


fore the Ang/es which un maketh with. the Meridians of each place, are the 
Angles of! ition, and ſhew. the quarters in. which, or towards which Fernam- 
buck lyerh from every intermedial place. Now theſe Ang/es are unequal, and 


ofa different Magn:1ude, therefore the quarters alſo towards which. Fernam- 
buck lyeth from thoſe places are divers, Now that theſe Angles are unequal 
is manifeſt from the very ſight, or moreevident if that by any interval of the 
Compaſs you draw an Arch. from each point, and meaſure chele Arches. inter- 
zepted between each Meridian and the Vertical ; or if that-we have ready 

by 
y 


n— 
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by it ſelf a Crooked portion; which may be fitted-to the Shferficies of the Globe; 
54 if that» the places themſelves be brouggtit1 othe Brazen Meriditn, and the 
Pole be Elevated for their Eatrtude ; let the rart be applyed'to the Ver 
71ex, and to Fernambuck, and in that ſcituation Tet the Yegtres of the HMych ofthe 


Horizon be reckoned. —\ ;..  _ | | | 
Corollary. Therefore the ſlreight Vined and Sea Maps are very defeRive, 


which do ſo repreſent the places, that.if that any two phaces be taken, at one of arcdefetive. 


which the ſcituation or quarter ofthe othit be examined, thiis'othek doth ſeem 
to be in one ahd the ſame quarter from theintermediaſ places, which yords falſe. 
The cauſe of the fault is, that-they exhibir the Metidians Parallels,” which yet 
do meet in the Poles : but Seamen segard not this fault)* ſo-that they-do but re- 
late the Courſe or quarter which they ought to haye obſerved in Sailing from 
one place to another, v OP - 1 "OP > - ia Oe 0 OO 
- ®" Vropoſition; ry ol 
If a Voyage be 't1 be made, or that's Ship be to Sail from one plate 10 anc- 
ther ( which two places are'tiot in one Meridian, 'or both ofthenyin the 
Fiquator ) by a moſt ſhort cut, or by thu means, that it may'never re- 
ca from the interpoſed Arch of the Vertical, th _ a Voyage the quar- 
ter changed every moment, or the quarter becometh another - and 
_— into which the Voyage is to be taken, or the Ship « to be 
Satled. | 0191 


This Propofition is manifeſt from the foregoing! *For-ler the Voyage be 3ce Prop. 3. 


taken from Amſterdam to Fernambuck by the. neareſt>way, that is} through 
the Arch of the Quadrant affixed at Amſterdam, and paſſing throughby Fer- 
nambuck, Becauſe therefore every where in the whole Voyage, or in every 
point the Voyage ts directed towards Fernambiich, "and it'is fſhewed in thepre- 
cedent* Propofitzon, that the quarters ire divers; Yownrds* which" from thoſe - 
middle pornts Fernambucklyet Kerncarrb hy manifeſ?, that the quarrer: be- 
cometh another and another in'every niqment, and iff Rady port; intowhich 
the Ship is to Saif, or to be'Sailed;tharit ta = re nuþht rare 4 OY 

But if rhar the places be ſcituated in one Meridian, or if that beth be in the 
AEquator, the Cate is otherwiſe. For in them the fame quarter of the Voy- 
ge of the North or South remaineth* > in theſe the Cardinal quarter of the 
aff or Weft. , who 


Propoſition V, 


A Voyage cannot be ſo undertaken, or a Ship ſo direfted, that it may tend in 

 rath moment to other, aud other quarters, but for ſome time at the leaft 

* "whilſt it « moved, it tengeth to one andthe [ame quarter in appearance, 

Therefore whilſt we are to Sail from one plate t& another,” fuch a way, or 

line of 4419 is moſt comvenient, whoſe every two near points \ are ſcitua- 

iy one and the ſame quarter.in foew, although that ths way br not the 
orteſi, y | 4 | 


A Ship catgot tend from one ine to. 40other in,a moment of time, but A $iipin « 


edn og ch time at the it tendeth to it. (Moreover it moment can» 
fs be done: Tha 


can by no mean; - tharthe S-am%%# thould know the quartersy/ynto 
which the Ship ſhould be ed, {that ariother quartet Were fo often tobe aſ- 
umed. LN EL ACCIN TLTYL Rs 44413 79. nd | 
Therefore it is evideri6; that that . re haedrbeieds {s moſt com- 
modious for Navign D dowd | $7 oEPE y vicine be eary ſeituate#in one 
and the fame quaztef, fo, that" the Ship-cmay be continually dir 'urftd* one 
quarter, and ro "cotne by ſuch" po, Mie 9 4ppointed:; This being 
ſuppoſed, ler us enquire; Whatway i$1 t of the Ship. Which 
way indeed, if that the places'beffcituat 4hall be part of the 


M4 


4 


+T be Compleat Part of | |  "Beok LIL, 


ator, that way hall be a ofthe Aiquatr 
this hoe penting in ls Ces 


ll be. a 
cle beides theſe, that be pv! oy 6 cb not that Circle, as we ſhall 
ſhew in the le, hurry hl | "= 


, > Propoſition VI, 


I rhat 4 Voyage. be. appointed, or that a. Ship be diretted to the North 
ow Hae if chat the e o Ship be Gr and the ce wud 
Che in in one Meridian), 4 line of the Motion of the "ip it ſelf 
ſhal bs apart of the Meridian abs, 1 


See Prop. x; pow from the firſt Propoſition of this Chapter. For the place requir- 
of this the intermedial places,that is at the points of the Arch of the Mer:41 an 
ay owns pours er of the North and South, as is there ſaid. 
And by the preceeding Propoſition ſuch a way is commodious for Navigation 

—— to Neck. I whoſe go two vicine poiyts are ſcituated in one and the 
ſame-quarter, W more h of the Meridian is ſuch a way, 
that ſhall be the way brelpes Rring Morton ofthe Shih, viz. which the Ship by 
by Viagien > deferibeth whilſt that it is con y direQted or ſteered to the 

ort 5 or b 


Propoſition VII. 


nted from any place ſcitwated inthe Equator to- 
Veſt rb a the line of the Motion « a portion of the 


* If that aVoyare be 
and oe or 


Equator it ſelf. 


$ce Chap. 2, We have ſhewed in the Second. Propoſition, that if two places be taken in 
henee, the ſecond unto ahi V. ys is ap* 
Bar - 
d points, that is, from the points 4 the Arch * the 
pup ray Ship: is continually direted unto theſe 
—_ the Arch of the between theſe two places 
aun, the way of the the. Ship, And becauſe that we ſuppoſed in 
the V. - Popfgeces that ſuch a way #..K. two places is to be choſen, and 
is commodious for Navig avigation, viz. whole every two vicine points are ſcitua- 
ted in one and the ſame quarter, ſuch a portion of the Aiquator ſhall be choſen 
for the way of the Shyp. 


Propoſition VIII. 


If that a Voy e be undertaken any p place ſeituated without the Aqua- 
tor, towards the Eaſt or Welt quarter, Jo that the Ship continually may 
be lirelted- to dither of theſe quarters, the circumference of the Direct 
Circle ſhall not be the line of the Motion of the Ship, but the Parallel of 
the Equator, viz. + the Circle of the Latitude i place, from which 


the Voyage is appointed. 


For becauſe that # Ship, whilſt ir tendeth from one He to another, is 
pain have reſpeQ to tons uerit's it will nor remain in the Verti- 


idian, viz. which is 
wy xr} of the or Rn ofthe Latitude of the 
Dye the departure was 01h 


For every, point of t his Crrcle is ſuch, 


rrp nn lines of this Circle brought uato them may reſpe the 
guartey of a ns Wet och ie po points. Furthermore bu 


© One 


of the my, hore tit is ſuppoſed to be [-wjongs vr ru theſe 
quarters , Wways al, reaion rat an 
- L tall ors rhe thr das inn, Salk the other townr $ 


two points of this Pa 
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one-and the ſame of the Eai?, aid Weſt, andthe Ship is ſuppoſed 
conitioually to be unto this quarter, neither is there any-other Line 
on the Globe; whoſe poirtsy are fo direed; theretore it followerth, that. the 
way of rhe Motiof! bf the Ship is this Parallel of the Latitude of the 


place. | | 
- Corollary.” Erom the Three preceeding Propoſitions we tolle, that if a 71.. ; 
Voyage be undertaken from any place, or that the Ship be continually Cire- Ship = &rhy 


Ged rowards any Cardinal porme, that the way of the Shup is Circular. 


Propoſition IX. 


If that a Voyate be a ry from one place to another ſcituated inthe 
ſame Parallel, or Cirtle of Latitude, thi way of the Ship ſhall be a 
portion of that Parallel, although this be not the ſhorteſt way. 


For that /ie is choſen for the Navigation of the Ship, by which we ar- 

rive at the place appointed, by direQing the Ship continually unto one and the 

fame quarier. And arty two of the points of the Parallel of the Circle arc 

_ ar: ar the portion of the Parallel ſhall be the way ofthe Motion 
the Ship. : 


Corollary. There is therefore a threefold ſcitnation of places, from one of a threefold 
which to the other, when a Voyage is undertaken, the way of the Navigation firmrion of 


is the Periphery of the Circle. 1. Ifthat both places be in one Mer:d7an. 
z,' If that both be in the A#quator. And 3. It that both be in one Parallel or Cir- 
de of Latitude. In th&two former kinds of ſciruarion the way or: /zne of Na- 
vigation is the ſame with the diſtance or ſhorteſt way: bur inthe third ſcitus 
ation the Þ»e of the Nervie ation is divers from rteſt way... For' this: is 
the Arch of the greateſt Cirtle interjected between-zwo places.” |/In any other 
citifation of places the way of the Navigation cannot be the Peraphery of the 
tre, as we Thall ſhewin the following Propoftiom, * 21123 3:'5 11h] 


Propoſition” X. © LV 


Tf that # Voyact bewtndertaten fromcany place) toward; My warter not 

7 Cardinal, Þ that the Ship may b1\Vokrenuatly _ Fe A quarter. 
the Motion 4 the Ship 15 noÞ\Cipeul ay, but acyboked lineg and incompaſ- 
ſong the Eart with infact betrdgrunt windings. 1 5), | 


Let us conceive a Ship to Sail from ſome place, when ſhe hath arrived to the 
vicine Meridian point, it.is direted towards the poznt of the following, or 
fbareſt Meridian, which'is \ſtituated in the fame: puarter unro'the firſt parne, 
in this'ts firſt ro the firſt plate; and fo morevver in the following Mer:4:- 
a5. Now "theſe potitt'y of all the Meridians dohot' make the Periphery of 
the'Cirde but « folid crooked Helicoid63. A diſtin@explicarion of this matrer 
is more eaſily ſhewed on the Globe, than by many words. © ,*. 


Loxody is a way or /ine of Motion which the Ship maketh whilſt it mo- A defiricionof 
veth frofn ors 


Fee continually towatds one > 

This if the Nominal Jeflhiztion i but | the Efential defmitien tof this line, 
that is the Khowledge of the Nature and Propettiesof it, is moſt difficult, for 
neither is wh Helix as maty think, neither: dort- irdepend on any property 


of the Lo who- fy that it hath its exiſtericy thence, becaude the Ship 
followetli th eoddu@t of the Loadfene, neither is it compoſed of he #1;nure 
partitles eripbe#ier, ns! Nonnius faith (which is manifeſt from the 
very Parallel Cirtles, which are trade from the fame Morion of the Ship as of 


208: icarives of Snelling: plaing who ſaith that 
Loxodyomiy 1s an Helicoidical line inthe Superficies of the Terreſtrial Globe, 
Which a-right /zxe touthiffg about every where with the Merid:2ns in total by 
contact it comprehenderh thoſe points equal Angler to thoſe. drawn —_ 
Aaa nelt1s 


yhot Cardizad.' the wordeMro- 


358 


- .*t6 be drawn fromthe vicine Meridian, - 


a- 4 


dg 


1 AID ver byt bis, 
FF. 


©  T be Compleat Part of Book IH: 
$»tllins doth not explain how ſuch a Tanger ought. 46..be conceived, or how. 
robe drawn'::and: to ſpeak properly, Loxdromy-hathnat 7351 lines Tangent, 
becauſe it is'a ſolid line when that Tangents arc drawnito plain /1nes to a curya, 
fire : forin ſokid /enes infinite Tangemts may be brought to any pornzs. Marcy, 
over that definition may agree alſo to other draughts of /nes when untoagy 
point of ſuch a Aeridiaw, ſuch « Tavgems, and Crooked /zne may be conceive 
Alſo our definition may. be thus propoſed ;: Loxodromy # acrooked line ex- 
compaſſing the Earth with many windings, every point of which (yeth from all 
its other points in.appearance in one and the ſame quarter ; or 1n which if that 
7wpo points be taken, one point Hyeth from another, and all the mtermedial 
points ## one quarter ; or from int of which if that circular Arches be 
drawn unto. all the reft of tht pountsg14heſe Arches mate equal Angles with 
theMeridian, tohich paſseth through all-theſe ſeveral yoints, The detnition 5 
eſſential. LAN * till Yong | Te 
Propoſition XI. 
.. If that a Voyage be undertaken from one: wp} to.anotber, which « not [citua- 
11: Fed tbe. formey'in the ſame Mes an, or Xquator, .uor Parallel, 
[| xd ral tbe whole Veybge the Ship bediretied unto that quarter, uy which 
the place o__—_ # ſcrtuated from the place of the departure, you ſhall ne- 
age come tolbe place tekened, but cant inually the Ship ſhall 
e ) oy | | 


£4 
be Hoved mor and more from He ; - 


4 4 


| y of Arvigation ſeemed Miraculous to Mariners when 


* 3 o "3 LFY no b 
. 
© £ 
. 


perty in Na- that it "was firſt obſerved, whichihappened in the tune of Perrus Nonnrgs the 
vigation. Poriuguez Mathematicran; who wrote two Books of this Subject; alter him 


The cauſe 
therecof, 


di 395 


c— are. in the #iquzator, . the. Ship ſhall be,guided: intexhet. quarter, an wh 


k -G G 110 7 $547 91'31 id. vo TJOLIO) / TTIV ? 4%; IS, 
% 2. When. #&yage is tabe undertaken. from one place to another, .and both 


many Mathematzrians laboured inthe explication of this matter, or Crooked 
Has: and hilly, Marimers found-it oe for the Nawtich ule,, and thence 
Taklts wet Bew!: j 207005 La, + es role ©: jig 
But the Cauſe of this Phenomenon is,that the Ship beipg contintally direted 
unto that guartey in which the ſecond ſace from the firſt 1s ſcituated, it remain- 
eth not in the Periphery intercepted berweentheſe places, but whilſt that it 
cometh to one poirz, becauſe here is a new Horizon, and another guarter the 
extenſion of the afumed Cour, and thits is contnually done, m the following 
zormts, thente exiſterh r) ar ehicerdical tine, in which whilſt that the 
Ship is-motad.inſorne plites;itis core and) mote removed from the determined 


place, and elſe where itapproacheth. more 


9 1603 5 vivts 361 5! 


« 


. 
: 


parker iy: 

- xy , - 1 of the 2 ld > th, 

0 « the Sbifr is conti jo be direttedre this | vorth. South, 

1211:ax a[Mer tatanis choſen for the way of the Ship, i.will arrive 
at the other place. WoW YE! 5:4 330.4 3131 00 DOW: { > 4 

* 4 , > 24 oY 


' i 


(1193 : 


the 


other place from the firſt, that is tothe gaariey of the Euft or Weſt, or-the 
Line otche At quator 13 tobe. taken for the way of the Stup. - : 


A | 

3. When: a #dyage is tobe, undertaken fromonegplace another, and that 

ey are both ſtiruated in noe Parallel of. the /auater;che Ship,is not to be [rh 

ded unto thatqwarter, inwhith this other place from ghe firſt ygrh, or which 

is. extended-dromthe firſbrothe other, for the Ship would neyex arrive mt the 

other platey but would go with infinite windiogs about rhe Earth: tow ards the 

Poles : but \the-Courſe muſt be to the pwarter of the Eaſt or Weſt, for 

whilſt that che Ship tendeth unto that, i deſcriberh by its Motion the Parallels 
of the Aiquarer, and foarriveth at the other place. | | 

Us 1a | 4. When 


- 
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4 When a Voyage is to be made from one place to her which are nei- 

ther in one Merid/an, neither both in rhe or, lot 1n one Parallel of the 

Aquator, the ip muſt not be guided unto that quarter, in, which the other 

lace wb the firſt yerh, for it der har to the other place, 'bur the 

tion of rhe $6 would deſcribe the Loxodrome, which would not paſs 
through another place : but the courſe mult be direQed unto that quarter, in- 

to which whilſt that the Ship moveth,*it deſcribert the Loxodrome which 


paileth through another place into 4 $16 So: whoſe Angle with the Me- 
ec 


ridian is "jag to the inclination of the Loxodrome, which pallerh through thoſe 
two p 
A theſe follow from the prececding Propoſitions. 


Propoſition XIE. 


Tsfinite Loxodromes may proceed, or be conceived from any place of the 
{by as there are nay Verticals,” bug yet there ave only 28 reckoned 
lace, viz. 7 in the Quadrant between the Meridian of the 
place, roo Paralet , the place, forhat they divide that right Angle 
into 8 equal parts, and ihe 1 mow are diant an equal Angle. Tet rhe 

” Parallel oft is termed an eighth Loxodrome. | 


But hey are called by hel ſame Names by which the Winds, or quav12ys are ofthe cumber 


named. bn the Globe 
,—wang from the Center rl the © Compoſer, or alſo from other pornts of the Meri: 
1an. | 
But in Nawtich uſe the intermedial Lox64romes are denominated by 2 di- 
ſtance from the adjacent Loxodyomes, for Example, it a'third part, « fourth 
part more North, more Eafts 


CRE XIV. >, 
24,4 Loxodroinie imterce of” almoſt acroyding to the 
ſenſe, tqutat to the tes rite Ted ain Triangle, whoſe one 
* , Cathetus of; ow, rp Pfr ae Lea thaſe two places, the other 
'Catherus # qual. difference of de of the- places rakes in 1he 


Parallel, * ich} 5 is «he midabe vY 


Such Triangler are termed Lebarkes | 
taken for an accurate Ca/culatzon, that a ſoma} 
places Whoſe difference of Latiredeis only ne ary 


ow A ro Propofition x94 bod 


Tht parts of hy Landdroais nol Poa tar ae- 
dr imeront ave equal. —_— . _ 
Therefore many ſmall Leondeniact Tri les, are ated in = Lone 
drome, of which if that the Loxodrome of one be ſupputed, you have the quan- 
tity of the Loxodrome from one place into another, whoſe Latitude is 


known, 
Propoſition XVI 


The Latitude end difference of Longitude of two places being gi wad {1 $27 


f1 Ly by which you may Sail from one place to another 
169, s pring oy rvenon the Globe, ori in a Map, £ find out the Zo 
unto Aich the 


ip is to Sail, or to be brought from one place to the other. 


; Porales f thoſe Foo: Places, 
| Bue phiivery near aretobs 


\ 


are be to and torn round 2bour the of Lozoqromes. 


What Trian- 


thay be interpoſed; VIZ. Eltrare texmed 


Loxodromes. 


The chief 
blem in 


This is the chief, or _rath#t the only Problem of the whole Art of Navi- ic anote 
gation, -unto which all the reſt are referred. If that there be no difference of —_ 
Latitude, the Loxodrome ſhall not be the way of the Ship, butthe Para'- _—_ ths. 


Aaa2Z lel red. 


— 
%. 


Of Sea Charts. 


Sce Chap. -2, 


 T be Compleat Part of Book III, 


lel of thoſe places which yet is commonly termed the eighth Loxodrome, be. 
cauſe after the ſame Mode as the other Loxodromes, it is generated by the Mo- 
tion ofthe Ship which is direfted tothe Eaftern or Weſtern chief quarter. 1f 
that therefore there be no difference of Latztude, they ſay that the eighth Zog- 
odrome Ovught to be taken, and the Ship muſt be ſteered to the chiet Or:enral 
or Occidental quarter inthe whole Navigation, For although it be not dis. 
rected to the appointed place, yet by this falſe direQion the Shzp ſhall be 
brought to the place. = 

If that that there be no difference of Longitude, the way of the Ship ſhall not 
be Loxodromical, but a part of the Mey:4ian in which both the places lie, 
and the quarter of the North or South, is taken for the direction of the 
Ship. | 
Fur if the places given be of a different Lafitude and Longitude, and that 
you are minded to work by the Globe, let the given Latitude be noted on the 
Brazen Meridian, and it the Parallel of one Latitude have in it the Genter of 
any Compaſs, or from whence the Loxodromical lines were drawn, let this be 
brought on the Globe ro the Meridian under the noted degree of Latitude : 
thee foe the Globe be turned round, until ſo many degrees of the _—_ 
paſs h the Meridian, as there are degrees in the difference of F 
tude ; and then let it be obſerved whether any point of the Loxodrome brought 
from the Center be under the noted point of the Meridian. That is the Lox- 
odrome ſought, and it ſheweth-unto what - quarter the Ship is to be direted 
that it may arrive from the given unto the place given: if that there be 
no point of the Loxodrome under the noted poznt of the Meridian, the Loxo- 
drome intermedial between thoſe rwo near to that point muſt be raken. 

Bur if that the Center of any Compaſs be to be found in neither Parallel of the 
Latitude from which the Loxodromes were drawn, let ſome Loxodrome be 
choſen, which may appear near to that demanded, and let it be brought to one 
point of the noted Latitude, or of the Meridian, andlet the Globe be turned 
as before, until that the difference of Longitude paſs through the Meridian. 
This being done, if that any point of the aflumed Loxodrome be under either 
noted porn ofthe Meridian, .the taken Loxodrome ſhall be that which is de- 
manded, If that ſuch a point be not found, another Loxodrome muſt be taken, 
eegyou muſt do as before, until ſuch an one be found ; any point of which be- 
iog found, let it be removed under the other noted point of the Meridian, or at 
_ _ long interval from it, —_—_ <> po Ew  RGaoNs from 

ole it, amongſt which it is to be conceived as the midſt, - 

In Sea Charts it is performed after this Mode, as the quarter of 1 gn 
is found from ths which Method in Maps of equal degrees of Latitude, is 
faulty, but in Maps of unequal degrees of Latitude it accurately enough diſco- 
vereth the Loxodrome or quarter unto which the Jh7p is to be Sailed. 

Alſo Mariners have another Methed eaſy enough, in which by the ſolution 
of a plain right angled Triangle the Loxodrome of Navigation is found : but to 
that Method they uſe a Tab/e, which they call a Tab/e of cacreaſing Latitude, 


of which we have ſpoken in the the XXXII. Chapter. 


"CHAP. 


CHAP. XL. 


Chap. XL. General GEOGR A PHY: 


Of the chief Problem of the Art of Navigation, viz. of finding out g 
place in the Maps unto which, the Voyage being performed, we ar- 
rive at a certain time, or of finding out the Longitude and Lati- 


tude of this place. 
Propoſition -T. 


The quarter cannot be known, anto which the Ship is tobe Sailed, that it 
come wnto the appointed plate, except that the place be known in 


which the Ship was at that time, 


E have ſaid in the former Chaptey that this is the chief Prod/em of the 


Mariners Art concerning the finding out of the quarter, unto which 
the Ship is to be direted, but that cannot be found, 
known, whence the Ship is to be directed. Therefore the ſolution of the Pro» 


blem for finding out the place is neceſſary. 
Propoſition II. 


except that the 


lace be 


To find the place inthe Maps at which the Ship arriveth or toucheth at any 


Time, 


This is that work which the Dutch call Her befteck in de pas-kaert. | They The fioding 


note with a Pin every day onthe Map the 


unto whi 


they 1 


the 


the place in 


Ship to have touched, that by this means they may diſcover in what place they the Ship at «- 


are, and unto what 


quarter the Ship is tobe Sailed. They uſe a threefold »y time arri- 


Methcd in this affair, as'they ſuppoſe this or that to be more rightly ob« '**: 


ſerved. 


1. The Rhumbe being obſerved in which the Ship was directed from the place 
of the firſt day, or from. the place given on the Map, or the Rhumbe in which 
the Ship was moved, and the quantity in the interim of the Voyage made, being 


obſerved : theſe two things 
on the Map : Let the Ru/e or 


ed to the place of the former day,” or from whence the Ship 
other S542n4 be applied to the werne /ine which repreſenterh the: obſerved 
quarter or courſe : let the point of the Shank be noted with Chalk, which is im» 


* minent over the place of the departure. Then by the interval of the C 


being known, the place of the Ship is found thus 
Compaſs be S—_ one Shank of ir be appli- 
rted, let the 


aſs 


let the miles of the performed Voyage be takeg from the oppoſite Scale, and let 
arture, but let the Rule 


be moved on the /zne of the 
the noted point of the Rule. 


one foot of the Compaſs be put upon the place of the 7; 


ter until the othe 
he place of the Map that is ſubje to that point two pair of 


r foot-of. the 


Compaſs touch 


Pilots without 
a Kule, with 


in that ſcituation of the Ra/e, is that demanded, viz. in which the Ship p_—_ 


then is: 


But if that you. determine to find out more accurately the point onthe Map 
by Catre/4:0n,. or the place of the Ship it: ſelf;;the Problem ſhall bethis r/The 
Latitude and' {.ongitude of one place being given, and the guarter being given 
19 which they Sailed unto the other place, with the Voyage performed; 'ro find 


out the 'Latitude and Longitude of the other. 
you may more accurately note” the tup 

2, The: quarter being abſeryedy in.one- known 
and the Latitude of this other, or Elevation of this 
the 1c.tuation of this other place on the Map. 


For: theſe 


of the Ship on the Map. 


beiog found, 


lace to another unknown, 
Pole being obſerved, ro 


* 


Leg 


Problem. 
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A ' Let ohe ſhank of the Rule be applied to the quarter obſerved near the place, 
and let the other (bank be placed on the place known (or whence the Voyage is 
begun ) and make there on the/ ſhant' a:mark with a Chalk. Then let the 
ſhank applied to the quarter be moved, until the other noted poznt of the ſhank 
applied to the er fall in on the Parallel of the obſerved. Latitnde, . For 
the pozar of the falling in, is the pace fought, vis, the place of the $hzp.. But 
if that there be no Parallel of Latitude obſerved on the Map, let the degrees 
intercepted between this Latitude andthe wycime Parallel be taken by the in- 
terval of the Compaſs on the /ateral line. And let the Rele in the dine of the 
quarter, and one Foot of the CompaſSbe moved together in this Parallel, until 
the other Foot of the Compaſs and the neted /bank do meet, the porn of the 
meeting ſheweth the place ofithe: Ship: Seamen uſe two pair of Com- 

aſſes. | 

i that you will determine more accurately by the Calculation of the place 
demanded on the Map or -Earth it ſelf, the Problems this : The Lartude 
and Longitude of one-place being given, andthe guartey in which the Nav;- 
gation 15 appointed to another place, and the Latitude of this place given, to 
tind his ZLong:tude : for the Latitude and Longitude given is the-place ut felt. 

2. The quantity of the Voyage performed: ftrom-one known place to another 
unknown nn, and the Latitzde of this other being obſerved, to find 
this other on the Maps. . 

Let the quantity of the Voyage performed. be taken by the interval of the 
Compaſs from the oppoſite Scale. Then if a Parallel through the degree of La- 
titude be obſerved on the Map,let one Foor of the Compaſs be placed on the no- 
ted place, the other Foot on this Parallel. This point ſhall be the place de- 
manded, Burt if the Parallel paſs not through the degree of Latitude, let one 
ſhank of the Rule be applied to the vicine Parallel ; on the other ſhank let the 
degree of Latitude be noted, and let the Rule be moved until the other Foot 

'- of the Compaſs toucheth the noted' poznt of the Rule. The place of the Map 
—_— to the poznt in this ſcituation ſhall be the ſought for place of the 
ip. | 

It that a more accurate invention is required by Calculation, the Problem 
ſhall be this: The Zitztude and Longitude ol one place being given, and the di- 
ſtance of the other on the /ine of Navigation, and the Latitude of this, .to find 
out the Latsiuide of this other. For this being known, when the Latitude is 
obſerved, you have the fcituation of the place x on the Maps, or Earth. 

The aab or 5th Method alſo of fnding out of this place is alſo given, v1. 
in which the Longitude of the other or ſought for place is ſuppoſed to be ob- 
ſerved, but the Latrrawde is unknown, But e that very ſeldom the Lon- 
190” cat be obſerved on the Sea. ;, therefore this Method is omitted as unuſe- 

—— He- that defireth more cbacerding this Method let him Read Svelsns, 
- ——r— Stevens, Meti#, and' others, -that have treated artlarge of it. 


Mttins. 
/ i Propoſition HI, 


To conjeffure unto what qus 


| er the Ship a moved, and in what Rhombe, al- 
though the ſigns be fallacious. | bo. x 


In the ſolutien of the former whe for the finding out the place of a 
, thoſe things as noted were aridebſerved. 1. The quarry unto 
W the Ship is moved, andthe Rhombe,, in which: 2. The way made. 
3- The ZLatitudeofthe place unto which it hath-arrived; Now therefore: we 
muſt ſhew how theſe three may be obſerved on the Sea, 'that they may bouſed 
forthe finding but: of the place. :-Forif- that theſe: be:mot rightly known, 
or obſerved, the true place ſhall: neither be-found'or diftovered.. Firſt there- 
fore Ict- us" ſee" concerning” the; quarter of +thei courfe' of the Ship and the 
Rhombe. ai 9, Ny EIT t\ 3... * £ 


. | | | "4: Ihe 
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The Pilots know the quarter from the Compaſs, or Loadfione, For what The Pilots 
quarter, or Rhombe of the Compaſs agreeth with the Line of the conceived Lon- —— 
gitude of the Shzp, the ſame is put into the quarter of the $hzp to be moved,and cony:ſs or 

to deſcribe its R e For they ſeldom uſe the /igu taken trom the quarter of £4«46ore. 
the apparent rifing and ſetting of the Swywhich they compute, _ 
Theſe figvs may be corrupted by divers Cauſes, ſo that they thay deceive 
in ſhewing the Rhode or guarter,, 1, If that the Declinationof the Magne- 
tick Needle be uncertain in that place, and therefore the quarters of the Com- 
paſi do not thew the true quarters. 2. If that the Seain that = hath a 
tlux to a certain place, for it will carry the Shzp from the true Rhon although 
the Ship be direQed unto the ſame quarter, the fluxes, and refluxes are the fre- 
quent cauſe of this error. And in many places of the Torrid Z oxe,a general Mati- 
on is of foxce, and in'many places a.ſtated and fixed Motign from ſtated 
winds, 3.;Winds, eſpecially forms. remove ttie S579 from the Rhombt'sf 
their Voyage; although they ply in the ſame quarter. 4. The fluxesof the $22 
which are carried towards'qther quarters, and carty the Ship withit. 5. The 
Ruddey or Hehne cannot be moved by him that ſteereth unto any gzarter as it 
ought to be; the waves of the Sea obſtructing of it. . All theſe hinger the $hz3 
to be moved in the ſame Rhombe, whoſe quarters ateſhewed by the Compaſs. 
But how much it is drawa aſide muſt be learned by. conjecture from the vehe: 
mency. of the Flood, and of Its quayter,, and the like ; bur the Method is very 
imperfect, - TE WF * TOY 
| " Propoſition 1V. | —_ 
To caſt up the Voyage made upon ihe Rhombe, to meaſure it at the given 
thme from the gruen place, | 


Pilots conjeture the ſame, 1. When they-obſerve or-know by experietice The caſting up 

what courſe a Ship is wont to make with/ſuch a Wind. 2. If that they have **< Yoyaer 
Sailed in the ſame Meridian or vicine Line with any Wind, and have obſerved the xbonte.te. 
the Latitude of the place in the beginning of the Motion,and the Latitude of the 
place in the following time. For the difference of Latitude turned intomles 
theweth the courſe made for ſo long a ſpace of time, and ſuch a Wind, Whence 
far_ the_time given and ſuch a Wind continuing, the courſe made is colleQed. 
3. With more induſtry ttiey meafure the courfe perform=d by a Boat arid firing; 
one end of which is faſtened to the Boat, and the other with the Globe isin the 
Ship, for the Ship remaining ynmovable, Sailing is permitted to the Boat un. 
till it be removed 10 or 12 OI of the {tring, and the time elapſed berweeri 
is obſerved, And from this tor any time of the pertormed courſe of the $þ;p is 
found our. - 

The ſigns of the performed Sailing of the Ship are corrupted, and rendred ud- 
cettain by divers ways; yea are uncertain of themſelves, ſeeing they are mere X 
conjectures, 1. Oftcentimes the Ship maketh leſler or | _— way than the 
conjeQure affordeth, viz. becauſe in many places of the Sea the flax is unto a 
certain quarter, or the Billows are rould unto a certain quarter, If therefore 
the Ship be direQed into the ſame guarter, the way made will be greater thart 
the conjeure maketh it ; but if into a contrary, it will be leſſer. 2. Becauſe the 
Skip is carried by other Cauſes into other quarters, and ſo by windings arriveth 
another place. 3. The winds are variouſly changed. 4. By how much a 
Ship hath the greater Alt#tude, by ſo much its Motion ſeemeth more ſlow, 
though it be not ſo, | 


Propoſitiori V.; 
To obſerve the Latitude of a pluce unto which a Ship « arrived. 


The Seamen obſerve it by the Sus in the day time, and by the Stars in the gee Chap. 23- 
night. as we have ſhewedin the XXII. Chapter, they uſe Three Inftruments, 
the Afrolabe, the Radins, and the Triangle; . 
ro- 


T be Compleat Part of  BooklIF- 


Propoſition VI, 


From whence it « manifeſt that the Methods uſed by Seamen to find the pla 
ces on the Maps unto which they have arrived, are fallacious, becauſe 
that they can neither be certain of the Rhombe or quarter of the way, or of 
the quaritity of the way made, ov of the obſerved Latitude "of the place : 
get the obſervation of the Latitude of the plate unto which they are arri- 
ved, be cauſe that it is not leſs ſubjett to error, eſpecially the Air and Sea 
being tranquillous, may be exempted from thu fallacy. | 


But from that alone the place it ſelf is not found on the Map or Earth, but a ſe- 
cond is required, vis. either a diſtance from another place given, or a Rhomte 
by which Sail from the giver place to that, or laſtly, the Longitude of that 
lace from this. We have ſaid thar the obſervation of the way made, or di- 
e, is uncertain, as alſo that of the Rhombs. Therefore they return back 
to find out the Longitude of the place. For the Latitude and Longitude of the 
ace being known, the place it ſelf is found on the Maps, and determined on the 
Globe of the Earth. | 
Wheace it is evident that the At of Navigation requireth the ſojution of 
this Problem to the making up of its perfetion : viz. to find out the Longi- 
tude of the place where we are at any time, and on any day. The prize is pro- 
pounded, let him win who can. 
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Geographical TAB LES... 


So North, or the Pole Artick. 


. X the South, or the Pole A ick, 
Four are called Cardinal Points, as _— dt ns 


the Eaſt. 
the Weſt. 
Ten Points ; the Eaſt of the Summer, 
of which Four are called Collateral Points, as js pp hare 
: the Weſt of the Winter, 
And two, as Above and Under us ; as oy 
r the *Aquinottial, or <—— , the Zquator. 
Fiyeare Paraljels,\. © en the Tropick of Cancer, 
: the one to the O- the rwo Tropicks, as the Tropick ot Capricorn. 
Ten Circles , ] ther, as CO WEFTIIEE the circle of the Pole Artick, 
or Lines, of , ry the circle of the Pole Antartick. 
which © | ive cchers are (> themiddle of che Zodiack, as op 
different the one the Horizon, 2s the Horizon ſenſible, or viſible, 
| from the others, - Parallels, or — — dean of Latitude. 
as Merid ians, Of —— — thedcgrecs of Longitude. 
: » n ih he $ . 
| no.” cm hes yo _y Seaſons the colures of the A quinoxes, 45 In yr IM 
. ro " : _- - hes maner, | 
Points, which wit, ard han , colures of the Solſtices, as < ei 
note i 
o0c Torrid, or — — the Parching. : 
Three ſores of Zoncy, ln whichare') cy0 Temperate, a ny 
five, ro wit ; \ whe trozen Arvick, or Neanheraly, - 
' Trwo Frozen, or Cold, as the frozen Antartick or Southernly, 
which diverſly re-, inthe Torrid Zoe —oooomnes com woe, =P; 
Three ſorts of ) << the 1nhabi-N inthe Temperare F Northeraly, 5 Northern Hereroſciens, 
ranes of the fire# Zones $outhernly, Southern Hereroſciens 
Shadows, Zones , for they in the Frozen F Northernly, Northern Periſclens, 
Southernly, thern Periſcieas 


ſorts of T the lnhabicants about the fame Parallel, tt in Meridian, are Periceciens. 
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Exe, uſu of Leon and Oviedo, hath for its 


New, and its chiet.,places, 1. Bgrgos, fam contendip&,with To- 
ledo orchop acy of ll & ain: 2. dolid, a and fair and a 
Ls org onoured al Þþ e Birth- f King P p the Sicogd, who 
ereted a Coll ge for the Engliſh Papritical Fugitives. Jo Ex ——- fa. 


mous ſor defending it ſelf L_ the , wow for fourteen years, and at laſt 
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Sf Rikas detach fo hieflge Onda; which ye name 1 
—_ - UUOEY, Win: cpnjoyns with that of Leon x ga It 
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Aftarie ie kth for ins: chief 


de, Compoſtella, or St. - hp be 
Ee hr Campo, o 2, = NEG an uy _— A 
19 0ne R000 the, Churches are he Reliaks of $t. Janes, 
CPUs 99.8 x. Byjong, feared 41 the Mugh of tlie River 24 


mins: 3. —— not far from the Promontory of Neriss : 4 Mon downede 3 ; 
5- Jags ;; and 6; Twy, ſeated on the River Mznho, 


The 
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"7% Kingdom 7 PORTUCAL 


This Kin am a « Portage, as united with that of yy and divided 
fromthe. Caſtile, contains doms of Portugal and A). 
garye,. Litho = and hedithful Air; moſt pait is hilly ,' #1d 
oo prtl. phe Husbandaan ;. but 1har: defeRt is #ecompenced dy 


HRT (er, 0-4, Brarpes,' Hoy, ily White Marble, Sale, Af 1s Conia: 
yp _=—_ £,produtt 


product of. the Country, 44 44 

Kingdom is NS n'\length,' and'about 120 "y breadth; *n Extent. 

c42IP camps wry v9 about 1460 Farihes, and many Nanneries and 

Eg 5. ) lis Jyauts arg excelient, by deafon.of which bere are abun- 
on of. Wfertienen 5 :{ It is well watered wah Rivers having noar 2.00 great 


6nd ng ENG LOO GEO iatbert 


tap the eh of ipwon and mom deveur in marcereed Religoa 

The ehiet Places in thir Kingdom are 2, Lysboxa, faid to be built by Thyſſes 
in his ten years Travels, ſeated on the Tagus convenient for Navigation , and 
of a great reſort and trade; it is in compaſs about ſeven miles, in which may 
be nurgbred; abqut twenty thouſand well built 'Houfes , - and hath thirty and 
odd Pariſh Churches ; and on its Walls are abour fixty Thryets and Towers, 
which renders a Kt ng ſhew to the Beholders 3  towards-the'Continent , it is 
ſeated on five ſmall Hills, betwixt which is a Valley which runs down to the 
River Puero, whoſe entrance is defended by a Caſe : and this: City being the 
Metropolu of the Kiogdom, is the reſidence of the of "Portugal, and 
the Secot an dre 2. Bragh, once the chief of 'the' Kingdom , now 
dignified with the See of an Arch 3. Miraxda, feared on the Duevo, 
an Eg: [capal See. Chas gry ted - the Tagius. 5. Stut* a, upon the 
main Ailamick, at the end of high Meuntains-z w a the pleafure of the 
Woods here adjacent, as alſo for the refreſhings which come trom the Sea, is 
the uſual retirement of the Kings of 'Paragal in the heat 'of Sumempr. 
6, Coimbra, ſeated on the River , of a-pleaſant ſcicuation, being a- 
monglt Vineyards ang Woods of Olitees , ' dignified with an Fprſeopat Ste , 
and a famous Univer/aty, 7» Porta, ſeated at the mouth of the Duers, now 
called TR, 2 Town of good Trade, and affords an excellent "ſtrong 
Wine. . 8 ragan{a 4 9, Lamegs; p0uGuarda ; 11, Emtora; 11. Patalegre ; 
and 13, Leiria,” -- 


Southof Portugal is 4 L GAR VE, which was united by the Marriage 
of Alphonſo, the Third of Portugal,. who had it in Downy with his wile 
Reatr wy hacer 'to,  Elenet benjo tha Fourth of Caftite, and Teath of  Leow. 
Its chief places are,..1 , R Pari-Town towards "the Brreights of G/- 
braltar and Situ, anciontly. the. Seat of its within The ut- 
incent , becauſe the Bones 


moſt end of this Wo AY is called the Cape of St. 
facred, 'were by.the —_— (the 
p_ 


of Se,Vinceet, which the Chrifrans 'kopt 

hone ers of theCauatry) burat and ſcattered about 

| of. Ppxr is much coveted by the of Spain, who 
eſteems it che chijefeſt, of his Cabinet , and 4a wn chieteſt Flower in his 
Garland; wh WE to nega, he hath oft  timies ouge War nick them, 
but to no purpole. -. 


4285. 
ed mare honeſt, plain, nd of 'a ſimpler behaviour tes People. 


ANDALO TY the. moſt rich and: fruitful Countty'ic all Spate, Kingdom of 
and well watt Rzwers: Ir hath on the Eaſt and South, 7 Grapes __— 


the Sea, and a be. Country of Eftremadura\,'it reacherh North wards 
to the - Þ-rrnagy The chief Places are, Sevi//a, or Sevil, the moſt beautiful 
of all this Continent : It is in compaſs ſix Miles, and environed with ſtately 
Walls, * and adorned with no leſs magnificent Buildings, as Palaces,Churches, 
and Monoſteries, Itis ſevered in two parts by the River Betts, which _ 
C joyne 


Country of 
Ir emalurde 


Kingdom of 
Granada. 


Kingdom of 
Murcia. 


Kingdom of 


Navarre. 


ſity, and once the Seat o 


joyned together by a ſtately By:4ge. From this place the Spaniards ſet forth 
their Weit-India Fleet, and do hither retyrn to unlade z.and the Trade of this 
City is of that greatneſs that ſome have dared to ſay , that the Cuſtoms arc 
worth to the King of Spain the yearly Revenue of about half a Million. of 
Gold; and indeed this City, and £:56o#'in Portugal, may be ſaid to be the 


chief Cities for Trade in this Continent;z/'this for the Weſft-Tndies, and Lirkon 


for the Eaff. It is dignified with a flouriſhing T/nrver/@y, and the See of an 
o_ hotken whoſe Revenue 'is ſaid to be'-1 00000 <a yearly,” and is e- 
eemed the next to him'of To/eds. InthisCiry are ſeid to be kept 30000 Ge- 
nets for the ſervice of the King of Spain, which are ready upon all occaſions. 


| And here reſteth-the body: of Chriſlopher Columbus, fetnous for his Naviga- 


tions and diſcoveries of the New World; '2. Cordova, once the Royal Sogt 


of the Moorsfh Kings from hence comerh that excellent Cordowvant- Leather, 


Nat far ſrom this. City was fought tharfamous Battle between Ceſar and the 
Sons of Pompey, where Ceſar gained the day, and made an end of the Civil 
Wars, 3-: thena , famous for its Genets. 4. Medina Sidonia, whoſe 
Duke was General of the Invincible: Armado, in Awno 1588. 5. Xeres de 1a 
Fontera,a Sea-port Town, from whence comes our Sherry Sack : and 6.Cadiz, 
ſcated in an Iſle below Sew4, a Colony of the Carrbagentaps. 


 ESTREMADU RA, whisis part of Andaloufit, hath Tor its Chief 
aces, x. Merida, built and made a Colony by Auguſtus ; and 2, Guadalcanal, 
amous for its Mines of J//ver. 


G RA NADA, bounded on the South with the Mediterranean Sea : Its 
Chief places are Granada, a ſtately City, where is yet to be ſeen the Palace 
of the —_—_— ; indented with Moſaical work , and guilt ; its Build- 
ings are of Frreftone , fenced about with a png res on which are 130 
Turrets: Itisan Inland Town, yet famous for being the reſidence of the 
Parliament, and Court of Fuſtice for all the Southern parts of Spain, as 
Valadolid is for the North. ©. Malaga, a famous Sea-port Town ſeated on 
the Mediterranean, abounding in- Ras/ins , and & rich Wine called Malaga 
Sack. 3. Almeria, feated on the Se ''\ | 

This Country was the laſt that the Moors were expelled out of , which may 


be attributed to-its barrennefs, and being ſo Mounitainous. 


MU RCTA, boundedon the Eaſt with the Meditewancan Sea, a fertile 
Country, and well ſtored with Freits : Its Chicf places are, 1; Alicant, ſeat- 
ed on the Mediterranean, where it enjoyeth a commodious road for Shipping, 
is a place well frequented, enjoyeth a good Trade, and affordeth for Merchan- 
dize great quantities of excellent Wines , and ſeveral good Commodities. 
2, Cartagena, ſeated alſo on the Meditery Sea, built by Aſdr#bal of 
Carthage, at preſen#one of the moſt famous Havens in Sparn : and 3. Murcia, 
which takes ts hame from the Country, a City of good account. 


ARRAGON, divided in the midſt by the River Izerus ; the Chicf 
places are, _— a, or Saragos, ſeated on the Iherus or Ebro ; anciently 
- Ks, 


called Ceſar whom it was firſt founded : It is a famous ziver- 
the Mooriſb Kings. 1. Levida, ſeated on the River 
C:nga, which hath its Spring-head in the P-yenean Hills ; it is an nrverſity. 
2, _—_— alſo an C/niverfity. 4. s, Which gives entertainment to the 
King of Spain every third year, at which time the People of Arragon , Va- 
lentia, and Catalonia , e the King a Preſent of 600000 Crowns ; and this 
is all the Taxes or Moneys they pay to the King for three years. 5. Facca ; 
6. Borio; 7, Galajud ; and $, Daroca,  ' | 


GATA- 


NW PAIN. 17 
CATA L'O NTA, near the Pyrenean Mountains on the North; Its chief Singlom of 
places are, .1. Barcelonagſeated on the, Mediterranean boar, a place of good Wie. 
itrength and Antiquity, being builr out of the ruins of Ru4:cata, an old Co- 

lony of the-fr:cans , and now dignified with the Seat of the Vicegerent, | 
2, Girona, \cated on the River ZB#tulus, the ancient Seat of the Arragon 2 
| Frinces. h | 4 


VALENCE, or VALENCTA, encompaſſed with Murcia, Caſtile, Kingdom of 
Arragon, and the Sea. ts chief places are, 1. Valencia, ſcituate near the 7" 
mouth of the River Guadalangar, and about two mules from the Sea, where o 
there is an open, but ill commodiaus read” for $h:ps, called /2 Greno; yer; as WE 
being the chief City in the Country, enjoyeth a good Trade.  Hereis an Uni- 
verſity in which St. Dowznic, the Inſtitutor of the Dominican Order, ſtudi- 
ed: 2. Morveare ; 7; Segobre ; and 4, Lativa. 


The BALEARE ISLES. 


The Iſlands of the Baleares, or Kingdom of Majirca, comptchend that of 
Majorca and Minorca, both ſeated int e Mediterranean Sea. 


MA 7O-RCA, about ſixty miles from Spain; It is about '300 miles in cir- Nand of 
cuit, and hath for its chief places, Majorca, where there is a, Univerſity ; ahd *%"* , 
Palomera, which gave birth ro Raymundus Lullins. | | 


MINORCA, diſtant from Majorca nine miles, and is about half the ex- 1g« of 
tent of. Majorca. Its chief place is Citadelli, and its chief Port, Mahon, which 2tinorcs. 
is very large and commodious, Theſe ſes are indi ar fertil 'in Corn, Wine, | 
and O44, which are three good Commodities. |”. . 

=_ totheſe Ts are rwo other ſmall ones ;1 / | 

TVISA, or Ebuiſ,, of about 150 miles in citcuit , whoſe chief place/is Me of wiſe 
ſo called, andits Port is Magno,.| The chief Co ity Which! it affordethyis * 

Salt, ot which here is made a great quantity.-* 1: bout ten miles from thig : / 

Ile is the other, called PO'R ME NT EB RA, which is. about fifty! miles jn 1flc of Per-,. 
circuit. The People are excellent Swimmers, as well the Women as" the!%7*- 
Men, « | | nb 4 A Hg | 
The Aly of the whole Country of Spaik is generally . good and healthful; 
and the Soil fertil enough, were it well ukivarl; þ t the thinneſs of its In 
hetitendy ee _ ſerling in Lone, is _—_— fe thereof. Bib a 

e whole ntry is Catbokict; It 17" frchbiſbops, 56 Biſhops, 
22 or 25000; Pariſhes , and. abundance of very” rich 4 beys _—_ Tak 

evies. 3A AValib 4fnadT} | 

InSpain are five great Rivers, biz. the Douro; the Tagus, or Tago z the Chicf Rivers 
Guadiana; the CRE] and"the E£bro, or Iborns, The Douroise- * 
ſteemed for force, the Tages for its renown, the Guadalgquiver for its riches, 
the Ebro for its name, and the Guadiana, not having wherewith to anſwer 
the others (for ſhame) hides jt ſelf under ground; "| ___ 

The chief H;Ds in Spain, are Seir angry, $1 chain of Hills, dechning Chief Hil in 
from the midftof Spary towards the gry. Gibraltar; and wer Wy =” 

Hills it wasy\that Cervantes, the Wit of Spain, made the Scene of the ma- 

ny Warlike exploits, axchjeved by the flower of Knight Erraotry, Don Quixot 

de la Manehe,” 2, Inbalda, or Idubilta, which extends it ſelf 'from the Py- 

reni& towards Portugal : And 3, Serra. Nevada , which from Eaſt ta, Weſt 
crolles Grandda,and are very high Hills. | | 
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Parts of Lankan :: divided inns the! Higher and Lower in thi Hi are the 

Land: . Eftates of Piedmont, which belongs to the Duke of Savoy ; of Mean, which 
belongs to the Catholick King ; ot the Colntacctenaleh=« of Genes, or Genoa; 
and of errat | which beloags tothe Duke of Maatous ; yet the Duke of 
Savoy hath me part thereof. And in the Lower Lombardy ate the Eſtates 
of Venice,of Mantoua, Parma, and Modena,which have their Dukes; and of 
Trent, which hath its Biſhop. And in the ene and the other Lombardy, arc 
ſeveral ſmall Eſtates, amongſt which is that of Mirandola. 


The Eſtates of P JED MO MT, waſhed by the FLAIR Sea, is 
— fertil, though inferiour to- other y-w of Lombardy : Cn 
berwixt e Dukes of pr han River Tener ( their 
poſſeſſions. It is very bring apo 160 walled Gitres aro owns, 
Chief places. of which the chief is popes alace and Court of the Duke of 
12+ Savoy; it is alſo dignified Sith the '$ee a; an Archbiſbop and an Tmiver/ty, 
where the famous Eraſmus proceeded Dr. of Divinity. 2. Aofte, or Avoſ, 
ſeated on the Notthern limits of the 3. Verceili, a Town of 
ſtrength, bordering on A:Payn, to which it id once belong, 4. Saluzzo, n 
Marquiſate and 15” 5. Nizza, or Nice, a Sea-pott Nomad frvech 
for Turin : and 6 
And ſince we have before omitted ir, before we paſs further let us repaſs the 
Alpes, and ſpeak of the Territories of this Duke on this fide, which is the 
Country of Savoy, from whence he bears his Tr7le, 


C | 

Country of SAVOT, of Tiegmeat, is a Country very Mountainous- and full 
S&v0), of narrew pallages, and conſt erp ty very ferti]. Its chief City is Cham- 
Sg ge Condret ds the berin pr, Duke, when he is in theſe parts, ſeated 
a pleaſant Valley, 2 Mountains, which are well ſtored with beautiful 
Honſes,belo to The entyy of theſe parts ; and next Turante,which com- 
mandsthe into aly, Its other eggs of account, are Thonon, Cluſe, 

Beaofort Zine Manlers enne, Modane &c 


The Dutchy of MILLA Nistichin Natures gifts, being ſeated in the beſt 
parr of "Lombardy, affording great plenty of, Grazns, Wines, Ocls, and Silks, 
u—_ is oneteny the” beſt ce in Tide World, It hath for its chief 


= 
4000 Sick Its Schools, Nanne- 
anc in ll co ; moſt of which are ſtately 


f 
who for his ranſom was forced to releaſe all his be Emperor intereſt ro the 
dom of Naples, and this y of Millan, 3. Cremona, ſeatcd on t 
Jr preteen Poe, firſt byilt in beginning of . the Punick War. Itisa lots 
of, goos account, hath a conſiderable Trade, beautified with well buile Houſes, 
with the AT Mateo. of curious Gardens, and hath large and well =_ 
reels. 
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» have plated: «the Eſtates of Venice , 
Trent; of Which inptder, 


FE NFCE may be'Uivided into ſeveral Parts Enares of 


Land atid'6n the Sea, 'which ate"taken tiotice Yenice- 
f the chief of which I ſhall here ocly 
Cities ; 1, T/eVige, ſeated in the Pro- 
of foie" account}, as commodious fot an 


Inland'Trade:'''4.' Breſſia, ated in the Province of: Breſſay; tdezmed the ſe- 


cord  forlorgeneſs an WOE SIBINY 2 16 © TIE in like 
ArcBbiſhop, who is Earl; ok Dukes, than'in aty tnatrer of trade: 
3. Breſcello, inte Provinee Brefſes, famous for the ath of Otho, the 
Romiaw Emperour:' 4 in the” Province of: -from whence 
came the leve DING of: fowwars': 'y; OHMapin he Province df Cremaſe, ſeat: 
ed on the RiveriSewvo, and'in'a ſertil*$oyl ; 'a-benutiful and fich City, 
adorn&d with ; Edifices* nid dboiit the Ci 


the'Caſtle, is « ſtately Te 


great beauty, and richly ad rited 
tor 'Devorion ſake +: may be-teritied'a fir; e M1 
Landis, uponiwhich it borders!' ' 6;-Vicen2, in th #1i#, ſeats 
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ho 
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thouſand People, whoſe Stage is ſo penalty y ve, 
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_ED Rn near to renin are ths EO 
Cieyix now molt ao yy its 4 
KY þ 8djoyning t9 emaſe :, 


Trent ; and 11, Rowigo, inthe 


Ag 
wards the Eſtates of the Church, And Fae: pk ao may y 
rehended under one part, to wit, Marche Trews[ane. The chief Rivers in this 
Country axe Addua, Aibeſine Brewia,and Oliv. 


econd tis Be of Fur is FRIO LOX, e cd 
LF ftria, af "Nos iaxa, and the Adriatick Sea. "es pls 
ces are, 1, Aquilegia, ea 


on the Natiſco, a place not very well inhabited : 
2, Cuidad de Aufria, byilt by. ul 


rived ple all Traly; and <4, s Tre, on nigh the Ss 
t in un, or Tres t as 
chicf Rivers Ra ' ls none 


Riſanys, and 

The third and laſt part of this Eſtate ſhall be ISTRIA, of an unhealthful 
Air. Its chief places are, 1. Cabo 4 Iſftria; 2.. Polo; 3, Gita Nuova; and 
4. Parenzo: burto proceed to Venice, the principsl City of this Republick. 


The City of / ENICE is ſeated at the bottom of the Adriatick Sea, or 


Gulph of Venice, built on 72 Manger Canoga diſtant fromthe main Land five 
miles,and defended from the a Bank of ſixty miles in len th, 
through which, in ſeven places zs broken tor Regs Gave 

only at Malamocco, and abc Caſtle te aney of the ; it is 
about cight miles in circuit, having the con ot. che Inhabicancs a- 
bout 4008 Br wer, whuc raph yen chief, built- over the 
ranFoangh may compare with any 
in the World Bethe TEIN here arc ſaid to be 


emp'oyed ous 190 12095 one ondelos 5 all its Zui/dings are fair and beauti- 
ful.; here are 200 part hes baile of Mor Marble, adorned with Columns, 
Statues, and py Linger great _ ereted by the Senators, which for their 
Grandure are fit to 'and entertain any Prince in Chr Chrifiendow, moſt of 
which are ſeated on the Grand Canal. : Allo the Royal and proud Palace of 
we = deſerves a ar deſcription, which tor its eq aw and 
well in ity wihoan as in its Piffwres Statues within, 
edcahorher = the Tribanals or Courts of Juſtice, the Senate-houſe, 

- great Its Arſenal or a&ive of War being about rwo miles in cir- 
cuit, Ow ket pert Walls, and the $22 having, but 'one,,place or Gate 


for entrance, 'and only one Channdl for Ships to moi in and out at ; and eye is 
| ept 


kept always in readineſs about two hundred Gal/zes, with all things fit for a 
Voyage or fight; alſo here are kept a thouſand Coars of Plate, garniſhed with 
Gold and covered with Velvet; bur aboveall, irs Cure of St. Mark, which 
for its exteriour and interiour beauty, and Tichneſs of its Ornaments; Kave 
deſervedly made this City famous; and in'this Church , according to report, 


lyeth the body of $6, Mart, the Paxron of this City, which was t'hi- 
ther from Alexandria, In yhis/City are ſeventeen rich tats,) 56 Tri- | 
bunals ,. b7 Pariſh Churches, 36 Monaſteries of Nuns, 54 of Fry- | 


ars, 18 Chappels , and ſix Free-Jchools for the increaſe of Learning. Its 
P:az2a, or broad place of St, Mark, adorned with ſumptuous Fabricks, 
Satues,$c, ia place muct- tirequented dy\ the Geriry. \ This Ciryisithe only 
place where Polecy, Warfare, and Merohands2e have embraced obe another ; | 
the Geniry are here held in ſuch-oſteem; that it is beld.for- the greataſt/honour 
they 032 beſtow-upor the beſi,deſervery 12g make him 2 Gentleman of this 
CK and from ahem on Sens: ours _— o j4 —_— A Duke, 
ia a mm is only titular, not 10 a power , | als Salary 
which ia pid him. can ed the Common T » is: forvy thouſand Duccats 
yearly. | & 28 | | _” F 
- Io ghis Eſtate arg two Patriarchs, and 34 Buſbops: 


The Dukedom of MAN TOTA, ſeated Northwards of the -Eſtates of Dukedom o 
Venice : Its chief City is ſo called, a place of good ſtrength, encompaſſed on £4 
the des with Water about a quarter of a mile broad, on the” other ſide 
withs Wall; is s ſeated on a River, which'empricth it ſelf into 'the Po. In 
this City Virget, shat famous Poet, was born. | is nil 


The Dukedom of MOD E NA, formerly joyntd-'to that of Afzurowg;, Dukedom of 
hath for its chief City, Modens, famous for the Batile between Aurbony and 24s 
AuguStus, where Hirtius and Panſa, the two Couſuls, were flain ,' and An- f 
thouy loſt the day,» This place is the refidence of its. Dutes, as Mantoua 'js j 


of hers. 


Mantoua, hath for its chief place Parma, ſeated in a. fruitful Plain five miles 7,24 
from the Appentaves. It is about fourmiles in circuit, adorned with many 
rich/and ſtately Sirutfures, is very populous, and well inhabited by Gemry, 
who-are much addicted to Learuing and Arms : it hath a fair and ſpacious | 
Compare, which: feeds abundance of Sheep; and here the Duke hath his | 
Palace, which is@ place & gy delight and ſtate. This Country boaſts of | 
its Parmaſan-Cheeſe, ſo much. eſteemed by ſome. - The chief place of Pla- j 
cenz43s ſocalled ;. it is ſeated on the Po, commodious for Traffict, and famous | | 
for its Fairs in Exchanges here quarterly kept , which are much reſorted 
unto :/ it is about five miles in compaſs, 2-place of ſtrength and beauty, 
being. adorged with many fair and rich Srgfures and Churches, 


The 0 4>Y of TRENT, whoſe chief City bears its riames ; it is Biſhoprick of 
ſeated/in a Plain, and furrounded with Mountains of an exceflive height, 7% 
being always covered with Suow, by reaſon of which it is more fit for 
Wines than Corn. The City is not large, but indifferent ſtrong ; its Hogſes | 
are-fair and ſtately-, its Streets large ,/ its Churches berutiful and richly 4 
adorned, and itsRoyal ms mg and ſtately. This City is famous ; 
p26 14 een pena ey there held, tor che eftabliſhment of the Rowan Catho- [ 
ich Religion. + | | | 


"The Dukedom. of PARMA and: PLACE NTTA, Notthwards of Dukedews of | 


TTALT, 


ne 1 67-0 L r peat cle. 


a, oF 7 ann 
ern toff Irahs acoo 26-0ur ilthos, willontain che Efares 
of the; "CHU RC H-an TOSCAN E, whiteh may- again be ſubdivided 
into others, which are taken notics'of: in the Re tos Tables, of which 


iniorder.}(11cs. | 5 Gigi vr not i 


| The Territory of FER RARESSE, dinte 66 miles-in lenge and 
Feaſt: $0)in breadth, -had:oncs/ Dukes-of-its own; burnow to the 

its chief! place 15 Ferras, 10 catled:from the Trou-Mznes abour'ir ; it is ſented 

on the Rozwhich ſervesus's defend jr on the” ane fide , a9'doth' a 

ſtrong Wallywell fortified with a Meze;' oithe other fide ; it is about 
five miles ig comply belly bmi and adorned with ſuperb Eaificts, 4nd 

is. accourtted'oneof thei pleaſanteſtCiries in Laly, having m'the midſt i Fur) 

aw Green, into which doth open about 20 Streets, moſt of which" arc 

abour half 'a mile in lengthy and: fo; even and uniform, that from thence! the 

utmoſt ends of each may be cally diſcovered : lei is well inhabited , rich, ad 

fu ax, +> 1m an hives fity, - | 

_ of "The Brovinceof BO LOG NOTS, Eaſtwards of Modonis ; hath for'its 

ehict. plage:Bo/ogna,, once the headoof 12 Cities ; it is ſeated on the River A- 

foſa, andin a large and fertil Teeritory-ſor Corm; Wine, Fruits, and Olives ; 

It is about five mules in circuit, and begirt. with a Wal. This City is adorned 

ob -407 Wikhmdhy withmady fair and ptoad Buildings; 1n- which they-obſerve #* uniformity, a- 

bt == us the Popes Palace for his retirement , which for grandute-and 


is fit togir ce eatertainment-to any Prince in Chriftewdom. - It 19\ dig- 
the chief Cniver/ay of Italy , famous: for the ſiridy ood vil 

Law; itis proudly built, having ſpacious Courts. 
Province-of | i/, ROMAND IO LA, vr R O MAGN B,\Faltwardsof'B /&''Hath 
Komandiola. forts chief: places, 'ir:Ravenns, ſeated on the' Hariatick \, and oneea'place 


of. good account, having one of-the faireſt Havenrin the: World, whichis now 
choaked wji+: This: City) was the ſeat of the E Honoy ins ; 'and-'his 


Sucralrt,: then of: the: Gor/1/b Kirngs,.a and laſtly of its Patriarch; butinow, 
asits Haygnis choaked up, ſo is the covered with watery! which makes it 
become uſeleſs, 21 Rimini, ſeated on the mouth of the River Rubicon. - 


\ Go 
714, ſeated on the Adriatich Sea, aphce where fo rooys, oem quantiry of '$a#r is 
made, = ates 3.v9ve is dgy yo ma apa yr owns,and 4.Faenza. 


CO ul 
Dukedom of The: 


hy or Dukedemot URBIN, 1 ken an ao to. the Holy 


\ 


2 Seat, it lying in 5 themnt.o his Territories, - Its chief places are, - 1. rbun, 
ſeated at the bottom of the , formed like a Miter: 2, Belfort, 
. ſeated inthe, Midland” 3; Fano,'a "Town to Trbin,. where the Eng- 


do <njay many munitions "and 44 yang a Maritim Town., enjoying 
"= Haven. 


Province of "The Province of MAR CA ANCONA bounded with the Adviatich, 
«ISIS Naples, the; # ppennine and Romagne ir takes its\ name /from Ancona, its 
re on-the 4 meonBrkt which likes'a Promontory ſhoots it 
= into Giyd ea, having the beſt Haven in kaly, towards the Adrratick Sea, 
the entrance into which 1s m_ = two to ſecure the Porr. 
It is a City bt good ODD with Walls and Bulwarks ; 
its Fare fair, andits babitants rich. 2, Loretto, famous for che Church 
of the Virgin Mary, which, astis ſaid was broug he from Paleſtine in the 
Air by Angels for the Sins of the ,. and is now 2 ſtately StruQture, and 
—_— adorned with the Preſoats dedicated to gh Virgin Mary, and is yu 
reſorted 


# 
- 
. 


I ® 4 D PT. 
| reſorted unto by Pilgrims. FE Mareerata, thie Seat of the Goveynouys of this 
Province; and here is a Colledge of Lawyers forthe hearing and determining - 


of cauſes, 4. Adria, which gaye name” to rhe. adjoy ning Sea* x, Aſcoli the 
Fair: and 6. yer the Song. 


\The Province or part'of P ERC FIN is Weſtwards of Ombrie, its chief province of 
place is Perugia, Auguſtus telieged L. Antonius the Brother, 'and Fu} Prufe. 
v:athe wife of get bony the x orfrondy which faid place at the Siege became | 
alſo obedient unfOhirh ; and oj to this City is Lago de Prrugia, of about | 
thirty rfiles in circuie; near wh (© Binks, #ihal ſlew Flammins rt 5000 of ſ 
his Romans : here is alſo' Lach Videmonizs , "Where Dolabtlla vanquiſhed + f 
ſuch of the Gaw#s as had eſcaped t the Sword of Camillus, | 


The Dutchyo& SP OL EPO! uhcjently caliell Ombria, 2s ſciruats under Durchy of | ; 
the Appennine Hills; hathTor its "chief places; 1. Jpolero, of great antiquity, pits. | 
where are yet remaining ſtately AqueduF?s , the Temple of Concord 9h 
2. Aſſifto,famous for little, bur being the Birth-place of St. Francs. 3 Falbene ; 

4- Tod ; 5+ Amelia ; ; and 6.Rzets. 


| 
The Land of SA B I N E, Southwards of Spoleto, hath for its chief place Land of | 
Narvy,-which is of ſome Account. Sabint. ; 


The Province of OR TET IN, Weſtwards 6f Spoleto , hath for its | chief Province of i 
aces, 1. Orvieto, ſeated of ſo high « Rock,” that it amazes thoſe that look —_— : 
into the adjacent Valley $; and2, Aquagendeme.. | 


The part or Province. called ws PETE yy, $ Patrimong ,, Gotitains alſo all $. Pno- 7 
Latium, or Campagna'di Roma , or of Trwria ; it is waſhed the Pap 
Tyrrhenian Sea; 'and in this'parr gre the Mountains AN Os Is. F- 
which Hanzibal frighted that ne, Captain F2b. Maximis Str 
which bp having zooo Oxen, which carried fire on their Horns, b 


means he paſled over the Mountains. , Its chief places are, x, Qftria, 7B ated fo 
- the Mouth of the Tber; but its Hover is up; it is honoured: w 
See of a Biſbop, whoſe lace is toconlecrate the Pope pr TS 


Romans fled, atter the Gauls had takeh Rome, Ea 4 
wealth, and eſs. 4. A164, once the EX he Silva s 
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all/forts of Religzons, or rather Irreligious people ; butnow it is well inhabited 
and reſorted unto by Merchants, abounding m feveral rich Commodities. 


” | The Commonwealthof LU CQUTE, the Signiory of PIOM BIN E, Common 
the 1ſeof 'E LB E, and the Principality of MA SSA, make up the reſt of veath of 
Toſcany. This laſt is but ſmall in circuit, bur' yeilds' abundance of whrte E_ 
Marble, and is beautified with the Cities of Maſſu and Carrara; the laſt 

oltner the reſidence of the Prince, the former ſtrengthned with a ſtately 

Caſite'; both beautified with excellent Marb/e Statues. | 


LUCQTE comprehends the Territory and Town of Lucca; which is 
ſeated on the River Serchius in a Plain, about three miles in circuit ; a" place 
of good beauty , being repleniſhed with many fair Zarfices and ſtately 
Churches, amongſt which that of St, Martin is the chief; and the Walls: are 
ſo adorned with Tr#es,- that at a diſtance it ſeems' a. City ita Wood, Tt is of 
note for being the meeting place of Pompey,Ceſar,and Craſſus,all three famous 
Commanders, where they conſulted and joyned into a Contederacy for the eri- 
larging their Poſleſſions, and gaining more honour. 


Next the Ie of ELB E, ſeated nigh the ſhoar, and oppoſite to the Iſle of 1nece te 
Corſica : Its chief places are, 1, Coſmopols, and 2, Porto Longone. And oppo- 
ſite to this Iſle on the Toſcane ſoar, is the ſmall Signrory of PIOMBINE. 


Kingdom of NA P'L'E S.. 


. The third and laſt part of Italy in general, we have comprebehded under Kingdom of 
the Kingdom of NAP LES, which by ſome have been divided into 6 parts, Ns 
viz. Terra'di Lavoro,Calabria Superiour, and Tiferiour, Abruzzo, Pugia, or 
Capitanata, and Terra di Otranto. Tt is encloſed on all parts with the Sea,ex- 
cept'towards the Lands of the Church ; it is every where very 'fertil, and by 
ſomeaccounted the richeſt in all ta/5;abounding inexcellent Wires, Siks;boi 

raw, and wrought into many Fabricks; in O-Is, Saffron, Almdnds, Anniſeeds , 

Argal, Brimſione, Mines of ſeveral\Metals,tSc;It is well water'd with Rivers 

and freſb-Streams,affords plenty of Cartel, Fowls,and Grains;and is throughout 
replemſhed with fair, pleaſant, and beautiful Czties and Towns. Its parts are : 


ri. TERRA DI LAVORO,in which part is ſeated Naples, the Me- 
tropolitan City in this Kingdom, and oneof the faireſt 6f e,calied by the 
Hhtalans, Napoli la Gentile, as being inhabited by ſo _ Nobles and Gentle- 
men. It is ſeated on the Mediterranean ſpoar, amongit pleaſant Hi//s and 
fruitful F:e/ds, a City of great antiquity, being ſaid tobe built by Hercules ; 
it is about 7 miles in compaſs, fortified with 4 ſtrong Caſtles,a ſtrong Wallgwith 
Towys,Ditches Sc. to that it is ina manner impregnable ; it is beautified with 
many ſuperb Strut#ures and magaificent Churches, Monafteries , Colltuges, 
Courts,and Palates of Princes and Nobles,adjoyning to pleaſant and delightful 
Gardens : its Port:and Haven is commodious and ' good, where are kept ſtofe 
of Gatizes. This place of late years hath been famous for its e Rebellion 
under Maſſanello,a tx Fiſher-man ; here is an Hoſpita/,endowed with 60000 
Crowns yearly,for the maintenagce of the ſick, maimed and impotent People. 
The ſecond City is Cajeta, commodiouſly ſeated on the Sea-fboar, a place of 
s 3+ Potzol, a fair and beautiful City,ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, en- 

joying a Port. | 4. Capua, ſeated on the Banks of 'the River Yu!/- 
ternys 5 aplace of greatantiquity, and once very beautiful. * 5.Nb/a, where 
Hannibal received/an overthrow by Marcellus: and 6. Euma, onee a fairaod 
beautiful City, but now nothing but a heap of Ruins, nigh to which is the Lake 
Avernus, much famous the: Poets, whoſe' unwholfom ſulphureous 
ſtink ſoinſeeth the Air,' that Birds flying over-it" loſe their:Jives ; and-here- 
abouts (according to fichon,) the Poets deſcend {into Helb, 'and here Areas 
went down into Hell to talk with his Father. - Ty 
; 1. J 
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70: 
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.2.CALABRIA Supertonr, hath for. its chiet 'places x- Tarentum, built 
by the  Lacedemonians, and.isthe Birth-place at Arehiias the Philoſopher. 
2, Cotrone, whoſe Inhabitants were noted for their aQtivity in the Olympic 
Games. 3, Sybayrs, built and peapled by the Grec:ans- after the deſiruftion 
of Troy. - 4, Any«/e, tormerly peapled by the Py;hagoreans © and 5, Coſenza, 
a fair City, being the chief of. theſe parts, | 


3.CALABRIA Inferiour, whoſe chief parts are, 1. Pefie, or Peſſides 
nia, where Roſes grow thrice a year." /2.,Regs0 RheSo, ar Rhegium, ſo called, 
becauſe that here it is thought that Jzcs/y was by the Sea broken from Ttaly. 
3, Salernum, famous for the ſtudy of Philech: and 4; Nicotera, feated on bo 


Sea-ſhaar, 


wh _Lns 230 . | 
4 ABRTVZ£ 0 hath forits chief places, 1, quia, ſeated near the Ap» 
pennine. ,2. Aquino, the Birth, of that famous School Divine Thomas 4+ 
GuInas- 2Þ Salmona, the Birth+place of Qu4d the famous Port. 4.Benevonta, 
ones of d Maleventum ; ang 5, Mok ſe, which ſome elteem to be the chigf ot 
the County. ' | | 


5; PT) G IA, whoſe chief. places are; - 1-A{gnſredevte, dignified with. the 
of 'an Archby/hop. . 2. Canng, famous for the. fignal Victory gained by 
Hannibal agmunſt the Roman Grfyls and the Romazns,ot whom were {lain about 
42700, 3, Barletta, a _ Fortreſs, 4. Venuſia, the Birth-place of Horace. 
5. Arpinum, the Birth-place of Tally :. and 6. Mont St, Angelo, a fair City, not 
tar from Manfredontg. h 


b, {ERKAD I OTRANTO hath for its chief places, 1. Quraws, 
the taking of which by Mahbomes xhe Great, put all tafy. into ſuch. a frighe, 
that Reme Vas goal eft without Inbalutants, and was not fully inhabited 
ungil the axpulſion of the Turks the next year, 3, Arwaduſirm, boaſtipg in its 
Hqven, which is:eſteemed got inferiour to any wm Chriflenpdom. 3; polz, 
a place. of ſome; Traffick, affording abundance of Oy/s and Cattle, | 4. Jiecere ; 
5. Tarartun ; = al Brindice ; all placag of, god account. \ a 

In! this Kingdom ere 20 Aecbbebops, 122 1ſhops, 13 Princes, 2.4 Dukes, 
25 Margaefſeraapd go Earls. But ket us to the Kalian Iſles , and firſt 
ly 


with Sicily; 
The ITALIAN ISLES. 
$ CEL» Y, woes th + 
The I/avd of $ICILT is the greateſt neighbouring Ile to Taly, f 
whialiitip divided -by « femall-Channel running between Aefioa and Regia, 


now-called the Phare of Meſſina, and bigher in this e were the Scyla 
ang, Chary4d of the Ancients. gate 7 ovpateget ary Lina, Goaite 


being Triangular, and vrrnany Fay poor" at each corner into the Sea, to 


Wit, Gape de Favre, ; Cape Paſiar ing Morea ; \and Cape 
B043, or Cape Caro, facing the Promontory Mercurio, of Africa, This He is 
termedthe Queen of the er cerants for its greatneſs, being 
in.compals about 700 miles ; but for her other excellencies and admirable fer- 
tility, yielding all things ceceſſary for the :uſe of man ;- it chiefly abounds in 
Cad nt Nr A i nk, Ao rn 

WYAr4s, ang 014mm great pienty Taw 2 ce 
af all forts of Grains, that Poo called. the Grazary of the Roman Empire, 
and now foundrefurgiſh Mata, the adjacent Iles , Spain, and ſome part of 
katy with her ſuperfluties. | | Here are many Baths of different navures, which 
are ſdund good for ſeveral Infirmities, The chief HiHs in this Ile are Mount 
Hybld, famous fer its Rees and Honey, and Mount AEtza, for irs ſending forth 
flames of fire, which in the year 1669 made ſuch an eruption, that it deſtroyed 
\$4 divers 


ITALIAN ISLES. 


divers Towns; and for its height , whoſe top is exalted ten miles above its 
Baſis, and is a good Land-mark to Say/ers. This Iſ{and was firſt inhabited by 
a race of huge Giants, much ſpoken of by Homer, who called them the Le- 
ftrigones 7 and the Cyclopes of which laſt was Polyphemus, ſo famouſed for the 


entertainment of T/yſſes and his Fellows, This I/e is divided into 3 Provin- 
ces or V alleys. | 


i. VALLI DE NOTO, which:is the South-eaſt part, hath for its ts Parts and 
chief places, r. Siracuſa, once the Metropolis of the whole J{, ſtrongly cif Places. 
fencedt about with a Wall, and other  Fortefications , being a Garriſon of Spd- 
niards, Its Buildings are fair, and ſhew: ſomething ot its: Antiquity; it hath 
two Havens, one towards the South, and: the other towards the North-fides 
of the City. 2. Leontivm, ſeated Northwards of S:racuſa,with which. ic had 
divers times ſtraglings for Priority : And-3, Enna, a Midland Town or City. 


2. VALLI 'DE MAZ O RA containeth all the Weſt part of the Ile 
its chicf places are, 1. Moreal, or Montreal, famous: for its Archbiſhops See 
and Church. 2. Girgenti , the Scat of the Tyrant Phalaris, who attiicted 
Perillus in the Arazen Bull : and 3, Palermo, once a Colony of the Phe- 
iciaas, and now the: chief City in the Iſle, being the Seat of the Spanifo 
Viceroy.” It is beautified with magnificent Palaces and Temples , curious 
Buildings, and fair Streets, famous for being the Birth-place of ſo many brave 
Men, as was Siracuſa. | 


?VALLI DE DEMONA _ the North-ecaſt part of the 

He. \and boaſteth of its chief Town {ras cated oppoſite to Rhegiury in 
Naples, a place of great ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art., haying. before it 
the Sea, where they haven no leſs famous and commodious ,. than a-ſtrong 
Haven, and behind it are high Hills. It is the See of an Archbzhep, beauty 

- fied with fair and ſtately Edrfites ; and here the Vice-Roy hath a magnificent 
Palace adjoyning to the Arſenal, where their Gailzes, Be. are kept; and bere 
Venus, Neptune, Caſtor, and Pollux had their Temples, from whoſe ruins are 
now ereded Chriſtian Churches. The Gentry and Citizens here live in great 
delight and pleaſure ; this City is the chicfeſt place of Traffick in the 1ſe, be- 
ingary welt frequented by Merchants and rs, Its other places are 
laſo, ſeated on the North Promontory ; then Er:x, where Venus was wor- 

ſhi 


pped; next Catania, where there is a Colledge for the ſtudying the 
Sctexces, but chiefly for the Civiliand Canon Laws; and laſtly Nicoſ, a Mid- 
land Town, 


SARDINIA. 


The Iſland of SARDINIA, r SARDAGNE, is ſeated not far ie of $a- 
from S:cily ; it is in length about 150 miles, and go in breadth ; not ſo fertil 4ni« 
as Jicsly, yet it abounds in Corn and Cattle, but is deficient in Oz/, and other 
Commodities. It is now ſubje& to the Spaniard, and is divided into two 
parts, viz. Cape Logodori, and Cape Cagliar! ; Its chief places are, 1. Cag/:- 
ari, ſeated oppoſite to Africa, having a commodious Haven , which makes it 
to be well frequented by Merchants. The City is adorned with goodly Build- 
ings, fair Wo and magnificent Turrets, being the Seat of the Spani/ 
Vice- Roy, as alſo the See of an Archbiſhop, 2. Boſa, likewiſe the See of an 
Archbiſhop. 3. Oriſtagnt , and 4. Saſſary, both places of good account. 

Its People are of a mean Stature, are very great Hunters, great Pains-takers, 


no loversof the Spaniards,not much addifted to Learning, and in matters of 
Religion not over ſtrict, 


E 2 C O R- 


”" Ek ITALIAN ISLES. 


CORSICA. 


- 


Iſle of Corfics., The Iſle of CO R $ICA, ſeated in the Ligurian Sea, oppoſite to Genoa, is 
about 100 miles in mage , and5o in breadth; the Coil | by reaſon of the 
' 1 Mountains, is'not very-tertil in Grain, but aboundeth in excellent Fines; it 

- yieldeth likewiſe 0s, Figs, Rarſons, Hony, Wax, Alom, Box-wood, and Tron- 
Mznes ; its:Dogs 'and Horſes are eſte ed excellent. The chief places are, 
1:-Baftia, ſeared on the North-eaſt , hath a' commodious Hayen, and 


EIN, VIERS with the of the Genoweſe Goyernour, un- 
der w the Tfandis. 2% Mariana; rnews ; 4. Porto-Vechio ; 
5- Adiazzv';”and6; Bdnefacio. ThePeople are for the moſt part poor, head- 
itrong, churliſh, and not addicted to Literature. 


ws \ T 0 TE " y: k 
The Yulcanian ': + 'Befides this 1//and there'are abundance of others , though of no great ac- 
—__ colint; and farleſſer; as the'/ T7 LCANTAN Iſles, lying on the Coaſt of 
Sicily, being 14 in number; the chief \of- which is Lipara, whence the 
reſt rake their names ,"being: about 10 miles in circuit; then Stromboli and 
Valcania fend'forth a'eonſtant Smoak. 


es of x:ple. The Iſles of NAP LE S are 18 innumber, the chief of which are I/chia, 
Capree, the retirement of Tyberius ; and Afnaria. 


Liguian Iſes. i The chiet of the I GURIAN'" Iſs is Elba', famous for its two Ports 
Porto Feryaroz and Porto Longone ; Its chief places are, . Coſmopolis, built 
by Coſmo di Medices ; 2. Gallinaria; 3. Gighs;' and.q. Monte Chrifto, which 
45 but a Rock. ' 1c god 

Other Eſtares, © * "There are yet in Lombardy many little Eſtates, asof Mirandola, Guaftella, 
Sabionetta, Sc. about Mantoua, of Pallavieno, and Landa, Sc. amongſt the 
Eftates of /Parma and Placenza, of Manaco; on the Coaſt of Genoa, 'of 
 Maſeran in Piedmont, The Count of Pitig/ian,and the Marqueſs of Maliſ- 
pine in Toſcany ; all which Princes , though” from under the protection 
of others, have Soverciga Rights. | a 


Faly, with its Iſes, extends it ſelf from about the 36h degree of Latitude 
unto the 4674, which are 250 Longnns from South to , and from the 
6th degree of Longitude to near the 48th, which are as much or little more 
rom Weſt to Eaſt ; but its form ſcarce fills the third part of what is contained 


in theſe degrees. 
In Italy, I make little Account of other Rivers, than that of the Arno, Ti- 


ting two firſt deſcend from the Appennine , the laſt from the 
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Turkey in ER 


HE Eſtate or Emp of the Suhas, or heOpamare, whom we 
cal} the Grand PIG-NIOR, or Great TU K, i 


pays in-affia, and partin; y: & eh wha 
ng. leaſt in Eur tony ys pn this is not the leaſt 
_ iderable, ſince the Grand Sigs nor ——_ here his reſidence, 


and hath from hence his heſt Forees. That hp holgs in Europe extends 
it ſelf from the 35th degree of Latitude tot _ and fometimes near the 
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Its divifion. half. 


| 2. Moſtar, an Inland Town towards a a; ; 3 Bagne and; 4- Sibioncello, 


TURKEY im EUROPE. 


Seat of the Kings of Hungaria; it was taken by So/yman in 1536. Next Guyu- 
la, a ſtrong b_—_ ON ns fines of Tranſitvania, which was wh by the 
Governour to by a eta pol Reward , ved info 
unto himzo he lo his gate Regal Which by the Germans is 
oh grenry. nf Sues in the year with Alba 
Rees @ plc, 'and of 500 Wcbune with thou 
The chief places in the Exp erours Of ——_ polleſſions, are OS. 
ſeated on F 2 edge of Au, )—— ſince the Turks became Maſters of B 
this hath been the —— rh Far nb next, Sirigomum, or Gray, ditns 
ben hg os the 4+ 4 o Zegith, naken by Jolmas) the Magni- 
ficent in Anno i om por his days & thin fel which hath 


ſeveral Ee ahfoes the fury of the Turks, The other Towns in the Hun- 
arians pI, were — not are) Komara, in the Ile of Schut ; then Bars, 


carey a, Sarwar, and Owar,”') -* —— 
et. oy Ke bohood in this ring is that of the Dr agon, 
nſticated y S-grjmond Kinget Hangaria, an Emperoyr,” \ £ 
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my FLA NIL Kath for ts. Edflers borinde the River Driawsy and a 
zth this. miles, and its bi about-120;; it is 
ane - 
Vena, and aro partly polleiſed by the Venetians, and parr- 
than for 77 far the Sheep and other Cattle forth theiry 
a year,. and The, Segpce define tante fs Ckewik ther ies. Pan 
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alſo ſome Mines of Gold poop re Sitver, which are in the Tarks | a 

rong, and good City. 

pr 
ces polleſſed by the Venetians, are 1. Siſſeg, fakes, famous for- its 


wh thence tothe Sea: for its Southern bounds the: Adriatick Sea; tor 
| } nn ror wh its Northern ; Han The whole 
nod Clrimat s, the longeſt day m 15 hours and a 
| + divided. into the Provinces of Anger, ome and 
te hes ks. QOcC- 
ere crys obſerved tobe fore fit for grazing and -ſceding of Carol, 
modities-,are Horſes fr Serviens Cattle yields them abundance of 
Hides, Tallow, Butter, Wool, of which they make Cloth.| Hete are 
In Eſclavonza, the chief places in the Turks poſſeibn are Poſega, a place of 
you account, and Barra; endia the Yent.n polletonis is Copranits, a "Ma 
The Province of CROACIA i Digs web ects bythe Yee: 
tions, the Turks Town of Wihitsz : the chief'p | 
the Tarks in 15924 fair and ſtrong City, 2. (aw mary onde Savus. 
3- Novigrod, Ao freed cn the Rever: and 4: Bruman . 


The Province of DALMAT 1A, whoſe Southern 
Adriatick Sea, is divided betwixt:the Venetian: , 
and the Turks; whoſe chief places are ,r. Marenza; ſeatodon 


both Maritim Towns;.and ni 
alſo belongs to the Grand Si " The chicf Towns in the 
Yaanvans one 1. Rhaguſa; ated 0n the Adriatich Sea, a' of great Traf- 
fick and Riches , being = Commonwealth of it ſelf. '2:: Spatato, a Maritim 
Town on the Adriatich , and in. a moſt pleaſant. Valley 'on tlie South! fide of 
_ Mountains ; and in the Wall towards the Sea, is to be ſeen a UE Fexe- 
ner of « Galen Diacans Palace, This Town' wry pu eg 6h Vene- 
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TURKET w EVKROPE. 
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The Kingdom of DACTA is)boutided on the Eat with the Exxine Seas, Its Bounds 
on the Welt with Hungaria, and on the North with the Carpathian _ 
nn Bir Country throu hout is very fertil Src, 2 Merch | 
xtes," Batter ;- ot, Tall, H es, 1 ke Commodues 
Horfes, Nees vs faid neg (hp, Wor, an ety ns 
good, ant in fre Nth Earth 1s > Hotithed oy Mines of by 
erals.”' Itis ot ih tn Wes emperate Zone, betw ac the 7/6 and 
roth Climate s, which makes'the heat ry tobe 17 Fry 
The People are well'made and proportionate ; _— are bs ſtrong: , wy Its People. 
lute in their Opinions, and of no ready wit ; hay uſe he Fi/quymay Lan pmuos .- 
bay, they are Chyi}t;ans, and follow the Gree byrcks 5, Þ1.. 
rd of thy preſent is divided into fe ſever Provine as. is ona 
real Table of Tut rey in Earpe, is ſet down. 5 all whic ATE ject. to, the 
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The Province of MO L DAVTA, whoſe chief places are, r- Zuccanza, + ornartg 
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Fo the Province of  Mo/davia doth the ſmall Country 'of BES SA 
-Bulgaria;.rand is commodioully 
yy ie Hons Sea, Its chief places gre Kherman, ot Moncaſtro, the Scat 

ooo , ſeated on the River T5145, not tar from iegSains | into 
=& gt and 6,alſo rerlen the Ewxive Sea, * RT 


© /The Province of WALACHIA, being: divided from Bulgaria by the 
Danube, and is eſteemed the richeſt Province in all Dacia. — chief —_ 
are, I. Targoviſeo, the Seat of the Vajuods ; 2,Domboviza ; and 3.Brai 


GRE Eo ek ME. ok 
"Pieret of Turk; in Eur, /-.may be.c YRS. the-naie of 


GREECE, which is divided into rae 4; 40 Wi Romania, which any 
ſwerst the ahcient Thrace ; Matedonsa, divers » ts haye received dis 


vers fi as thar bf Jambol;, of 'Camenolitaria, of Mtyzdonia, or particulat 
Hrmuny, Albania, and Theſſaly, which is, called * unna ; | Egan 


Canina ; Achaza and Rtolia now Livadra; ; and Peloponneſss,now the. Morea. 


"GREECE. eltcetned the Mother of, Ht; and Friences . bath for its 
Eaſter bounds the ran Sca, the Hell:[pon \ Pro ontis,, and Thracian Boſe 
tſtery, the Adv: "fy Sea a hals, Itis ſeated in the 

Northers 4 ap Z de Ubdes the $7 and 6th Climates , the longeſt day 
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puny to other places, as Wines. ary SiH ; gi raw; and Lb» Mmto ſeve- 
attures, us Velvet; Damasks, be, allo Grograms, Brimſtone, of 
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- The Grerians, th ah arch fince the Twrks became Maſter 
of their Country Country, 5d Prop, tick | 8108 , Cuſtoms , nnd i 
guage, as airs in ul of places Where they live. They were 


once a Nation ſo 'cacellent, thar their Precepts and Examples do yet re- 
main, as approved Canons to direct the mind to Vertue ; they were, rs 
of fnbdonss © every cm, ad vow marters of Government famous , in 
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This Country hath bred ſeveral famous Men, as Alexander the Subverter Famous Men 
of the Perſian Monarchy, Xenophon, Plutarch, Herodotus, and Thucydides, "4 
famous Hiſtoriographers ; Epaminondas, Eves, Miltiades, and Ariflides, 
Captains ; Plato, Ariſtotle, Socrates, and Theophraſtus, Divine Philoſophers ; 
Demoifthenes, A ſchines, and Tſocrates , eloquent Oratours; with ſeveral 0- 
thers, too tedious to name ; but to proceed to the Provinces. | 


R O MA N TIA, particularly focalled, a Country of it ſelf, neither of 8 rich Province of 
Soyl, nor pleaſant Air, more inclining to cold than heat ; yet by reafon of the 99-4 
famous Cities of Conſtantinople, Adrianople, and others here ſeated,;renders 
it the chief, and beſt inhabited of all Greece. Its chieFplaces are Adriano- 
ple, ſocalled by the Emperour Hadrian, who repairedit ; it was added to the 
Kingdom of the Turks by Bajazt#t, Arno 1362, and continued the Seat of their 
Kings till Mahomer the Great took Conſtantinople from Conſtantine Palzolo« 
£9, the laſt of the Eaſtern Emperours, about go years after. Blunt in his 

oyage to the-Levant, in his deſcription of this Ciry ſaith, That it is ſeated 
on three low Hills, of which that in the midſt is the largeſt and faireſt, on the 
top of which. is a ſtately and magnificent Moſque, and in the Churchyard aro 
about zo or 40 Cocks under a ſtately Fountazn, for People to waſh before Di- 
vineService ; as alſo at the bottom of this Building, on the North 'and South 
ſides, are 20 Conduits with Cocks, and on the Eaſt ſide are the Prieſts Lodgings 
and Gardens ; and round the Ghurch-yard are Baths, Cloyſters, and a Colledge 
for the Prieſts, with other uſeful Offices, all covered with Lead, In this City 
are ſeveral Beſeſlines, or gant. ſome of good account, as likewiſe many 
fair Hanes. To this City are four ſtately and lofty Bridges of Freeftone, 
which make a pleaſant ſhew, and is a fair, large, and well compoſed City. 
2, Gallipoli, ſeated near the Helleſpont, but within the Sea of Marinora, 
This was the firſt City that the Tuwr&s pollefied in Europe, it being ſurprized 
by Solyman, Son to Orchanes, in Anno 1353. Here the Beg/erbegh of the 
Sea hath his reſidence. A little below Ga/izpol7 is the ſtreighteſt paſſage of 


the Helleſpont, a place formerly famous for Xerxes his Bridge, but eſpecially 
0 I 


for the two Caſtles of Seſfo, on the European fide ; and Aby fire to it 
on the A/ian ſhoar, of note for the Loves of Hero and Leander ; which Caſtles 
are now called the Dardane!li, and command the paſlage, and are the ſecuri-' 
ty or Bulwark of Conſtantinople on this, as thoſe on the Thracian Boſphorus 
are on the other, z.' Caridia, ſeated on the Thracian Cherſoneſe , oppolite to 
the Iſle of Lemnos, as alſo to Troas in A/tz, and therefore now called Sy. 
George's Arm, 4+ Abdera, the : her res of Democritus , who ſpent his 
timein Laughing. 5. Pera, a Town 0 


6. Galata, alſo ſite to C 
found a good H 
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ptain,about 660 years 
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ſornetites oftner. This City is adorned with'many magnificent Buildings, both 
publick and private, as alſo, with curious Srazuey, and other ſuch like Orna- 
ments, which were brought out of Rome, and other parts. There is no City 
in the World makes ſo ſtately a ſhew, it beheld from the Sea, or adjoyning 
Mountains, as this doth, whoſe lofty and beauriful Gypreſs Trees are fo inter- 
mixed with' the Buildings , thar i ſeemerh-to repreſent a Czty in a Wood, 
whoſe ſeven aſpiring Heads (for on ſo many Hills it is feated,) are molt of 
them crowned with magnificerit Moſques , all of white May6/e; in form 
round, and coupled above, being finiſhed at the top with guilded Sprres , 
ſome having two, ſgme four, and fome fix! adjoyning Tiryrets , of a great 
height, and very flender : 'ſo that there is 'no City in the 'World hath a more 
promiſing Object, and a fo much decgiveth rhe expeRation,” ha» 
ving many vacant places, ſeveral rows of Buildings, confiſting only of Shops, 
the Houſes not fair, lofty, nor uniform ; the Streets exceeding narrow ill 
contrived ;" yet here are many ſtately Houſes, »where the” Great perſons refide ; 
alſo many Canns for Merchants, and abundance of Moſquzs, artronigſt which 
that of SantFa Sophia is the chief, once a G6 v6) | ple. _ Toevery one 
of the principal Moſques doth belong publick Bagnio's , Hoſpitals with 

Lodgings, Santons, and EcctefiaFticat Prrſbyt, which are endowed with com- 

petent Reyenues :- the inferiour Moſques Yor the moſt part are built ſquare, 

many of them Pent-howuſes , with open Galleries, where on extraordinary 
times they pray. The number of Moſques of all ſorts, induding Scutzra, Pa- 

Ya, Galata, and the Buildings that border the'Boſphorns, are laid to-be abour 

8000. This Temple of S7:Sophza is almoſt 'every Friday, ( which is their 

Sabbath) viſited by the Grawd. S7gnior, by reaſon of its being fo near his 

Seraglio, which is divided fromrhe reſt of the City by a lofry Wall, con- 

taining in circuit about three miles , -wherein are ſtately Groves of foes 

intermixed with delightful Gardens, artificial Fountains, vatiety of Fruits, 
and curious Plats, The Buildings are low, bat rich and ſtately}, with feve- 
ral fair Courts one within another ; and tothe Sourh-ſide doth joyn the Grand 

Signiors Palacein which are alfo ſeveral large Courts, and ftarely StruQures; 

On the'left hand 'of one of the Courts the Divano'is kept, where the Baſſa's 

of the Port adminiſter Juſtice; '6ut of the fecond Court is a paſſage into a 

third, into which Chriſtians are not Ping entrance, but upon great fa- 

vour.: on the North-ide ſtatids the Grand Signiors Cabinet ,” in form of a 

ſtarely Fummer-houſe, having a" private paſſage from his Serag/Pp; and from 

this'iplace he rakes Barge to delight himſelf on theWater. Not far from the 

Palace is a ſpacious place, -enco1 with Honſes, called the Fippodrom 

by the 'Anaents ,' and by the Tarts, Almidan'; where (every Froday the 

3 of the Court play'at Gzocho di Clxamt , that is, they are mounted on 

ſes, and ride after one another, throwing Darts at each other, which 

_ endeavour toavoid by their” turning: - * 

The Black" Sea'is difterit from anti about x miles; ir is much 

troubled with 7ce in the Winter, neither is it fo Salt as other Seas: 'and here 


_ the Fa , there being” no paſſage 'into. it 
bur by Rivers; neitherthispaſſepe of the' Bo 5 fo ap oh but 


forced by violence 'of Streatns that fell intb'the overcharged Euxine; where 
ivruſherh into'the B there are two Rocks, &d Cyance 
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inveterate hatred againſt Chriflians-j they are exceeding jealous of their 
Wives, denying themthe liberty'of rhe $}y##75y. or - going 16 their” Moſques; 
their Salutations are with an inclination of the- head and body, laying their 
hands on their boſoms ; they uſe much Perfumes in their Garments ; and all 
of them affect cleanlineſs fo religiouſly, that beſides: euſtomary Lations, and 
daily frequenting Baths. they never ſo mucl: #s' make water, but they waſh 
their hauds.and privetzes, at which bufinels they conch to the Earth, fearin 
their Garments ſhould bedefiled with any of therr-Excrements, which is hel 

a pollution and hindrance tothe .acceptation of' Prayer ; and if they 4ath þ 1 
twice or thrice a week, they are eſteemed Naſty : they uſe not. mych exerciſe, 
loving a Sedentary life, 'but delightin riding ;' yet generally: they have” ſome 
Trade, which they imploy part ot the day in, even the Grand Signior, A 

Their Food is grols, refufing: all. dainties for a -piece-of far _Muttor, which Their Food. 
they. boil-in Rzce; and with Peaſe, Rice, and Mutton, they make Pottage”; 
they abſtain from Blood. Hogs-flrſb, and things frangled , neither care they 
for -145ſþ or Fowl, which: are here-numerous #nd'1o gentle ,/ that they will 
ſuffer themſelves to: be: raken : they have neither Tables nor Sfools, but fit 
ppon the £/oor-(which is covered. with T.zpeiFry, 'or the like) croſs-legg's ; 
their Diſhes are made with feet, and-their $ have long hangles like La+ 
dles. + Their common Gdrink is Water; alſo Sheybet, CJaph,out aboye all Coffee, 
which is held in greatetfteem. -: As to their Serences and Trades , they are yot 
over ingemous, nor knowing, | contenting themſelves with fuck/is- are neceſ- 
fary for them. By. their:Law they are exhorted to marry for the propagation 
of their Retig:ox, every man being, allowed four Wives, which muſt be of the 
Twkfh Religion, befides as-many Contudbines (which are Sjaves,-and of any 
Religion) as he is able rokeep ; they buy their Wives of their Parents, re- 
cording the Contradt;'and ia their Nupttal Rites they obſerve many Cere- 
2on:95, forme of which I ſhall take notice of, © The day before the Marriage 
is ſpent. in Feaſting, the Man his Friends, and the Woman hers, who at nig 
bath and anoint her; and ſodepart tillthe next Morning, and then the is dreft 
in her beſt Apparel ; alt things being ready; - the'Relations and Friends of the 
Bridegroom., 'who are all” mounted on Horſe-baek , ride two by two to the 
Brides to conduct her to the Bridegyvems , 'who is aMfo-ready mounted and 
richly habited, according to his quality, to receive his never ſeen! wife, who 
Fm the Nuptial Ceremonies are performed) is conduRted to the Brides 
e 


Chamber, where ſhe is andreſt and-made ready for his enjoyment; the reft of 

aſting and metriment. By the Law, he is obliged to ſhew 
equal refpect to all his Weues , and to-give them due benevolence alike, and 
upon failure they may juſtly complain'ts the Cags, whot wilt grant her a Di 
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their Law they are obliged to pray ſeyen-times a day ; their. Sabbath is on 
Friday, which they ftiaMly obſerve, and are very devout at their worſhip ; 
and at the doors of the Moſques _—_ their Shoes, as a place too holy 
4 to defile with dirty Shoes ;-and the Women are not permitted to come into 
| their Moſques, but have apartments for themſelves. They obſerve two 
Solemn times in the year, which are both Zents, one is called Ramdan,which 
continueth a Month, and the other Byram, which laſteth three days. They 
admit of. no Hell for atiy, but thoſe who believe not Mahomer ; but allow of 
a Purgatory, which holds but till Dooms-day, where in their Graves (which 
they ſay is the place of Purgatory) they are inflicted with pain by a bad Ar- 
gel, whoſe fury is leflened by © goes one, according to the life the party led 
when living; and at the day of Doom, Moſes, Chriſt, and Mahomet, ſhall 
bring their ſeveral Followers to Judgment, and intercede for them ; and that 
Cain, the firſt Murtherer, ſhall be the Leader of the Damned; and all ſhall 
receive the reward due unto them, the Juſt into Paradice, and the Damned 
into Hell, where they ſhall be tormented for ever; yet they hold a diſtinQi- 
on among(t the Damned, for thoſe that have commutred no great fns ſhall 
go into Purgatory, from whence they ſhall ſhortly be delivered, Paradice, 
according to Mahomets deſcription, is a place of all delight, where they 
ſhall have ſtately Palaces richly furniſhed , Chriftalline Rewers , Fields and 
Trees alwaies in their verdure, whoſe Fruits ſhall be delightful to the traſt, 
and their ſhape pleaſing to the eye ; under whoſe fragrant ſhades they ſhall 
ſpend their tume with amorous and handſom Virgins 3 not ſuch as have lived ia 
the World,but on purpoſe created for them,whole loſt V:rginzties ſhall daily be 
reſtdred to them, and that they ſhall ever continue young, the Men at the Age 
of 30, and the Women at t5; and that Boys of Divine features ſhall adminiſter 
 tothem, and ſet before them all varieties of curious Meats. 
Their Juſtice. Their Fuſtice is grounded on their Alcoran, in which they obſerye this 
" Rule, Todo as they would be done unto. - Their Judges for the moſt part are 
always Ecclefiaſtical Perſons, amongſt which there are many Orders, of which 
the chief is the Mufty, who decides great Caſes, and to him lie —— , and 
7 his Decxpes __ eg. rs Chit 10n : mo. CO! who = over 
A him the Mou , or Lo! i ice. es, Except the - 
ty, are limited to for PrecinQs., and if they are found Mr , are ws 
pres; the execution of, their Juſtice is very ſevere and cruel, and very 
y; andif the buſineſs be matter of fa, bY the leaſt complaint the 


Parties and Witneſſes are brought before the e, and according to evi- 
dence and Juſtice, gives his Sentence, which in tew hours is executed ; and a 
E Falſe-witneſs, if convicted, ſuffers the ſame puniſhment as the accuſed ſhould 

RE Ces Ted D woe _ erfulin his Forces ; bis Infantry ate of 
:- Vacake, e Great Turk 1s very pow in his Forces ; his are of two ' 
= ſorts, the one raiſed out of Towns and Cities, and of ocbecks the Janszaries, 
in which he puts the greateſt confidence. Their Cavalry are alſo of twoſorts, 
one the heli Lone, whom are choſen the Troops which guard the Grand 
Signiors perſon, and the other the Spahy-Tymariots , which are ſuch as hold 
Land free from all Dutics, in lieu of which 'they are obliged to furniſh: him 
with 2, 3, 4, 5, 10,0r more or leſs Men and Horſes at thejr own rf vr Frm 
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fort are uſually made by Highway-ſides and in Fields, having two ſtones of 

white Marble, one'at the head and the- other at the feet, with an Inſcription 
concerning the deecaſed; but the better ſort have hres in their Gar- 

dens.- ' As they are thus carried to their Graves, ſome of the Dervices go be- 

fore with lighted T.opers, then follow the Preeſts-ſinging, and after them their 

Relations and Friends; their Graves are boarded on the ſides and bottom 

inſtead of a Coffin, and being laid in, - _ covered with another board to hindet 

the Earth from fall alling, but hig yon h nouge that one may kneel; for they hold 

that xwo terrible Angels,” which they call Gudequir and Mong#r, do | 
immediately cometo the Gyave 'and unite the Soul to the: Body , de ; 
howhe harh lived j'and if he ' gives them ſatisfaQtion they depart , and two . 
white: Angels come--and - tim unto the day of Judgment , one ſitting 

at his head, and rheother-at his feet ; but if he can give no good 'account of 

his life, then rhe rerrible black Avgets grievouſly torment him until the du = 

Doom, A Purgatory is ſq obnoxious unto them, that in their Mattins 

beſeech God to free' them fromthe examination of rhoſe terrible black wt 

gelc, asalſo from the-puniſhment of 'the Grave, and their evil Journey. Bur 

ro peocrey to the other Provinces i in Greeck, 


The Province of MAC. ED ONT i is at' preſent fevendi into three parts, _—_— 
v12. into the Ld poorg Jambott. towards the North, whoſe chief places. 
are Heratlea,8 planes Fd _——_ {famous for its rich Mines of 
Gold and hc 'The 7a, being its Southern 
and on the borders of. Theſſaly ; Fvchief places are, 1. Pia, ſeated on 
flux of 'rhe River Maicmosn, which Town was beſieged and took by Ca Fen 
in which Siege he took Olympia the Mother; 'Roxane the Wife, and Hercules 
the Heir of Alexander the reat ; all which he put to death. Pella, ſeated ' 
on the "ſame ſhoar; >the Birthplace of the faid Alexander. 7. Ediſſs, and 
4. Stydra; both Miltand Cities. The third part is: catled Migdoni2, or the 
| Macedomia,, lying in the' midſt of the Province; its chief 
are r,'Satdnichs, taceniy caled Th Lin Mlanicsp toethe People of which City 
$..Paul wrote two of bis Epift is ſcated' ow the Egean Seca, is very 
bk , inhabited with ri ot Turks, and Jrws; but chiefly with the 
who are here\more/'numerous than in any other part of Turkey, and is a 
of grearCommerce, anid-is-the faireſt and richeſt City in all Macedonia. 
p "Seagive; the Birth- of Ar##totle ; 3. Pallent, ſacred to the Muſes ; 
and 4. Neopolis, on the confines of: Romania.  - 


The Province of AL BA'NLA lieth on the Adriatick Sea, famous fog Provizes cf 
the Country of that eminent and brave Souldier George Caftrior , called 4% 
Turks Scanderbeg ; its chief places are 1. Dwratzo, a place of great 
2. Valona, a good Ciry ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, o e toOtranto 
3, Cyoja; Walls Amurath- the Second, that darnned 
id he cirked its Sie froivs, ſeanes for its —— 
the Tarks : and 5,Belgrado ; and 6. Albanopols. 


The Province of THE SSA LT, now called JANNA, is a Coun __ 
notefs feeril than ;/5t lieth Sooth of Macedonia, and is famous firlt ©" 
r; which forts deighe, is by the Poets taken -__— 
Vale of Tempe , called the Garden of the 
harſalian Fields, where the Tunes: of the- World ok diſ- 
ge = oa rg erat pon Ties 
us on the oe on the 
EG chief: 1n this Province are, 1. ey wk the Seat of 1 
Turkifb Sangiar.- 2, Larifſa, ſeated on a fair River, which at a ſmall 
Glianentialls m—_—_  Duihof Satonic hi, F Tricca, and Pharſals. | 
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The 
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Province of © 4, The Province Of : ke te Dy «CANINE it yory dnatoinous, 
—_ hothdetics chief places (polleſled by p yhe Br be. Cronoms and L ar:a,both;$ea- 

Towns; and the chief places inthe Venets475 polleſſions;are Torre de Butrints 

and Perga, both Sca- Towns and places of good account 510ppoſiteand.nigh 
Mount Pindas, tO which 1 1s theIfleof Corfon. ln is Province i is Moeuot. "Vindas,' facred to 
Apollo nnd the- "uy 4b ; and here are alſa the peprpcorty men Yills, @ called 
bore their being ſo ſubjze@t t:Thandereolags. wm 


Province of \ | The Provinee of: ACHAIA, now called: LIVA DIA. waſhed rn ke 
- 4a Eaſt with the Higaas.Sca; _itis divided into. theſe parts, waz Hiroking Mhtaca; 
Beotia, garis, Dots, and Phocis;; in which parts are ſeveral;igood 
Citiesand Lomang am which are 1. Athtnr, now Sitancs, 
for its Antiquity:then anything glſe, being now ſcarce any other 4 oenaFiſtes 
Town; s/o. yn ſarely: City, oo LI ing 
and a+ place! fram/whence' all, Arts and Sciences 1 wy themſelves all over 
Etrope. 2 24! 'Fheber, now. Srves , COS lamon'for 
the Wars here friade between Polywices, = 7 Song to Prince \Ordiphs; 
it was ſack*d by the Macedons, after whictit was re-editied: by Gaſſandey , but 
of no account nor beauty to what it was formerly, Next to this City are the 
' Streights: not-above: ; 5: foot broad. - 3. Lypento, cluefiof Arolia; ſeated in 
the bottom of 1s Gulpli ſo called; and where Augaftus 2nd: Anthony, fought for 
the Empire, of the: bye 7. DE - "tp tn — ſignal Battle be- 
WEED ws x ſtraws. e Twr » City a 
T and afford iren{gant—ds, « as Sift, tt, ule Cato Fr 
{ons eeds, Wax: Hany, Currens, ——_— Marathes , of /hote for the 
icory of M:iWienes, qu toy wort al Any of -Darius , which 
confiſted of 220000-Foor,: my oye door Euch« taught 
Geometry. . 6; Platea; nigh to! > which Was jog br Acrotg pro —_— 
between the Grf1ans and the Prrſaans. | 7. the Temp 
of Apollo, which:was deſtroyed by the Phatiaws who took fromit pen 
Gold. $: Spare; for of great" Account ;- ac} $odWicene; fanous for 
the Temple of (Favs, as nldo for the babicagion of Aeavremner. Nigh 'to. this 
City-was the-Lake of Lery0, where Hetcyes flew tht\Letnran Seven-headed 
Eydra. rg famous:Temple: of: A ws; Where 1s alſo 
the Mount Hel oon and Pargdafias; omch famouſed by the Forts; and here ato 
alſo thoſe pleaſant Arcadia Þ lgins; andthe placts where the Olympian 
Games were ſolemnized, with ſeveral other memorable places of Antiquity. 


Polgennſiny "4 +PELOPONNE SU $, now called) MO'R EX;is i Perivſult botind- 
ed with the Sea, exce where-it zjoyneth to Acbara dy an 1fbmus of (ous 
IIS: whole Peninſulg is CR ono cnt ond 


contained once ere ARCADIA, AR 
ACHA TAP OPRIA, LIS, LAGCO.N and\MES SB is 
but at prefent it is one ſole Tar bib Province, The were accounted the 


chief of all the Grecians,and gave Rules to the reſt asſnbbrdinate untouhem. 
The chief places are, r, Corsnte, ſeated at the foot of the Acrocorinthian 
Hills, hardby the Fountain Pyrene ; afmall' Town, and"of-little noretg what 
it was, being out of the ruins of . the ancient and famous Corinth; whaed 2Wwas a 


ace of | great ſtrength and ntenel am " pg ers ay =. 9 


. Thalana; nigh unto whackvis Teyargs , 
Cerberus ; - as alſo the Lake: para rg po —tr ay a flew: tho! 


dra.'.' 4. Sclafſia, where Aut rgonus'y my | 
ny cn" ar flew the Zivet: 6.0/ <4, very Gumows for the x as 
Ls ner res , Which was 60 Cubuts tiodte Rok, 
being mad>of Gold and Ivory; and :1n naman this 


Olympic Gomes inſtieuted by Hercules ,, ahd performed ori the Plainsokuthis 

City. 7. Megalopolis, the Birth-place of that eminent Hiſtorian Polybius, 

$. antinea, - nigh unto which the Theban Army , which conſiſted of 30000 
t and 3000 


orſe routed the Army of the Athenians and Spartans, which 
conſiſted 


. # - 


The EG EAN 1SLES. 

proap rn nt os ppt rogren Foot, where that gallant Loeder ho 

g. Lacedemon, 10, Argos, 11, x (70 

hr | 5 for Traffick now remain 12. Mo- 
r3 en Apetnn three Ciries ſeated on the Ser hour! ibjeck 

ro the fame Cx ber i (foond ro affbed divers good Commodities,  ( Dro- 

duc of Turkey. 


The IS L E'S ſeatell in the GRECIAN or EGEAN; 
ION IAN ard ADRIATICK Seas 


N. theſe Seas there are ſeveral Iſles, many of which are of good note, and 
| well frequented by 4 [ark which are in part, if not altoge- 
cr in the poſleſſion of. t the Venerians are not quite 


expunged, But the Turk he vere all os moſt of them into eight Beg/er- 
byats, and 60 and odd Sangiacats, that is, into general and particular Govern- 
ments. 


The FLAHAN or GRECIAN ISLES. 


The chief of the / Higeas Ies are 1.NEG ROPONTE, in the power I Me of Negro 


of the T1 
in a G 


TEE 65 miles. Its chief places are 1. Negroponte, ſeated *" 
o Cvifo 90d Don, 3 Sea-port Town. 


Bb that # "of old LEMNO S, about 100 miles in circuit, We of $:4- 


well peopled by &rec: ans, except three Towns which the Turks keep ſtrong 
fortihed ro keep them in + Its chief Town is Lemnos, or Mirizs, ww _ 
no great note. , peſt 62 vercign, Mineral: againſt infection, called Terra 


Sibatas the Farch there into ſmall Pellers, and ſealed with the 
Turk; Stamp, ahd ſo hf fold to. Merchants for an excellent Anti- 
dote. 
3. The STORADES, $2 er vat al are a great rody ſeveral ep of Hos: 
Ina By bend Hour BF: $4 ef Arcpelago peg ofo thick, that they {700 
Fre x Ms. The chiet —__ 
he hag 41 is about 60 
miles tn compals, SYS hs "9654 of Graiz and 0:1, but ng 
Wine: its chief ner et 2. Tira, 3. Tirefio; 4. Nio, 5. Stapalia, 


about 5p mules in circuit, wink | 2 ig 4; is ſo called, ' 6. Marge, 7. fa 


abou miles in corapals, 10. Raclia, 11, 
12, BE 76-908 1 3- Tomo, 1.4, ulph ſo. _— be jt) 


$2 
Iſles. 16. Fermenta, about 60 miles cuit. 17. Zea, about 50 miles in 
ut $0 miles in. 2des in mp, x Not far from Negroponte, 


ay ret = BY place bears the ſame 


SL io Miner CONPOrnnes; 4g ciuet Town, is ſo. called, 


ap bo y | by Is by pages In this Iſle was born 
a 
Carle and 


to. 
/*5 


ro ei pep toe 


dying of People, 
not og non - Police 


EEE 26. Sophin 27 Par, ori $Sirns, and 


2 
29. 


4. CAND IA, or CRETA, ( now in the Turks poſſeſſion ) an Iſle WWeof Candia 


eg in the Mouth of the ea, in compaſs about 590 miles, of a 
Sed and affordeth to Aigeos 3 ſeveral good Commodines ; but Corn 
is not over plentiful, which defet is ſupplied from Peloponneſus. It is 

G 


very 


Iſle of Samo- 
tbracid. 


Iſtes of $ciro, 
Schiati, + 


Ile of Zante, 


Iſle of Zephs- 


lonia. 


Ifle of Corfu. 


Iſle of Sr. 
MAT ho 


Ile of Crrige. + 


Tier, FON IAN b$4L BS; 


populouts s and bath. many. Towns; the chief of w are ic Cane. 
at EA Bulwark of Chrier till oe gained of om, _ 13 30 
agg it was ruinated, , 
Town Joying 2 C0 ven, W ren 
and k-nded) = vs 3.Canea, and 4. he yh +l Bras 


that famous Coſmographer. 


5, SAMOTH RACTA, a ſmall Iſle, of note for being the Birth- = of 
Sarmo, offe of the Sybils ; and P:ythagorar, that Divine F lojopityd | 


6. In the FigeanThes, or Archipelago, - re theſe Iſles, i. SCI RD. North- 
ey of Negroponte, from which it 1s not far diſtant. 2. SCHIATI; 

'P.ELAG MITSI, towards the Gulph of Salowichs, 4. TASS!); : 
fall Ie, ſeared-in the entrance of the of Conteſſs in Moceddain: an 
6. LE NI BRO, alſo a ſmall Ifle, not far from Lemmos;” 


The IONIAN ISLES. 


The principal of -+ I NIAN Ikes, are i. 'ZANTE, about 50 miles 
in circuit, and about 7 eagues from Pe «s, under the obedience of the 
Venetians ; it is worderl? fraitful in Ozts and Wines, but eſp! an Chr- 


rants, The chief C ity bears rhe —_— a _ 2 Hake tor rr fy 
nor beautiful, but | with a ſtrong Caffle, whieh 

the Town and Harbour, but a. good part round about it, FIT _ is, —_ 
tfoubled with Earthquakes, in regard of won they build their $ very 
low, | 


+2. ZEPHALONTA, about 126 child Lrkcanhe, of a.ferril Soil, and 
affords the ſame Conimoditics as Z ante ; | bue Curt axts are ſmaller , and 
notſo good. Its chief place bears rhe-1 the Ile: 2: Auguftats, 7. Guiſe 
cardo, and 4. Nollo. 


Sp, CORFU, aborſ. 50 miles in fe and 24 in breadth, ſeated i miles 
from Epirus, and very convenient for =, "raves ba who are the Maſters of 
it being in the Center of their Maritim Territories. I; is fruitfol in O-1, 
Hony, Wax, and ſome other Commodities its chief City' is ſo called, and is 
now reputed to be one of the Bulwarks of hriftendom, and the Key of the 
Fenetian State,” being held impreghable, -oft-times having reſiſted the fury of 
the Turks, It is ſeated at the foot of 'a Mountain, oo the Summit of 'which 
are built two ſtrong Caſters, ſeated on hi m_ which are as ftron ' for- 
tified ; the other of note ure ey eho, and Pagigpe/i.” 


4 CERIGO, bo miles Pw five Hoes Cope Maloin 
the Morea.” It is defended by*R "Which in! _— 

out of which the Tahabitants rake abiindatce of © pany eons 
vens, but none cortimodious for Ship + Trs-chief ief Tohwn "whie ſame 
name , where was formerſy"a Tem "dedicated | Venus, our "pf" which 
Helena the wife of Menetaus was ravithed, and ſtoln Pati.” 


"SAINT MAURA; where Nlodd a Temple dic ad 19 ule 
wht Mad-brain'd' and unfortunate Lovery- were phrenzies, 

— themſelves head-long into the Sea; ts chict place yok, che name 
of the 1 and is inhabited by Jews-that were driven our of Jpn; and 
this of all the Jonian Iſles is by the Torks, obedience, | 


| M 9 6/$TR L 


123VO0 .» 


The ADRIATICK ISLES. 
6. STRIVALIS, feated 


49 


to Meſſma, twoſmall Iſles of no great Ieof $rive- 


zccount, inhabured by fome ſew 
of the Iles ; neither do they permit 
ſupply ; they li 
O:1, Olrves, andthe liks. _ 


eek Colonies, or Fryars , who never 
| amongit them, but as 
their laþour,,. their diet is on Hey6s , 


have anew 


go out lis 
die, 


eÞÞ they are degied, but may eat Fiſh ſome-. 


7 VAL DE CAMPARA, about 56 miles in compaſs, Northwatds of the «& Pal dt 
fle affordeth thoſe £220 
found in Zavt, and the Currants are the beſt and faireſt, 


Zephalonia, famous for the Bigth place of T/yſſes, This 1 
Commodities that arc 
but in leſs quantities, 


The ADRTATICK ISLES. . 


The Adriatict Sea is in length 700 miles, . and about 140 in breadth ; the The 4driatich 
Venetians are Maſters of them, to whom the Duke is eſpouſed every Aſcenſion * 


day by caſting in of a Ring ; a Ceremony performed with great ſtate. 
The Iſlands ſeated in this Seaare riot 


many , and thoſe that be are- neither Iſes of 204; 


great nor famous ; the chief of which are ZARA, a ſmall Iſle 
chiefeſt for Traffick , having di 


the 7&9 ©* 


| Harbgurs. Ir is fruitful 1n Wines, 
VEG EA, fertilin Wine and Pulſe, about 
Leagues in compaſs, being 
out; its chief Town 
gth, by reaſon of 
ERSO, well ſtored with Cattle. 5. *CT/R- 
ous Iſle, whoſe chief plate is fo called, 


Grains, Cattle, and ſome 


eſt of-all the Adr:atich Iſles, very 
ed, yerof good firen 


3, LE SINA, about 50 


F 
, i fair, frulttul, 
6. GRISSA, about 100 miles in circuit ; an Ile rich in Sa/r 


P . A B« 
KARBE; and 10, BRAZ Z 1A, with 


ES; $8. LIS $4; 
ſome others of no great note. 


The chief Kivers in Turkey in Europe are the Drin, the Alſea, the Penea, 
, or Danube, which ot all others is the * 


the Wardar, the Mariza, andthe Don, or D 
ſirongeſt and moſt conſiflerable; the others being, for rhe 


molt part, only famous 


in Antiquty. 


| | \ fy 
G.z "0 \pngx CE 
FR © 


The King- | = 


dom of 
FRANCE, 
with its E- 
ſtarts and 
Provinces, 
as they are 
divided in- 


to twelve 4 


"General 
Govern- 
ments, or - 
3 timcs 4, 
according 
totheir ſct- 
tuation, 16 
Wit, 


ſelcanDy, 


ZF Rid N CE. 


Higher ; _— Hen 


* Lower ; as frmar Calais. / 
T7 —— Roven, or Rout, 
NORMANDY, Normandy, — 5 8% 
Lower; as —_— "= A 
| Beſſin Bayeur. 
Courantin, Courance: 
Ile of France, 2. Wy Parts” + 
lk Fe NG -- a 
Brie, Meatx. 
LCHAMPAI GNE} where are =g 4 royes. | 
benctols. Sens, 
' Higher, ” IP 7? R * T@ Sr. Maloes; 
JEBRETAIGNE, 
Lower, — —— _— 5 -- 
Maine, * aninnces le Main. 
""{'on this fide. - | | 
the LOIRE; ? paws” Memnigns, 


-_— ww 


Upon the | 
ORLBANOS....* Lotng, Yo +, Bow ., 


| An lane, 
H13 3 . a \ — —— 
. - mes i . ® __ Dijon, . - / 
13 Nt! " * hates ; 1 42S: 
ABputrcoonty,oh;.. ** T4; Braape, * 
| BURGUNDY, "Countries ad- Challen. 
, q - f Lichnois, ads I jors. C. 
[LLOWN 0 1 5, and Lapel, 4 Mandizes, 
Auvergne, | ' J —_ 
"6 \ Ja ' Gueret. \ 


\DAUPHINE, rows ; wks Grenoble, 
Embrun. 


—_ Thoulouſt 


LANGUEDOC, 


C 


—_— 
PROVENCE, — - — Ji 


LOSRAINE} Batrols, <> RS 
c SC. Lorraine, 5 Tot 


And divers Berween Dauphin and Provence, we Country of c— 
(gpl! ES rhe aa of Avignon, the Principatior of Orange, 


in Breſle, the Sovereipney of Dombes, Trevouz. 


the Principality of — 


, Seda 
Towards the Low Country, the Frincpalicy of Arches, © Charleville 


F & A N C8 * 


le Boulenois, 
Lowers where are | 
: . Y Poathzcu, 
-\ ſ*1canDy,F+ True Picardy, 
as it 4 Mcan « at 
ded in the X 4 
4 Vermandois, 
Chighers = - J 
y C Tierra@che; 
"Towardaghe ; 
Seaz © | 
| _ 
Higher z where are Vexin Normandy, 
| : Normandy , or Cham- 
NDRMANs- | 
D 'T, its 
drvi 1050 yAuge, 
4 the | on 
| _— Beſſin, 
FRANCE, | | lads, .. J "-. 
with its WT Coutantin, ' 
Four Go- | | 
vernments —_ | 
(and Pro- | CAurinchin, 
VINCES ; 
therein Iſle of France, 
contained) | | me. Middle 3 nn 0 
on this ſide | | 
evra -, |» | © Vexin Francols, 
| Tqwards NOR MAN- 
FThel SLE of + $9 
| | FRANC £4 ' Franco, 
| wich irs parts- 
| Gaſtinois, . 
| Towards la BEAUCE4 : 
q | Hurepoiy, 
Towards CHAMPAGNE, Brie Francoiſe, 
| , ic 
| + Towards PICARDY, « $;ifſonnois, 
Lln-land ; as 2 | t Laonnois, 
| Towards. the LOW 
| | COUNTRY, as 
| Rerelois, &c. 
| 
| Remois, 
CHAM. |*Thue CHAMPAGNE, < Champagne, 
PAGNE,, | 
with irs parts þ Perrols, 


Gif 
Tron de Cache, 


PIPPESDODOE PrP PRSOECrE 
PRE 39 PP 


Vicryle Francois, 
Se_Menehoulr. 


| [DUSTETENE whith may bs 
rided ivro the 4 


(vaille, 
- & Cornd- 


x — — — 
ToIne,s Touraine, 


which are 


OURGOGNE, : 
Auxon, —— "Stmur. 
the Country of Montagne, Chaſtillon apon the Seice. 


CharcHiols, ww wee / Charolles. 
4 Auxerre. 
Ji, Js 
, and Veromey, Belley. 


——_—_— Ger. 


where arc 


L. 


cegury of Domes, Trevs 


auvExoNE, 
_ whereare 4 


FRANCE, 
with its 

. Four Go- 
vernments 
(and Pro- 
VINCE$ 
therein 
contained) 
beyond the 
Loire; 
which are 


. 
- 
—_ 


About the ; 
——_ GUAS 
CO any s 


| Between ## Jr 4G um 
{Canon (GANSU 
and che is divided + 
RHOSNE, Bs 
” | 
| 
| 
with j1ts 
Parrs 
| Berween the ſ 
AO SNE-y- 
—— 
f ALPES.a 
S217 Þ 
provence, 
% with its Pla- 


, OS 


GUIENNE, 


F-: R +1 NC E735 19 IV. 


Li __ 


GUIENNE; where 
oh 


| 


| 


| GUASCOGNE ; where | 
are 4 


. 


Agenoi 
Limoſio, 
| Querey, 


F Bazados, 
Lanes, 


= 


where are 


Lower LANGUEDOCG; 
where atc > 


Foix, 


Quarter of Niſmes, 


Towards the RHOSNE, 
or KOANE, 


L 
22 wa 


Velay, 


Gevaudan, 
Vivarais, 


Crone the Rhoſae, or Roane, 


> _ 


In $P AIN, = 


Cr 


In the LOW.GOUNTRT, 


4 A Es WIKLETY 


p the FRENCH COUNTY, wd 
— Part of the Balliages nn 
Jour Ac. 
T The Datchy of Barros, = tip, © 
y , Sthdicheel, 
Punt a Moufſon. 
Nancy, 
- . Mirecourr 
In the Eſtate of LOR RAIN, as 4 The Dutchy of Locrain, EE 
Dicuze, 
Sirke &c. 
| Vis, 
_= : : . Moyen-Vi, 
l The Biſhopnick of Metz, _—_ 
: * The Pri . li of —_—— 
Charleville, 
Abour LORRAIN, a The Principality of Arches, or) Clermonr, 


The County of ——— —— Jamen. | 
\ Part of the Palatinare of the So 
T9 Fe / Tandn, | : 
In #nd 4bovt the PALATINATE } Hare of ge Archbiſhopeick of ——— | 
of theRH INE, as 
| Pur he Biioprick of Worms, ——a > 
Par of he Bſhoprick of Spe," Ye _eteh ce Flo 
| Parr of tbe Kifare of Bade, 5 3222 | 
Pfontheim, &c. 
40 7 -' {Liw Alace, {> =o I 
n wc 6 Fred 
ALSATI , 
{4 $67 A, as Kriſh | 


AO Coury of Pre, or Ferns, way 


EE, 


> pes "© andQoaryof ——— 
F< mien} 1, os, f eG Gi 
" Thi Biſhoprick of baſe, =— _ 
\atou ALSACE, mn. His Eckmey of Keinficldy | Kt 
ty the 4 


ym 
Perot eng _—_ | 

SAVOY, wwic, 

, , 

\ tae tn aeom nana, Fs 
viz. bs rats of My 4 _ 


On the fiver of G £ N £8, ThePrincipaliry of Monaco, or Morgues. 
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DEG pt alk 
Joy EE ES 5 
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co 
GUASCOGNE » 
Od 
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'i Worehip Fa Jaſil Hirebrace Krngh 
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FRANCE. 


RANCE iseſteemed the moſt fertil and powerful Kingdom in Eu- 
rope, and the belt, next to England, that can ſabliſt without the 
help of others. . It is ſeated about the 45th degrees of Latitude, ts Sciruation: 
which is in the midſt of the Temperate Zone. It is waſhed on che 


notice of inthe 
Geographical Tables of the Kingdom, of which in order. © =: s 


PICARDT is divided into the Higher and Lower , in botly of -whichate ——_ of 

divers good Towns ; in- the Lower are 'i, Calais, called by Ceſar, Porins 

Iecius, held by the Engl/ifb near.200 years; and was then e the Key of 

bs it is eſteemed one of the beſt Ports in Picardy, ſeated oppo- 

fite to Dover in England, from which ir is diſtant _ gues, once 

a place of great Trade,” as being the-Staple of jb Wools.z now only of 
note for its being the receipt of Patſetigerstrom this(Ki ro yjond 7/00 | 

H - | a 


4 o * 2 % a] — - Wy - = , =Y = 
/ 4 £2; S , : = = = = = . 
- © & x oo, 


ww Ae p " R OY 7 " 


| vo f 

| F R A N©O.C* EE. & <A 
and fro, 2. Bullsjgne, a ſtrong Frontier Town, towards the Sea. 3. Abbe. 
ville, alſo-a ſtrong Frontier Town, In the higher P:cardy are,,i. Hmiens, 
a Frontier City towards F/ahders, well fortified, and famous for the Tutd&n 


loſs, and as Tudden and brave regaining it by Henry the Fourth, 2.St.Quzmiin, 
a ſtrong Frontier Town: "IF" | 


Dukedomoft NORMA ND T, well watered with Rivers , amongſt which are the 


Seine, Anon, and Orne, It is well garniſhed with Cztzes and Towns, many of 
which are commodiouſly.ſeated for Trade, by- reaſon of their vieingty to the 
Britiſh Ocean ; the chief of which are, 1. Kogs, its Metropolis, ſeated in the 
higher Normandy, on the banksof the Serne, over Whick"there isfa famous 
Bridge of Boats. Here is held one of the Par/iaments of France, and it is 


a place of as great Trade as any in France, being one of the three It 


owns, where Exchanges are uſed. Here the Englifo have a publick Wall 
allowed thera for the fale of Engizb Woolen-cloth, to which. place at ceMin 
days they 'are conſtrained to expoſe them to ſale. 2. Havre de Gracg, hor 
New Hawen,the ſtrongeſt place in all Normandy. 13. Dieppe, alſo: a City; of 
\ ſome Trade, being a common Landing-place tor the Eng/z/b in their D 
into France. Caen , famous for its long reſiſtance of Henry the Fifth of 
England. .'5. Faloie, once a ſtrong Town :* here it' was that Duke Robert 
| _ through ſaw ſore Maids a dancing , among(t which was one Ar/c/, a 
Skimmers Daughter, who ſonimbly fooned it, that his deſires: were to enjoy 
her, thinking ſhe would be as active in the Bed ; whereupon he fent for her, 
and'obtained his defires ; in which ſhe ſo pleaſed him, that he begat on her 
W:ll:;am the Baſtard King of England, in ſpight to whom, and diſgrace to his 
Mother , the Zng/:/b call Whores, Harlots, 6. Charenton, tamous for the 
*” Preactiing vf'thateminent Divine Peter du Moulin : and 7.Conſtance. 


ie of Fraxe.,. The Iſle of -F RA N C E, made fo by the circlings and confluences of the 


Serine and other little Brook; : Ir lieth in the heart of all France, where we 
ſhall oj Ov 4 its particular glory, but that of all the: Kingdom, towit, 
ars, which for its Richer, Power and number of Inhabitants, may juſtly 
contend With/any in It is about 12 miles in circuit, if all the Suburbs 
are reckoned, and in form rather -round than oval ; ſeated onthe Sezne, 
an a Soil-ſo:fertil, that; riot: many Cities know. fo gn ny Itzs-of 
gneat dirength, nor of much:conſequence in matter of Trade ,, only contenting 
thenifelves with enough to ſerve the Inhabitantsand Court ; ,yet-in matter of 
Cary it giveth rule to all Cines in France , and is another of the three Cities 
where Exchanges are placed ; a convenience for the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Geantionr, ig for Strangers. The chief ornaments of at are-the Palace ' 
tof- tlic Lonvre,' ſo muctr famouſed abroad ; beſides ſo many Palaces of the 


hear amunigſt the reſt that of 1b, its Palace-Royal, its Church 
of Aofire Dame, its Tnrver ſity, torrhed by lemain in Anuo 800, eſtecm- 
et the firſtin Eorope, containing 5: Glledges, and particulirly the Colledge 
of the Sorbona; alſo the Halls of. Jaffrce, or Courts of Parliament; (being as 
our Courtof. Fudrcatatre arc all remarkable. Next to this City may be 
reckoned, 1 $#.Dexner, about three miles from Parts, famous forthe Sepul- 
chres.of\ the! Erexch Kings.” 2, Pont»ayfe ; 3. Means; 4. Beamunis, and 
-SMB:fſons! In this Provmce is the beautifal Howſe and :Foreſt of Fortaine 
»Bfeas, built by'Hexrythe Fourth, cfteemed not only one of the faireſt Palaces 
in all France, but of Chriftendom; here is: alſo ſeated the Royal Manſion of 
St, Germains and Boys de Vincennes, where the puiſſant Henry the Fifth fini- 
> ſhed- his days. | In this: Province 3s'this Duk 'of | Valors,, Whoſe chief 
* placesare.Juzarch and Seuilis: ThisCountry abounds in Vintyards, which 
Vields the ſharp Wine called Vin de Parts. 

-1DQqo 1351691 SUSE. #740 (:2 7 = 
ACHAMPAT GiNE,\focalled from being a Champain Country ; its chief 
places are, 1, Rh#ims;\famons for being the place where the bins France 
are uſually Crowned;:and - afrointed with an Oil here kept , which they'fay 
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FRANCE 
Inland-trade. 25 in -Albjgeors; '3, Caftellay darry , in Auraguais ; 
and 4. korx,* in Fe 1 In the lower Languedoc are 1, Nar bone, the Fn Co- 
long, ted-by the Romans next to Cartha "age, out of Italy; 2; Aleth, 3. Li- 

,all.in Natbone ; 4.Beaziers, 5 is, and 6, Pemenas, in the quarter of 
Benin, 7, Monpellier, eſteemed the alehfulleſt p place for pure Air in all 
France ; 8. Niſmes, and 9. Beaucazrre ; all in the quarter of N:ſmes. In the 
other part-called Sevennes-are , 1. "Mende ; in the quarter of Gevaudan ; 

2. Le 'Puy, inVelay; 3. Viviers, and 'q. Vzes, in the part"of ' Frva- 
rais. 

The Provinee' of DAUL PAINE is watered with the Roateand. other "05mg 
Rivers, and honoured with, the.title;of the Princes of France. It may" be 
divided into three great parts, which arg ſubdivided into others, viz. in the 
part or gens ards the Roane are'the Parts and Citiesof Viewne in View- 
nois, of ſome eee for! its Lp Sword-blades here made ;: 2, Valence, 

a fine City warered' with the” Roane ;, 3. Romans, Im Marcellin, . Creſt, . 
and 6. Montelimar ; all in the higher and lower Valentinois ; an St, Pol 
Trois Chanx, in, the part of Tritaftiv.. In the quarter in the, midſt of the 
Provinceaare 1, Grenoble, inGri/evaudtn; 2, Die, in Diois ; and 3, be Bujiz, 
* FE And inthe quarter towards the Alpes, 1. Embrun,in | mm. 


, in Gapenſois, 3. Brtanſon, in Brianſounoss. 
OVENGE, waſhed by the Mediterranean Sea, hath for-its chief Frovinee of 
HT rowards th —_ , «Arles, a Town well fortified by Henry the Fourth ; 
and Taraſcor. Sea, 1. Mayſeilte, once '2 Colony of the Phenici-, 


ans, commodiou(ly hana on the Mediterranean ſboar,' enjoying anexcellent 
Haven and Road. for Shippi og, wh which by readers it a place of a conſiderable! .; 


Trade, and is- well frequented by Merchants. 2. Thollen, the beſt Sea-port 
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famous for being the ahcient. Seat of the Popey, till removed to Rome. This 
City is worthy of. obſervation, in that here is ſaid tobe 7 Pariſh Churches, 
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D ELGIUM 


Or, THE 


Low Countries. 


ERMANT is Wis mid of thoſe irs which we have Its Bounds, 
ced in the middle of Europe ſe pare hich we hv Leatnd 
"Tagink, fi of Lodi LS from the 48h udto the 41 of 
Fu on ſhews, that it lies1n the middle of- the 
ate Zine. 


may N08 i! three great parts, of what cach may 
re bbs others, We will call tle grea ing! yg many about 
gf ph wintigh roy: why and Germany the Elbe and the 
+ all "which: with its leſſer parts are taken notice of in the Geographical 
Tables of Germany,” according to which method we will proceed ; and then 


z the firſt will, beahe teahe Branch Conn, or BURGUND 7, which is bounded F- 
oh land, Lorraine ampaine, Its ancient Inhabitants 44 
Fes is; who i alle Fats Tuba Ceſar at Franc, France, and its ho are 66 
| &r the Colours of divers rinces, 
| hi Hh 6 hg rac non, werey name oe: alloons. It is a C et, | orb it 
| Kitt: been called the Flower of dow > within whoſe bounds ſome do 
ve It hath for its the the Mowopate of { wade's, waa ſear- 
the Bs, 79 74 and beauty, and made F 
st 


ifth, ng Dy. pp, Joie ths the 
"., Fown, n, of 

2,679, i in | he Balliane f 
ſome account. for.its rich 


the Turks ; ; its enjoy li try being 

ſcized by the French. Tr isof 'a fertil Soil; affording plenty of Corn and Wine, 2 

_ andhath ſtore of Salt. Its chief places are 1,Nancy, in the Balliage of Fran- : 

, cois, once dignified with the Seat of rp] 2, {ane 5 73. Mive- 
thurk; 4. Kancoleur, the 'Births of Joan de Pureble ; out-a- Maſon, 
ſo named by reaſon of its Bridge over the Me/; oo 6. Mere, and 7, Toul. 
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 Cauniry of Between this Province and ChampaineNieth the Country of BAR ROI o 


pag and belongeth to Lorrain , whence the eldeſt Sons of theſe Dukes were 
ity led Princes. of, Barre. les chief ne are Bar-le-Duc, and Sir Mzr- 
coaeh + © E 


The fred "6 Cabelich LO "i COUNT * E Fi ey be .comvladd under the 

parts of the Dykedoms of Brabant, Limboury, and Luxembonrg ; the Earldoins of Flan- 

— Low ders, Artois, Haynamt, —_ Namnr ; the <p> nm of the Emprr e; the Sig- 
niory of MaltrneSc,"” The whol exCountry ing et yet found not 
very advantagious e6 the Spatvarde, who are "- 


Dukedomof BRA BAN T, for the moſt part of - gn Soil yet i inhabited 
pate "and ſtored -with. walled Towns god V;llages; the chief amongſt which are 
1. Lovaine, a fair and large City, ord about four A . \_ within its 


Walls, and ſix withagg, wherein are _ delightfy Tg 
Tora FF pore br Cai ty ape whe is there Gang | 
We. elg a City for its fa e oy 
Ent be _ wo ſl as Lovaine ) ) He ode = 


It is at preſent the reſidence of the Spanſb | —— for the Tu | Eg 
and 3, Breda, once the Seat of the Prince of Orange, till taken 7 the Spa- 


mards, : 
Ciry of 4nt- To 'the Du y a ew. belong the e 5 the E M- 
werpe P IRE, whottchie err; of If on the Schelde, 


out of which it hath eithe C Channels cut the big elt of © okich are ca 
receive about 429 great Shi > Rich doth lex incite * 


to 


fair and1a og Kg at ſeven or ht $10 
which are broad d enough tor s fo.Þ8 
fer are £1 uſe” to_recrea pies 
abundance of 15 iue, me rYavers , W 

To this Dukedom doth alſo the- Signi 


place bears the ſame Hame : likewiſe the Ar 
CombF1s. of pood account; and'the Ek | 
feated on the Meuſe,'s Town of beauty, being | 
and Monaſteries, rhat it is calledr Paradice of the Prieſts. . 


we IMBUUR& fatt ming ge bg ns ERR 
Links. Gbeurg,” feared on the Banks of Ls d gi 6th name to. the 


DE 
rich, a place © I 
bp Healy by b ens r/ hots k e aſſiſtance, 
bok r the conlinand of 'his Gr: 1-74? Duke of Motwearh b. Moons 


with a Caſtle, ol he 


» Dukedoin of 21 Og EMBOURG: ; Nerds of £ Y ail 
Lirmens. 1006 Villages, and '2; walled Towns, the chief of 
org, ſeated on'the EPLe: 2 Thinwvile, w which, 
cd much inthe'time of Warxbetwitr France 
Forreſt of :... In. this Province is the amous Forreſt bf 
—_ _"—_ 1 vena Age. go; andin it, or on its 
The $p2w- ers of: the. Spare , fo much frequented+by i | 
Month 5k k Gag ag excending good for | 
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and Imperiale, The chief Cities and places in this Earldom are 1, Ghent, 
whoſe Walls are ſeven mjles in compaſs 
now-through the Seditiouſneſs of its 1 
part of irbeing waſt 


rough the City and 


which run th 


famous Mart Town , but now-of ſmall account. as 
Town of great 


, & place 


* * y 
to which is the impreg- > 


-Duke ahati7o which was fought that bloody Battel in 1666 
the Arch-Duke Mbertus, andthe States, where (by the valour of the Exg- 
x29 o- Mrangy Frixdy ar and 3. Sluce, at the Mouth of the Chan- 
nel of Bruges, where it enjoys 2 fair and commodious Haven, capable to re- 

: ceive abyut 500 Sail of Ships ; now ſubje to the States of 

all 5 area great many erqgoor Soajorgagd Nunneries, 

which are filled with vertuous Gen:/ewomen (for the malt part, Maidens)who 4 

live a Religious life, and at ſpare times makes curious Works, which are diſ- "a 
poſed of by the Lady Abe | | | 
The ARTOTS, North of Hangers , is divided into Wallone Earidoni of 


bout 900 #7 
mn. } out 
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Earldom of NA MR, North of Brabaxs, hath about 180 ;llages, Exidon of * 
Towne, viz, \ Charlemont, Bovines, and Valencourr, "=" 
of Jaſper, all ſorts * 


7m cunt, 15: | 
as admirable TC, e, of 
given me by an Ingenious 
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The Deſcription of the Clock and Clockhouſe at Strasburgh , and of many 
notable and firange things in and about ihe ſame. 


OR thecuriouſneſs of the Work it ſelf I cannot ſet it forth, neither can 
2ny man take pleaſure of the Workmanſhip, but ſuch as ſee it. In the 
whole work there are Nine things to be conſidered, which aſcend up one above 
another, as the deſcription ſheweth, whereof eight are in the Wall ; the niath, 
(and that the moſt wonderful) ſtandtth*on the ground , three foot or ſuch a 
matter from the Ground and Wall, and that is a great Globe of the Heavens 
perfeAly deſcribed, in which are three Motions ; one of the whole Globe, 
which betokeneth the whole Heavens, and moverh about ſrom the Eaft to the 
Weſt in four and twenty hours : the ſecond is of the Sun , which runneth 
through the Signs there deſcribed , (by that Artificial motion it hath) once 
_ year : thethird is of the Moon, which runneth- her courſe in 28 days, 
So that in this Globe you may-view (as if you had the Heavens in your hand) 
the Motions of the whole Heavens, the motion of the Sun and Moon , every 
Minute of an hour, the riſing and falling of every Sar. ( among which” Stars 
are the Makers of this work Daſſipodius and Wolkinftenius) deſcribed , yea 
'better than in the true Heavens, becauſe here the Sun darkneth them nor by 
day, nor the Moon by night. The Inſtruments of theſe Motions are hid in the 
Body of a Pelican , which is portraied under the Globe, The Pole lifted up 
to the Elevation of Strarburgh, and noted by a fair Star __ Braſs : the 
Zenith-13 declared by an Angel placed in the midſt of the Meridzan. The 
ſecond thing to be obſerved (which is the firſt on the Wall) are two great 
Circles one withih another, the one eight foot, the other nine foot broad, the 
uttermoſt moveth from the North to rhe South, once in a year, and hath two 
Angels, the one on the North-fide,which pointeth every day in the Week, the 
other on the South-fide, which pointeth what day ſhall be one half year after. 
The Inner circle moveth from South to North once. in Imran $ and 
hath many things deſcribed about it ; - as the Year of the World, the Year of 
our Lord, the circle of the Sun, the proceſſions of the noftials, with 
the n__ of the Solſtitial priory things fall out by the motion which 
is called Trepidationts : the Leap-year, the Movable Feaſts,and the Domini 
Letter, or Golden Number, as it turn-th every year. There. is an immovable 
Index, which incloſeth for every year all theſe things within it ; the Tower 
part of which Index is joyned to another round Circle, which is immovable, 
wherein the Province of Mſatzra is fairly deſcribed, and the City 'of Straſ- 
dong On both fides of theſe Circles 6n' the Wall, the Eclipſes of the Sur 
and Moos are, which are to come for many years, ' even ſo many years as the 
Wall might orderly contain, The third thing which is to be ſeen, a little a- 
bove this, is a weekly motion of the Planets as they name the day, as on 
Sunday the Su» is drawn about in his Charriot ; accordingly as the uy & 
ſpent, and ſodrawn into another place , ſo that before he be in, you 
have Monday, that is, the Moos clean forth, and thy of Megs Char- 
river putting forth their heads ; and fo it is for every day in ck :: Oh this 
fide there are nothing but dumb Piftures "to ga he Wall, The rth 
chi ; which Waertbove this, is « Dial for the” Minutes of hours , fo that 
you ſhall ſee every Minute paſs. Two beautiful PiQtures of rwo Children arc 
joyned tocither fide of this; he which is on the North-fide hath @ Scepter in 
his hands, and when the Clock ftrikerh, he telleth fly every ſtroke, He 
on'rhe South»ſide hath a fine taſs 7 ts hand, which runneth juſt wit]: 
the Clock ; and” when the Clock "fricken , he rurneth his How+g/aſs, 
which is'run forth, and holdeth it running.” The firſt thing which is aexs above 
the Minute-Dial, is the Dial for the hour, containing the half parts alſo: the 
uttermoſt cireumference g— the hovrs, but within. it. is made 2 curious 
and perfet Hſirolabe , y is ſhewed rhe motion” of every Planet, lis 
aſpe@, and in what S;g9, what gegree, and what bony every one is in _ 
x4 | x our 
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our of the day ; the oppoſition likewiſe of the Sun and Moon , and the Head 
and Tail of the Dragon. And becauſe the Night darkneth not the S#x, nor 
the Day the Moon, or other Planets, therefore their Courſes are here exactly 
ſeen at all times. The fixth thing, which is next unto this, is a Circle where- 
in tie two Signs of the Moon, riling and {alling, ' at two ſeveral hollow places 
it is ſeen at what ſtate ſhe is, and |.er Age is declared by an Index, which is 
wholly turned about once every Month, The ſeventh thing, which is about 
this, are four little Bells, whereon the Quarters of the hour are ſtrucken ; at 
the Firſt quarter cometh forth a little Boy, and ftriketh the firſt Bell with an 
Apple, and fo goerh and ſtayeth at the fourth Bell until the next Quarter ; 
then cometh a luſty Yourh , and he with a Dart ſt riketh two Bells, and ſuc- 
ceedeth into the place of the Child ; at the Thyrd cometh forth a man in Arms, 
with a War-Mace in his hand, - and ſtriking tiFee Bel!s he ſucceedeth into the 
place of the young Man; at the Fourth quarter cometh forth an Old man 
with a Staff, having a Crook at the end, and he with much ado, becauſe he is 
Old, {triketh the four Bells , and ſtandeth at the Fourth quarter uatil the next 
Quarter ; forthwith to ſtrike ' rhe Clock cometh Death : in the Room above 
this, lor this is the _ thing, (and this underſtand , that at every Quarter 
cometh he {orth,thinking tocatch eaci: of thoſe former Ages away with him ;) 
but at a contrary ſide, in the ſame Room where he is, cometh Chriſt forth, and 
driveth him in : but when the laſt Quarter is heard, Chriſt giveth him leave 
to go to the Bell which is inthe midſt , and ſo ſtriketh he with his Bone ac- 
cording to the number of the hours, and there he ſtandeth at the Bell, as the 
Old man doth at his quarter Bell, until the next Quarter, and then go they 
in both together, The ninth and laſt thing in this right Line, is the Town at 
the ropof the Work, wherein is a noble pleaſant Chime, which goeth at three, 
ſeven, and eleven of the Clock, every time a diverſe Tune to one of the 
Pſalms ; and at Chriſtmas, Eafter , and Whitſontide, a Thankſgiving unto 
Chriſt : and when this Chime hath'done (the Cock, which ſtandeth on the cop 
of the Town, on the North-ſide of the main Work, ) having ſtretched out his 
Neck, ſhaken his Comb, and clapped his Wings twic? , Croweth then twice ; 
and this verily he doth fo ſhrill and naturally, as it would make any man to 
wonder ; arid if they liſt, which attend the Clock, they make him to Crow 
more times. In this Town whereon this Ceck ſtandeth, are conveyed all the 
Inſtruments of thoſe motions which are in the foreſaid deſcribed things. 

The other places of note in this Lower A/ſatia, are 2. Altkirck, in the part 
of Sungou ; 3. Enfiſherm, in higher Alſatia; 4. Fruboutg, in Briſgou ; 6.Offen 
bourg, in Mortnas; and 7.Bade, inthe Marquiſate. 


The PALATINATE of the RHINE, which is divided or ſevered Palativate of 


13 


int6the Eſtates of the Palatinate, the Eſtates -of the Princes of the Houſe ** 3m 


Palatinate, andthe Biſhopricks and Imperial Cities of Spires and Worms. 
The chief places are Heideibere, ſeated in a Plain , but erivironed on three 
ſides with high Mountains, the other regards the Rhine ;- from which it is 
diſtant abour a mile; "ir is dignified with the Seat of the Palſgraver, as alſo 
withah Cniverfity./ + 2, Spives, ſeated in a Plain about half a mile ffom the 
«Rhine, a City of more Antiquity than Beauty and Trade, being of -note for 
:the Imperial Chamber here continually kept. 3. Wormes, a City alſo of good 
Antiquity for the many Imperial Parliaments here formerly held 7 and*4. 


' Frankendal, « new, fair, ſtrong and beautiful "City, «bout which grow great- 
ſopsicks on! the Rhine, are thoſe of- MAT: Feftonce of 

e and Aſchaffenbourg; of "TREVES, dcaloms : 
whoſe chief places are Treves and Coblems; and of COLOG N B, whoſe: 


! plenty of Rheniſb Wines. 
The Eleforates and Archbi 
ENCE, whoſe chief places ire 


praiplerenace Gilepto GrRne 


es + ws. oy » ag 
of the. Shceeffiod' of C BEAVE LA ND contaiit the reveland. 
Dutchies of Cleves, of Julier, and of Berge: The- Dutchy- of Ceves and ,,,; 
$rry of Marte, is in the Marquiſate of Brandenburgh , and hath for its cleve. 


;cf places Weſel and Hamme, in the County of Marks. h 
K 2 The 
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The Dutchy of FULIE R S hath for its chief s Aten, where the 

=_ erokr, after his EleQion, is inveſted with the S:/ver Grown ot Germany ; 
chi plac is of great eſteem for its holy Relicks ; and 2. Jukers. 

Dutchy of BERGE, or MON TE, hath for its chief places Duſ- 


ſeldrop, Hattingen, and Arusberg. 


The UNITED PROVINCES. 


Nder the name of the T/nited Provinces of the LOW COUNTRIES, 

A or NETHERLAND $, are contained the Dutchy of Guelders, 
the Earldoms of Holland, Ze Zwtphen, and the Lordſhips of Ttrechr, 
Overyſſet, Groningue, and Malines. 


The Dutchy of GUVELDERS, or GUELDERLAND, Weſt- 
wards of Brabant, is divided iato the Quarters of Retwve, Velwve, and Guel- 
ders, particularly lo called; wherein gre the Towns of 1.Nrewmegue, once @ 
Free City, men. on the branch of the Rhine called Whael , and made one 
of the tal Seats in theſe parts by Charles the Great ; the other oobeng 
Thionvil and Aken. 2. Arnhem, the uſual reſidence of the Dukes of Ge 
ders ; 3: Ruremond, o called from the River Rauer and Monde ; 4. Harder- 
wick, from a Village 'made a walled Town by Orho the third Earl ; 5.Guelders ; 
6. Venlo; and 7,5ommel. 


Fa of xo of HO LLAND hath on the Weſt and North the Seas, 
=_ above three hours diſtance ; in this Earldom arc faid to 
5, and 23 Towns ; the chief of which are frvng, end 
eg addition of the new to the old,, is a fair, 
beautiful City, _ the moſt rich and powerful of all the Netherhan 
mous for its great Trade to the utmoſt parts of the World, and —_—_ 
for its tolerationof all Religions ; It is ſeated on the Tay, which like a large, 
but calm Sea, floweth on the North-ſide ; and the River Amſter, taking «s 
courſe from the South, three Lakes entreth the City, paſleth through 
it, and falleth into.the 7ay. This City may be faid to be the greateſt Haven 
Townin the VVorld, where there are commonly tobe ſeen about a roob Sail 
of Ships to ride ; and by reaſon of its vaſt Trade to Foreign parts, is found to 
have great plenty of all known Commodities , as being Traders to 
moſt places of Traffick. 2. Rotterdam, famous for giving Birth to | = —_ ; 
. Deift, inhabited moſt by Breavers and their Relations; 4. Harlem, where 
riating was firſt invented., and the fir Book that ever was Printed was 
—_ «famous T/niverfiuy ; the Town 


Ig Is ee 

Tala the from one to the other by Boats and 

Brides, hers b about 40 of ood and rey Fun 6. Dort, where, in 

$ 1648, "y '»: o—_ —_—— 7. HBrille ; 

$., 3 9. Jncluſe ; np a V. but the 

Var, ag magy fair ey Valge ba =" 

| nn a 1s adorned hag the Place Sf the Saves Gram 

WIRE 

- ik - weeeſ: theſe Stater by Sea, a which 
o great, > ns, _ £lans, rey are able ropurort 

wrhomnoncetel of of Ships for and war, Nor .can .it be 

how Margarer, Siſter to Florsrxhe F of Holland, had at one Birch 

(beiog 42 yearrof Age) Cddregy; were all -Chriſtged in two Be- 

ons in the Church of Laſdunen, b oy, of C/Hirecht, whonamed the 

Males-all-Zolms, and the _—_ zabrihs; and the Bafons are Fer: to be 

ſeen in the ſaid Church. Trow +, F 
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The Earldomof Z ZE LA ND, quaſi, Sea and Land, conſiſting of ſeven 2nd. 

Ilinds, the remainder of fifteen, which the Seas are faid to have ſwallowed 
up, in which were abundance of good Towns and Villages. The ſeven Ifes 
yet remaing are 1. Walcheren, whoſe principal Towns are Afsddlebourg, once 
enjoy 10g 8 good Trade , by the refidence of the Eng/i/b Merchant-Adventu- 
rers ; and Fiuy/bing, the firit Town that the ares took from the Spaniards ; 
being now a place of good ſtrengrh, and held to be the Key of the Nether- 
lauwds. The ſecond lile-is South-Beverland, whoſe chief Town is Tergowſe : 
The third Schoven, where are Sirexee and Brevers Hyves: The fourth 
Tolen, whoſe principal is Tertolen:; the other three Ifands arc 
North-Beverl and, Duveland, and Wolferdike: This Country is deſticute of 
Freſb-water and Wood, but in recom is very fertil in Grains, 

The Earldom of ZUTP HEN, whoſe chiet places are Zutphey , ſeated Earldom 
on the Tel, 2 place of great —_— Zatphen. 

The Barony of /TRECHT, North of Holland, hath 70 Villages, and guoy of 

walled Towns ; the chief of which are r. T/trecht , a City commodiouſly #trc6e. 
feared for paſſage by Boats to divers other Towss , which, with the benefit of 
the common Ferries, one may go in a day from hence to any of the 59 walled 
Tow®ns, equally diſtant from it ; and ro Dinner to any of the 26 Towns, and 
return at Night. 2. Rhenen C Amsford, 4. Wicket, and 5. Montfort, 

The Barony of OVERTSSEL, on the Eaſt with Jet. Barooy of 
phalia; its chief places are Deventey, and Stoll, in the quarter of Saland: ©? " 
Oldenazre , 1a the quarter of Twente ; and Goevorden, in the quarter of 
Drente, 

The Barony of WEST-FRIEZ LAND is bounded on the VVeſt and »mfficycrd. 
North with the Sea, is ſaid to number 340 Villages and 10 Towns, the chief 
of whichare 1. Lowvarden, where there is held the Common Council for the 
Provinee ; neew, a Maritim Town ; 3. Franicher, of late made a Uni- 
verſity ; and 4. Doc : 
jo pompmar 2 GRONINGTUE isa Town in Weſt-Friezland, having Grmizge. 
under iff Juriſdiction 145 ViNages, of which the chict are Groningue, Old Ha- 
ven, and Keyherte. : 


Under the name of Germany beyond the Rbine,\ we comprehend Firanco- 
nia, Heſſia, and Weſtphalia. | 2 
The Provinceof FRA NCON IA.is divided into three parts, viz, into Province of 
Ettleſtofticks or Brſbapricks , Larcks and za Cities : the” Biſhopricks *19nc%«- 
arc thoſe of Eng im, Cites of good account ; 
, the Laicks are the Marquiſates of Gs and N the Counties 
of Holar, whoſe chief place is Wercker/perem ; her, whoſe chief 
place bears the ſame name : and the al Crrves are x, Nuremberg, feated 
w a barren Soil; yer by reaſon of the of its Inbabitams isn place of 


good Rights, od well by Merchant: for their pry An gt 
the hern&'of ares. 2, Francfort, (cated on the Mere, whic 
Rvercth it inrorwo dutjoyned ———— It is encom- 

with z fitoag #all; i is a tree Ciry of rhe Empire, and famons 
tor the two Fairs or Marrs for Books here held 5 the one in Lent, and 


Rs FEST baefowands of Saxony; its chief places Lavtgraredom 
are 1, Caſſel, a City ſeated in a fertil Soil, yet of no great beauty ; 2.Marpary, * *4* 

an D/iiver/y, the Scat of the Second Houſe of the Larrgraves ; and 

3 , the Sear and Inheritance of the youngeſt Houſe" of the Lays 


grawera Nis (17 1 7970 LY 

Torthis Province doth belong the of WVALD ECK, whoſe Earls 
ure-fibjectte the Lastgraves ; its chief place is Corbach. Likewiſe to this 
pay ay-anry WETTE RAVIA, whoſe chief places are Naſſau,Solins, 
Hanas, and Iſenbourg. | | | 


The 
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Province of - The Province of WE STPHA LITA is divided into three parts, to wit, 
—_— Eccleſiaſticks, Counties, and Imperial Cities. This Province was the ancient 
habitation of the Saxons ; the Soil is very fertil, wonderfully ſtored with 
Acorns, which makes their Swines-fleſb excellent, and ſo much eſteemed. The 
chief places in the Eccleſeaitichs are thoſe of Paderborne, Minde, and Arenſ- 
berg; alſo the Biſhopricks of Collen, Munſter, and Triers. The Biſhoprick of 
Biſkoprick of CO LLEN taketh up a great part of Weſtphalia, and hath for its chief 
Collen, Oc. ru Collen, a City well ſtored with Schools for the education of Youth ; and 
ere (according to Report) were interr'd the Bodies of the three Wiſe-men 
which came from the Eaſt to worſhip our Saviour , vulgarly called the three 
Kings of Col/en. - The Biſhoprickof M/NSTER hath its chief place 
ſo called, ſeated on the River Ems, where there is a Monaſtery ſo called , built 
-4 437 the:Great ; 2. Warendrop, and 3. Herwerden. The Biſhoprick of 
RIER S hath for its chief places 1. Ty#ers, an ancient = , 

ſeated on the Moſelle ; 2. Bopport, ſeated on the ſaid River, and 3. 

ers. 
The ys. The Counties belonging to the Prov ince of _— — are 1; E M B- 
belonging ro {7D ZE N, whoſe chief place is Awrick; 2,0 LDE O URG, whoſe chief 
mſiphalie. place is ſo called; 3. HOTE, which hath for its chief place Nienbourg ; 
4.-L IP PE, whoſe chief place is Lipftlad; 5. RAVENSB ERG,' whoſe 
chief placeis Herword; andb6. BENTHEM, whoſe chiet place bears the 
ſame name. 


MY 


Imperial Ci- » And laſtly, the Imperzal Gittes are thoſe of Embaen, ſeated low, and there- 
tics. fore no good V Vinter City ; but in the Summer is very pleaſant : and Zoeff,of 
ſome account. | 
n We have already ſubdivided/Germany about the Danabe, it parts, as they 
are ſet down 1n the Geographical Table of Germany about che Danabe,' are 2s 


tolloweth. 6 {41 

Province of - The Province of SOVABTA is divided into ſeveral parts and icks, 
Sovabia, with 2; 2; the Biſhoprick of AT/SBO URG, whoſe chief places are| Drengen 
is Parts. and Fueſſen. The Biſhoprick of CONSTANCE, whoſe chief. place: is 
Mersbourg, The Biſhoprick of COTRE, whoſe chief place is Marſosila, 

The Dutchy of WIRTENBE:RG, whoſe chief places are Stutgard,} dig- 

nified with the Seat and reſidence of the Duke ; and Twbingue, of\nore 

being a Univerſity, both Jinpet:al ities, The Marquifate of BU/R GA, 

4 which hath for its chicf place Guntzbourg. Part of the Marquifate of B A- 
 DENDUR LACK hath for its principal place 'Baden, ſeated-on the 

Rhine, and honoured with the reſidence of the Marqueſs 'for the Wintet Sea-. 

ſon, as Mi/bergis for the Summer. The County oft FURSTENBERG 

hath for its chief place Meskirch. The County of HO H'E'N-BBRG, 

whoſe chief is Ehingen,” The County of R HI NF E LD; hath for its 

chief places Rhiufelden and Lauffenbokrg. The Barony of WALDBOURG, 

whoſe chief place bears the ſame.name. The Marquiſate-of A NS PACH, 


whoſe chief place bears the ſame name; The Biſhoprick of /ZFIRTSBERG, 
whoſe chief place-bearsthe ſame name. :. The Bi > of MENTZ;whoſe 
chief place isſo called, ſeated an. the Aeve ; 'this Bithop is the chief: Z/rfor 


of Germany. The Biſhoprick of BA MB E RG: hath for its chief” 

Bamberg, ſeated-on the Mene;and Fochiam , where (as 'tis ſaid) Pontius 

__ #®Pilate was born. nos 0 | Tr KD 4 
verlal Cl Beſides theſe Parts or Countrics there are ſeveral [MPERIAL CITIES, 
as.they lye on this (ide, and beyond the Rhine; as 1. Ausbourg, ſeared on the 
Leith, in a fruitful Plain for Corn and Paſtures, Northwards of the Alpes; from 
which it is not far diſtant; it is a. Free "City of the Empire , governed by a 
Senate of Ct; Zens, and isa place of beauty and good ſtrength. 2. Conflance, 
', C/berlingue g-with twelve, others, as are; mentioned in the Geographical 

ble of Germany, about the Danube, | bes uv s 


The 


” 
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The Provinceof ' SWITZERLAND, the SHTSSES, or HE LVE- op — 

T1, South ot 1taly and Savoh is divided into 13 Cantons ; and Contederates 0 '* Part 

with-them are 42.07 43. Allies, and. +0 on-25 Subjechs 3.all which, with the 

names of the ſeveral Cantons,tSc*are fer down 1 in the Geogr, cab Table of 

Switzer/and. The whole Country'is inlength'240 dls, Ty about 180 in 

breadth; ir is exceeding populous, 'andirheMen being .good'Souldicrs and ad: 

diting rheraſelves tothe "Wars, ſerve under the Colours of any Frince that 

hireth them. This Country is ſaid to-lie the higheſt of any in , as 

ſending forth four R:vers, which run through its quarters , viz. the Rhrne, 

Danube, the To, and tlie Roanus. But tor proceed to its chief plates in the 

Cantons, and then with-rhoſe Contederate with them ; and 1. , ſeated on 

the Rhrne, which itinto the and leller Baſe , once an Tmpe- 

rral City, but now joy tied to taeCantore ; ativ.at note for its Univerſity, for 


the notable Council held, and for the As rv Eraſmus , Hottoman, 
Clareanus, and Pon anus. Zurich; the Lake Zuriſea, which 
with three fair Bridges, that” 


ſeparates i it 1nto:rwo parts, but joyned tt 
Merchants. . .3. Lucefne, eated on 


in the midfi ſerving tor a «myo 
che banks of a Lake focall Steamer 5. Berne, 6, Solewrne, 7. Þri- 


bourg, and 8.Sc 
Ancoglt the Conſeltnmepich this Surrners, the cliief are the Common Comman- 

wealth of G E NE VA; "whoſe Territories: (though not above eight miles in 322t®f 

circuit, and and the City not above 'two miles in circuit ) i is faid-to-contair a- 

bout 16 or 17000/Souls z-it is feared on the Lake which the 

River Rhoſne rakes its courſe, which divides the City in twoparts ; it is a fair 

City, well fortified, and wholly inthe poilefſon of t Proteſtants , and ſince 


the Reformation: is become a Univerſity. The Government of 
this! Eflateris ConmenComer, abi of 20, the four chief among(t 
x wo cm ES Thebes ke Ge this:City allow of all Civil 
pens _— allow no Tithes, but give 
them'year Spades 
The G k SONS hath for its chief 5. Carve alſo SANGAL; part 2 
Aer, » ounrye on he Fog Rocks ins 
£$;4 no. and” im- 
paſlible Hills; /yet imermixed- or ent { Its cliief pla- 
ces are-Sriting vn evra 
fb wei by Narore as = and ſteep Hill; 
2, Martinach, of note for its aunum , or St. Maupice, 
I HIDE pin the Winer, the Tre ſtopping 


vn deg ne the. Rhine for keel 


wich ry Ln aber Plomd yy emer. 7 one manga 5g are n+p P7 


liesand Subjetts, wade I have ovlertat the, Geogr agſical Table of Swit- 
eerband. - 


The Province of BAVA imo the the Dukedom of Tirol, the Province of 
ARIA is * Jaygris, win 


Eſtates of the FiRo Tis anepe Jomilesin and Dale of 
ny: gs, wo 


Sw, prom , famous for the 
| «Paid the Third, oghian the Dodtrines of 
$4 on'for the ſpace of 18 years. 

Lathes ud Gai, win «is very fertil, and in 
SG of er Mines, he re found profrable ro the 


BAYH. 1 hath for-ies chief - ſeated Duchy of 
a Reg ng 3 


of the German Pinan, qi Riribote n the th of *, note for the 


Fs 


interview 


mnrr ay 


Dukedom of 
Stirie. 


Dukedom of 
Earintbie, 
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interview here made between the Emperourt Charles the Filth, and Maurice 
Duke of Saxony. 5. Fr:fingue, ſeated on.the aſcent of a Hill, and not tar from 
Js 4a and. 6. Ingu/fpad, ſeated on the Danube , and dignified 
with an Univerſity 
'The Palatinate of BA VA RIA bath for its chief places 1, Amberg, ſeated 
$:lver- Mines.” 2. Newbowrg, uſually the ion of ſome of the 
younger Palatines. 3- Coftet, where the Palins of the Rhine, when 
they 10journ.n this Cooney GO uſe to ay their Court. 4. Sultzbach, 5, Bur- 
glenfels; 6: Archſiet, and 7. freims 


The Arch-Dukedomof 4T/ STR 14 is ſeated on both ſides of the Da- 
nube, and hath united to it, as Hereditary Gorathic,Ewwiale; the Connty of the Pro- 
vinces or Dukedoms of Strrie, Garinthie, the County: of C:lley, and 
the Marquiſete of Windiſchmarch. 

The particular Dukedom or Province of AUSTRIA is ſeparate from 

ws pe Eaſt by the Leste z its chief places are 1. Viewna, ſeated on 

ot the ads of the German Emperours, as being the Mc- 
,and molt beautiful Ciry in all Germany, being adorned with 
many magnificent Temples and ſtately aſteries ; but above all, with amoſt 
ſumptuous and Princely Palace, where the his Court. - It is 
eſteemed the Bulwark of the Country againſt the Twr4s, being of note for the 
repulſe they gave the Twrks in Arno 1526, when belieged by about 200000, 
under. the candudh of:-Sajmite the Ah t,.and were thence repulſed 
with the loſs of about 80000 Men. ' 2. ,; fo called fromthe River on 
which it is ſeated ;*3, Wells; 4. Grems, ſeared, on the Danube ; 5. Home, 
6. Newſtat, and 7. hate. 
' The Dukedomof STIRIE is contiguous to Auſtria og the South ; hath 
for its chick places G@ reoz;, &, and Pettan.' © 


The Dukedom of CARINFHIE:' is South of the , and hath for 
its chief grains 1, St.Vert, the Metropolitan City of this ; 2. Lave- 
munde, and 3.Gracz. 

- - The Dukedomofr CARNIOLE, adjo = 11427" 
tor its chief places Laubach, Gorice, G radius, and Car 

The County of CILL ET, whoſe chic place bears th far name 


The Marquifate- of WINDISCHMAR CH, which /hath for its chief 
places, Metling, and Radolfswred. 


Germany about the Elbe and Oder, contains Bohemia, and the Higher and 
Lower 4, : To Bohemia are incorporatcd the Dutecom of Sileſia, 
the Marquiſatesof Moravia and Luſatta. 


®: 0 HEM I 4A. 


Tz Kingdom of BOHEMIA is 
Treg: þ whe fogs feng time was a fence the Romans ; it bath 
Morauiaand Sikfe; on the South, ia; on. the Weſt ,* Ba- 

now. ; and on the North, Luſatia. The whole RngSom containg o miles 
in circuit; ny which are ſaid to be 789 Cities, walled Towns, and s, and 
about 32c00 Villages. Its Inhabitants are much addicted to and 
G/utteny; but the Nobulity and. Gentry (for the moſt met pany are of another 
temper. ' The Soil ofthe is extreamly fertil, and enriched with Mines 
+ all Ninth M:tal, — 0 at is ſevered into 15 mom and hath 
r its ces, 5. Pr of the w ,\and 
ſeated ia thi midft, and on wt arg ta conſiſteth four ſeve- 
ral Towns, and every ene of them have their iar Magiſtrates, Laws, 
and Cuſtoms ; to wit, the Old Prague, beautified with a famous Senate-hewſe, 
a large Market-houſe, and' ſeveral fair Structures: then the New Pragit, 
ſeparate 
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ſeparate/from the-Old. by a deep and broad Ditch; alſo the little Town, ſo 
called, which 1s divided trom the: Old Prague by the Mulda, to which it is 
joyned by a fair Bridge. In this City is the Hitt Rachone, on the fides of which 
are many beautitil Houſes intobuted by the No6/:ty; and on the ſummit there« 
of is a magnificent.Palace, and is the reſidence of the Bohemian Kings , and 
later Emperours: the fourth. and laſt part .is-the Town of the' Jews, as by 
them inhabited, where they have five Syragagues, and live according to their 
own Laws. - 2.Coln, 3. Jaromirs, 4. Churdin, 5. Hora, 6. Tabor, 7. Piſen, 
8.Ziarecs, g:Rakonick, 10. Melnist, and wa} rm all places of good 
account. | . | 
The Provinces Incorporite to Bohemia, are the Dutchy of S:/efu, the Mar- 
quiſates of Moravia and Luſaſia. +? 7 hs 
SILESTA is Eaſtwards of Bobemia, and is fevered into two equal parts 
the River Oder, which hath here its beginning ; it is divided into three 
es, fifteen Principalities, and four Sardares, whoſe na with their 
chief places) I have taken notice of in the Geographical Table of Bohemia. 
Its chief places are 1. Breſſaww,fo called from a Duke of this Province,who built 
it ::In the year 1341 it was totally burnt, but ſince.the rebuilding is become one 
of the neateſt Towns in this part. 2, Gros-glogaw, 3.Fawer, 4. Lignitz, 
5. Breflaw , 6, Breig 7 7. Monfterbeg , 8, Neafs, 9. Oppelen, 10. Ratibor , 


paw £00 12. Sy 
The Marquiſateof MO RAVIA, Weſt of Bohemia, is eſteemed the moſt 
fertil Country for Corn in Germany, abounding alſo in Myrrhe and Frankin- 
ſence, not growing on Trees, but out of the ground: It is ſevered into three 
parts, viz. Olmutz, Brinn, and Znaim; and hath for its chief-places 
1.3rom, dignificd with the Seat of the Marquifs. 2. O/mstz, feated on the 
from whence the Country takes its naine, and is dignified with an 
Univerfuy.. ;. Iglaw, 4, Znaim, 5. Kremſir, 6, Krumlow, and 7. Potna ; 
all places of good account. . 
he Marquiſate of L T/SA $ 1A, South of  Bobemia, is divided into the 
and Lower ;z.8 Country, though but little, yet able to Arm 
20000 foot, It hath for irs chief places, 1. Baudiſſen, 2. Gortitz, 3.Sitaw, 
4:Soraw, and 5.Guben. R 
\The &_ horny CIs and the Signiory of Egra, belong likewiſe to the 
7 | 


$M > Se. +. Af -.3. 


HE Lower part of Germany, about the Elbe and Oder, is taken up by 

ÞF Saxgy, which isdivided into the Higher and Lower ; in the higher are 
the Eitates of the Dukes of S7x0»y, the Eftates' of the Marquiſate of BYax- 
denburg, and the Dutchy of Pomerania. In; the Lower Saxony are ſeveral 
Arebliſhopyicks, Biſbopricks, Darchies, und Imperial Cities ; which I have 
takennotievof in the Crographical Table of Grrmany about the Elbe and the 


Odey. tA | 77 

The Higher SH XO-NT for'the moſt part-be to the Duke and Ele- 
or of | $axo#y': At is, bourided'on the Eaſt with Luſatia and Brandenburgh, 
on the South with'Buvaris and Bohemia, on the Weſt with Haſſia atid Fran- 
ER IS E nn WS: 
d Da y of-+ vu 1 4 &, 1 O 
Voitland , Twvinge, with its ſe we gre and che Principality of Ayhalt. 
The chief places in the Dutchy of Saxony are 1. Witteuberg, ſeated on a 
plain and Sandy barren / once h the Seats of the Dukes of 
Saxony, famous for rhe Se of Luther and Metan#hos ; it is digni 
with an Cuiver/ity, and' of this Toun' there" is a py Faoverty a 
man ſball meet norhing but rs 6, eg Which laſt is 


their food r and 2.Worlets, ſeared on the #35." 
| L The 
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Province of TheProvinceof MI SN E hath for its chief places 4, Dreſden, ſeated on 
—_ the A/bis, the refidence of the 'Duke,' and Prince EleQorot Saxony; it is a 
place of great ſtrength , having on its. Walls and: Bulwarks' 150 Peeces of 
Ordirance, being the Dukes Magazin tor Arms and Men,. where, upon a days 
warning, he can-make ready-356000"Horſe and Foot. 2. Lrpfick, feated-in a 
fruitful Plain for Corn; a fair. Town, graced with large Streets, and beautified 
with many lofty _— of -Freeftone , and is of ſome account for its Uni- 
verfity for the ſtudy-of Philoſophy : and it is: obſerved , that theſe Philoſo- 
hers, amongſt other Secrets in nature, find Beer ſo good,” that the Duke gains 
- the Cuſtom thereof? drunk by them and the Inhabitants, who follow their 
ſteps, about 20000 /. per annum ſterling. 
Datchy of he Dutchy of FOITLAND is of no large'extent,ahd of as little note ; 
rottent. its chiet places are A/tembourg and Zuickaw, [29 
Province of © The Provinceof TURINGE, about 120 miles'in length and. breadth, 
Tings. js dividedititoſeveral parts, 'and hath for 4ts chicf places 2, Erdford 54 fair 
and ldrpe City ;2-Feve, an Univerſity. of Phyſitians 3; 3, Smalcald.; faraous 
for the Lutheran'League here made, in Anno 1 530; by the German Princes, 
which; in a ſhort' time ' was —_—_— over all Chr:ſtendom." 4; Cobourg , 
5. Quedelimberg, 6. Salsfeldt, 7, Mulhauſen, and 8. Northauſer 5 which'two 
laſt are Imperial Cities, h - 11928209! 
nbalt. . *: ThePrincipality of AN FA L T hath for its chicf places Defſaw-and Ber- 
nebourg. t hg) 
Marquiſare of The Marquiſate of BRANDENBOTURG, Eaſt of Poland, tis in'com- 
Brandenbomg. vaſs about 520 miles, is ſeparared'into the parts of A/tmark, Mittle; Mettle- 
h marck, Marche and' Newmarck ; its chief places are r: Havelberg', 1cntuate 
on the'River Have}; the Seat of a Biſhop. © 2. Brandenbourg, whichcammu- 
nicates its'name'to 'the Country; © 3. Berlin, ſeated on-the River Spre, the 
ordinary reſidence of the Marquiſs, © 3. Franefort, ſeated onthe ;\ to di- 
ftinguith it from the other on the Meine; and 1n a fertil Soil-for Corn and Wine ; 
it is dignified with an CO a great Mart Town, but not comparable 
to the other Francfort, and'5. Landsberg. * pol / 
Province of \ TOE Province of POMEZRA NTA, South of Brandenbourg,iis divided 
yi Ainto.nine Dutchies, whoſe narfies are ſet down in the Geographical Table. 
Its chief places are a. Stert:n, the reſidence of the Prince, which from poor 
Fiſber Town is now becorne 'the chief-of the Country. 2, Walgaſt, once a 
famous Mart Town, where the Ruſſians, Vandals, Danes, atid s, had 
their particular Streets of abode for Trade ; but now it is loſt, and from thence 
removed to Lubeck. 3. Gyipſoald, an Univerſity ; 4. Straelſond, 5. Bergen, 
6. Stargart, 7. Colberg , 8. Stolpe, and 9, Lowenbourg. That part of the 
Country about Ster7in belongs to the Swede, and that towards Colberg to the 
Marquiſate of Brandenbonrg. | 


Lower Saxon, The Lower SA X ONT isdivided into the Arebbifbopricks, Biſhopricks, 
with its parts. divers Dutchies, with ny Citres , the names of all which are ſet 
down in the Geographical Table of Saxony, In this Lower Saxony are di- 
vers good Towns and Cities, the chief 'of which -are: 3. Magdebourg, a City 
which gives name to its Territory. 2. Breme, which alſo gives name to- its 
: . Territory vr Archbiſhoprick, is! one of the Hans-Towny, fo called" from the 
freedom of. Traffick : here: ſed; it is commodionfly ſeated -on-the Viſurge, 
which rupneth throughithe City, and. ar\ five; miles diſtance- falleth into the 
Sea. 3.Ferden, 4, Hrdgelfhein, 5. Halberffat; which three laſt are. all Cities 
which give name to'their Territories or'Þi icks.. -. The ſeveral Dutchies 
are HO L STEIN, or HO-L SAT IA, where are the Cities.of  Kyeb, Se- 
getberg, and Gluckflad, 1-51 1. 4 
Dutchy of 7,» The! Dutchy of \L TN EB OT/RE hath for-its chief , places 1, Lune- 


Lunthowg. bourg, ſaid to be {0'called'frgm the Mor, __—_ ancient Inhabitants wor- - 


ſhipped ; it is ai Impersal and: Free City, of good th. bei ell forti- 
fied with thick-Mud walls and-deep Dinches,; and its Bulldingy are fair; a 
place well known for its ſalt * Fountain here found,. aver which (is built a 


ſpacious 
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ſpacious Houſe containing 52 Rooms, in every one of. which are placed eight 
Cnaldrons of Lead, in each of which are boiled a-Tun of Salt every day ; the 
profit of which is divided into three parts, one to the Duke, another to the 
C:1y, and the other to tle Monaſtery and ſome adjoymng Earl/dems : And 
2.Celle, the Seat of the Duke of Lunebourg. 

The Duchy of 8 R /N SWI1CK, hath for its chief places 1. Brunſwick, Pucchy of 
ſeated in a fertil Soil tor Corn, @ free Imperial City, ltrongly fenced abour with ** <0 
Walls,befides the River of Ancor,whichieacompalleth it ; this place is famous 
for its Mym, which the Inhabitants are ſo much addicted unto , that they 
commonly ipead the Forenoans about their Afﬀairs , 8nd the Afrernoons in 
good Fellowſhip. 2. Wolfenbutien, the Seat of the Dukes of Brunſwick. 

| The Dutchy of GRUB ENHAGEN, whoſe chief place is Lim- 
beck. 

The Dutchy of GOTTIN G EN, whoſe chief place is Gottingse, 

{10 -ngf of LAWE N BOURG, whoſe chigt places are Lawenbonrg 
and er. | 

The Dutchy of MECKLENBO-URG, Weſt of Pomerania, hath for 
its chief places 1.W:ſmar, ſo named from W:iſamarus, a King of the Vandals, 
Father of Rhadagu(e, who, with Atarick rhe Goth, ſacked » 2« Roſtock, 
an Univerlity ; I. Screrin. 

Amongſt the Imperial Free Cities, or Hans-Towns, which are about 72, 
moſt of which are ſeated on the Sca- ſhoar, or navigable Rivers, enjoying large 
Immungicies, and able to. put ro Sea about 100 Sail of Ships ; thete wing, 
are of moſt note, x. Labech, ſeated on the Trane, which, on' the North-fide 
divides Germany trom Deamark, and on a ſpacious Hill , on the top whereof 

* is a beautiful Ghurch, from whence lead 'Streers to all.the Gates of the 
City, beſides which ther are nine other Churches 3 it is encompailed with 


a double Wall, one of By:c4, and the other of Earth, and in foine parts deep 
Ditches , where Ships of about 1000 Tuns are brought up to Winter [rom 
Tremuren, its Maritim-Port, ſeated on the Bultick Sea, from which it is about 
a miles diſtance. The Buildings of this City are of Brick, and very beauti- 
ful, ro which they have many pleaſant Gardens; and the Inhabitants are to 


be commended for their civility to Strangers, as alſo tor their ſtritneſs in the 
execution of their Juſtice, 2, Hambourg, ſeated*on a large and Sandy plain, 
and on the banks of the Alb:s, where it divides Germany trom Denmark ; it 
is a ſtrong City, encompalled with a Ditch, and on the Eaſt and North- 
ſides with a double Ditch and Wall, hath fix Gates for entrance, the Ha- 
ven being ſhut up with Iron-Charns and ſtriftly guarded : It is adorned with 
many fair buildings, as the Senate-houſe, the Exchange, Sc. hath nine 
Churches for Divine Worſhip, and its private Houſes are for the moſt part 
nearly built; it is very populous, well Inhabited, and frequented by Mer- 
chants, eſpecially by the Zag/i/b, who have here a FaQtory for Woolen-Cloth; 
 Inthis City there hath been obſerved to be 777 Brewers, 40 Bakers, qne 
Lawyer, and one Phyſitian; the reaſon of this great diſproportion (as one 
wittily obſerved) was, that a Cup of N:mis is the beſt Vomiting potion, and 
their Controverſies were ſooner compoſed over a Pot of Drink, than by order 
of Law. 3. Stoad, commodioully ſeated for Traffick on the Eve, about five . 
mules diſtance from ens 0nce a place of a better Trade than now it is. 
Theſe Cities are called Free, their great Prerogatives in coyning Money, 
and ruling by their own Laws ; and Imperia/,as knowing no Lord or ProteQor, 
but the Emperoyr, to whom they pay two Thirds of ſuch Contributions as are 
alleſſed in rhe wr ney ; . fs 
Germany is a ſpacious Country , and very populous ; the People are of a 
ſtrong Conttitntion and good Complexion, are very Baa y ac and ſtout, 
much given to drink, but of a generous diſpoſition : the Poorer fort great 
Pains-takers, and the Nobles (which are many, for the Title of the Father 
deſcends to all their Children) are either good Scholars or ſtout Souldiers, fo 
that a Son of a Duke is a Duke ; a thing which rhe Ita/zans hold fo vain and 
fooliſh, that in deriſion they ſay, That the Deyes and Farls of Germany, -the 
: _ Dons 
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The fertility 


GERMANY and BELGIUM. 


Dons<f Spain, the Nobility of Hungaria, the Biſhops of Italy, the Lairds of 
Scotland, the Monſieurs of France, and the younger Brethren of England, 
make a poor Company. 

There are ſo many inferiour, (yet free) Princes in this Country , that in a 
days Journey a Traveller may meet with many Laws, andas many forts of 
Corn, every Prince making uſe of his awn Laws and Corns, whoſe Laws the 
Emperours are ſworn to Keep ; which made one fay, that the Emperonry is 
King of Kings , the King ot Spain King of Men, and the King of France 
King of Aſſes, as bearing his heavy Taxes. 

The Country is generally fertil and temperate, being ſcituate under the Tem- 
p_ Zone, Here are many Mines of $;/ver and other Inferiour Mettals ; it 


© hath ſtore of Corn and Wine, which they tranſport to: forreign Countries, as 


likewiſe Linnen, Laces, Woollen, and divers ManufaQtures, alſo Quick/itver, 
Alom, Arms of all ſorts, and other” Iron-works ; and its Ponds, Lakes, and 
Rivers ate well ſtored with F:b. 

The chief Rivers of Germaiy are, the Rhine, the Weſer, the Elbe, and the 
Oder ; for the Danube having but a ſmall courſe in this Country, ſhall be elſe- 
where ſpoken of. '.'-- 

Thar part which-we call BEL GTITM, or the Low Countries, is of a 
large extent, ſeated in the North Temperate Zone, under the 8 and 9th Cli- 
mates, the longeſt day being 17 hours ;-the Ar by reafon of the induſtry of 
the-Inhabitants in draining the Maryſbes, and turning theftanding-Waters into 
running-Streams, is'now very healthful, as being purged from thoſe groſs Va- 

urs which did thence ariſe : the Country lieth exceeding low, and- therefore 

ubje& to Inundations. + The Commodities - that-theſe tries yield, are, 
Linnens, Tarn, Thread," Sayes, Silks, Velvets, Tapeſtries, Piltures, Prims, 
Blades; Sope, Butter, Cheeſe, Fiſp, Pots, Bottles, Ropes, Gables, Armour, fe- 
veral Manufactures, &e, -belides the Commodities of India, Perfia , China, 
Turkey, and other parts, which are here had in greatplenty, by reaſon of the 
vaſt Trade they drevein all parts. * . 
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POLAN D: 


HE Eſtates of the Crown of Poland ought to be conſidered in 
two ſorts, the one called the Effates of FOLAND, and the 
other of LITHUANTA; theſe two having heretofore had 
their Kings and Dukes WW, and not having been united rill 
| within about 270 years. Eſtates of Poland ſhall be, Poland, 
which we will diyide into the Higher and Lower, or Leſſer and Greater ; and 
into the Dutchies of Ruſſia Notre , Cajavia, Mazovis, and Pruſſia. The 
Eftates of Lithuania, may be divided into L#huania, Volhinia, Podolta, Gc. 
all Dutchies ; but Lz#hnania much the greater ; wherefpre he who poſlefleth 
them is entituled the Great Duke of Lithuania. | 

All theſe Eſtates of Poland and Lithuania taken together, axend from a- 
bout the 487h degree of Latitude unto the 571th, which areabout 425 French 
Leagues ; and from the 38h of itudeunto the 61, gnd Haute hepr as much 
Continent again as France. They-are bounded on the; Eaſt g moſt part 
by Moſcouy, and.part, of the Petit Tartays ; on the South the Mquntains of 
Caprack and the River Nesfler divide them fram Hungaria, Tranſilvanta, 

Moldauwia; on the Weſk by-Germany, and.toucht in part on the Baltick 
Sea; and on the North they are bounded: pert by Livonia, | and Moſ- 
cOUY. 

The Ancient name of Poland was Sauromatia.from its Inhabitants the Sau- 
romate.; aiterwards by Lechivg, the firſt Duke hereof, in Anno 550 , it was 
calted Poland, which ſignifies a plajn.Country, as generally it is. It was made 
a Kingdom by the Emperour Otho the Third, Anno 1000, Boleflaus being 
Duke, and hath ever hadits Dukes and Kings eleRted by the States z who, by 
reaſon of their vicinity to the Turks, generally chufe a Warriowr.s. 

Fhe Country is plain, well clothed with Firs and/other Timber-Trees ; the. 

| they have neither Wine nor Grapes, inſtead of which, ha- 
ving ſtore.of  Bayly, they make uſe of the Old drink of England , via. Ales 
The Country is well furniſhed with Grains and Fruits, but they are but lean; 
their chief Commodities are rich Furs, Horſes, , Wax, Bow-ftaves, Buff- 
hides, dnbergreeſs, Flax, Linnen-cloth, Maits, Cordage, Boards, Wainſcot, 
Timber, Rozan, Tar,and Pith of both kinds, Match, Iron, Stock-fiſh, Salt dig- 
ed out of the Earth; Pot-aſbes, Rye in el > , for which it hath made 
ant zick famous. It is well furniſhed with Fowl, and Fiſb; and to- 
wards the Carpatian, Mountains of Hungaria are found Mines of Gold and 
SJtver, as alſo Iron and Brimſtone. 

The People. ate ingenious, and much addited to Languages, eſpecially 
Latin ; there beingiſcarce a man, though of a mean condition, but inderſtands 
it : according toitherwubilitics, they are more inclined to odigality than pe- 
nuriouſneſs ; as for the Gentry, they are free, but the Peſaxts. are no better 
than Slaves, being, under ſubjetion to their Lords, They are efteemed good 


Souldreys, are proud,” mych-given:to eoftly Apparel and delicious Diet ; they 

Ngu Religis they are ſaid to em- 
ri fi angty.in them; ſome following the 
ing &f Calvin, others of Lu- 
, and 
others 


uſe:the Sclawvonian 6,:.10 ,matters, of 
brace all, ſo they have any thing of- 
Reformed Churches, ſome embracing the D 
tYers, and ſome of Avguſtine.,  Bobengan and Helwetian Confeſſions 
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others are of che Church of ime, 'whicty doch occaſion. the Saying, ' That he 
+ that hathsloft bis Religion; tet bw ſeek i at; Poland- © Written Laws they 
have bur fewzifany,Co/tors and ol emporaty Edits beingeheRule borb for their 
-  ,_ Govervinicot and Obeditnce, yrs Im 
- The Revenueot the King' is not great tor: ſo large'a Country”, -dnd chat The Serenue 
which is,he recerveth from them: qenidey <2 Ridgtoad being divided into * *< Vne- 
= four Parts, everyone of which keepe and Hh which 
fur Pats, everyone of which keeper th ord tis vecuſiznh, by War, 
Marriage of his. Daughters, -ot the-like. ": | 
- The \Kingdon 1s: divided rliroughour Sico Palathites: and Caftlewicks. Poland, with 
Poland, taken. particularly, is: divided iato- the Higher and Lower ;| in the is parc and. 
mat nyo are thei /Palgirnates of Cracew , Sundomirz; ind: Lublin. Places of - 
$are #.\(Facau, or Lracovis , ſeited:in a Plain,-.and on 
of the Viſtu/a, dignified with the refidence-of the King':/ It-isin 
acb-aarnd yg ur Bs. vor and bililf of Fretfond ; in the'midſt of 
> pon; wars Martethouſe, where” is ſeated the Cathedral 
che Sedatesbon e:for the Citizens, about which: are ſevera} Shops 
| >The Caty as encompaſled with-rwo Stone Walls; and 4 
dry Ditch ; on the -ſide of-the City is the Kings being” fair , _ 
baik acid pleaſantly feated on a Hill, as alfo the Kivgs and 
onthe Welt is kCbappel where the Kings are interr'd,, and on the! Notch- a 
for Entertainment and F ; theSoutli-ſide: being without Build- 
jog nchyratgts matters of rae, this City\is of ſmall account.” -'C! 
raand Zablin, rex) Cities of their Palatinates,; are in 
ee i os 6 Po 1a, or Poland. , 
{ Lower PFdland are the Palatinates. of hr re gt dur Sivad; Len- Lower Polatd. 
Brgy rnpens Pheczt, and Ravar, whoſe chi bear | rhe 


ſame name, and are the reſidence of their Palatines. tr Lner practi 
ſeveral brher Towns of good note, which: are (taken notice; of inthe. Geagr 2- 
phical Table of the Kingdom; aid in chic Poſna and Gueſna, dignifisd-with | \” * 
be $ec of. an Archbr/hop, who during the Interregnan of the:k r THE] a 


7 Pee ers in theKingdom, and op Is the Diet 
Toulon! doth allotelong the Durchiesof Raſfin, vids Nj Ma- 


| Re el WT, 91 R hath for its chief places Lotwoadrg, arid Belz, Ruſi« Noirts 
'bot of: their Palatinater. 
we FAVIA bath for its principal pos Brzefti and Uladitan, both chief cvjavic 
of their 4 fray 
MAZ'O VIA hath only one Patatinate , viz. Czerk | which is Mrs, "” 
compriſe ſeventies and Caſlewicks the chief of which is "One its places. 
| O94 wprabartands pen it oft-times being the'refidence of ' the (Kings of 
ace noted for its excellent Metheg/:in here made. 
Tt $IA is conſidered in two parts, which are called Royale and Du- Prof 
cale : Pruſſia Royale is im to the Crown of Poland, and 
* hathits Palatimatesi in the Cities of 1, - nodrdh ſeated on the Viſtula, at its 
influx into the Ba/tick Sea, and av the foot of a great Mountain, which 
over its it is the faireſt ,,beſt, and of the greateſt Trade of any in Proſe. 
 _ _ b runs a River very commodious to the Inhabitants, whereon 
or the grinding of Corn, which is here awping. #97, , 
Fe. = Ss TER 
ws r Corn w tae 
Granar 75 the ſame, we? py Hr 4 
2h but ſmall, yet a faif City; - and 
liſh afits. 3. Marienburg, the 
kgs "4. Culne, and 5. Thorn, which 
eſteemed, many next to Dant=/th. 
rg, who holds. it from 
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| on anTnlezof the Ba/tick Sea, and waſhed art Ts ets it 15 @fair yy 
fs Se grow: & 


grouquamiy of Anker 
ng like Coral on a R | 

ih the Months of and December, — wo rm of wo i 
_ trom the Rocks and: caſt into/ the Havens of the Neighbouring Coun« 


"POLAQUIE is « ſmall Provigct berwoon the Eſtates of Poland and 
Lithuania, and ſeems to have belonged to Mozavia ; Bit is the Seat of 
its Palatinatt. And hithetto we: have treated of the Eſtates of Poland, al- 
moſtall on the Vzi#u/a,'or the Rivers that fall into it, on whighare ſeared the 
threefaireſt Citiesof theſe Quarters, . viz. Cyacow, towards its Spring ; War- 

aw, towards the middle of its courſe; and Dantzich, towards irs principal 
Mourh falling into'the Sea. 

The Eſtates of LiTHU ANITA are Eaſt of Po and about the River 
Neipey ; they are divided into the Palatiaates of Wiina, Braflaw, Troks, 
Minck, Novegrodedh, Poloſezt, andVitepk » Its chief plates are Wilno, an 


Univerſi and the Premier Palatinatey the other wha places 
ocametol d its Palatinate andare of forme account. pal 
The Quarterof PO L E STE hath far its chief SA MO- 


G IT I Ehath no Pa/atinate, and: hath'for ' its chic on 
Houſes are built with Mud and Straw walls. / 

The Dutchy of FO LAT NEE is divided. into the 
pu) yr pou rr nog ens ae name Res 
names of their Palatinates. 

The of PODOLIE is ulſo divided into'the 
and hath | inates of Kaniediec and By aclaw,whoſe 
the ſame name, * | 


it y whoſe 


Mmd Lower, 
places bear the 


and Lower, 
places bear 


polleſied of Oczacexin the Lower Podolia,andon the Black 
of Daſſus.in the: Lower: Vdibynia;, and on the Borſt 
The Swe 5 have likewiſe, within theſe few years taken all Zivenia; the 
Dutchy of. Gariand, wherein is the City of Aittas only of that 
/ Province under the proteRion of the Crown. of Poland ; __— 
Vayvode of Moldavia, and ſometimes likewiſe be of Valathia renders ſome: 
Duties to Poland. In Lithuania are divers Dukedons, as of. Sark Noſwies, 
Duet {r., whoſe Princes are powerful and :have great Privileges. The 
Dukedoms of Smolensho and Novogrodeckh, whichare ap a great extent 
rut all alvog the Coaſt of Lithuania, towards Moſrovin, belong wpeeſoto 
the Crown of Poland, ; although parcof Moſcovy. 


at Tiaqedclgal Rivers in Polaudare the Viſtu/a, the Niemes , the Dovine, 
114 the Nesperor Boryſthenes, and> the ; moltof which are very confde- 


rable for largenels, tairneſs, nant is of Stream. 
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SCAND] I NAVIA, 


Wherein are the ESTATES of 


D ENMARK 


AND 


'SW-E DE N.. 


| CCANDILA, or SCANDINAV 14,is hn ke rhe 
rends it ſelf from the 561b-degre ca or beygnd 
Which are near 400 Leagues Norton and 
degree of Longitude|unto the 4512 on the Bultick Sea, 
Ocean unto.the 5 3 ;,but this Maſs of Land cannot x in ve great 
breath above 150 Leagues, fini in two points towards'Southand 

d on the North and Weſt by the Nr VOOR yo 

South and Eaſt by the Balrick Sea; a continual Chainſof Es 
it into two a equal ; of which one is on the Baltick OY 
other on the Ocean; this palleſſed by the Kingof Denmark, the Rt ws 


The exteny, 
bounds, &c. of 
Scandinavia 


King of Sweden. 0 

ove | "RE, A R MA. 
Jes Comms \He Eflates of DENMARK contain two to wit, DEN. 
diries, MARK and NORWAT. Denmarkis Ocean and the 


Baltick Sea, compoſed of a Peninſula contiguous to Rome and of a Coaſt 
contiguous to Sweden ; and of divers Iles which are between the Peninſula 
and Coaſt ; ſome likewiſe in the middle of the Baltic Sea, andnear Livonia. 
It is ſcituate partly in the Northern T te Zone, and y within the 
Artick Circle, extending from the 55th degree of Longit Fs or the middle 
Parillel of the 10th Clime, where it jo to Germany as far as71 degrees, 
where it is bounded by the Frazen Ocean, the longeſt day in the moſt Sou 

parts being 174 hours ; but in the moſt Northern parts rhey have no Night for for 
almoſt three Months ; whereas on the other ſide, when the Sux is in the other 
Tropick ; and moſt remote from them, they have no Day « of nodes) 
This Country i is very.cold, and cogſequently not over fertil, nor 

Fruits. The Commodinies that this King:lom affords are Fiſ6, Hides, Joy 
Furniture for 4 as Pitch, Tar Lou, Maſts, Sc. ay Firr, Boards, | 
Wainſcot, ſevera ors of Armour, Sc 
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DEN. M AR K£K, 91 
The Inhabitants for the moſt To: are of a good ffature and complexion, Te Tahabi 
very healthful, ingenious, and of a ready wit, very punQual in performing * 
their Promiſes, —_ and high conceited of their own worth, lovers of Learn- 
ing, as may appear by thole Famons men it hath bred, v7, Tycho Brabe, the 
reat Mathematician ; Johy Cluvereus, the renowned Philoſopher and Phy- 
17 ; Godfrey Guttricus, that Rout Warriour, who. not only ſetled the Go- 
vernment of this Kingdom , but alſo ſhook the Realm of France; likewiſe 
Wadmare, Chriſftiers: nw] Fourth ; Canztus and Sueno,which two 
were the Conquerors 0 They are great puniſhers of Offenders, 
eſpecially 7h ; and Piracy ; their hay are of 'a comly grace, very Fair, and 
as fruitful in n;. di creer and 
The Peninſula called CT LEAN , Once Cimbrica Cher ſoneſus,from the Juitlard. 
Cimbrians its ancient Inhabitants : Tr is divided into North and South 7uzr- 


land. 

North CIT TLAND is ſeyeted into the Biſhopricks of Ripen, Arthuſen, 
Albourg, 20d Wibourg. 
RIPE N' contains 30 Pre " a9 or Berats, (as they term them) 7 Cities Piocels of 
or walled Towns, Loh it 10 Caſtles. Irs chiet places are 1. Ripen, ſeated near the __ 
German Ocean, the chief place of the Dd and die with, an Epaſco- 
al See : 2. Kolding ſeated on a Creek of the Bu/tick 3 Weel, 4 arde, 


#R THUSEN containeth 31 Prefeftures, 7 Cities or walled Tomes, Dioceſs af 
and 5 CaiFles. Its chief plices are 1. 4ihuſen, "ſeated on the Baktick Sea, © 
baring Pe and well frequented Pors, and dignified with an an Epiſce 


pal See. 4 ibaa alas. ſeated by ya 
GS Hh kigh Fil of Elemanberg ; teto which lic the I Sof Bi 0- 
Fa » Hh arneo, and Hio/m, 6 3Horſens, 4. Randerſen, 5 Ebelto, 


ELOOERG which is divided Th four parts, vis. Thyland, whoſe Dioceſ of 

chief Town is Abewg, on.the Bay of Limford,,, which, opening into Heng, 

he. ick Sea, extendethit throught) the "main Land, almoſt to the Gey- 

| nw can, nd kit hc pics TiyPa, 1 wo 
r es, ath for its ace Thy orſee, 

Gee. ded 27 4 gg the ſgeroe , ny Town: of Mon the , 

angie Calle Lun and 4. VenGlel according to Mercator, Vandalo- 
yr 


ard Bay, containerh 


s, or the Seat of the Vandals, contains 6 Prefeftures, 3 Towns, and 
viz. Selby, Cagen, and Hirr: 
1s OURG contains 16 Prefer aures, the lfles of Egholm, Hanſbolm, vicces of 
en, Ciſland, and Ofiholm; alſo it bath 3 Caſtles, and as many Cities viture- 
owns;012.1 Wibourg dignified with anEpsſcopal See,and the Courts 
of TJadicatzre for both the Fartlands. The point of Scagen, or Stean, ends 
this Peninſula towards the North, 2. Lemwick, and 3. Holcker. 


South FUITLAN'D is tivided into the Dukedoms of Sleſwick and 


ern. 


F-, CRETE Ef 6 Coupes for the moſt nd de Pogerey uh fertil otewich, 
Fields or #5; its we V wit Bays 
on the Balch, punt gg Ska > Merchanes. The chief = 


ces in this Dukedom are ich, ſeated on the Sea; which falls into the 
| Bakich, where it hard a commodiousa0d well requented Haven; it js a fair 
, Tow the chiet.of the Dukedom, and hoooared with an Epiſcopal Ste 
». Faſer, ſeuedomabe Gora Ocean 3 

for the- King of f Denmark: 4. morn oc pe on 2 


" — Foes - fond wh » vn wad fr Cafe 
Ho" ic eel Ns, 4 Mountains, having a Port 
Ss þ wn - unlade cloſe "ro thet Houſes 


No ' and 6 Gato, where heros ron Fort belonging tothe Duke of Sleſwict, 
be; fearedat the end of ' ge Bay ofthe Butch of note for the Cufom- houſe 
Ns "or Tale-boeth there, erected for ſent out of theſe parts into Greg, J 
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Dukedom of 
Holſtein, 


D -E'N M 4A'R\K. 
HOLSTEFN,or HO LSATTA, a woody, low and Marſhy Country ; 
is ſevered into the Parts of Holſarta eſpecially fo called, Wagrie, Stormarch, 
and Dilmarch. TD 5 
HO L STEIN, or HO L SAT TIA, hith for its chief places r. Kie/, 
ſeated on a navigable Arm of the Bu/tieh, where it hath a large Haven, being 
a Town of a good Trade. 2. Renzesborg, faid to be the ftrongeſt Town in 
all the Province ;' 3- Wi/fted, and 4. Nienmunſty; | | 
WAG RI E bath for its chief places, i. Lubech, an Imperial and free City, 
enjoying the priviledges of « Hans-Town,; it is pleaſantly ſeated on the con- 
floence of the Brew, and on the North-banks of the Trane, ſevering it from 
Germany, anc empty themſelves"into_ the; c& , being capable to receive 
Ships of « great burtheo,which they lade and unlade at Tremoren, the Maritim 
Port, #t about a tiles diſtance j iris buift oh all fides upon” x rifing Hilt,* on rhe 
Summit whemas is placed a fair and beautiful Church called St ies, being 
the Cathedral, from whence, on an calie defcent, there are Streets which lead 
to. all the Gates of the City, which. afford a. fair proſpe& to rhe Eye ; befides 
which, it is adorned with g other Churchts ;" one” of whicti being a detayed 
Mo ; isconverted to an! Armory to ketp their Ammunition tor War: Ir 
is about 6 miles ih compals, encircling within its Walls divers. fair atid uniform 
Streets; beantified with good Pricf-buitdings , is very populous, and well in« 
habited by (36/mens and Mercha:ts, who drive a conſide Trade on the 
Balttck Seas. But this City, as alſo Hambargh, is eſteemed rather of 
Low, ans Ar Germany, where I have alfo treated of them. 2. Segeberg, 
7: 4: as, and F Oldtnborg. LI" 5 
RMA CH hath for its chief places, v. Hambourg, an anciedt City 
built by the Saxons, mecedaue are 5.86009 p12, enjoyiog the Priviledges of 
a Hans-Towy, ſeated on the h-banks of , which divides 
Germany, of which it is reckoned a part or member , and there treated bf in 
the deſcription of the Lower Saxony,to'which I' refer the Reader. 2.Krempe 
ſeated on 2 River of the ſame name, which emptieth it ſelf imo the Story ; i 
) _— Town, %s OE __ = 
. "3. Bredenberg, a cat ſtrength, belonging to . 
ZOVes : + GluckRade, ſeared on a Bay .- Creek of rhe Cries Ocean ,' and 
therefore well fortified, to command the pallege the Elþe > apd $; Miehas 
berg, ſeared on the Ele , being fo well fortified , that jt'is now hel@ the 
ftrongeſt Town in this Kingdom, | _ 
ND ILMARCH or DIT MARCH, hath for is chief places,i. Meldrop, 
ſeated on the Sea g a place of ſome account , and the chict of the Province. 
2. Heide, and 3.Landen, x Haven Town, ſeated on the E:der, which rifing in 
this Peninſula, here ctaptieth it ſelf jnro rhe Ocean. | 


The BALTICK ISLES.. 


Tas Iſlands which are between Juirlknd amd the Coalt, and farther in 
the Baltick Sea, are in number 35,"and. are To called, as being di 

in theſe Seas. The Baltich Sea begins at thenarrow calted the 4 
and interlacing the Countries of , Germany, and Sweden, 
extendeth ro Livonia und Lithuania, Thereaſon (according to the Opinion 
of many) why this Sea, which is ſo large, . doth neither ebb nor-flow, may be 
as well from its Northern ſcituation, whereby the CeleFiial influences have 
the leſs predominancy, as alſo fromthe narrownefs of the Streight, which 
receiveth the Ocean, The chief of theſe 7/cs I have ſet down'm S$: Geo- 
4, gory gg Table. of this Kingdom , of which a word or 'two, and firſt with 

eland. | 


ZE LAND, 


D-EN:'MAR K 


ZELAND, anciently Codanonia, from the Codant its Inhabitants ; 2rd. 


the Iſle is very fertil, the greateſt and of moſt importance of any in the 
Ballick, to the King of Denmark, as lying not above three miles from the 
main Land of Scand:za, which narrow Streight is called the Sound, through 
which all Ships muſt paſs that have any Trade into the Ba/tick, all paying ro 
the ſaid King 4 certain Toll, according to rhe bigneſs or Bills of Lading, by 
which ariſerh a great Revenue unto-him ; and for the ſecurity of this paſſage 
there are built rwo exceeding ſtrong Ca#7les, the one in this Lile,called Cronen- 
berg, and the other in Scandra, d Hilſemberg, of which more anon. In 
this Ile are 7 ſtrong Caſi/zs , and 13 Cities or walled Toons ; the chief of 
which are 1. Copenhagen; or Haffen, the chiet of the Iſle, Rated near the Sea, 
having a commodious Port ; it is built orbicular, of a good ſtrength, being 
defended by « powertul Ca#i/e ; its Houſes are but meanly built, yet it hath a 
ſpacious Market-place, and is dignified with the reſidence of the King for the 
inter ſeaſon ; whoſe Palace 1s built of Freeſtone quadrangular, but of no 
great ſplendor, as alſo with the only q—_, + inthe Kingdom. 2, E/ſenour, 
icated on the Sea ſide ; of it ſelf but a poor age, were it not for the great 
reſort of Sea-men in their paſſage through the Sound intothe Baltick, this 
being the place where they pay their Toll; and in this V:Nage is the ſtately 
and well fortified Caſtle of tg built in the very Ocean, and bravely 
reſiſting the fury of its Waves; now the ordinary reſidence of the King, bein 
a pleaſant proſpect into the Sea; on the South-ſ(ide of this Caſtle is a large and 
commodious Road for Shipping. h Roſchilt, once a rich City, now only fa- 
mous for being the Sepulchre of the Dan;fb Kings, where, inthe Cathedral 
Church, they have their Tom6s ; it is alſo dignified with the See of a Biſhop. 


4. Fredericksbourg, a Fortreſs built in a pleaſant Plain, often viſited by the 


King in his retrrement, where*he hath a delightful Houſe ſeated in a Park. 
5.Warhorg, 6.Ringflede, 7. Holbeck, 8, Slages, &c. 


FUINEN, or FIONTE, ſeated betwixt Zeland and FJuitland, and Fern 


almoſt joyning to the Main-land; it is of a fertil Soil, and pleaſant (cituation, 
being in length about 12 Dutch miles, and 4 in breadth. l ts chief places are 
1. Oſel; or Ottonivm, fo called from Ortho the Great, who founded here an 


Epiſcopal See , ſeated in the midſt of the Iſle , from which*the other Towns 


are of an equal diſtance, which renders it very commodious for Traffick ; it is 
not large, having but rwo Churches, and its Buildings are neat and. ornamental 
enough. 2. Nzborg, 3. Swinborg, 4. Kart e, 5 .Woborg, and 6, Aſcens ; 
all, or moſt of therg ſeated on fome convenient Cree+ or Haves. 


FIME RA, x very fertil and well peopled Iſle; and here it was that Fins 


Tycho Brache, the famous Mathematician, built an-Artificial Totwer , in which 
are (or were) many rare Mathematical Inflruments ; its chief place is Peter ſ- 
borne, of ſome importance to the King of Denmark. 

A-LSE N, « ſmall Iſle appertaining to the Dukedom of Slefwick ; is ve 
populous, contains 13 Parikes, and 4 Towns, viz, Ofterholme, Gammelgard, 
owe fe and Sunderburg ; dignified with the reſidence of the Duke of 
Sleſarich, 


TUSING E, avery ſmall Iſle, and of no great account by teaſon of its Tvprge. 


dan ſcituation; irs chief place is Nibwrg, 


RROE, aſmall Iſle belonging to the Duke of Sieſwick ; it contains Awe. 


_ Towns, . the chief 'of which is Koping, fortified with a Caſtle fo 
called. | | 


LONGLAND, an indifferent long Ifle, but not very broad ; its chief rorgiand. 


place is wr". of fome account. 

reigning vith many Veſlels yearly ; it is very populous for the bigneſ: 
raighting therewith many | y z it 1s very for the bigneſs, 
comms 3 Towns, viz. Maxcow , Rodby, and Maribo; beſifles a great many 
Villages and ſome Caftles, | 


FALSTE_ RR, a ſmall Iſle, fertil in Cors, ſcated near to Laland; its chief Faifr. 


places are N:4oping, of a pleaſant ſcituation ; and Stubekoping, 
In 


Alſen. 


not far diſtant from Zeland, abounds in Corn and Cheſauts, Lalad. 
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Gotbland. 


Hallandia. 


SCanrde. 


Blecklinge. 


. Germany. Theirother 


DE N'M A RK. 


In the Baltich, and between the Lands of Sweden ; are alſo ſeveral Iſles ; 
the chief amongſt whichare BORNHOLME, ſeated not far from Goth- 
land, an Iſle very fertil , feeding abundance of Cattle: It hatli many good 
Towns and Villages, the chief of which are, Nex, Rottonby , ws = 
neckier. 

GOTHLAND, an indifferent large Iſle, in formrround and narrow, now 
in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes : It yields white Marble, excellent for build- 
ing ; the City of Wisby, ſeated in the midſt of the Iſle, was once ſo famous for 
Traflick, that it gave Maritim Laws tothe Baltic Sea. 

That which the King of Denmark polleſles, as particularly belonging to that 
Crown, on the Coaſt of Scandinavia, is part of the ancient Goth/and; the 
moſt Southern of which that we are now treating of, is divided into Weſtro- 
Gothland and Oftre-Gothland ; which are apain ſubdivided into the Province 
of Hallandia, which takes up Weftro-Gothland; atid into the Provinces of 
_— and Blecking , which takes up' Oftyo Gothland ; and firſt of Hal- 
landia. . : 

HAL LAND IA, now in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes ; this Country os 
Province for fertility of Soil, ſweetneſs of Air , ſtore of ſb, plenty of Lead 
and/Braſs Mines, and thickneſs of Towns and Villages, which gre well inha- 
bited, is not inferiour to any, - Its chief places are x, Warborg , ſeated on the 
Sea-ſhoar, and defended by aſtrong Caſtle, built on the ſammit of a Hill, fo 
that it_hath a great command over the Country, 2. Labolm, 3. Helmſtad, 
4. Falkenbore, and 5. Hallandia, or Katterop. 

S$CANTA,or SCO NEN, hath on the Nbrth Hallandia,and'on all other 
parts, the Sea ; alſo now in the Swedes poſſeſſion : Tt is about 70 miles long, 
and 4$ broad ;/ the pleaſanteſt Country in all Denmark, moſt abundant. in 
Fraits, and richeſt in Merchangize, and on the Sea-ſide are fometimes ſach 
great ſholes of Herrings, that they are found troubleſom to Veſſels. _ Its chief 


© places are 2: Lunden, an Inland City, dignified with the ſole or Metropolitan 


Archbiſhop vf Dexmark ; the chieteſt beauty in this- City is the Cathedral 
Church, 4 magnificent StruQure, beautified with excellent pieces of Art, the 
chief whereof are the Cloth and the Dial + the Clock being fo compoſed by 


. Artificial Egines, that whenſoever it ſtriketh; two Horſemen give one ano- 


ther as many blows as the Clock ftriketh times : alſo upon rhe opening of a 
Door there is repreſented a Theatre , where the Virgi# Mary is ſeated on a 
Throne with C53 in her Arms, to whom the three K:ngs, with rheir ſeveral 
Trains, come in order', and with reverence preſent their to her, during 
which time two Trumpeters continually ſound. And next the Dial, where 
the y#ar, month, week, day; and hour of the day throughout the yeat, as alſo 
the motions ofthe Sun and Moon through each degree of the Zod#iack;, the 
moveable and fixed Feaſts,tSe, are to be diſtinly ſeen, being neatly ſbe forth 
in variety of delightful Colours, 2. Fakagr en, ortified with an ble 
envy Sn one the oe defending - hag ts rom 2 place of 
great ſtrength ; and 4, Malbogen, a Port-Town, oppoſite to Copeybagen. 

BL ECK LIN G E, alſo belonging to the Swedes, hath on - Eaſt and 
South the Balfrek Sea: It is « Mountainous and barren Country , and hath 
for its chief places 1, Malinogia, the Birth-place of the famous Mathemarician 
G Bartholinus, who was ſaid to be the inventer and maker of theafore- 
faid Clock and/Dlal- . 2. Colmar, 'an important Fortreſs againſt the Swedes, 
until they gained the Province. | 

The Soil 6f Denmark is herurelly better for Paſture than Tilloge, and feeds 
ſuch multicude of Oxen, that at leaſt 50006 are ſaid tobe yearly ſent hence to 
| | Commodities are Fiſh, Tabow, Farniiuve for Shipping, 
Armor, Ox<hider, Biick-ehins; Wainſcot, Fir-wood, Fiirrs;, Pipe-ttaves, 
Copper, Why at, -Ry#, 6c, -+ ns whe , 


T7 


has 


N O R- 


NO A FT 


He Country of NO RWAT is bounded on the North with Zippia, 15 ſcimarion,, 
I on the Eaſt with the Dofring Mountains, which divide ir from Sweden, ferthfiry, Coo 
and on all other ſides with the $22 ; on which, with a diſproportionate modities, &c. 
breadth, it ſtretches its Coaſts for r 300 miles in length. The Country is 
extreamly cold, being partly under the Frozen Zone, and partly ſo near it, 
that it all ſuffers under the inclemency of bitter Colds. It is for the moſt part 
Mountainous, full of vaſt Woods, and of. 4 Soil fo barten and ungrateful to the 
Husbandman, affording fo little Corn, that'on many places the people live on 
dried /{» inſtead of Shad, E__ to us by the name of Srock-fiÞ ;) bur 
the richer fort of people of: ſuch Merchants as come to Trade with 
them.The principal (pe dk that this Country affordeth,is great plenty of , 
Firrs, Deal-boards,Timber Tar, Maſt), and Furniture for Shipping,alſo Stock-" 
fiſh, Train-oyle, rich Furrs, er, Pipe-ſtaves, Bc, which the Inhabitants 
exchange for Corn, Cloths, Kerſies, Le; , Tann, Nockings, Wc, 
The Country is exceed y annoyed with certain ſmall Beaſts about the big- 
neſs of a Mouſe, by them called Leermhers, which at a certain time are fo innu- 
merable, that like Locwffs they devour.all the verdure of the Earth, and at a 
certain time die in heaps; which proves very noifom to the people, "infecting 
the Air; 'and the Sed.is as bad troubled with' Whales. The Inhabitants are 
ſaid tobe juſt Dealers;;puniſhers of _ and _y Vices,and were accounted 
formerly great Warriots. | 


.  Fhis'Kingdom is: divided intofive Goveroments 4 Which take their names rw divi- 

from the-places whete-the Governours reſide jim all which the Towns are ex+ {1 imo fe 

ceedin and the _ as pm [The fave'Part are as followeth. _ ns 
F 


'S, der, is the mofkSouthward; the chief pla- aki 

ces are Bahixe, the Kh _ the Governour, #b-which are, the Towns 
of Couge ſeared onthe» Sed, andi of fome Fvage ji and Marftrand, ſeated in 
a Dems- y of nate fot the great pre Cnr 5 here.caugh t, 

AG G ERHT/S,;mounting Kwand the North,,wihoſe chief place or Caſtle 48299 
isſocalled, to wh abefs Ter Towns following are ſubject, |. Qpſlow, or Asloja, 
nr wes an Zpeſcopia/ Sre,as allo with the QourtsofiJuthcature. 2. Schon, 

accoutt for us Copper and Irow Mmes.: ind 3, Ftderriodſiad.:. : 
PRGENHUS, oe þ or E RG EN; whoſe chief places fo called, dig- zwgerin:. 

nified with att Epiſcopal See, and \the reſidence of the:Goverwour , wee x ta- 
mous Ciry of /Trade, and one of the ancient Matt-Fowns of. Europe; per ſtill, 

reaſon of its feituation at the boetam of: a tleep - the Ocean , called 
& them ) Cnr ac, where it hath:a'commodjous: mal ftequetted 

bring chem Corn, Bred, Wine, So ite, and\the 

, _ c ques fr their wants; and in exchange take Motk-fjb, Furs, 


al Fre or 1b, _—_— <q 2vi)01 
Dock FREFNHUS, oof RONDE HTS, whoſe chif. ace Tontheinvus. 
and Caf/le, where tht Governour, refi z it is dignified wi the 
| n "——_ uck of all —_ a:fair City,as. being the Seat 
of their Kings, till 5 became: M ors gf his CoungrN. /who have res 
duced this Cit to ſibal Town, wt 1 
- WARD US, ſeated bey ond Code Nerr whichria the moſt Notthetn point Ward. 
of Emuvope. pace nnd Cale, whiertin Governour reſiderh, | cxcept 
the abſence of the-S#x, which is for.about three. Months inghe year ; is 
ela This Town 15 ſerviceable to the Kicg, becauſe it was the Lappians, 
_ Neighbours, as alf6 commandeth the Natives 5 and pros becauſe all 
the bye going to Moſcoz,y, muſt of neceſſity wuch here;. 


N | To 
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The Bounds 
of Sweden, 


S WE'D EE Ne 


To the Norwegian King do belong divers Lands and Iſles in the Northern 
Sea,, and in America Artick ; the chief of which are Groenland, Izland , 
Farre, 6c. which I ſhall treat of in the Deſcription of America. 


\ 


——_——— 


SW. TDx:M 


Ti Eſtates of the Swede are all on the Baltick Sea, and take up all 
thoſe Regions which are on the Weſt, Eaſt, and North of this Sea,and 
is Southwards of Poland, Germany, and Denmark. 

The Eſtates of the Swede are bounded on the Weſt and North by 
the Eſtates of Denmark, on the Eaſt by thoſe of Moſcovy, and on the _ 


a —  pm— 


with its parts. by the Black Sea, ogy bo Denmark ; they comprehend fix princi 


Gothland. 


Regions, viz. Sweden , land, Gothland, Finland, Ingra, and Li- 


Vone. 
SWEDEN, particularly fo called, is divided into the parts of Sueonie 
and Norland, in both which are ſeveral Provinces, which are taken notice of 
in the Geographical Table of Sweden : It is bounded on the Eaſt with Sinus 
Bodicus, on the Weſt the ne Hills, and on the South Gotblaxd. The 
Country is very fruitful and delicious, unleſs in forme plgces, occaſioned by the 
ineſs of the Mountains, -the Mariſbes yet undrain'd, and the vaſt 

Woods yet ſtanding. Thie: moſt note in. this | are 1. Stockholm, 
ſeated in rene, , in part upon the Lake Me#ey, and in part on the 


in 

Eaſt Sea, out of which the great Trade for Shipping to this City come, 
; whichis x two powerful Forts, 

— pt wad] 


a place of a conſiderable Trade,, and 

far from the Bay of Bodner , dignified with a See of. an Archbiſbop, as alſo 
with an T/niverſity, and beaurified with/a Cathedral Church, no leſs than 
fair, — the Burial placed the Seedi/ſb Kings. 3. Nikoping , a Wari- 
tim Town, of goodiſtrength. 4. Copordel, famous tor itsabundanceof Braſs. 
5. Weiteras, or Aroſia, of note far its rich\Mines of Si{ver, which are exceed- 
ing profitable to the __ 6. Hudwic e, ſeated 'on the Sea or Gulph of 
Botnmie. 7. Orebrog, 8:Gevala,g.Indal, .16\Hernoſand, and 11. Torne. 

LAP LAND »'the moſt Northernpart of Scandinavia; the People are 
barbarons, rude, void of Arts or Letters, great Idolaters, Sorcerers, and 
Witches, tor which the place is famous 707-rather. infamous : of ſtature they 
are low, but ſtrong and ative, expert in-the:Bow, with which they full their 
wild Beaſts in hunting, cating the Fleſh, and clothing themſelves with. the 


Skins, which they tie about them to preſerve them fram the pinching Cold: 
Lapland is divided into five parts, viz\Pina- Lapmarek, Pita-Lapmarck,” 
Luna-Lapmark, Torne-Lapmarck, and Kimi-L; #.;.and theſe rare 
but rhinly beſer with Towns, -contenting themſelves with Sheds and Cabins, 
which they remove from place to. place as 6ccafion ferveth. Its chief places 
I have ſet down inthe Geographical Table 'of SFrwedeh. : : | 
 GOTHLAND is divided into Oftro-Gothlandatid Weftro- Gothland, that 
is, the Landof! the'Eaſtern and /Weſtetn Gaths ; and theſe. two parts. are ſub- 
div into ſeveral Provinces, | viz. OffroiGothland, Smalandie, and Oclald, 
in the firſt part 31 and Weitro-Gothland, Dalits, and Vermeland in the other 
rt-\ This is the richeſt and beſt Profſhtc of 'the: North , and very fertil in 
# and Cattle; ig'it is the famous Lake Wenir, or Werett , which receiving 
24 Rivers, disburthens it ſelf ' at one Mouth;and with ſuchinoife and ury, that it 


beareth the name of theDew#/s-head. The places of moſt note in Oftro-Gothland 
are 


SW E\ D'\ E*:N.: 


are 1. Wadſiein, feated ona Lake; 21:Calmar; on the: confiries:of Denmark, 
(cared on the Baltick Sea,jjg large. Ciryy enjoying, a Trade ;*havingia 
commodious Port, detended by a {trong and beautiful Caſtle. 3. Linkopeng, 
and + Vex:9, both Epricapyl Sees, 4: Hhaftertwict rommodiaubly | feated on 
the Baltich Sea, In Wiſtro-Gohlang ata be. plpces: of 1. Getbeburg, or Lic 
dufea, a Town ot great Frade by. regfan.of its; fair,aqd 'rommodious.Haver.: . 
2.Srara, an.k piſcopal See ;..3- Daleburgy. a tair, Towng well fortified with a 
{trong Caſtle : and 4+ Carolflatl. 44A Va '. +aark Kv\ IW\ G1 

FIN £4 ND hatlonthe Eait Spurs $4nicusy onthe Soutlicch6iBultich Finland, 
Sea, on the, Velt S146 Budecus, and og We. Namth, Bedevus.. be Jahabi- 
rants { accord:ng to 7.xcrtss;) are-very, hagharous and, poot , beingdeſtitute of 
Arms (except. £uw and Arrows ))Her ſe, avd Honſpild:good's;:contenting) 
themſelves with Herbs tor their food, the Skins ofi Brfts tor» their; lothing; 
and the Grousd for their -Bediz. yet 15 {aid to be: yery lous in Towns and 
Families ; the chief amopgſt,which, au x. 40, ſeatcg.at ithe bbttom of the 
Bay.ot  F:n1aug,, which ſeparates this Province from Lqwonia, dignified with 
th: See of a ,Byhop, 4+, Beenborg, 3+ Raumo, 4. Hadbendal,.and:5.Caftie- 
botm,in tix;fle of Alacd. - tr 1 bas? | 

Provinces united tom land, ares, CAFANIE; whoſe chief places are: United Pro- 
Ula, Waſſa,avd Cajaneborg, -. 2, SAY O LAX, wile chief plact:is Nifor.! vinces to 
7. TAVA STE, which lath for «ts chick place Tavaithus. 94 NILAND; 
w/oſe chief, places are ZBorgo, a place of-great ſtrength, near to which (with- 
10 tae confines of Moſcovy ) are the two \trong Frontier Towns of Vihurg and 
Rrvallia, the —_—_— which ſtands the King of Sweden in 100000 Dollats 
yearly, 5-CARE LIE hattyfor its chiet place Wiaburg : and 6. KEXHOLME, 
whoſe principal place bears the ſame name. }';, +4 + it 

Other Lands adjacent to Finland, are Bodiaand Scrichfinnia.. + 

BOD IA hath on the South F:n/ane, 2 Country .not over | fertil in Grain Lands adja- 
or Fruits ; but in recompence hath great variety of twild Beaſts, which affords 25 2 Fine 
great ſtore of rich Furys. Its chiet places are Virtis, Viſta, and Helſinga, 
honoured with the Title of a Dukedom. 

SCRICKFINNTIA hathon the South Budsa, and thence ſtretcheth ir 


ſelf between Lapland and the Frozen Ocean; a Country miſerably cold ; 
t..ecy have nouſe of Mony, but pay their Tribute to the King of Sweden in 
Skitz5 and Furrs, of which they have great | wor which they take in hunt- 


ing. - Towns here are very thin, if any, and thoſe that are be on the Sea-ſhoar, 
and very poor, the Natives contenting themſelves with Cab6:ns and Sheds. 

ING RIA, a ſmall. Province bordering upon Livonia, at the bottom of province of 
the Gulph of Finland, not many years taken irom the Knez, or great Dukes 1eri«. 
of Moſco, by the Kings of Sweden ; who have likewiſe robbed Germany of 
the be(t part of Pomerania, and Denmark of the Provinces of Schoven, Sca- 

114, Hallandia, Blekingea , Bahus, Gothland, Ocfilia, Heroedalia, and 

emplin. 

4 Un VO NTA, bounded on the Faſt with Moſcovy, and on the Weſt with the 
Bultick Sea; a Country extreamly Mountainous and Fenny , but yet ſo fertil, 
that it ſupplies with Corn the defects of other Countries. It 1s ſevered into - 
rhe parts of ESTEN and LETTE N, and theſe again into ſeveral other 
lefſ-r parts, which are ſet down in the cop tphical Table. Its chiet places 
are Felin , Pernajo, Revel, Wieſenburg , Nerva, Wittenftein, and Derpt, a 
Town of good Trade. In the partof LETT E N,towards the Weſt, are ga, 
the See of an Archbiſboprich,and is a place of a good Trade ; Segenwold,Wen- 
den , and Wilmer, Towards the South are the Towns of Koekenhaus and 
Creut zburg ; and rowards the Eaſt the Town of Marienburg : All theſe Towns 
in the part of Letrenare ſubj: to'the Crown of Po/.zn7, 

In Scandinavia, or the Eſtates of Denmartand Sweden, are many Rivers, Lakes and 
amongſt which, ſome are large, but not famous: The Lakes and Gul/phs, which Wes 
are in great number, obſcure the Riweye, and make the commerce only on rhe 
Coaſt. The Rivers of Tma,T ith, Lula, Torne, and Kimi, give their names 
to the Marſhes of Laponta, fubjet io the King of Sweder. R 

N 2 The 
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_-_ al Moumains'in Scandinavia are the my Hills, which is 2 
al ridge of Mountains; which div Sweden from Den- 


wn ha Swedes isfo fruitful ic aces, that it is a hard matter to 
fee a Beggar, ——_ thful, that it is ordinary to ſee men 
of. 130 or 140 years of The Cotntry abounds in Mines of r,Lead, 
Braſs, and Iron; alſo hg Kore of Ox-hides, Goats and Buck-shins, Tallow, 
Tarrs, rich Furrs, Alom, Hony, Malt, Bar L Wheat, Firrs, (8c. 

* The _—_ are natural! ſtrong , active, ſtour Souldiers, induſtrious , 
laborious and \ eipecialy i in' Mechanical Arts , very courteous to 
aith Ke, T , why ng themrby ol ren negro 
Faith was ant t arins, O eme, the 
general Apoſtle of the North. 

'The Revenue'of the Crown of Swedeland muſt necds be great, there being 
three ways allowed him» for the receFivg it, viz. the Tenths out of all in- 
creaſe of Comimodities,- s'well thoſe of th: wth as otherwiſe. Alſo by 
Cuflomis.apon-all Goods exported and imported ; and alſo the Revenue of the 
Church, which was ſeized on and incorporated tothe Crown by Guflavus Eri- 
cas, out of which there is yet an allowance to the Bi/bops and Clergy. And 
beſides theſe-ways,he hath power of impoſing Taxes in time of War,according 


ro the emergency of the occaſion. 


In his Forces by Land of Sei he is very powerful , being able to put out to 
$exabout roo Sail of Ships," and into the Field about 30 or 40000 Foot and 


Hotſe, 
\As-to the of Controverſies, &e, every Territory hath its Viſcount, 
every eo EGcddigof © and ev Pariſh its anaſnan or Conſul ; © there 


lieth an A from the Conſul to the Viſcount, and' from the Viſcount to the 


' Lamen; from whom alſo Appeals lic ro the Councit, and from the Council of 


Eſtave to als King was alone decideth the ſame. 


rTo the Weſt] / 
A 
EDEN« 
and 
POLAND, 


Its exrent, 
vunds,fc., 


diries. 


is Lakes, 
"orefts, Kc. 


..Rivers Volga and Oty ; 
i North, by the Septentrional. or * {70.26 Ocean ; and on the Weſt, by Norway, 
tho Eſtates of Sweden and Poland. 


_ Pot-aſbes, Hem emp, , Flax Honey, 
© "thers, Linnen Clo 
| Tallow, I-on, Salt, Sea-horſe Teeth, Aftracan-hides , Tann'd-hides , Raw- 


" bades, dried-Fiſh, great.inexeaſe of Grains, with many other gohe Commo- 
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M OS co V 4 A, 
Ruſſia Alba, 
BL A NC H E. 


' 
OSCOVT. or R USSIA AL z4Ah" called oe gdifiguih 
it from Ruſſia Nigra, a Province in fwers to the 
whole Sarmatia of the Ancients, which m_ | vided into 
Sarmatia Etropeana and Sarmatia Aſiatica ; the rhoſt Eaſtern 
part of Moſeary anſwering to this laſt, and the more Weſter 
w _h6 former, = this diſtinRion hath made ſome x0 eſteem it partly in Aſia, 
_—_— « + in Europe ; ;. butitis by the generality eſteemed all in Evrope;  *- 
ole Eſtate of the great Duke of Moſcovy is of a larger extent than 
- any i in Exrope, ſtretching it ſelf 5 or 600 Leagues in length bd breadth, 
reaching from the 48th de = Latitude unto the 7athor 765 from the 


goth of Longitude untothe yooth, and ſometimes to the'1107#;” 
Moſcovy hath its Eſtates Hounded on the Eaft by Tart ary, and beyond the 
South, by the Caſpzan or Euxine Seas ; on the 


"The Commodities that this Empire yieldeth are, fich Furrs of divers ſorts, 
ax, Cables, Tarn, and other Cordage, Fea- 


th both courſe and fine, Train-oyle, Rozin, Pitch, Caviare, 


'dities ; here are great ſtore of Cattle, Elkes, Stags, Bears, Wolves, Veniſon, 
Trgres, Linxes, wes 5;great plenty of Fow! and Fiſh, common wit 
# _— and the Rant affordeth. ew plenty of Fruits, Roots, _ 
erDhs x 
The Air is exceedii -dharp and piercing in the Winter, and ſubje to ex- 
ceffive great Froſts ; "b --# with their warm clothing with, Furrs and 
their 'Soves in their 


they endure it well enough: and as their Winter 


;is.thus cold, their Summers 9s hot and troubleſome, the Jum being as it were 


above their Horizon. | 

«The Country hathev#tY here many Lakes, and thoſe of F krge an ex- + 
tehras any in Europe, , 4 {adage Onega, Biela, Ofera, Timen, and 

oriers towards the North ; ofe of sho1-oſera, of Iwanow-oſera, and 
athers towards the South::?vBfere are ma Foreſts, imbng which the moſt re- 

nowned is that of Pn, very vel clothed win 'ood and ſtored _ 
wil. 
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Wild Beaſts did) Foul." Miintains litye are but few;except thoſe of Roglows, 
berween the:Rivers Tana und Vo{z2;" and thoſe of y.or Stolp, 
that is, the Pillars of the World, whieti are between the and the 


his Country (according to ſome) is called the Marher of Rivers, artiongſt rivers 
which the #/ea; the Dow or Tana, and the Dovine or Dwine, are the molt ta- 
mous ; #Vefpecially the Volga, which is the greateſt and nobleſt in all Es- 
courſe and the force of its Water, running 7 or $00 Leagues, 
ie ror ba foil Indabired and eſpeciall rds th 

couy part ited, pecially towards the North Mary ill 

and Eaſt ; theſe quarters being cold, full of Foreſts, and ſome of their People <4 
Idolaters : that which'is towards Sweden and Poland is more frequented, 
more civilizd, and its Gi17es and Towns better built : that which lieth cowards 
the South, andin all liketytiood ſhould be the beſt, is partly Mahometan, and 
often infected by the Petr Tarrars, But a word or two of its People about 
co, whictvby reaſon of its being the reſidence of the Great Duke; are ſup- 

| þ Pope ae marorallyingeios | h, yet they addif theme ta Prog 

T are naturally ingenious e , yet they addi t yes rej Tis Peogle, 
ther Rd Gf fcten es Bak = to Traffck and Husbandry, ic which they 
are very ſubrle ; they are obſerved to be great Liars, perfidious,' treacherous, 
diſtru war Ok os ny hm eres proud, much addited'to Women and 
ſtroog Drink; but Tobarto is forbidden amongſt them. Their Houſes are but 
mean, and as'ill farniſhed, contenting themſelves to lic'on Marts or Straw, in- 
ſtead of Bed ; they are groſs ſeeders, yet have wherewithal to' feed delicl- 

_ Their habir (which they ſeldom or never e) is much the ſattie Their Habit, 

with the argu tengo - 
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The Moſcovites ſuffer allNations to live amongſt them in quietneſs, and 
give toleration to all Religions, except the Jews and Pap:ſts, whom they will 
not permit amongſt them, 

They are great obſervers of Feſtival-days, of which they have abundance ; 
all which are not obſerved, > 4 ec the Preeſts ; but their great Feſtival- 
days are ftriftly obſeryed, 'as alſo ays, on which they go thrice a day to 
their Devotions : Their Service conſiſteth in reading of Chapters and Pſalms, 


107 


ſaying, or rather ſinging of certain Ptayers, St. Aihanaſms's Creed; together Ceremouics 
with a Hornily out of St.Chryſoffom ; they-are ſuch great Adorers of the Croſs, 92erred by 


that they will.undertake no buſineſs, neither cat or drink before they have 
made the ſign of the Croſs; alſo they are as great worſhippers of painted 
Images, there being ſcarce a Family without them ; and alſo have them placed 
abour the walls of their Churches, direQing their Prayers to them ; and theſe 
Images are adorned with Pearts and Precrous Stones ; and if it happen that 
any perſon is Excommunicared, both He and his Images are not allowed the 
liberty of the Churches, which are eſteemed Sacred places by them, and are 
built round, and vaulted like a Dove-houſe in imitation of Heaven. Their 
Devotion is performed ſtanding or kneeling, having no Seats in thieir 
Churches ; and in their Gommunzons they hold Tranſubſtantiation. They are 


ſtri& obſervers of Faſts, of- which they have a great many, beſides every Wed. Their Faſts. 


neſday and Friday , on which they will not cat any kind of Fleſh, nor that 
which comes from it. | 

Ini their Funerals they alſo obſerve ſeveral Ceremonies. As ſoon as the ſick 
perſon is deceaſed, they ſend for all his Relations and Friends near at hand, 
who ſtand by him lamenting his loſs in a howling tone , demanding why he 
would die ? whether he wanted any thing ? whether his Wife was conſtant to 
him ? or the like ridiculous Queſtions. Alſo they ſend to the Prief# a Preſent 
of Aqua-vite, Hydromel and Beer, that he may pray for the Soul of the de- 
ceaſed. Their Lamentations being ended, they waſh the Body of the de- 
ceaſed, put a clean Shift and Shroud about him, as alſo a pair of new Buſ- 
kins on his feet, and ſo lay him in the Coffin and carry him-to Church, the 
Prieſt going firſt, who carrieth the Image of his Saint; and being come to 
the Grave the Coffin is uncovered; and whilſt the Prieft ſays certain Prayers, 
the faid Image 1s held overthe Corps, and the Wife, Relation and Friends kiſs 
him, and take their laſt farewel in grievous Lamentations; then the Pr7eſt 

ts berwixt his fingers a piceeof Paper, which is a Paſs direed to St. Peter, 

ed by the Pat»:arch or the Metropolitan of the place, wherein is declared 

what he is, how he lived in obedience-to the Church, ffc. as alſo apenny in his 
Movrh ; © after which the cos is covered and the Corps interr'd with his face 
tothe Eaſt : then the People doing theirdevotions to the Images, return to the 
Houſeof the deceaſed, where they dine and comfort up the Widow: Their 
uſual rime of Mourning is forty days, in which time they*make three Feaſts for 
the Friends of the deceaſed. 


Their Fune- 
rals. 


- "They hold Bapti/ep of great importance / infomuch that they Baprize their Boptien. 


Children (6 ſobn as born; and if it happen that through weakneſs the Child 
cannot be brought to the Chutth, then it is baptized at home ; and in this they 
obſerve ſeveral Ceremonies. And the Chi/d being baptized, the Prieſt aſſigns 
it a particular Jain, the Image of which he delivers to the Godfather, charg- 


inghim to infiru@ the Child to have a devotion to his Saine, 


ir Ecelefiaſtical Govesnwent of a Patriarch, which is the Head Eccleſiatical 


of the Church, and #s it were Pope, who ath under hin ſeveral Metropoli- 
tans, Arc hbiſhops, Biſbops, Arch-Deacons,Proto-Popes,and Priefts. + 

The Grand Duke of Moſcovy is abſolute Lord both of the Lives and Eſtates 
of his SubjeQs, Whom he treats little better than Slaves, bis chiefeft aim be- 
ing for what he can get, more than the good and welfare of 'his People; being 
not ſu toTaws, but makes what ſeemeth good unto him, which, though 
, hever dr forme; are trial ol rod ; "yer he will ſeem'to take advice of his 

Knezand Bojaves, who are as'his Privy Council. His Revendes and Riches 
cannot but be great from the ſeveral ways from which heraiſeth it, as by _ 
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gal Taxes, Caftomes, his Lands, and what he taketh from his Subjects at plea- 
ſure, He is apparelled like a King and a Bi/bop, wearing with the Royal Robes 
a Miter and a Croſiers-Staff, and obſerveth a great-deal of Kate and gran- 
dure, | 

The Eſtates of MOSCOVT comprehend 3 Kingdoms, about 30 Dutchies 
or Provinces, and about 20 People or Nations, who live by hqords or Commu- 
nalties, all which I bave taken notice of io the Geographical Table of Moſ- 
covy. The Country is not ſo populous as ſpacious, nor very well frequented 
by Strangers, ſo that I cannot give ſo good account thereof, as otherwiſe I 
would, ot which in order. 


DW I NA, a Province of a large extent, but very barren, hath for its chicf 
places Dw1na, ſeated on the River ſocalled, which falls into the Northern O. 
cean; and on the Mouth of the ſaid River, on the Sea-ſhoar is ſeated the City 
of St, Michael (commonly called Arch» Anget), a place of note for its great 
Trade, and much reforted unto by the Engli/b. 


PLESKOW, alarge Province, whoſe chigf place is ſocalled, being large 
and fair, and the ny walled City in the Empire; « place of great ſtreogt 
very populous, and dignified with an Epiſcopat See. 


NOVOGRODECK ery Northernly ſeated, a Province alſoof a large 
extent, whoſe chief place is ſocalled, ſeated on the River Naf, dignified with 
an Ep:ſcopal See, a City which for fairneſs and largneſs, might once re 
with any in Ruſs, ng ral y one of the Mart-Towns of Exrope, which is 
ow! removed to St. Nicholas, Ports Town, more convenient for the Moſcoviar 

rade. 


_ CARGAPOL, WOLOGDA, and BIELEZERO, whole chief places 
bear/their names, are Provinces of this Dukedom, 


MOSCOVTA isoneof the largeſt Provinces ia all Ruſſia, and ſeated in 
the midit of this large Eſtate, ſo called from Moſco its Metropolitan City, ſeat- 
ed on a River ſo called, dignified with the Imperial Seat, as alſo with the Sce 
of the Patriarch, This City, before its firing by the Tartars, was g of 10 
miles in circuit, but naw not above half the compals ; itis very p and 
hath for Diving worſhip 16 Churches, ' of which about half are-made of Wood 
and Dri, as are molt of the Houſes, , The Palace of the Great Duke is ſeat- 
ed in the heart of the City, a large Structure, well fortified with/ 17 Twrrets 
and 3 great Bulwarks, which are always guarded with about 25000 Sou/drer., 
which, with two Caſtles ſeated inthe outward parts of this City, is its oply de- 
teace, being without a Wall or Ditch. $ 


WOLODOMIRE is a Dutchy very fertil in Cors, its chief City being 
ſo called, , once ifed wi og > ita of the Great Duke till removed to 


Moſes from urban iſtant 36 Leagues, now drgaified with an Eprſcapal 
Jee, | bac | 


TWER is a fair, fertit and populous Province , waſhed by the ! olga; its 
chief place is, ſo called, dignified with;the Sec of a. Brifbep , which. for ty 
and argoes may compare with s,. from which, it is diſtant about 140 
IMIICS, 


- 


RESCHOWA, a Duchy, which takes its game from its llef City ; 3s 
doth the Dutchy of R.1IE& L SKI, from Biela. by 


ton _ 
R E Z AN is a Dutchy o fertil that its fellow cannot be found is all theſe 
parts, yielding Geys to admiration z its chief City bears the fame- name, 
which is ſeated enthe River Occs, dignified with an Epiſcopal See. 
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M .0:S8 C:0 VL 105 
IWO ROTIN, a Province alſo, focalled from its chief City, ſeated on the »wetin. 
ſaid River Occa, and defended by a ſtrong Caſtle. 


PERMSKI, a Provinceof p large extent; its chief City is ſo called, Prmb. 
ſeated on the River V:ſchora. 


WIATK 4, a barren and woody Country, and much peſter'd with the In- priate. 
curſions of the Crim Tariars ; its c.uet piace being ſocalled. 


PETZORA is a Province f:nced oa all ſides by Toity Mopnrtains and Privra. 
Rocks ; its chiet place takes the name of the Province, ſeated on a River fo 
called near its fall into the Sea , and on theſe Mountains are found excellent 
Hrwks and Sales, whic.1 bring ſome profit to the Inhabitants, 


INHORSKI, CONDORA,. OUSTIOUGA, SUSDA L, ve 
RO STHOW,a0&FARO-SLAU, are Provinces of this Dukedoin. 

Towards the South, and about the Don and the Volga, are ſeveral Cities, cf. 
People, and Forrreſles, as are mentioned in tie Geographical Table ; as are 
ſeveral ProvinceSor Eſtates upon and beyond the River Oy. 


Beſides theſe Provinces, the Grand Duke holds at preſent towards 4/2, the 
Kingdoms of Caſan, Bulgaria, and Aifracan. 


 CASAN is a Kingdom in Tartaria Deſerta, whoſe,chief place is ſo called, zgeis. 
ſeated on the Volga; now dignified with the See of a Bſbop, isin the King- 
dom of B UL CA RITA, whoſe chiet place is fo called, 


ASTRACAN liethon the Volga, whol: chief place is fo called, enjoyeth 4fr«a. 
a good Trade , eſpecially bythe Armenians , by reaſon of its ain: 
ſcituation , on the branches of the Volga, about 20 Iralian miles from the 
Caſpian Sea. 
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of Ex oak. Wo hot of Scotland forms an 

1ſhnd, bears ths aid et Die t:tain; untq which be- 
p avaltnumber of leſſer es may be conſidered 
four heads or ſorts, viz. t 2 _ es, the ides, the 


| nm nn, and. the Iſles of Sally , with hoſe of the Sporader. 
All which faid Iles, with that of Trelahd: Uarcicirpire berween thegth and the 


23th de egreet bo itude, and the goth and 5gthof Latitude. 
Daplins divided from.&cotland by the River Tweed and Solway, a line 
bein drawn fromthe one'tv the other ; hn on all other ſides it is þegirt with 


the 
The: extent and form of theſe 1/es, wich their [catiiqtion to each! | wer; doth 
appear in the Map, to which I refer the Reader. em tl 

a, for that the ena 


But 'tis probable that ſome may judge the Maps fal 

raphical diſtances of plactsare lefer than the 1:iner 7 Bur choſe lag 
+ wo e Woo ic 

agg + and low Valldes; 3. the Portbe or 


trofatisfic any to the- contrary,” #. the rin) 
os places; 2. the hi 
the Reivers or Ponds; and 5.the Parks, orother enclofures, which 

= of the Traveller to leave his dire® fine and 

It may be'divided into two (though u J parts, to wit, England and 
Wales, ny each from other by the Severn and a line drawn to the Wye ; 
bur the more certain diviſion was by a huge Ditch (which beginhing at the 
Influx of the Wye into the Severn, reached to Cote where the Dee dif- 
butthens its ſelt into the Sea) $0 miles in length , ms by Of aKing of the 
Mercians, and aq Claudh Offa. 

This Ki f England's ſeveredinto 54 Fibre or Countiet , of which 
12 make the Principality of Wales ; and theſe Counties are ſubt ivided into 


— hs Papentates, or Wards ; ; and thoſe again into Hes s, Which 

hs, V. tHages, Hamlets, Endjbi pr dr Tu Tithy 
Irs divifion "" = ia alſo divided into ix parts, for the Gre 2 Itinerary 
— Judget , two of which ove ovary ear are alott A each ircuit, in 


the chief Town or Towns in: the aid Circtiit;, to ſit and 
hear Cauſes, and LE eos tlic eate-of the SubjeQ ; and accord- 
ing to this diviſion, homer rr doth contain _ ies of Wilts, Somerſct, 

Devon, Cornwall, Dor tt, and Hanthhire. ther, thoſe of 'Ber&s, O ord, 
G loucefter, Monmout \ Hereford, ——_ Salop, and Stafford. Another, 

thoſe of Kent. , Surry, Safes, and H. artford. Another, thoſe of Bedford, 
Bucks, Cambridge, ington Nfall and Suffo/t. Another, thoſe of 
| \ort hampton ourfand goats Pour, Nottin ham, Leiceſter, aud Warwick. 

And of York, Dur lans,Cumberland, Weftmore- 
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For Spiritaal or Ec 7; pid TuriſditHion , this dom is divided into 
two Archbilhopricks, Te {r; yoga and Tor > | under which are 2 5 Biſhops ; 
of which z tothatof Canter who is and Metropolitan 
* all England, and but 3 t9 that of 7ork, Now what theſe Biſbopricks are, 
Table will declare declareuntoyou, ” > 04 
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ENGLAND isa Kingdom bleſt with a ſweet and Mer Air, and 
ſes fertility for the m_ of a fertil Soil, and very moon to the Husbandman, a- 
— - ——— bounding, jg. pl} ehings neceyar for the. ule of Man, both: for Food and 
ment, as 5 Cle Carle wWIH,Kfh, 2 RAR Wc, int els of the go ps - 
Earth are of excellent Mines of Lead, TMp row hemp Block-Load! not 
where in Ewrope,Coal,and ſome of hone, Lent froduceth Hops, Lithnen-Cloth, 
Tallow, Hides, Leather, Calves-shins, Lam _ _ ep-5hins, pen, 
and ſome Furrs ; alſo Wax, Stocking "HY Yom, p Modder, \ Butter, 
e al 


Cheeſe, Herr, 7 Pilcheri ind BIv-Cod; KW of which 
is made great abundance of excellent Cloth, Serges, B 6 foe Kerſeys, Worfleds, 
andthe like Manpfactures, which-find great vent 


eigniparts'; and for 
Thee fordeth all Materials: 1s va (13851 5 
The bts currarg in this Kingdpin ars is wh viz. Troywld' Aver- 
| dupbis. Of iTroy*24 grgins make a penny-weight: ponpy-weight an ounce, 
andzt ountes a ppund, fromwhich-pound wer' Met jou derived ;'n 
and une our chis weight; Gold, \'Fv '* 95/h, Peart} Precious 
Stones, Bread, op weighed, By the A cighed Butter 
_ e, Fle » Tin, tro Bats, and generally all by rous Com- 
ities ; nd thisweſght i is reduced imofeyeral nations, as Twns, Hun- 
dreds, Qu ters} Pounds, Ounces, and Dramts xn that 16 drams 
make-an ounce, 7Gounces a pound, 28 _— I 4 quarters a niatroc, 
and 20 hungred a Tun{-o147*”. , [286 
The Meaſures, The Meaſures ave \Tf&; diy; tYiquid, and 4 gonl Dry are thoſe in 
which all ſ rts of dry modities are meaſured, obs conſiſteh allo of ſeve- 
ral $enomigatiofie, as a pint, quart, gallon or half buſhel, whiels 
containeth 64 pings, or 32 quarts , Waich combs alſo $ 3 Buſkels make's: 
Buſlesa Fat af Toa/s, - "whikh) 194 inirrer of x Chaldroh, 5 Quit 
ter&Wey} 10 Quarters a Laſt, and2o'% | cf26cf fon 
Rex by aſures erHoſe in which Hquig' ſabſunces are meaſured; "66 
birhs Gif is the kealt ext quarter, halE-pint," pitt, quart, pottle, and gal-. 
bo ich jis 4 quarts Gallons mated Firkin of *##and 9 a Firkin of Beer; 
2 Firkins a Kilderkio, 2 Kilderkins a Barrel, whiets 126 allons; 42 Gallons a 
Tiepce, 63 Gallons « dp 2 (Bark. Pg and a Blirs Tok, 
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Bets ought to be 3 foot and 4 inches in length, and the ſingle B:Ret muſt 
be 7+ inches about ; the Caſt-B:llet roinches, and tne two Caft-Brllets 14 inches 
about. Billets of a Caſt muſt be nicked within 4 incaes of the end; and Bib 
lets of 2 Caſts within 6 inches of the middle: 

A full Sack of Coals is 3 Buſhels, 

Ten Hides make a Dicker, and 20 Dickers a Laſt of Leather. 

A Rowlof /Parchment is 5 dozen. 

Twenty Quires of Paper is a Ream, and 10 Rearns a Bail. 

A Lath muſt be 5 foot long, 2 inches broad, and half an inch thick: 

A Plain-Tile muſt be 10% incbes in length, 6* in breadth} and half an inch 
thick. : wy | 

Roof-Tiles muſt be 13 inches in length, with a good and equal proportioti 
of breadth and thickneſs. 

Pan, or Paving-Tiles, muſt be 10 inches ſquare, and t+ inch thick; 

A Brick muſt be 9g inches long, 4 broad, and 2 inches thick. 

Nails are (old by tue 1000, and 120 to the hundred. 

A Truſs of Hay is to weigh 56 pound, and 36 Truſſes make a Load. 

A Truſs of $traw ſhould weigh 36 pound; and 36 Trullſes make a Load. 


As concerning the Courts of 7ui7:ce of this Kingdom, they may be conſi- cours of 
dered under three ſorts, to wit, Eccleſraſtical, Temporal, and one mixt of both ; Judicarure: 


and under theſe three ſorts are romprehended all the Courts of Fudicature. 
For Eccleſeaſtical Aﬀairs, are#he Synod or Convocation of the Clergy, and the 
, Provincial Synod, which is kept in both Provinces of Camterbury and 7ork, 
V1, the Courts of Arches, the Courts of Audience, the Courts of Fatultzes, 
the Prerogatrve Conrt, and the Court of Peculiars, The Courts for Temporal 
Afﬀairs are of two kinds, iz. for Law and Equity: for Law, thoſe of the 
King! Bench.) Common Pleas, Exchequer, Aſſizes , Court of Admiralty, 
chy Court, Sc. And far Equity, thoſe of the Chancery , Exchequer, Re+ 
ſts, 6c. And beſides theſe Courts, there are ſeveral other Inferiour Courts 
eld in particular Liberties for the Inhabitants thereof. And all theſe Courts 
have their peculiar'Jud other ſub-Officers. | 
As concerning Preceot 
their Seniority of Cre not of years, unleſs deſcended of the B 
Royal, and then they take place of all others of that degree. Yet there are 
ſome that by their great Offices or Places at Court, or ſetting at the Helm of 
State, have precedency ; as the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, Lord Preſi- 
dent of: tis Majeſties Council, Lord Privy Seal, Lord high Chamberlain, 
the Ear! Marſb1l, the Lord Chamberlain, the Maiter of the Horſey(Sc, 
Precedency may be thus obſerved; The Kizge, who is the fountain of Ho- 
nour z the; P rence of England,'who js eldeſt Son tothe King, and is born Duke 
of Corneal, and about the ageiof '17 years is uſually created Prince of 
Wales: Princes of the Blood Royal, bom the Sons, Brothers, Uncles,' and 
Nephews of the King. The Archbiſhop of | aryornts the Loyd Chancellor or 
Lord Kerper ; the Archbsbop of Toark, Ltd Tvtaſurer of England, Lord 
Preſident of the Privy Council, Lord Privy Seal, Dukes, Marqueſſes ; 
Dukes eldeftSons, Exrts, Margueſſes eldeſt Sons,” Dukes younger Sons, V:(- 
counts, Earls:eldeſt Sons, parſer younger Soo, 'Biſbops, Barons , Viſ- 
counts eldeſt Sons, Earls younger Sons, Barons eldeſt Sons, Privy Counſellors 
that are nor-Noblemen; Judges; Viſcount s. t Sons, Barons younger Softs, 
Kaig hts of. the Garter (if. not otherwiſe dignified; as is rarely found, ) Knights 
Bamnnerets, Baronets, Kmaghts of the By ghts Butcheloys, Colonels, Ser+ 
geants at Law, Matters of | DotFors and Eſquirts ;, and thoſe 
may be-comprehended:under five at heads, '1:\Eſquires unto the Kings 
Body'; 2. theideſceadunreby the Maledine from a Peey of the Realm; 3. the 
eldeſt Sons bf A Tg a 13A Knights of the' Bath, 'and 
Kg hts Batcheloriigilg; whe xwo Eſquires ing on the Knights of the 
Bath at their Knighting ; and 5. Officiary Eſquires, as Fuftices of the Peace, 
Barreſters at Law, Lew enant: Colonels, Majors, and Captuitr; and laſtly, 
Gentlemen, 1! + «7 1ÞD0 21% N Naw V4 
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At a Ma#ſval Court held at White-Hall the 18th of March, An.Dom. 1615, 
it was declared and concluded on, that there are two degrees that eſtabliſh and 
ſettle the Title of an Eſquire by birth ; the one, the younger Sons 'of Peers of 


the Realm, which do inveſt into the Heirs-males 


ſcedded from them the 


Name and Title of Eſquires; the other, the lincal Heir-male of a Knights 


Houſe : and theſe may juſtly allume and challeng 


e the' Title of Z{quire by 


birth ; ſo that in all reaſon, the younger Sons of Peers are more worthy than 
Knights : ſo the ſetling of a Title proceeding from them, is more worthy and 


eminent than that derived trom Knights. 


The Dominions of the King of England are tr ferret beſides We of 
t 1/es ſcirgate nigh unto 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, there are divers 
them, and do belong 'to one or the other ; as the Iſles of O RKN 
O RCADES, in number 3 F 


T, or 


ſeated againſt the 'North-cape of Scotland. 
alſo under the Scorrf6 Dominions; rhe HE- 


BRIDES, in number 44, ſeated Weſtwards ot Scorlund ; the $O R- 


LING S, ſeated in the Weſtrn-cape 


of Cornwall; the SPORAD ES, 


being ſeveral Ifles diſperſed about rhe Britiſh Seas, amongſt which theſe fol- 


lowing are the chicf: MAN, ſeituate berween England, Scotland , 


and Ire- 


land; FERSET and GARNSEYT on the, Fremch Coaſt; WIGHT, 


part of Hanifhire; PORTLAND, part of 
HOLMS and FLATHO M, in Somerſetfbire; AT 


etſhire; STE EP: 
BR En Cheſhire ; 


ENNY, in Monmouwhfbire; COD L ET, ih PembrokeJbire ; ANGLE: 


ET, which-is one of the Welfb Counties; SHEP PET, inKent; (NOR: 


THET, OSET, and HORSET, in Efes; FERNE, COCK 


the naming, 23 indeed many of thefe are, Then in 


ET,and 


 GUINEYT, Gt. , In the Eoft Indies ſeveral places, though belonging to the 


.,1Which are very conſiderable; as 74 MAICA, 


County of 
Bark ſhire de- 
tcribed. 


Keading. 


Fin1ſor. 


Eaft India 


ENGLAND, NEW TORK, MART LAND, VIRG 


NEW FOUN 


CARO LINA, all which are on the Continents: T divers Ifes, ſome of 


MUDOS, ANTEGO, 
ſhall be treated of as they come in-order ; 
Hes. 
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quented and inhabited Town Corporate, governed by a Major and other ſub- 
Officers, ſendeth Bnrgeſſes to Parliament, and hath a very Market for 
Proviſions oh Saturdays. This Town is of great note for its ſtately Caſt/e and 


_ Royal Palace of his Majeſty, ſeated on a great eminency, wherein is a Chappe/ 


for Devotion, a Coledge for Learning, and an A/ms-houſe for decayed Gentle- 
men, called the poor Knights of Windſor ; and famous is this Gaftle , not only 
for giving birth to ſo many of our Kings and Princes; but {or being the place 
where the ceremony of the Knights of the Garter is folemnized on'St,Georges 
day. | ' 

Nigh unto New Windſor is O!d Windſor, a Town of greater antiquity , 
_ not of ſo much 


H_ 
ewbury, well ſeated on the Kennet, and in a Champain Plain, a large, well Mwiny: 


inhabited and frequented Town Corporate, governed by a Major, Aldermen 
and Burgeſſes ; beautified with a ſpacious Market-place and well built Market- 
houſe , j ciently ſerved with , Hleſb, Fifo, and Fowl, on Thurſdays. 
This Town had its riſe out of the ancient Spine, now a ſmall Village near ad- 
joyning, and called Speenhatuland, and is of note for its Jack of Newbury, 
who got ſo great an eſtate by Clothing , which this Town at preſent-is very 
DN alinfodaT of iquity, and {t very ſtrong and 
ingford,a Town t antiquity, and in times paſt very ſtrong a 
large, containing ſour Pariſh Churches within its Walls, which wok . mile 
in circuit. 'Tis at preſent a large Town Corporate, governed by a Major, Alder- 
wes and ſub-Officers , enjoyeth large Immunitics, and ſendeth Bargeſſes to 
Parliament. | 'Tis commotiouſly ſeated on the banks of the Thames , over 
which it hath a fair Sowe-bridge © its! Market-honſe or Gui/d-hall, with a 
Free-School lately erected, is 2 fine pile” of building , where the Major and 
Faftices keep their Courts, It exjorerh a good Trade for Mauit and Cory, 


which is tranſported in c__ to London zrand. its Markets, which are on 
Tonſdoye,ahd Fridays, which is the chief, is very conſiderable for Graio and 
Proviſions. -. | 7 


wallingford. 


Abington, the Shire-Town, ſeated on the banks of the Thames, over which 46ingtor. 


it hath a Bridge ; a Townof good antiquity and note in former time for its 
rich Abby. 'Tis at preſent well inhabited,-frequented and traded unto, cfpe- 
cially for its Malt ; is governed by a Major, enjbyethi ſeveral» Priviledges, 
ſen a Burgeſs to Parliament, and hath two” Markets weekly on Mondoys 
and Fridays, which are well ſerved with Corn, Maul, and Prov k 

This County is adorned with fair and ſtately Buildings, bath been 
onpgchgethecah 6 Cults nathan with three of his Majeſtses Houſes, In 
ou, ire is the. Vale of White-borſe, one of the: frunfulleſt'Vales/ ir+ Eng- 


BEDFORD, a County for the generality of a fertil Soil botle "#6# Til- 


lage and Paſturage ; the North and North-eaſt 
South a Chiltern, and the midſt a 
Wood. *Tisa Country welbinhabitcd ang: full of Gen 
through its vicinity to/ the: Counties. of :Eixco/n and p ; "which iv 
ſome places are troubled with unhealthful Fogs. The chief Rivers. that water: 
it, are the Owſrand thefreflyr OT ls i ond s 17 RM: 

.- This _—- ſevered inds 9) Hendreds,) in whickfare ftiutnbred 116 Towns, 


Hills- weltt-dtothed: with: 


ridge. o 


of, a'dvep Cha ,'the ſors 


, wincttisderaſfioned) 


County of 


ord des 


roo $9 End/bips; and of itheſe Towns 10 have the conveniency of May- 

f ts :2:izzod , blad \nu0 SIM, vole | 

' Redford, the Shire-Town,, ſeated in a rich'Soit and on 'the O w/e, Bedford. 
which divideth it in the mi | by x fair. Stove-drr age,” 


, but joyned togesh owed 


Nrengthord with 2 GCa#le, but.in ita,plact is row a Howling-green, much re-. 
ſorted unto by the -\ The Towns large; 5 Pariſh Churches, 
is well inhabited, and its Markets (whiah-are-on Twefdbys: and Saturdays) are 


well reſorted unto; that on Tueſdays being conſiderable for living Cattle , and 


thet an Saturdays as great for Corn atid Proviſions. For Civil Magiſtrates, -it 
is 


a 


High wickhan. High Wickham, 
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is governed by a Major, 2 Bayliffs, 2 Chamberlains, a Recorder , and other 
ſub-Officers; enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, and ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parlia- 

Dunſtable. Dunſtable, ſeated on & Hill in a dry Chalky-ground ; yet by reaſon of a large 
Pond of ſtanding-water in every one of the 4 Streets of the Towfi, the Inha- 
bitants find no want. *Tis a place of great antiquity, and was of note ih the 
time of the Romans, as appears by the Goins in the adjacent fields, oft digged 
up, which the Inhabitants call Madning-money ; and is at preſent of ſome note 
for the great abundance of Layks here caught. It took the name of Dunſtable 
from one Dus, a tnotorious Robber, that uſed to peſter theſe parts. The Town 
is fair, well inhabited, full of Ins, as ſeated on the high Road, and its Markee, 
which is on Wedneſdays, is very conſiderable for Corn, Cattle, and Pro- 
viſions. 

Bigliſwade. Beale wade, ſeated on the Tvell, which falleth into the Owſe, over which it 
hath a fair Stone-bridge, and on the Road from London to Tork, which hath 
occaſioned it to be well provided with JTzns for the reception of Paſſengers, 
and its Market on Tueſdays is at preſent very conſiderable for Grain, Cattle, 
Milch-kine, and Provifexs. 

At Sande and Cheferfield, near adjoyning, now a Warren, ſtood the famous 
City of Salena of the Romans ; which, by the ruins of irs Walls, (in many 
places yet to be ſeen) makes it to have been of a large extent. 


pckinghew BTCKING HAM, a County for the generality 'of- a fertil Soil ; it is di- 
ſhire deſcri'& ided into two parts ; that towards the South and Faſt (which riſerh up into 
Hills, which are ſufficiently clothed with Food) is called the Chilterne ; the 
other, lying Northwards, (bein plain) is called the Va/e, and is the moſt fruit- 
%* ful for Tillage and Paſturage , teeding great abundance of Sheep and Cattle, 
It is well watered with the Owſe, and the Thames. ' The ancient Inhabitants 
were the" Catejulanii . who yielded themſelves to Ceſar, and upon the 
Saxons ſubduing the Romans, it became part of the Kingdom of the Mer- 
Cians, | | 
This County is ſeveredinto 8 Hundreds, in which are 185 Pariſh Towns, 
of which 13 have the conveniency of Markets. ; 
aeckinghan. Bucks , well feated on the Owſe, which almoſt encircles it, over which 
it hath 3 fair Stone-bridges, and in alow fruitiul ground, Twas once a Town 
of g zth, and of forme note" for its ſtately Prebend-houſe, and its 
Chappel of (St. Baptiii; founded by Tho. Becket ; now made uſe of for a 
Free-School,  If'is atpreſent a fait\and well jinhabited Town Corporate, go- 
verned by a' Bayliff, 12 principal Bargeſſes, a Steward, Sc; is:dignified with 
the title of an Ear/dom, hath the election of Parliament men , and" its 
Market on Saturdays is well ſerved with all manner of Flefb, Corn, and other 
7 DoopWayerd, faped odie Daft; Town of great entiquity' being the 
—_  \ | ord, ſeate | ja Town of great antiquity , being t 
ford. Pax gy 3 por ae: , and built upomthe ancient” Crifincr calle Watling. 
fireet, and-isatpreſent of « good RS —_—_—_ z"Parifb Churches," 1s 
well accommodated with Ins, and hath a Marker for” Corn, Fleſh, 
and ſome Fiſe,0n Fridays... ' . 9g 1 10101) Mon 01 [7 914 (10 
dilehary. Ailesbury, ſeated on a branch of the Tame, and'in a fertil-YaZe,' ſo called, 
which feeds ſtore of \Sheep, Itisa fairund-welt intubired Borongh-Town, ele- 
Qing Parliament men, vis: botbured: with the Tithe of *an Ea ts the u- 
ſual place where the Aſizes for the County are held, having in-the midſt of 
the Town arfair Shire-bil; and irs Market! on Sarwydays is very well ſerved 
with Gorny Caitle, and banyot 214 , Num 5 Jt 2 


am * | 1 2 Dis 
"ſeated in/a mich Soil ,'|a' Major Town, which for” 
1s not anferiour to'gny in the County, of note! 


largeneſs and fair -bui 


for its black Bone- Lace here made, ' andits Markets on Fridays is et 
for Corn, Fleſh, Fiſh, and:all Proviſions-/ 1+ 1 Oh arenrn Mo | 
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 CAMBRIDG ESHIR& County of 2 different Soil,the Southern part being Cambridghire 

Champain and indifferept fettih, bearing excellent Corn and Bavley, of which ©ibed. 

the 1 make abundance of: Mw/} :and here is gathered good ſtore'bf 

Saffrop,xche deafeſt commodiry thdy odencch, Aod the Northern 

pert(called tbe Ile of 4 2 as the fo bye Owſe and its branches )"is' Frw- 

»+(b, and not fo pleaſant. and wbolfomc h on us abthe Southern) 3 but is recom- 

peaced with rich Pafieret, which! feed. ;abundabee of Carrle ,, which ate very 

prouettes oo the, lewpitzna,) ,\ vhd attords alſo great plenty of Fiſh and 


This County i iS ſevered i into 17 Hundreds, of which 14 are in the Soutftern 
 partzand 7 inche Northkmagalied the Tile of. Ely in which ſaid HundredFare 
163 Pariſbes, and forthe eccolmonetine of Its es tak habirants is traded] utit9 by 
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 CAMBRIDG ESHIRK a County of 2 different Soil,the Southern part being Canbridghtine 
Champain and indifferent fettih, bearing excellent Corn and Bavley, of which rived. 
the Inbabjtanes make abundance of: Mmw/} and here is gathered good fore'bF | 
row4he deafeſt commodity that England producetl. Aod the Northern : 
part{called tbe Ie of /E4y, as \wade-oby che Ow Owſ/e and its branches )"is' Fex- 
72 ang not fo pleaſant and wbolfom«d wen 13 the Southern) 3 but is recom- 
with rich Paeret,; which: feed; ;abundabec of Catrle , which ate very 
fel to the: lewditana,) -\ vhd affords alto great plenry of Faſh ant 
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This County i is fovered into 17 Hundreds, of which 14 are in the Southern 
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CHESHIRE, a County Palatine, of a rich and fertil Soil both for Til- 
lage and Paſturage , teeding abundance--of Carrie, and affording 'plenty of 
Corn, Kijt, (ef eas Salmon) Fowl, Butter, Cheeſe, and Salt, which: is their 
ſtaple commodity, and here had in great plenty : and ou of the Rocks and 
Quarries, broad S/ates and fair Stones for building ; as are Mill-fones 
out of | Moucop-Hill, It is well furniſhed with Tiers nd Fuel from its Woods 
and Foreſts of Delamer and id; is*plentifully watered with Rivers, 
Meers,and Pools, hath ſeveral athrand Moſſes. The ancient People were 
the Cornavii of Prolomy, and afterwards became part of the Kingdom of the 
Mercians, * |. 

.In this County are ſeated 86 Pariſh Chavches, beſides zo Chappets of Eaſe; 
and hath Traffick with i 3 Market Towss.':c' 

Cheſter, or Weft-Cheſter, a Ciry of great antiquity, ſaid tobe raiſed from the 
Fort of; Oftoriuts, Lieutenant of Britaos;rfor Cle wr the Emperour', and of 
(fralant mation on the Dee, over which it bath 's fair Sontabradee ſu- 

ou ocouked Arches, at pe eter pÞ-which is: Gate ; but the Channel i is 

pa ſo ed up with Saxd, thatjt'is fearce navigable for ſmall' Veſſels, fo 
of all Sh; Dots —_ come.to a place its wg 6 miles diſtant, Tts 
orgy i Quadrangslar, and taketh rwo-miles in circuit "within its 
"a o0n'which are 7 Warch-Towers, atid which gives entrance by 4 Gates 
and; Poleron gndef theſe Gates the: Eaft-Gate is eſteemed one of the ſtate- 

liek Gates. in& nd, For its further defence it hath-a large Cafile, ſeated on 
a Rocky Hill; _ ethe Shire Hall is (which > onthing reſernbleth that of 
Weſiminfer)) where all matters: alatrne ave tried by 
their peculiar Officers, The City is large; mumbring 10 Pariſh Churchey be- 
ſide.its Minſter or Cathedrad,; alatgefiructure , ad joyning'to-which is the B:+ 
ſhops Palacez- itis beautified with di Baildings, both -publick and -pri- 
il is grace: with large and well' ordered. Streets is well frequented and 
inhabi % Gentry radeſmen, and the more- for beiog the-place where 
the. {yerts algtine and A are kept, as alſo for being" the\uſual of 
Shipping ing for Ireland, with: ithath a E Ser intercourſe; and hath # 


Trade. Itis governed by'a Major, Soprof? Aldermen, 's 
por ned} Sub-Officers, |enjoycthantiple Immuni cd fender B 
= nin" Town in the County doth. It-is 
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CORNWAL, encompaſſed on all parts; except on the Eaſt (by Dewon- cove! de- 
ſhire) with the Sea, which thruſts forth its ſeveral Arms; and receives thoſe _—_ 
many Rivers, 'which plentifully. water. the:County;;- as 'the Foy, Newton, 
Dranes, Lo, Fala,Seaton, Loo, Liner, Truygand Tamer,” It-is of a , bur 
healthful Air, generally very Hilly, confitting ordinarily of :Rocks and Shelves, 
but cruſted over with ® ſhallow Earth , and: more inclined to-ſterility than fer- 
tilty ;\ but the parts towards the' Sea, andthe encloſures about the Towns, 
through the induſtry-of the Husbandman are more tertil,, bearing good crops, 
and feeding ſtore of Cattle. | 2 
It affordeth great ſtore of: game both for the Haw4 and Hound ; and its Seas 
and Rivers, plenty of ſeveral:ſorts of F:ſþ and Foro), as well thoſe common to 
other Counties, as ate tothemſetves. - in the bawels of rhe Earth are 
Quarries of ſundry of uſeful Stones and Shates for building ; alſo Copper, 
precious Stones, called Corn:fb Diamonds; but chiefly Tir, which is here nd 
in great plenty to the great- inrichment-df: che Inhabitants, who, as to their 
Names and Language hold great affinity with the Wel/b, 
The ancient. Inhabitants were »known ta the Romans by the name of the 
Danmonii's, and-'became afterwards part: of the Kingdom of the Weſt 
Jaxonr. | 
This County is ſevered into 9 Hundreds, in which are numbred 16: Paxriſ 
Churches, and hath intercourſe of Traffick with 23 Market Towns. 
aunſion, ſeated on an eminency, arid on a branch of the Tamer , a largs Lanier. 
Town Gorporate, governed by a Major and his Brethren, and amongſt other 
Immunities eleterh Par/iament men ; "tis a place well inhabited, emjoyeth a 
good Trade, and the more as: being the place where the _— are held ; and 
its Market, which is on Saturdays, is well-ſerved with Proviſions. Adjoyn- 
ing to this Town is an ancient Gaft/e, ſeated on a great eminency, and encom- 
pailed at the top with a treble Wall, where there was a Colledge of Canons and 
Secular Prieſts. The lower part now compriſeth a decayed Chappel, alarge 
Hall; and a place made uſe of tor the Common Goal. © | 
Liskerd, a Town Corporate, mes: by a Major, 8 Magiſtrates, s Re- Uxerd: 
eleteth Parliament men, hath an eminent Free 
School, and is «large, well inhabited and frequented Town, whoſe Market on 
Saturdays is well ſerved with Corn and all forts of Proviſions, and the Inhabi- 
rants drive a conſiderable trade for Tarn every Market«day. 
', Bodman, ſeated in a bottom between two high Hills, which render it not %4n«» 
very healthful, eſpecially tonew Comers ; it is large, an indifferent well built 
and inhabited Town Corporate, governed by a Major, ſendeth Burgeſſes to 
ox <a , and hath. a-great Market on S2turdays for Corn _ Provi- 
Ons: * £2 ['T y b.5 | 
| Tflbjel, or Liflwithiel, ſeated on the Foy, not far from its. fall into Fog: Lifthret 
haven,which formerly brought up Veſſels tothe Town); but its Channel-being; 
choaked up (by reaſon of the Tin-Mznes) is. a great obſtruction» tots Frade, 
Itis a Toton Corporate, governed by a Major and hr Brethren , -eleQterh Par- 
Liament men, bath its part: inthe coynageot the Zz»;(but the Goal for rhe' 
whole Stannery, and the keeping of the Courts is only here kept) and hath a 
ſmall Marketon $r:days..'.. 0, | | 502) 1 # 
of nba 26a ayes ir hy pro angr vg whe ragged rn 
ing.ftrongly fortified at the entrance of 'the Haven wi . , andin 
ti pes pe; Ivar parken AO rl Traftick ; its Marker, 
which is on Saturdays, is very well ſerved with and Proviſions.: © - 
Weft-Looe, ſeated on a navigable Creek, over which it hath a fair Bridge, "'**** 
zoh/leaderhi to' HaſtsLooe, more commodioully ſeared; where there is an in- 


diffetene good Market on'Satardays. They are both Towns ate,and ſend 
ſ6es.t0 t'T [ariſing to the 1 13 pr theſe 
awas;, 15't i me. TnoA0 i; 0 i970 1: ated Bid 03 108 25! 

0i\£2{taſb, ſgatedgn:the deſcent of a ſteep Hill, 2 pretty large Town Corporate, $4146- 


conſiſting of: 3 Streets, is/governed by a Major,and 9 Aldermen,co la 
madubicies, 60d {enderh ; es ra Parkamepnt; Its Market is on Serb, 
| R | whic 


bnA 
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which of late is much decajed to what it was; yet its Inhabitants gain well by 
their Maz/t and gaod Beer. 

Not far from this Town is Trematon Caftie, once a place of great note, in 
which is kept the Trematon Gourt, wherein all Cauſes within the ſaid Fee are 
tried ; as alſo the Prion. 

Padftow, a Sea-Port Town, of ſome Trade by reaſon of its commodious 
ſcituation with Irelund, and were its Haven ſecure, it would be of greater ac- 
count. | It is « Borough Town, eleting Park ament 'men , and hath a good 
Market for Corn and Proviſions on Saturdays. d3 

Falmouth, ar preſent a very large and well inhabited Town Corporate , go- 
verned by a Major and ſub-Officers, ' enjoyeth a good Trade, is welbreforted 
unto by Jhipping, . where there is a Key int 1 ſhortly to be built, and hath 
a very conſiderable Market for Corn and Proviſions on Thurſdays. The Haven 
whereon this Town is ſcated, and beareth its name, is very commodious for 
Ships, and ſo capacious that 100 Sail of Ships may ſafely.ride at Anchor. And 
this Haven, with thoſe of M:iford and Pl:month, are the chicfeſt in the King- 
dom.OntheWelſt ſide and at the very entrance of this Haven isPendenns Caſtle 
ſeated on a Hill fo called ; and on rhe other fide, (but of a-lower ſcituation) is 
St, Moze or Maudit , both which are a great ſecurity to the Coaſt and 
Haven. 

Truro, ſeated on a branch of F4lmouth-haven, at preſent the head Town 
in the County, being a fair, large, well inhabited and: traded Borowgh Town, 
priviledged with « Minjariaby, eth Bargeſſes to Parliament, hath the coyn- 
Loot he Tie, jon where the Weſtern Seſſions are held, and its Markers 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays are well ſerved with Proviſions,&&c, 

\ Penvrin, \cated alſo on 2 Creek of Falmouth-haven, a very conſiderable 
Town Corpor ate, eleting Parliament men, and hath weekly 3 Markets, viz. 
on Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays for Corn, and on Saturdays for Provi- 


Helflon, ſeated on the Lowe, between which and the Sea there is a great 
breach or bar of Sand. It is a well inhabited and frequetited Tows Corporate, 
governed by a Major and Aldermen, eleQteth Parliament men, and its Market 
on Saturdays is well ſerved with Proviſions, and the two Markets before 
Chriſtma are ſo great, that they may be reckoned as Fairs, 

Near this Town is Godo/phin-H:ill, well known for its rich T:n Mrxes, 

Penzance, ſeated on Monts-6ay,andin an Inlet thereof ; a very / good traded 
Lt and hath a conſiderable Market for all Proviſions, eſpecially fb, on 

Ss; , or St.1thes, ſeated on an open Bay ſo called , chiefly red by 
_— for the _ of Pilchards and TT _ are _ 
ti caujthr. It is a Town ate, governed by a Major, a ice, an 
12 a ſendeth es to Parliament, and hath 2 Markets weekly, 
vizon Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 

It-is obſerved; that Men live here a very great Age, and are ſtronger, 
hardy, and addicted to wreſtling, pitching the Bar,and other boyſterous ſports, 
DE Hee prear Rock the ground, the top whereof is "hol 

y Helford is a great u | is 'hol- 
low and ed wicit waves /which -h obs and flows as the Sea doth, There is a 
very great-Rack in this Shire called Mar#amber;which reſts upon other ſmaller 
Rocks, which with the-puſh of a finger may be moved; but cannot be moved 
_ Out of its place by all the Art men can uſe... | - - 


COUMBERLAND,a far engaged Northwards, cp I— 
tanous, 20d mach inclined to ſterility , yet not without many ferril Valleys, 
both for Tillage and Paſturage. It hath an Air very ſharp, and would be more, 
were it not for the high Hills that break off the Northern and Weſtern Storms. 
In the bowels of the Earth We F577 pee pper in great plenty ; alſo 
thoſe'of Irov, Lead, Blac b-lead, Coal, and forme of Silver 7+ wnd the Sea, and 
large Lakes and Meev-s, plentifully furniſh the Inhabitants with 5 and — | 
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And befides theſe\Commodities this County produceth ſeveral Matwfactutes, 
amonpg{t which, heretofore FuiFiavs and now-Linnen-cloth and courſe Broad- 
cloths in great plenty. The Mountains bf'nioft note are Black:houm, Hard: 
knot, Wrey-noſe, Skiddow, and Croſsfell, Sc. It is well watered with Rzvers, 
and bath-many- Cates and Meers. | 
-" This Shixeof all others in England ſhewetly the moſt Rowan Antiquities; 
ener the utmeſt-limits of 'their poſleſſions it was always ſecured b 
their Gartif6ns; and defended by that admirable Wall called the PiFs Wall 
which ran ff0in Sea to Sea about '150/'thiles , ahd was 8-toot broad and t 2 foot 
high; /«n@having at'every 1000 picts a Watch-Tower erected, in which Soul- 
diers wane apr; and'on this Wall grows the Vilnerary Plant.” And being 
thus it'tY6eonfines of Stot and; it Was cundngly ——_—_— with Caſtles, 
Ha vingubour 25-publick ones, beſides the Houſes of the Nodbi/:ty and Genrry, 
which were generally built Caſtle-wiſe. vl 2941 
* It isfeveredinto 5 Wadds, ir whicti af6 58 Parib' Churches; belides divers 
Chappels of Baſe, and hath 15 May &# Towns, . TI 
COONS I great antiquiry'; and no lefspleaſantly than commodis cope; 
ouſly 'ſeatud-ur-the influx'or m2eting of ſeveral Rivers ; Dis. the Eden; 
Cauda,; ard'\Proterill, which on all parts ; except the South; it; 
«nd'forks farther defence, it-is fortified with « ſirong and- large Caftle and 
Citfad#%"#t® fenced about with a ſtrong 'Wall, firſt built by: Refer King of 
Nort humber land, whheb-wes defaced by the Danes, and again rebuilt by King 
Rufus" 3'Sts Houſes are fair and well builr , iy beautified with a Carhedral 
Church of curious workmanſhip, it enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities , ſenderh 
Burgeſſes ro Parliament, is governed by wAejer; 12 Aldermen, 2 Bailiffs,'and 
other ſub-Officers, It is a place well infiabited+} and traded unto. beoe 
en ;-and its Market, which is on Saterdays, is very conſiderable for Gor», 
004, P$0vVi/ions, and foveral Gone Commodities. > F147 \av'4) 
Coc h, ſeatedbetween the f and the 
it, over which-are two fair Stone-Bridges', and 'berweeh two Hills, 
one'of which ſtandeth the Church, a fair building, - and upon the other a 
ſpacious and ſtately Caſ/e.It is a well inhabited B Town, graced with fair 
Buildings,enjoyeth a good Trade;eſpecially for courſe Broad-cloths here made, 
bath the eleRtion of Pariramevt men, and its Market, which is on Mondays, 
is eſteemed the beſt ia'the County for Corn, nezt to Peyich: Here is a Cuſtom 
at: their Fairs, holden at Whitſont:de and lemaſ7 for the hiring of Ser- 
vants, towhich end all ſuch rhat want Servants, or Services, do hither come ; 
the like is%obſerved "ur Perith, and 'moſt of * the Marker-Towns in the 
Coun 145 © & , | | 
Whithaven, ſeated on a Creek of the Sea, indifferent commodious for Sh;p- wiitheves. 
ping, which makes it tobe well inhabited and ed by Tradeſmen, efpe- 
Liall by Fiſhermen, and thoſe that are related 'ro Sea-Afﬀairs, who: drive a 
Thadeto Ireland, Scotland, Cheſter, Briftol, and'-other parts, having a 
Cofom-bouſe and ſeveral Veſſels belonging to the Town, whoſe chief Trade is 
for Saltand Coals, here plentifully digged up. Its Market is kept Thw-(- 
$,/ £1 $, " 
A evenclaſs a well built Maritim Town, 'couched betwixt. the Rivers 1, Revenglaſs 
Ek, and Mite, nptn wry nc WARS 7 4 tr it, and is a'good 
road for Shipping, which'makes it to' be a place e Trade, and hath a 
Market on T, - : 
Keſwick, monde a Valley, hemmed in with Hills and the Mountains cak X/»i<, 
led Derwent Fells, wherein are Copper- Mines ; and not far fromithe 
Town is dug up Black-Lead, or Wadd, in great plenty. The Town was -for- ' 
merly Wont account than now'itis , wheri the Mineral-men had here 
their Smelting-houſes, go prefent not very conſiderable. It hath a Market 
on Saturdays, chiefly for Meal, Fleſb, Butter, and Cheeſe. | 
Perith, ſeated on a Hill called Perith Fell, and near the Rivers E:mont and Frith 
Lowthey ; a large, well built and inhabited Town, eſteemed the ſecond in the 
County, although neither a Borough nor Town Corporate ; it is adorned __ 
| R 2 a faif 
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DEVON&HIRE, of a tharp and healthful Air, very hilly and gene- ?:-onfbire de- 
rally-of an wngrateful Soil, without great pains and charges in-manuring it ; >< 
yet is it not-without many; terril Valleys; and irs ſterility. is recompenced by 
the rich Mines of 7:n and Lead, as alſo bythe great plenty-of Herrings, Pil- 
chers, and other Falb, taken on-its SeaCoaſt, from which the Tahabitants reap 
good profit ;.whuch, with irs C/othings, Sarrges and Bouedace ,- are the thief 
Gommodities of the County, .-# | | 

The ancient Inhabitants were the Panmonii, and was afterwards pert of the 
Kingdom at uit #eſt-Sazxonr... oo RY 
” at +5 very,well watered with freth Streams, as the Ex, Tamar, T. Oe, Tate, 
Pline,Dart,Turridge,Tinge, Tlime, Culme, and Ottery, which are found very 
#dyaotagious tro.the Inhatawints, / k O19  FIOISESS 
Jt s divided ito-33 Hongreds, in which are 394/Pariſber;"nd'for the 2c- 
commodation. of -uts Inhabitants, hath about 30 Marker Towns, (4 120 

. Exeter, @ fairy {weet dad well compacted City; of great Antiquity; and ns Ex: 
leſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated 'on the rop-of an eafie Aſcent, -and 
on the Ex (whence it tavkus name) over whichatharh «air Showe-bridge, 
'Fisa place of a good largepeſs, containing within its Wall znd Ditches, about 
a Mile and half in circuit,  tawhich andin its Suburbs' (which ate large) are 
ownbred 15 Par;fb Churches beſides its Cathedral or Minfter,- founded by 
King A: heiftana fair and beautiful ftrucure. It enjorerh a conſiderable Trade, 
being much.inhabited and reſorted unto by Merctamts und Tradeſriren; havin 
ſeveral Ships and Veſſels belanging unto , and'is ina flouriſhing ends 
tion, enjoying ample Immunities, ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament, is honour- 
ed.with che Title of an Zar/demn, is governed by a Major, 24 #dermen or 
Brethren, a Recorder and other ſub-Officers, - and hath two very'confiderable 
Markets weekly, va: on Wedneſdays and Fridays for Provifions, #2dVrarges 
4a great a : 10250 | | * .cmevtie:: 

, S ymouth, ſcated on the P/ime, and near:the Tamer, at both their Tnfluxes Plynoxch. 
zmothe Sea, which from a poor Fiſhing-Village is become a very fair, large, 
well inhabited and frequented Town, reſembling rather &' City than « Town, 
alt h it hath but rwo Pariſh Churches ; 'tis a- place of great importance 
by reaſon of its commodious Haven and excellent Port, which doth occaſion it - 
$9be fo well reſorted unto by moſt Ships both ourwardund inward bound, and 
js of great rength, as well by Nature as Art, beiflg defended by « ſtrong 
Fort, a Cittadel,and other Fortifications. It is a Borowgh and Town Corporate, 

verned by a Major, Aldermen, and Common Counts! , hath the eltMtion of 

arliament wen , enjoyeth a great Trade for moſt Commodities, and its 
Markets on Mondays and Thurſdays are extraordinary well ſerved with all 
ſorts of Proviſions, as alſo have living Cattle. 13... 30g 0%) 

Derimoyth, ſeated on the Dert, nearits fall into'the Sea , where ir hath a Dertnauch. 

commodious Haven; a large, well inhabited , frequented"and traded Port- 
Town, containing 3 Pari/b Churches, and its Market on Friday's very well 
ferved with Provides 'Tis an ancient' Towns Corporate, is g ed By.0 
Mzjoy and his Brethren , and amongſt its Immunities ſendeth Zurgeſſes to 

Parliament. | | | 

Totnes, ſeated on the Dey?, and on the deſcent of a Hill ; a Town of great 7% 
antiquity, and of greater account than now it is ; yet doth it retain'ſeveral of 
its Immunities, fendeth Purgeſſes to Parliament, and is governed by 'a Major 
and his Brethren, The Town is large and hath a very great Market on $4- 
turdays for all live Cattle, Corn, r, and Proviſions both Fleſh and F/fh. 

Ajſpburton, ſeated in a rich Soil under the Moor ; a large Borough Totyn, com- 4h. 
poſed of ſeveral Streets, is beautified with a fair Church, cleterth Parliament 
men, and hath'a very good Market for Corn, Cattle, Sheep, and Proviſions on 

ays. i | 

Otehamptoy, ſeated betwixt the River Okement ind 2 branch thereof ; a olybanyren- 
Borough Town, which eleteth Parliament men, is governed by a Major, Bur- 
geſſes, Recorder, and ſub-Officers, and hath a very good Market for Corn, Pro- 
viſions and Tarn, on Saturdays. 

Bediford, 
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rdiforts . + _ Bedigardgcommodioully ſeated for the receptionof Vellels on the Towrexge, 
+ over whish-at- hath a large Stone-brzdge of Arched-work ; "confiſting of' 24 
Peers. 154 large; well inbabited-: and traded Tous; ang: ee Market on 
Tue days is well ſerved: with-Corn'and Broviſigns,:.1 :- -  ? 
Barnſtable, ' 'cormmodiouſly-ſeated ati the /Tawry over whichiv' hats: © large 
Fake : :Tis.a fine (Boroggh Town, which :elefterh Partiament men; is 
a place 0 jome Trade, and hath a confi creble Iſpuian on __ for Cartle, 
Corn, a Proviſions. ors © > "'T | F 
$41th-dioulten, Soutb-Montton, ſeated on the Moul, which falletiiced the Tiwe, a Port 
good 1 Town and hath a conkiderable Market on iwidige fo Com: and 
bonygol915 ! | 
WEN iverion, ſeared on the _, over which ors afuir drone: bride, = 
| the Lemartialietiin. Itisalarge Town / Corporate, electing aynent 
is governed by aaa Bu «rgeſſes;; and: (other! fab-Officets ;''is 'a Tieſaige, 
«2 good account; for its:  Cching hew'take and-4iavh ® Marker '6Nn. neſs, 
BOYD Dwray hes if Proviſions; Be.) 1oiboourn os ned 70, 
diton; leated Hrawiar ro ll andin'a rick 8oit; onee the.See of # Bi- 
p, ratpyed ta.@refer, ber place of a largencſs; being ovrh- 
19 Townsy the'one called-Eaf Town and the orher. oſt is beaut 
iS: fair Church built Carhedyak wiſe; owhich:belongeth 's Fee 
School ,"whight hath cw» Governaurs3 it is wellanhabired,, eth a g66d 
Trade far. Seargeshere-madey nd its Markets on\Satar dd « Coca and 
Proviſiogrels formed engof thetikip. the Countyt -\- > Fs 
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td which hath i ——_ many of «rm Gentry to fertle/trers jalt 
a——__ the Winenfatonia vane iety* and-rroublefom' tothe Traveller; which 1n- 
conyeniggce the South part is freed from, as conhſting of Hills and Dowtis, 
which are overſpread with Gocks bf: Sheep ; ye lit'1s gor without divers/Vat- 
Fr hed ha va party” the Towns and gmt ore 
ca oO Wit 44 5.64 | L 
. It is well watered rem, theckief of: which are the Frome and the 
rogers whichs wit with _——_; 2 gp me lalublcatky with 'ob 
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| arsſh Cl for stgommodation .of rs Inhabjanes, bath 
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Dorcheftet! * © Dorcheſter ja Townotgreat antiquity,and well known to the Aka were 


+they had, their ſtation; itas pleaſantly-ſeated on the South-fide of the Frome,and 

on t Cauſway  Foſs-way,' pb monennar chief. in the County 
(roough not ſo Jarge a4.jo former time, - the circuit of is then 

| ls, firſt chrown down by the Danes. 3 being catly. compacted with well 
1 Ho uilt Houſes bath- 3\faix $treets-avy as maby Mb Core hath an eminent 
' Free School andanl ſec" Eis' 8' Town Corporateggoverned by 2 Bf, 


3 Aldermeyga \Recorder;and other b-Offcere 4 thkederh Parliament men,and 


giveth title to the Right HonourablePierrepont, Marqueſs of Dorcheſter, Bolts 
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Weymouth, ſeated on the Wey at its influx into the Sea, oppoſite to which, #ywerh. 
on the other lide of the River, ſtandeth Mz/combe, or Melcombs Regs ; but 
joyned togerher by a fair 7imber-brigge ; which Towiis are now incorporated 
into one body, and governed by a Major, Aldermen, and othet'fub Officers ; 

et each of them'ſtill ſend 'z Burge er to Parliament; Weymonth at preſent 
hath but one chief Streer, which for « goo ſpace” lieth open to the Sea, arid 
on the bank thereof riſeth a' Hill of ſuch ſteepneſs, that the Inhabitants are 
forced to climb up to their Chappel'by 60 ſteps of Stone, from whence there 
is a fair pt the Townand Haven, which heth underit. Me/combe, 
mueh 'furpaſſerh Weymouth for conveniency of ſeituation, 
affording room for Buildings , hath a good Market-place, good Streets and 
Y ards for their Merchandize , which hath jnvired moſt of the Merchants to 
reſide here ; and theſe Towns thus united gain well by Traffick into News- 
foundland, France, and elſewhere ; and, their Markets, which are on Tueſdays 
and Fridays, are well provided with all necefſaries and proviſions. 


Not far from NI_ is the Ile of Por:land, or rather a Peninſula , ſo Portland Iſle. 


made by the Beech, whict/runnetl from Abbotsbury. It is a place of great 
ſtrength, as well by natureas art, being encompaſſed with inacceſſible Rocks, 
except at the place of Landing , where there is a ſtrong Caſtle called Porr- 
land Caſtle; and almoſt ite to it 'on the Land-(ide towards Weymouth is 
another called Sandfoot Caiile, which two command all the Ships that paſs 
into the Road. The whole Iſle, when got to the top of theſe craggy Rocks, 
ſhewerh it ſelf in a flat, and is in compaſs about 7 miles. The ground is very 

ood for Corn, and indifferent for Paſturage ; it afforderh excellent Quarries of 
Freedfons for building , bur is exceeding deſtitute of Wood and other Fuel, 
On the South-ſide ſtandeth the only Church in the'Ifle , which is waſhed by 
the Sea-waves. And here Portland-yace ſheweth it ſelf, 

Lime, or Lime-Regis, of great antiquity, ſeated on the banks of the Sea, ;;. 

a well known Haven, Borough and Town ns mono by a Major 
and other ſub-Officers, enjoyerh divers Immunities, and eleteth Parliament 
mon: The Town is large and built on both fides of the River Zime, but 
joyned together by a Bridge, It enjoyeth a good trade, atid its Markets arc 
well frequented, | 


Cerne- Abbas, once famous for its rich and fair Abby near adjoyning ; it is Cerne-Abbas. 


ſeated in a dry bottom, watered with a fine Rivulet, and in a Champain 
Country, affording great delight for the Hawk and Hound. The Town is bur 
mean, /yet hath it an emirient Market for' Corn, Sheep, Cattle, ESc. on Wed- 


Ts , 
Sherborne, of good antiquity and fame , being formerly the See of a Bi- 59%" 
; it is well ſeated and watered, and for largenefs, fair Ep oency 

of Inhabitants; and quick Markets, which are on Thurſdays and Saturdays, 
for Corn, Fleſb, Sheep,” Cattle, and moſt Country Commodines, gives place to 
few or nofle ih theſe parrs. | 

Shaftsbury, or Shafton, ſeated on 2 great emj , and very deſtitute of $tſtb»7: 
Water ,” which forerdinary uſes is brought on Horſes backs from the foot 
of 'the 'Hill, Ir once contained (when in irs glory) 10 Pariſh Churches, which 
at preſent are redyced to 3, and is a fair, large, well buile, inhabited and fre- 
quented Thoroughfare, Byrongh and Major Town, governed by a Major, 
12 Aldermin, Sc; eleterth Parliament men, 'is honoured with the title of an 
Eavldom, and hath & very conſid: Market on Saturdays for Cora, Fleſh, 
Cattle; 'and moſt Collicnodities: oY 


Blindford, a fair, large and well Town, ſeated on the Stowey, 3ardſord. 
over which it hath a Bridge which Jeadeth ro St. Mary Blanford, It is well 
inhabited, enjoyeth #/good Trade; and the rather as being neighboured by ſo 
my, and its Market og Saturdays is well provided wittr all things 
neceflary; bur chiefly with Corn, Sheep atid Cattle. 

Podl, © encloſed onall parts with the Sea, except on the North, where it ad- *- 
mits entrance only by one Gate. A Town by reaſon of its commodious Ha- 
ven, from a {mall Village is become a very large Town Corporate, governed 


by 
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County of 
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{cribed. 


Durban. 


joyning to which are the Houſes for the Dean and Prebends;.. It is beautified 


bour, whichis 
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by a Major and other ſub-Officers, eleQeth Park ament wen , and hath two 
Markets weekly on Mondays and Thurſdays, which are indifferent well ſerved. 
In the Haven (contrary to all Ports in Eagiand).the Sea ebbs and flows four 
times in 24 hours. | 
Worham,eſteemed the ancienteſt Borowgh Town in the Connty Janed between 
the Frome and the Biddle, at their falling into Lackford e, where it had 
a good Harbour for Ships, and was a very conſiderable large place , containing / 
ſeveral Charhes, way | as "gy 44” to 3 ; and its Haven m_y choak 
up, doth much eclipſe its-Trade. It 1s a Jows Ss, 2 Ma- 
jor, Ge —_ Burgeſes to Parliament, and hath an ae Market 
on Jar aays. | | | 
Lutworth-Caſtle, the Seat of Hum.Weld Eſquire, eſteemed one of the beſt 
Houſes, in the County, as well for beauty and largeneſs, as for a pleaſant ſci- 
tuation and proſpedt into the Sea. | 
The Ifle of Purbeck, or rather the Peninſula, fo called , bath veins of 
Marble ranning - under ,rhe Earth... Jt is about io miles in length and 5 in 
breadth ; in which tra are ſeated divers Towns, amongſt which is Corfe« 
Caſtle, ſeated on a River, and in a barren Soil, berween two Hills , upon one 
of which ſtandeth the Caſtle. It is an ancient, Borowgh Town, governed by a 
Major and Barons, enjoyeth ample Immuniries, cleceth Parliament men, and 
hath a ſmall Market on Thurſdays. 


' DURNHAM, a Biſhoprick.and County Palatine, of a ſharp and piercing 
Air, but through the plentifulneſs of Sea-Coal the Cold is not fo- offenſive un- 
to the Inhabitants. It is of a. different Soil, the Eaſtern part being Champain, 
the Southern moſt fertil and well inhabited, and the Weſtern; hilly, barren, 
and thin of Woods and Towns , but is recompenced by .the ſtore of Conals, 


= 


Lead, and Iron-Mine;. 


The ancient Inhabitaats known to Prolomy were the Brigantes, and in the 
time of the Suxons became part of the Kingdom of the Northumbers. -. 

This County was formerly called St, Cuthberts Patrimony, from ons-St. 
Cuthbert, who, was Canoniz'd a Saint, and was born in this County. 1 |, - 

It is divided into 4 Wards, viz. thoſe of Cheſter, Darweton for . 
and Stockton;;in which are numbred. 118 Parifpes, and is traded unto by fix 
jig = =p EE; dignified with the See of a Biſhop 

am, a City ntiquity, dignified with t of a Biſhop, and 
ſends Burgeſſes.to ne t-is no leſy ! than, commodjouſly 
ſeated on an eaſie Aſcent, and almoſt encompalled by the River Weare , over 
which it hath two large and ſpacious Stone-bridges, which give entrance into 
it, which, with its Wall and ſpacious Caſtle,.make it. to. be a (place, of good 
ſtrength. This City. is\fair and lanes z containing 6 F,ar:/b 
Churches, belides its Abby or Cathedral., dedicated to St. Cuthbert, a large 
ſtructure with a lofty Tower in the midſt, and two Spires at: the Weſt-end, ad- 


ith fair Buildings, bath. well ordered Streets, a ſpacious Market-place, which 
is well reſorted unto every Saturday, ,is much inhabited and- frequented bythe 
Gentry of theſe parts, enjoyeth a good Trade, and its Shop+keepers are well | 
furniſhed with Commodities. _ - .. + | 1h 

Hartley-pool, commodiouſly ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, (which e eth | 
it, except towards the Welt) and ſurrounded with Rocks and! Hills.....'Tis an 
ancient Town Corporate, governed by a ger ne fears, is indifitrent 
large, but poor, andiits Market atpreſent difuſed,z and were it not for.its'Har- 
h is good, it would be.leſs frequented, « i124 uu! 
| Biſbops- Auk land,.. well ſeated pp.the fide ofa Hill, and between the River 
Weare: and. the Rivulet Gaunleſfs;,of chief note. for its Caſtle, whictvis the 
Biſhops Palace for the Summer ſeaſon, .now beautifully, repaixed.,. Its Market 
is on Thurſdays, which is indiftcrently well provided ' with /Corn, and:Pro- 


1 


viſions, ' | | 
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Darlington, ſeated ina flat and on the Skerne, which falleth into the Tees ; 
a Town of a good largeneſs , 'conſiſting-of ſeveral Streers , hath 2 ſpacious 
Market-place, and its Marker on Mondays'is'very conſiderable , and well fur- 
niſhed with Corn, Gatile, and all ſorts of { Proviſions. 

At Oxenball, near Darkngton, are 7 deep} Pits;, called by the lahebitants 
Helt-Kertles,; which are ſaid robe: ana by ar Earthquake. 


StofFon, ſeated on the Nes near its fall into the Sea j'a place of great trade tote. 


for vending and exporting of Corniand Buzrer to: Londos, 2nd other parts. Iris 
a Town orate, governed by a Major and- ſub-Officers, is well inhabited; 
and by reaſon of irs commodious Port-it enjoyeth a/good Frade. 


ESSEX, a County of a large extent ,” and very populous ; is wvell wa- © 
tered with Rivers,beſides the Sea, which ſendeth forth ſeveral of her branches, 1 
as the Stower, Blackwater, (where thoſe excellent e&#s, called Walfleer, 
are caught) Crouch, Ley, Gc. The Soil may be e eemed fertil, though in 
ſome places it is' ſandy and barren; it is well dothed with Wood, hath variety 
of Parks, great plenty of Fiſh and Fowl; nor is there any waur' of other 
Proviſions : And torits > Compltcies affordert Cloths, Sta Saf, Hop+,” Butter, 
Cheeſe, Gunpowity;' Oyſters and Saffron. * 

It is ſevered into Hundreds, in which are ſeated 415 Pariſh Churches , and 
for the conveniency'ot its [Inhabitants hath zi Market Towns. 

Colchefter, «place of great antiquity, ſaid'to be built by Collx# the oo 
Prines'An. Dom, 124. and in former times of no leſs fame' than largene 
actoing: 15 Pariſh Churches, many of which are now reduced to ruin, with 
abundance of its Honſes. It isno leſs pleaſant! oy rhen, commodiouſly ſeated on 
the-Colue, whictafter about fix miles gona: oſeth it ſelf in the $23. | Tt is 
governed by 2 Bailiffe, 12 tary who are clothed inScarlet,az Retorder, 
with other ſub-Officers ;/ i feverdl Immanities,' ſendeth wen" wb to 
Parliament, hath a Macket on — which is well ſerved | 
fions, and its Intiabitants ( —_. of zre Dutch, and have their Church 
for divine htrng drive's go ood trade for Sayes, Baire, and other Drape- 
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Chelmesford. 


Raltigh. 


Brentwood. 


Rumſerd. 


Waltham. 
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\Near unto this Town is that ſtately Houſe H#dlcy-errd ,, built by the Right 
Honourable Tho. Howard, Earl of Suffolk, then, Lord High Treaſurer of Eng- 
land,'which ſaid Houſe now belongeth to his Majeſty. 

Chelmesford, ſeated in the-Rovad and between two Rivers, over which are 
Bridges for:convenitney of paſſage, It is a fair, largs and well frequented 
Town, where the Aſizes are uſyally kept, and. hath a wen: great Market for 
Corn, Provifions,&c, on Fridays. 

Raleigh ny place of, great antiquity , though not of largeneſs/, and its 
Market which is on Sardar is but {mall. 

Not far from this Town are the Iſles: of /Wallop and Keullocls that is, the 
Promontory of Fow/s, which hath a Church in it, Allo Carney Iſle, of a rich 


Soil, and- feedeth good ſtore of w_ 
Brentwood, ſeated on;a Hill on the high Road ;. ap Li ace of good Antis 
ſerved wih Pro- 


quity, is well inhabired,'2nd its Marker on Thurſdays is. 
viſions. 
Rs, a large thoroughfare, well frequented and inhabited Tow, 6 four 
ed inthe Liberty, of Haver:ll , which enjoyeth; ders ice rope 
ancient retiring place-of the Kings, |. This Town of note ot; in 
great Market on Tueſdays for living Cattle; tun far CortupdProvioos hh 
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Aldermen, 2 Sher:ffs,,and other ſub-Officers, and is dignified with the See of 
- a Biſpop and the title of an Earldom, now inveſted mthe perſon of the Right 
Honourable George Digby, Earl of- Briitol; We. it is a City of a'ſweer and 
delightful ſc.tuation, and of far more beauty than antiquity , being-adorned 
with many fair and well buzlt Edifices ; and its Streets 10 neatly ordered, by 
reaſon of the Avon tiiat runneth _—_ it, cogether with the common S,n4s 
and Sewers under ground, that no filth is to be ſeen ro annoy its Inhabitants, 
Iris,a City of a large extent, numbring 18 Paryb Charches beſides: its Cathe- 
dral, a fair ſtructure, Iris begirt with a Wall, and {arther defended with For- 
tifications ; its Port is good, and commodious for Ships. of a conſiderable bur- 
then, - which doth occaſion 1t. to be a place: of -a very conſiderable Trade, and 
to be well inhabited, and frequented by Merchants and Tradeſmen, infomuch 
that next after Zoxdon- it may juſlly claim priority of all others'#n England; 
and for the accommodation of its Inhabitants, belides.its Shambles, its Mar- 
kets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays are plentitully ſerved with all ſorts of Pto- 
viſions. ' It is of note for. its Br:ſto/-Stones, taken out of St. Vincents-Roth 
near adjoynung. 


Glouceſter, a City of good antiquity, and pleaſantly ſeated on an eafie Afſ- Glacier: 


cent,” and on the banks ol the'Severne, over which ithath a fair Stone-bridge. 
Tis a City not yery large, yet hath-it for Divine worſhip-1 2 Pari/b Churches, 
beſides its Abby or Cathedral, ' dedicated to St. Peter, a fair and beautiful 
building, conlilting of a continued Wizdow-work , and: hath large' Cloyſters 
and an excellent Whiſpering-place, It is|alſo beautified with a handſom Co/- 
ledge, and many,neat Buildings, being a place well inhabited and frequented, 
enjoying .C gon Trade; and its Markets on Wedneſdays and. Saturdays are 
well furniſhed with all Proyiſibns, and very great for. Cors and Cartte, This 
Ciry is the See of @Br/bop; towhich belongs a Dean and 6 Prebents ; 'tis's 
County within it ſelf, enjoyeth large Immunities, ſendeth Baygeſſes to Par= 
liament, and 1s/gaverned by a Major, 2 Sheriffs, '12 Aldermen, a'Recorder; 
with other ſub-Officers. | | "1 


Circeſter, or Cirenceſter, ſeated on the C bers. over which it hath A Bridge, Ciraftr. 


= 


iathe Woulds very commodious for Milts: © Twas a City once large , 'and 
great account in the time of: the Romans; at preſent it is a good Borough 
Town, enjoying large babar Fx and ſendeth Bargefes to Parliament , and 
hath weekly two conſiderable Markets, on Mondays chiefly for Corn, and off 
Fridays for Wool; Tarn, and Proviſions. pt (2 | 


Avon, and Swilyat, over which are as many Bridges ; afair, large, well inha- 
+ bited and frequented Borough and Town Corporate, cletting Parliament mes z 
of. gpodaccount for. making, of Woollet-cioth , and.ifor the: beſt ' Muſtard in 


Tewksbury, commodiogſly ſeated on and between: 3 Rivers; the Seulerne, Trrghuy. 


England, and hath a very, good Markevon Saturdays for Corny Cattle, and 


Proviſions. . 


- 


Stroftd, ſeated on 2 Riverſo called, over whichit bath «Bridge; 'aind on the 5 


banks of the ſaid River. arejplaced aburidance'of Fulling-MiBs. 'Itris a well 

built Town, which is of chief note fhr awaking ueddying of Cloths, und eſpes 

ove. for good Scarlets 5) and, hath 4:good Marketron' /idays for Provifions 
14arn. ". y s , | L423 V4 FT! 


and oe 

- | (Tedbury, na” oy, ot 

| nn, and other Country Commodities, is eſteemed one of the beſt-ity 

Parts-« 277. . 210117 } Nour 903 + 10. 3025 v4 Tex 

. ; Barkley, a place of good antiquity ,, benoured-with a 

ticle-to Ky FA ny Bt The pos Berkley, Sc.' ! It is ſeated on: a' branch of 

the Severne,”and, hath.ag indifferent Market on Tueſdays. | 1» , * wy 

10 bi , ſeated on or -a bragchof the 
hi 


by er5,409 hath a (mall Market on-Tharſdays. } 37 
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r{days, and is alfo well ſerved with Cory and | F 
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good Towhz) beautified with a fair Murter-hoafry naw; 


Seoerne ; 2 gaod Town, much PwÞ9: 


. » Chippong-$o ira bottam/of” the Downs, and inthe Road; an in- Chipping-Sods 
any good Baraugh Town, which: hath! a p_ Mat ket: tor Chee ſon duny- 
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HANTSHIRE., of a fertil Soil for Cor», hath rich Paſtures, which 
feed ftore: ot: Garile , is well clovhed with Wood, affordeth plenty of Iron, 
which is here wrought from the Mines ; alſo exeellent Hony, and of their Woot 
they make abundance of Cloths and Kerfees. 

Its Southern parts are waſhed with the Sea, and 
good Ports and Havens it is well reſorted and trad 
Tranſmarine Commodities, 

The ancieat Inbabitants known to the Romans, were the Segontians in the 
North part, and the Be/ge and the Regns in the South. 

In this County is News Fore#F, about 30 miles in compaſs, and a place which 
affordeth great variety of Game ; within this tra@ o ground was formerly 
36 Pariſh Ghurches, which with the Houſes thereto 'elongig were pulled 
down by command of William the Conguerour , that it might be a place for 
wild Beaſfs to harbour in. 

[t is ſevered into 40 Hundreds, wherein are ſeated 253 Pariſh Churthes, and 
is traded-unto by Ty Market Towns, beſides thoſe in ” Iſle of Wight, being 
part of this County, which I ſhall anon treat of, 

 Wincheider, a City of great antiquity, and tamoug in the time of the Ro- 

EG, Saxons, and ans, it being the Sepulchre of SPE their Kings 

aeens,. and was of note in the time'of the Rowans for- making the rich 

poi Gnens, for their Empereurs. | Itis a place pteaſently ſeared in a Valley 
betwixt Hills, and on the banks of a elf ightful River , which aſter'abone 
10 miles courſe falleth intoan Armof the Nog, on which Southamptowis ſeated. 
It is a fair City of about a mile and a half in circuit within its Walls, which 
}VES GNETARce unto its Suburbs by 4 Gates ; for (Divine worſhip it hath five 
ariſo Churches befides its Cathedyat, dedicated ro the Holy Trinity, « 1s 

and bequtitul ftruchure, It is garniſhed wich good Buildings ,' amongſt 
are the 'Patace, the Prebendr bouſes, and the Tows-Halt , where the 
5 and; «ſon: for the County «re kept. It is a place well inhebited! #nd 
vented, and its Markets, which are on Wedneſdays and" i, ure 
vided with all forts of Crobilcds, ly that ont Satay days. It en-\ 
jogeth feverablomuniries, 'and ſenderh' Buygeſſos to Parliament. Without 
wha Ciy, wiherSuburbs, is a fair ;Coledge bearing the name of 'the City, h#- 


Ying 2 arden, Moiters, and'an Chen, and > andewed with # liberal Mein- 
Near unto this Cit pleaſantly ſeated. on a fair River, is St.Croſſe 
Poor men called Brot hes, havirrg + Maſf is .Gfbs pa 
Officers z-and according tothe Inftinution of the Houſe, Bread #nd Drink 
_— Eravellers that will require tho ſame, 
haripton, commodibufly. Teated on an Arm of the ns prone 
eeave ie peo a-confiderableburthen to its Keys, which are fair, 


venient for the lading and unlading of Goods , by reaſon of W 
; Whodrive' *£ 


reaſon of its ſeveral 
unto , afford moſt 
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Trade. 
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2 double Ditch and 
County of it ſelf, governed by a ran Fit and By 
| -orge lancome _ Hackers Theſe wirk the ile 
Markets on Theſtaye and Thurſo are not very great, 


Portſmouth. 
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© yer conſiderable for Provigons. This Town: is ſeared Ja 


atro'y wmv ns {3131DO1 
ws at kar one of the beſt Garrifons and Sea-port Towegin 
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Town Corporate, ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament ; and being a place of ſuch 
concernment, is exceedingly jorrified with rwo Gaft/es and other Fortifications. 
Here they make Salt of the Salt-warer, 


Baſingſtoke, ſeated on the Road, a great thoroughfare Town for the We- Beþngftole. 


ſtern partt, Itis a Town Corporate, governed by a Miyjor, 7 Aldermen, as ma- 
ny Burgeſs, a bigh Steward, x Recorder $5. and the Market on Wedneſdays 
is very good for Corn, eſpecially Bardey. 


Silcheſtey, a place of great antiquity, and of a large extenr, ſaid to be the $ilchftr. 


ancient City V1irdonwn, built «1 Son of Conſtantine the Great, and 
before it was deſtroyed by the Danes, was of a large. extent. Here the war- 
Lke Arthur was Crowned, 


The Iſle of WIG HT, of Hantbire, of which it may ſeem to be & Iſle of vighe- 


part; for frony Herſt Caſtle, which is feated on 4: Languet of Land which 
runneth forth imo the Sea; itis not above a mile ro the Weſtern part of this 
Ifle, and from Porrſmouth not above fix. And its Southern part lieth opp6+ 
lite ro France, from which itis diſtant about 45 Leagues, 

The form of this Iſle is long, being abour 2o miles in length, and where 
broadeſt 12, and hath about 60 miles of Sea-Coaſt. 

It is bleſt with a healthful Air, and is of & fertil Soil both for Corn and P4- 
fare, and hath plenty of Canies, Hares, Patiridges , Sea:fow!, and other 
Game ; 2nd for excetlent Fi may conipare with any Country wharſsever j 
nor is it wanting in any thing either for pleaſure or profit, except Wood, and 
that they arc ſupplied with from Haxifbrve, is 

It is a place of great ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art; for beſides its 
Caſtles, Block-hoaſes, Forts, and Militia ; it is fenced about with 8 ridges of 
craggy Rocks and' Cliffs, with dangerous Banks 5 amongſt which of 

note to Sea-men are the Needles, Shigles, Brambles, the Mixon, ®c. Tt 
- very populous, and garniſhed with 36 aviſh Charches, and hackrtot its chief 
places, | BY wy 


Newport, a large, populous and well frequented Major Town, which badly Seaport. 


the election of Partament men, is dignified with the title of an Earidommy and 

at ntthe only Market Foun wrthe He, which is here kept on Wedneſdays 

and Saturdays, both very conſiderable for Proviſtons, Corn, Cat#lz,”and othor 

Commodries. It is ſeared within 4 miles of the Se, ard om a naviga- 

_ _— for fmalt Veſſels to. the Key, which - dorh. muck facilitate irs 
rade. 


Tarmonth, « fair Borough Town, which eleferh Par lianent men, ind had YT nes. 


formerly a Market ; is beautified with well built Houſes , which for the moſt, 
part are'of Foee-Fone ang coverdd with Siare Its feiruationis in the Weftern 
part'of the The on the , wily which and its Arms it Is now encom- 
aſſed, and hath 3 ſtrong Fortifieattions reifed wirty a Draw-Bridge ;, andthe 
eſt end is defended by a powerful C.9#12 onthe Key. | 
TheC#ws, ſextedt the enring/in of the Great that gooth ro NetwpoPr ; ar 
place very eminent for the harbouring of Ships. | 
Abour this I1/e are ſeveral other ſmall ofes, or rather Rocks , as thoſe called 
the Blac&E Rock, the' Mizon, the Don, Moſv, Chulloyne, Gofs, Warden, Ather- 
fied dn Chalk Rocks ; andion this North part, berween it and Pors/wourh;: 
as dangerous Sands, as-the By awbdvr, the'Howfe, and Nomrwans Lands. 


HARTFORDS ATR E,; beſt with a wholſom Air, and for rhe 
rality is'6P ah ifidiffererie ferti} Soil} for Grain , affording good: tore of! hear" 
ant? Blvſey, of whiely they thats Mautr.,/ elpociully inthe; Vale of: Ringrasb 
of Ringd be, and tart plenty of Afradows and'P aftaves ; which toed ſtore of 
Cattle ; but of its own! nature's \apt* ro'bear Wood and: Copſes. Ir ig welt 
ſtored, with Parks, and hatly"thialy pteafuherand ancient-Sears' of Gentry, 
root calletf Berges ,'" "that" is ,.  Mrnor- Hoſes; Conrt-Fooſes "or 

Fs ol dIf 9 " YN #/ ih ©. 
It is well watered with Rivers, the chief amongſt which are' the Ze, 
Sower; Stratford, Redburne, Flamſted, Colne, (Sc. | WS. 
IC 
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{\>The anc:ent Inhabitants known to the Romans, were 'the Trenobantes and 
theCattieuchlanians, and became afterwards part of the Eaſt Saxons. 

[tis ſevered into$ Hundreds, in which are ſeated 120 Pariſh Churches: be- 
ſides 15 Chappels of Eaſe, and is traded unto by 18 Market Towns, moſt of 
which are ot good account. -: : ; | 

Hartford, ſeated on the Lea, ſaid to be formerly navigable, once a place of 
a larger extent, and of more beauty, ſitength andeſteem than now it is ; yer 


-- «2 j$it the Shire Town, where'the County, Goal is kept, and as s Borough Town 


eleteth Parliament men, It is governed by a Major, 9 Burgeſſes, 16 Aſſi- 
Rants, a high Steward, who is always a Noble-man, a Steward of the 
Court of Records and other ſub-Officers, and hath a Market on Saturdays, 


.: which is well frequented and ſerved with Commodries. 


St. Albans, 


Barnet. 


: St. Albants,) ſeated on the Colne, a Town of great antiquity, being raiſed 
from the ruins of that famous City Veru/am ,: ſo ſplendid: in; the time of the 
Romans, «as may appear by the Pillars, Pavements, Arched-Vaults , Idols, 
and Corns oft digg:d up;;'at which time it enjoyed \ample Priviledges and Im- 
munities;: many of which it yet keepeth, being dignified with the Title of 
an Earldom, and as a Borough Town eletet!1 Parliament men.:. For its chief 
Magiſtrates-hath a Major, +0 Aldermen, a Steward and Chamberlain. It is a 
fair, large, well inhabited-and frequented mo Town.,-divided into 
four. Wards; for Divine worſhip ork 3 Parriſh Churches 4, one of which 
was (if notis) a Font of ſelid_ Braſs brought ous. of Sratfund, which was 
there made uſe of for the baptizing tlie Scott4/b Kings Children, and hath a 
Market on Seturgdays.,: which is wtll ſerved with Commodities,&c. 

i Barnet, or high Barnet, a large, dry and pleaſant Town, 'bighly ſeated, 
and-on the Road, a place of ſome. account for its Medicinal-waters , as alſo 
for its Swine- Marker on Mondays, which makes it to be well:frequented, and 
to be well accommodated with Inns: Here was fought a bloody Battle between 
the Competitors of the Houſes of Tork and Lancaſter on Eafter-day, in 


Which Editzurd the Fourth became Victor. ' | 


Wat ford. 


Berkhamſted. 


Watford, ſeated on'ithe Colne ; x large and well inhabited Town., whoſe 
Market on 'Tueſdays is well frequented, affording all neceſlaries, eſpecially 
Cornangreatplenty... . | | 

--Not far:trom Watford is Langley'Abby , where was born; Nicholas, Sur- 
named Zreat-Spear,: who was afterwards Biſhop, of Rome , and called Pope 
Hadrian the 4th. He taught the Norwegans the Chriſtian Faith : he was of 


ſo prouca Spirit, - that he had his Stirup held by Frederict the Roman Em- 


- BerkBanifted hath a fair Free School, and'/a, pretty good Marker on Mon- 
days, chiefly: for Mans. -+ And hereit wes that'the Eng/:{b Nobles met- in 


' Coimcil-for the ſhaking(off the Normans Yoke.:/; 


Hatfield. 


Wart. 


Stratford. 


> Ci1ols 


| Badock. 


r placesof re, once) dignified with a Reyakhouſe of the' Kings, 
which now belonget 


4 to the Earl, of Sa/#dwry; it. hach a Market on Thurſ- 


-Wavre, « large, well frequented ;and inhabited tho are Town, ſeated 
on'the-Lea, 'hath-a Market on Tueſdays , which. is well provided with,Com- 
modities ;.'a place well-known to many for its great Bed.;:; - 1ovonnr!, 2:; 

Stratford,or Biſhops-Stratford, ſeated on the ſide of a Hill ; a very farge, 


| Hanſel, 2 place of great delight and recreation , by reaſon-of its Parks 
and pla peak 


fair, and, well inhabited and' frequented Marker Town, full of Taps jor the 


wing entertainment-fo Strangers, (40d its, Market: on Th4rſdays is very well 
reſorted into, and provaded ab Broviſians and :moſt Country Commodities. 


e 


Here ars the ruins of a Gaſt/e, raiſed on an artificial, Mougr,z, within which is a 
deep and dark Dungebn.called the-Cormidts Prefer, by which it may, be ſup- 
poſed that ſome great Priviledgeodid-beloogyntolit.. | 1 ob rw bo ft 

: Bakdeck; -2 confiderablelarge Fawn, ſeared between, the Hills in 4; Chatty 
Soil fit for Corn, of chief note for its many Mau/fters ; yet its Market'on. 
T hur{days is bur'fmbll. 1): tit 0 r Low 
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Royſton, a famous Market Town, which is kept on Wedneſdays for Corn and 
Maxlt here made, being feated in a fat Soil, and between Hills in a bottom. 
The Town is large, well inhabited and full of Inns, part being in this County 
and part in Cambridgeſhire. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, a County every where exceeding ſertil, ha- 
ving great plenty of Grains and rich Paſtures, which teed ſtore of Cattle, 
elpecially Sheep, whoſe Woot is much eſteemed for its fineſs ; and for Whear, 
Hoot and Water it yielderth to no County in Exgland, It is well clothed with 
Wood, and watered with Rrveys, the chiet amongſt which are the Wye, Mu- 
wow, Wades, Dorve, Lugg, Froom,{8c. 

All Fraits here grow 4n great plenty , atid of their Apples they make ſuch 
abundance of S:der, that beſides what they uſe themſelves (it being their 
general drink ). of late years it is become a conſiderable Commoduy, eſpecially 
chat which 1s called Red-ſtreat. 

{ts ancient Inhabirants were the S;/ures, a ſtout and warlike People, who 
ſorely perplexed the Romans for 9 years ſpace, through the 'valour and noble 
exploits bf their Commander Charattacus, and became afterwards part of the 
Kingdom of -the Merc;anc. 

It is divided int0d 11 Hundreds, in which are numbred 176 Pariſh Churches, 
and hath Traflick with 8 Marker Towns, 

ord,a City of great antiquity, and raiſed out of the ancient Arcon;um, 


now led Kenchefter, about 3 mules diſtant ; a place of good account in the 
timtqof the\Rowanrs, and ſo continued until it was ſhaken to pieces by a vio-« 


lent Barthgulake, : It is OOTY than commodiouſly feated amongſt 
delightful Mcaduws. and rich Corn-fields, and almoſt encompaſſed with R7- 
vers, to wit the Wye and two others, over which are two Bridges. It is of a 
large place, beautified with good Buildings both publick and private, amongſt 
which. are the: Biſbops Palace, the Ardge, the Cathedral, the Prebends 


teuſes, and Hoſpital, and numbreth 6 Pxv:/b Churches, (two of which in the 
late Troubles, were demoliſhed) beſides its Cathedral, to which belongeth a 


Biſhop, Dean, Chancellor, 6 Canons, 27 Prebends, with a Chanter, Treaſurer, 
12 Vicars Choral, beſides Deacons, Oarritfers, and other Attendants. This 
City enjoycth kirge Immuniries, ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament, is governed 
by a Major, 6 'Aldermen, a Common Counct!, Recorder, and other ſub-Officers, 
and is very well ſerved with Commodities, having weekly 3 Markets on 
Wed, eſdays, Fridays and Saturdays, which are of conſiderable account ; that 
on Fridays tor Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs, and the other for Grain and all ſorts 
of Proviſions, beſides Gloves here made and fold in great quantities. 

Near to this City is Gi/den Vale , ſo called from the tertiliry of the Soil and 
pleaſatir ſeituation, | | 

Roſs, ſeated in a fertil Soil on the banks of the Wye; a fair Borough Toton, 
which hath a very great Market on Th##/d4ys for Corn, Cattle, arid Proviſe- 
ons, 2ens much reſorted unto'by the Inhabitants of G/onceſterſbire and Mon- 
mauli/ire, 1 . 
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Lidbury, ficar ad joyning to Malvev Hilks ; a fine well built Town, ſeated :444,, 


inacich Clayay-ground, much inhabited by 'C/orbie#s, who drive a good 
eu and its Market on Twefalays is well ſerved with, Cory, Cattle, and Pro- 
VU ' I 124% 


Lemfter, a large; ancient and pleafant Town, ſeated in a rich Soil and on Zf-- 


.tbe:Lagy, which runneth/through it, over which are ſeveral Bridges. It is 


governed by a Bayliff, a Recorder, Fwſtites of the Peace, and 24 of the 


. Chamber or Common il; it fendeth Baygeſſes to Parliament, arid hath a 


vety. good Market on Fridays for Corn, Cattle, ee: Proviſions, Hops and 
Wool, for which this Pown 1s of note, it being called Lemſter-Ore. 


Kyneton, alſo ſeated on the Arrow; a pretty large and well built Town, Kt 


| whoſe Inhabitants drive a good Trade for narrow Cloths. Its Market on Wed- 


neſdays for Corn, Cattle, Proviſions, and ſeveral Country Commodities, is 
eſteemed the beſt ih the County. 
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HUNTINGTONSHIRE, a County for the generality of a ferti| 
Soil both for Corn and Tillage, pn with delighttul Hills, and towards 
the Eaſt ; where it joyneth on the Fers; it hath rich Paſturage, which feed ſtore 
of Cattle. It is well watered with Rzwers, the chick among(t which is the 
Ouſe, which divideth it ſelf” into ſeveral ſtreams. 

It is ſevered into 4 Hundreds, in which are ſeated 79 Pariſh Churches, and 
is traded unto by 5 Market Towns. 

Huntington, pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing Aſcent, and on the North-banks 
of the Owwſe, over which it hath a fair Srone-bridge, which: leadeth to God- 
mancheſter on the other ſide of the Owſe; a very large County and ancient 
Borough Town, ſeated in a rich Soil, and well inhabited by Teomen and Far. 
mers. It is a Town of greaz antiquity, was once'very populous , numbrin 
no leſs than 15 Pariſh Churches, which are now reduced to 4, and dajored 
great Immunities, and had a Mint for Coynage. Art preſent it is dignified 
with the title of an Ear/dom,ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament, is governed by a 
Major, 12 Aldermen, (of which the Major is one) and Bureeſſes ; is well 
inhabited and frequented, and the rather as being a thorough-fare Town from 
London , Cambridge, and other Southern parts of Exg/and, into the North 
and into Scotland ; and alſo for being the place where the Aſizes are kept for 
the County ; and its Market on Saturdays is-very well ſerved with Pro- 
Viſions, 

St. ves, fo called from one Tvo a Perſian Biſhop,, who 'tis ſaid about the 
pu_ 600 travelled through England preaching the Goſpel ,' and here ended 

is days , and his Body was trom hence removed to Ramſey Abbey ; a fair, 
large and ancient Town, ſeated on the Owſe, over which'it hath.a very. good 
Stone-bridge, hath a Market on Mondays,which is well ſerved with Proviſions, 
and is of chief note for living Cattel, 24:2 | EO LETANEALS 

S$t,Neots rae 3 from Neotus, a Monk of Glaftenbury ;): a large and well 
built Town, beautified with a neat Church , is commodiouſly' ſeated on the 
Owſe, over which it hath a fair Srone-bridge, which leadeth. to Bedfordſbive. 
Its Market is on Thurſdays, which is well ſerved with Proviſions, and through 
the commodiouſneſs of the Owſe the Neighbouring Towns are from: hence 
furniſhed with Coals. A 

Ramſey, ſeated in the Fenny part amongſt rich grounds both for Tillage and 
Paſturage, and near the Meers of Ramſey and Whitleſey , which with the R#- 
vers that plentifully water it, afford excellent Fiſb and wild Fowl in great 
plenty. It 1s a good Country Town, which was held in: great eſteem' for its 
rich Abby ſo called, and its Market on Wedneſdays is well frequented. 


K E NT, a County of a large extent, and although very hilly, for: the ge- 
nerality is of a rich and fertil Soil both for Corn and Paſture, 'and is well ſtored 


Bridges, are ſeated ſeveral good Towns. \ N19 
This County boaſteth it ſelf for being the firſt Kingdom of the Heptaychy ; 
of having a particular King to it ſelf; that it was never ſubdued , bur yielded 
upon Articles ro the Normans , and to keep their atzgcient Cuſtoms ; That 
their Kings and Commons, amongſt all the Saxons ;\ were the firſt Chri- 


ftians. 
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KUO lacddicfedwicht two Citicoradd yp hepa, oþ ftrenpthned 
with-ſeveral aftiesy. is graced with .4 ob the Gigs tFalapes, _ with- 


many: ſpteodid-Buzjdin tidinges ; welh repleniſhethuvith! Gemry:, ſufficient ſtored 
wit ” (ale. Roads ad: ſecure: Hurboais for ikbips ; plentifully g with 
Towns, is a place of a —_—_ Trade, affording jo ard orher- 
ins, Cloth and ſeyeral Draperies , Fulters-E:rth; M der, "tax; - Iron, 
00d; Fruits; both: Hpplerandbberries, in greatplenty'; land: by rodidg ve its 
vicinity'tb Francelis weltkhowhand frequented: by Strangers; 

As:to its: diviſion,jit hath 14\Baihywirets,. 17 Franchiſes ant Exduinier 
which have Courts:ot Record to: "hold plca 'of all Actions real; perſonal, and 
mixe,; and 14 Corporations; for: the names: of all which-ſee the Vohime of 
Britannia, þ 42%. lat6ly publiſhed by me. 

It-is- ſe ith 5i Latvs' and'64) Hundreds, in which ſaid: Hupdyeds are 
numbred 400 and odd Pariſbds, and hath' intercourſe of Traffigh- with 28 
Markes Towns. 


The Lath'of Sutton, or SUTTO Nat Home, is ſevered' into $ Hundreds , nin 1 
= two diviſions: of Faſiices of the Peace; and! for: its chief places 
hat 

Sevevobe, = Towniof _— ſo called from its Founder Wilt Seven Srvenoke. 
oke, Lord Major of London, Anno 1418. who erected ai Free! Schood'and* an 
Boe; backend Market on: Saturdays, which is: well ſerved with Copm' and 

Proviſions. 

Dartford, feated on the Darent, not far from its influx into the Thames, Dariford. 
and on-the: high Road from London to Canterbury; m_ ———y full 
of Inns and Houſes of Entertainment ,. and//hath a. Market on ns 

'by 


which #$ well ſtored:with Corn and Proviſions, and is much frequeh 
Greenwich, a large, well built and v _ pleaſant Town, ſeated on' the Greenwich. 
Bankof the Thames, being, much inhabited agd frequented by Gentry; -and 
cnobled with' a once ttately Palzte of the _— - out of the Ruins' of which 
is now erecting 2 curious Pile of Buildings adjoyning to this Palace is 4 
ſmall, but vleafane Park, which affotds a delectable proſpect. And hereit was 
that Queen El zabeth, with divers other Princes, were born; -. 

Adjoyning to Greenwich is Black-beath, a place of note in former times 
for Military Afﬀairs ; and it is ſuppoſed, that here mi — excellent Se4- 
Coals, but is riot encouraged for tear of hindring the Trade." - 

Eltham, —y the South-ſide of Shooters Hill tres Woods ; 2 well ittham, 
built Town, neatly ſcituated, well inhabited by Gentyy', and: was" oftce ho- 
noured with a Palace of his Majeſty ſaid to be built by "Anthony Beek, Pa- 


IE of mp who gave it to Queen E/ianor, wife to King Eieward 
the Fir 


The: Lath of AT LE SFO RDi is of alar extent, reaching from North Aylesford Lath 
to South,” is ſevered into 15 Huadreds, is divided into 3 divitioas uf (che —_— 
Tuitices of the Peace, and Path for its chief places 

Recheſter, an ancient City, and once largerthan now it is, being at _— Rocheſter, 
but ſmall, having bur one principal obo, which is of a good 

od by and Inn-be , and Ds with 
well buite Honſes, befides its ors , built by - Ethelbert King of Kent, 
dedicated to St, Andrew, a fair i to which belongeth a Deanary and 
6 Prebendaries, Itis a City noleſs pleatantly than commodiouſly ſeared on 
the banks of the Medway, over which it hath a ſtately Srone-bridge, ſuſtained 
by divers Arches, which leadeth unto Stroed, a good, fair and well inhabited 
thorough-fre Town from London to Canterbury, (as is 5 Roche Fiey)). This City 
enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, is dignified with the Title of an Earldom, go- 
verned by a Major, Court of Aldermen, with ther fab-Officers , hath rhe 
election of Paritument men, is welkreſforted unto, and its! Market | on Friday 
is well ſerved-with Proviſions. 


. Corn-Chandlers and Meal-men. 


T Adjoyning 
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. Adjoynirig 40 this City is Chetham ,. alſo ſeatedvon the banks of tlie Med. 
49 ; long. thoroughfare Town; | which (is-chicfly, inhabited by Sea-mer, 
and.thoſe that have ajliancethereurits; and the more as being the ſtation of the 
Navy- and where there is w ſtately Doc& forthe entand equipping 
of. his Ships. 1 k - 


Graveſ-end. Grayesatnd, ſeated on the banks 


ne(days 40d Saturdays to be well provided with Vituals; yer all things here 
want forno price. And here is ſeated one 'of the Block<bouſes , the 'other 
being unt9 itin'the County of Eſſex; which ſaid Bork houſes are for 
the 1eguring the paſſage of the Thames upto London. + 
Maidſtone. Maidflone,ſeated on the Medway, (over which it hath a fair Bridge) which, 
with the branch it ſendeth forth, ſevereth the Town. Ir is a large, tair, ſweer, 
- -- populous vad welli/byur and: frequented Borough Town, which eleQeth Par- 
**...., Thames: wen, enjoyertifeveral Priviledges, and as the Sh;re-Town here'is one 
of the Priſons for the County, and where they keep their Seſſions and Aſſizes. 
nr.) Its Market is 0n'Therſdays, which is very conſiderable and well' provided with 
Corh-and-all forts aff Proviſions. : 
Tunbridge. Tunbridge, ſeated-ob 4 branch of the Medway, over which it hath a Bridge, 
and is ſaid to take its name from its many Bridges. It is a well frequented 
7: MaerketTown, which is on Fradauys tor Corn n_ Proviſions, and is of chief 
note for its healthful- and Medicinal Waters near adjoyning,. which are much 
vi .the Gentry in the Summer ſeaſon, 
Lath of Scry — The Lath of Scray rtaketh up the mid-part of the County, is divided iato 
deſcribed. 8 16 Hundreds, hath two diviſions of Juitices of the Peace, and hath for its 
FE) chiet places , a 
Fruohen. one not far from the Iſle of Shippey, ſo made by the Medwoay;which 
with the Sea encircleth it ; out of which faid River there cometh. a Creek up 
to the Town, by reaſon of which it is well frequented by Hoyes and tuch like 
ſmall Veſſels, which here drive” a good Trade, it being the principal Port- 
Town {or all this pert o& Kent: -» The Town is large, well built, and inhabited 
by Tradeſmen, Inn-keepers andVittualers; and its Markets on Wedneſdays 
and Gs are well ſerved with Proviſions; 
Near #his Town are very deep Pits, which are narrow-at” the mouth and 
broad below, 'with Chalk Prillars as it were to ſupport them, and have parti- 


tions-or rooms withjn them. 

Quernborengh. Qutenborough , ſeated in the Iſle of Shippey (which is about 2: miles in 
circuit, and of an exceeding . fertil Soil , f great flocks of Jhrep, from 
whence 'tis ſaid totake its name ;) a Borough of great antiquity , 'but is 
very ſmall and mean. For the defence of thepaſlage up the River of Thames 
herewasa very ſtrong Caſtle, now reduced to ruin ;-but of late his preſent 
Msjcſty hath cauſed a powerful Fort to be raiſed at dipcons , the berrer to 
ſecure the paſlage up the: Medway to Gellingham and. Chetham, wivere the 
Navy Royal rideth. Ia the Iſle of Shippey there by rye. and if any be 

| carried thither, they are ſaid to die, | 

Albſerd. Ajſuford,-not far from the Stower, haths well frequented 
days; and inthis Town is kept a Court of Record upon-ev ſday three 
weeks lor Actions; inthe debt or damages do not ex 20 Marks. 

The Lathof $SHEPWAT is ſevered into 13 Hundreds, bark one divifian 

_ of Juſtices of the Peace, and for its chief. places hath, + 0 ; 

bt _- Hyth, aneglogpet geo note and largeneſs, as being-oneof the Cingue- 
Forts, butnow not much frequented, by reaſon of the: Sras forfaking. it, and 
its Haven being choaked up; ;yer doth it {till retain its priviledgHs as- otber 
Opppepers Towns, and a'Market bn Suurdays, which is mdifferemtly 
well furniſhed with ifons; 'and here are yer rwo Hoſpitals, which are 

both unter che government of the Major and Jarats of the Towm : 

; . uWmney, 


et on Sutwr- 
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Rawwirey, another of the Cingae-Port Towns} ſeatedin a Marſh ſocalled, of tunzy. 


about 14 mules lenge in breadth; now more famous for the fertility 
of the Marſh ja grafing of Cattle than for. the goodneſs of the plae,, by rea- , 
ſon of-che, Segs Aipcing 4t:3 and for its ian fn, Air, the Town being, not * 
large nor the Bujldings good, !yet is it the chieteſt Market Townin the Marth, 
which every Thurſday is indifferent! ly well frees with Proviſions ; yer doth ir 
ſtil} eajoy the priviledges of” other nque-port Towns. 


The Lath of St. AUG US TINE is waſhed on the North and Eaſt with Lat $6 
the Sea ; it is ſevered into 12 Hundreds, hath one diviſion of Tuftices of the 4enftine. 


Peace, '2nd for its chief places hath, 


Canterbury, a City of greax antiquity, being ſaid to. be built goo years be- cantrhury. 


fore the birth of Chriſt, and in former time was held in great fame and much 
reſorted unto, and the m— for being the Burial-place of St.7homas Becket 
there lain, a perſon ſo' grea ty reverenced by the Romaniſts. This Cit 
encompatied with 4 Mote and Wall, on which are (or were) ſeveral Gutadet 
or Watch-Towers , without which are its Suburbs, in which and-within the 
City are numbred -14 Pari/b Churches beſides its Cathedral, a $4.4, —_ - 
Arden, got ioriege a at Condos, a wh phy pri 
our, having two owers,which m tothe proſpet 
of the City, and within i > bounds or limits are ſeyeral fair ] TE 
to the Dean and Prebends, as _ a Free School called the hook, It 
is a City graced with divers Buildings and a fair Market- Ns oyer 
which are Rooms made uſe == by the Major and AMdermen for the 
concerns of the City. It is dignified with an 1 Epiſ copal pres who i wy 
of al ghnsy is! Offices Major and Court 
Recordev and other It enjoyeth mu [mmunitics, eleeth 
Parkament men, is _ unto for its Stuffs made by: 
Wallons there inhabiting, and 1 is well provided, with Proviſions ; for beſides 
its Shamblesit hath weekly two Markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays which 


te 
and hath a 


Dover, commoadioully ſeated en the Seaqhoar;- which together with its reve. 


ſtrength, : as well by Nature aa Art (beiog loftily ſcituated between high —_ 
commanding both'Sea and Country adjacent, and defended by a a ſtrong Caſtle 
and other Fortifications ;) as alſo the commodiouſaels of its Haven, for being 
one of the Cinque-port Towns; and for its ſhort and ready paſlage into France 
ing about 2.1 myles) makes it a place vf conſiderable; note. ' It alſo enjoy- 
eth a good Trade, and its Markets on. Wedneſdays and Saturdays are well 
fre, enced end bathed with Proviſions. | It is a Tows Corporate, governed 
by © Major and other Officers, war we ample Immunities ,' and, was of a 
per ere than now it' is, havi ly.7 Fariþ Churches, which are 
r to2. Its Caſtle (built by Julixs n Car, is eſteemed a place of [ 


to the Nation, and is ſtrong] 000 Gardes .At the _ 
Prey is a Fort called Archiiff Fort ; in the Cliff, under the 


called Motes Bulwark : « at the other fide-of, the Caſtle-hi 
Light-bouſe, made uſe of for. diretion of oy Crete : Indy 
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> The Conhty Palatine of LANCASTER, for the generality of an un- 
fertil Soil as tothe Moor7b pre; " yet not withoar a ſufficiency of Corn, Cattle, 
. Fi, Fowl, Chats, Flux Se.” The Eaſterh part is very Mowatainous, and full 
' of ſtony, batren td c Hills, -being the habitation of Foxec,+ «Conte, and 
ſome Orters; bur whete t e ground isplain and Chatnpain it is very rateful 
to the Hubardman, except ſome moiſt and unwholſom s, which they call 
Moſes, which are not unlike I1;/b-bog# , from which the Inhabitants are ſup- 
plied with Turf for Fuel ; and throughout the County there 1s great ſtore of 


| poodly Cattle, which ate there ſold at caſie rates: — 


'|The : firof this County is ſhatp end ſerene, but very healthful tothe Inha- 
birants. 

It is very well watered with Rivers, atnongſt which are the Meyſey, we), 
Roth, I+6+: Du leſs, Tarv6w, Ribel, Derwweme, Codar, Lune, Brochwyve, 
Keere, Kent, Dudden Wei with the Sea, which watercth its Weſtern parts, to- 
gethet with the Meers; it aboundeth in F/b and Fow/. 

The antient Inhabitatits were” the BY; ants ; ahd when the Saxons be- 
eathe Maſters'sf the I1e\, it waspart of the Kingdom of the Norrhumbers. 
Em_ are but 6r Parrſbes in the County, yet it 15 very ar 
the Pg being large , containing within them ſeveral Chappels 6 Eaſe, 
Whith may he' reckoned as Pariſhes in' other Counties. And amongſt 
Pariſhes r hotringys Mav ket Towns, many of 'Which are large,well ra ekowy 


#8d traded unto. 
> Lancaſter, a pla ood gti i, plenty ſeated or the River Lune, 
over dA To Rene ge Tu ys Arches. It is at preſent 
ihdifferectt Ryge, - con hough but offe Par;þ Churth, which 19 large 
pron” et - Hh wet ow, Stteers, and Lk tn To Leoni 
\ſeted oh the 


which are its Church, Sridgey "bf 
ch r and tis Brethren keep thei 


of the HI,” now mide” uſe of as a Priſon berths County, and where the 
Aces t : 'Arid although the Shire Town, yet-it is not much fre frequefited 


nor inhabited by Tradeſmen, but chiefly by Husbandmen;,' aslying ina $ood 
Soil ; but its Market, which is ot Saturdays, is well ſerved: h Cor, Catrle, 
ard 'Prow/ans, tar! Fſb, and chiefly with tis a Tow Cor 


porare, govetred Yo 2 Builiffs, 6 Bye Fas Digeſor, 4 Chan 

avi a Revere, toc Re its Imimunitics Never Parliament 
mn Manchif fiet; ſeared newitt te Ie and Towel, and upon affony Hill; # 

Town of —— , being the Fort and ſtation! of _—_— and @ 

preſent is far 'with fair B , (tie chief attiongſt 

its Colles "Ma Aron and Colltgiat h, bid Wvareo Fofan 

i&wall inhabired, much" reſorted urito,” and enjoyerh a nn hos trade - 


tioſt fi6s, but chivfly forts: Linen wy oollen-Ctoths; alſo forts 
Gort ohis,, known by the ame of -Mibcheſtey Cotrows , "which art held if 
efe#ns ;/ an" ies Market"6n'Satwr&2v is" very conſiderable for the above-ſaid 


n——_—__——y alſo fot Ptbviſions 
'6n the 6ther ſide of the River, is Salford, a pretty 
large Town, with apy e/ of Eaſe. 

Warington, | Merſey, r which it hath a curious Stonebridge, 
which lexderhito CheGNK> Ita a Town, much reſorted nnt© by 
We l/omnty 5"ixpO ore Tor 3 ' hat a conſiderable Marker for 
Woe Is ks Catte, Ei ; bt Wedneſdays 

wer Mor ſh WEED 6 oa 
River Mzycy, Whers If aiveds « bold ſafe tw $9344; -whi 
much advanced its Trade, bein —_ by divers wealthy Merchants and 

-"'Frudeſmen, - whoſe Traſhcke i Weſb Tudies) makes it fatridus ; 
its ſcitpariois afbrding in- wer ty reaſonabler rates than ahoft 
parts'of 'Em#/444, ſich Indies "5 
likewiſe a ker return for ſuch i ſor 6f-the 


Sugar-Bakers and great Manufactures of Cotton in the ad} I parts ; this 
Town 
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Fown having intercourſe of Traffick with I1e/2u4, and divers conſiderable 
Counties in Exg/and, The chiet Commodities that this Town affordeth, are . 
Corn, Batter, Chetſe 5 Bref, Pit-Coal, Whate Salt from Cheſbire, Silver and 
Guid War he, Erad, Sadites, Shoes, Beex-Wax, all ſorts of Nails and Iron 
Tools 4 #ad Fleſh, Bb, Fowl, and all-ſorts of Proviſions, its Market on 
diratd avs is ſuſficiently wellprovided with. It is an ancierte Borough and 

( utton , ſending two Reprefentatives to Parliament ; *ris governed by a 
Major , Barliffs, Aldermen, Recordev, Town-Clerk , and Common«Council, 
conſiſting of 40 Burgeſſes, It is of late, at the great charge and induſtry of 
cthe-Fammaby of the Moors of 'Bank-hall, beautified with many goodly Build- 
ings,to the great enlatgertient of the Town, there being Streets that entirely 
dedricheir name. 

Wigan, feared on the Dozglaſs ; x large and well buitt Tows Corporate ; is view. 
governed by a Major, Bails and Burgeſſes , hath the election of Parlias 
ment nen, enjoyeth a good Trade , hath two Markets weekly on Mondays 
and Fridays for Meal and Proviſions , is much inhabited by Braſters, Pers 
rrtrs, Dvers, Wravers of Rugs, Coverlids, and Tiching for Bedding , and is 
of note fot itsFuel called Cannet , being thechoiceſt Coal in Eve lang. 

Preſton, # targe, fair, well built and inhabited, and frequented Borowgh Prejten: 
Town, where the Court of Chancery and Offices of Fuftice for the are 
hetd : It hath rhe eleftion of Parliament men, and is governed by a Major, 
Bailiff s, Burgeſſes, Recorder, and other ſub-Officers. It is ſeated on the Rsb/e, 
over which it hath a fair Stone-bridge, ard fof the necommodation of its Inha- 
birants hath weekly 3 Markets, vr &. on Wedneſdays; Fridays, and Sutwrdays, 
which is the cHief, and very conſiderable for Corn, living Cattle, Provifions, 
and ſeveral other Commodities in great plenty, 

Curtimel, ſexred near the Sea, and amongſt the Hills called Carimel- Fells. cotucl. 
It is beautified with a very fair Church built Carhedralowiſe int form of 2 
Crofsy and hath a very good. Market on Mondays for Corn, Sherp and Fiſh, 

Dalton, ſeared in a in Countty in the lowers Farneſf., Hete i an Puter. 
ancivor Caſtle, now belonging to his Grace Chriſtopher Duke of Albemarle 
wherein is kept the Records and Pr3ſoners for Debt for the Liberty of Farneſd. 

It hath a Market on Suturdays, which is very well ſerved with Corn, Cattle, 
Fiſb and Fowl. | 


LEICESTERSHIRE, a Chanipain Couritry,and but thinly clothed Couny of 
with Wood, which defeR is ſupplied by the great plenty of Pit-Coal, digged pn 
up in the Northern parts, which is called the Would, and'althongh barren 
breedeth ſtore of Cattle. Its $outh-weſt and North-eaſt parts are+ of a good 
Soil for Tillage and Paſturage 4-and its South-calt patr is exceeding fertil , ha- 
_—_— Paitufes, and produceth all forts of Grain., eſpecially Peaſe and 

cans. | ; 

jr is well watered with Rivers, as the Sow or Sour, Trent Wreke Weeland, 
Sence, Eye, Cc, , | 

tr is ſevered into 6 Hufdereds; * for Divine worſhip hath about 256 Paris 
Char ches, and isaraded unto by 12 Market Towns. = 

£xier Hey, delightfully ſeared in a healtliful Air, rich+Soil, and oh the Batiks £4icefs 
of che S:oay, aver which it hath two Bridges, It 1's place of more antiquit 


than beauty , beitg ſaid to be built by-King Leiy, arid called Carts Loviok, 


whetein Authors ſay he placed n High-Privft to ſerve if the —_ of Fanws, 
which he cauſedto win and whereir tie was buried, This Town was alfo 
had in great requeſt in the time' of che Rogranc ; ao Ethelred , —_—_ 
Mrrceans, e here- an Epeſropal $#6; which he ſoon tranſlated e eri 

to its great impoveriſhinent ;-but the noble Lady EdeIfied not only repaired it, 
but alſo ehcompaſled it with' x firong Walt, and much added to irs Riches, ſo 
that it ſoon becarne a place of a' great Trade ; which glory and riches it loſt 
by the Spoils ir ſuſtained by Rob, Boſſu, 'the Crouch-back Earl of this Shire. 
As rv irs prefeht ſtate, it is 4 Borough and Town Corporate, governed by a 
Mayor, Aldermen, and ſub-Officers, is dignified with the title of att Earldom, 
is 


Loughborough. 


Melton- 
Mowbra% 


.: indifferent. large and. well built Town, and bath. « very 


Lutterworth. 


County 
Lincoln 
ſcribed, 


; being very pleaſant apd/ grateful to the Husbandman both for Corn 


E.\N./G".L 4. N.. D. 


is well inhabited, hath indifferent good Buildings, ſendeth cwo Repteſedratives 
to Parliament, containeth 3 Pariſb Churches, and its Market on Saturdays is 
well ſerved with Corn, Proviſions, and ities 

and 


From this Town Cronch-back Richard ſet forth with grea 
pomp to Redmore, near Boſworth, where, on the 22 of ighs io 2 
bloody Battle there fought (for the deciding the differences betwixt the Houſes 
of Tork and Lancaſter) he was ſlain, yielding both himſelf and the vi 
to Henry of Richmond, 'who was proclai ing in the field ; and the next 
'day the body of the ſaid Richard was di fully brought back torn/; and 
naked, and as meanly buried in the Gray-tF4ars of Leiceſter in a Stone-cheſt, 
which now is made uſe of in an Inn for « Drinking-trough for Horſes. 
Loughborough, delightfully ſeated on the banks of the Sour, over which it 
hath a Bridge, a t/ fertil Meadows and near Charwood Forreſt : It is a 
handſom Town, beautified with fair Buildings artd a large Church , and: hath 
a. very conſiderable Market for Corn, Cattle, Sheep, and Provifions, on Thurſ- 


[ | 
 Melton- Mowbray, well ſeatcd in a fertil Soil and on the banks of the Z&ye, 
which almoſt encircleth it, over which are two fair Stone+bridges.. It is an 
et 


on Tue(days for Corn, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Proviſions, ce. \ 

-. Lutterworth, ſeated on the Swift, and in a good Soil ; an indifferent Coun- 
try Town , beautified with a large and tair Church , which bath « lofty ſpired 
Steeple; and. its Market on Thurſdays .is well ſerved with Corn and Country 
commodities., . Near this Town is a Spring ſocold ; that in a ſhort time it turns 


: 


Sraws ad ſmall Sticks into Stone, 


, "LINCOLNSHTRE, a County of a large extent, and doth divide its 


form, bounds and diviſion into Hundreds. 

The: Soil is of a different temperature, the Weſtern and IIIOD 
Paſtures , Nome an prove oy - _— __ the Eaſtern and _— 
parts are ftenoy, barren, and'u n; but in recompence ha t 
_ of .Fiſþ and Fowl.  The*Air upoti the Sotth and Eaſt parts is Vick 
and , occaſioned c——_ the Fenny grounds; but the other parts 


ood thful. It is we 


watered with Rivers, as the Humber, Trent, 


» 'Jdell; Dane, Waſb Withats ; Welland ; &c. which loſe themſelves in'the 


Lincoln. 


Sea. Yar to 1389 
The chief Commodities that this County produceth, are Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, 
\Fowl, Flax, Wool, Alablaſter 6c. | 
- This County. is ſevered into 3 principal Diyifions or Parts, viz. Lindſey, 
Holland, and Kefteven ,, which are divided into 3o Hundreds, in which arc 
numbred 631 Pariſh Churches, and is traded unto by 31 Market Towns. 
Lincoln, a City-of great antiquity , and hath been far more magnificent 
and ſpacious than now it is, whoſe ruinous places doth witneſs the ſame, be- 
ing ſaid to have had 50 Churches , which now are reduced to 15, beſides its 
Cathedral or Minfter, ſaid. to be one of. the finelt, loftieſt, and ſtatelieſt ſtru« 


 Qures in &ng/ond. This City in' the. time of the Britains was up 
1% 


ſrengeh. and fame ,- containing 1070 Manſons, and Burgeſs, 

Lage-men, baving Sac. and Joc ;-and in the time of Nene it Was ec» 
Keemed one of the beſt peopled_ Cities in the Iſle, and onjaqade great Trade 
both by Sea and Land, 'znfomych that King Edward the Third ordained here 
Sis Staple for the Mart. of Wools, Leatber, and Lead. But its priſti has 
been much eclipſed. by che feveralſhoeks of ill Fortune it hath met with ; ne- 
vertheleſs.it is a-place welt inhabged and frequented, enjoyeth a good Trade, 
.and its Markets on Fridays is well ſerved with Provifons , and-its fur- 
-niſhed with, Commodities,,” It is pleaſantly ſeated on the fide of '# Hill, and 
on the River Witham, which divideth it ſelf into ſeveral ſtreams and waters in 


the lower. part of the City, over which are divers Bridges forthe gecommoda- 
tion of the. Inbabirants in their palilage to and ro, 


- 
a 


It s dignified with.an 
Epiſcopal 


i & 
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EF See, whey it hr hath his: Palace , Dioceſs is the 
poſe of, , land, .numbring within its Non 1255 Pariſbes, 
of -wiuch 577 > mpropr i atgons. The civil Governchent of ' is. City is 


red ty thecare of 5p Mayer, 2 Shers{fs, 12 Aldermen, who arc dothed 
_—_— belides-a Recorder, Town Cler « 4 Chamberlains, a Sword-bearer, 
4 chan ab Mace, Sc. Is.cojoye ample Immunuies ; ſendeth two Repre- 


tives tQ Pardiament, and is a C within ir, ſelf, whoſe Liberties ex- 

anda, about 23D) miles in- compals, is calfed the. County. atid City of 
Lincotn. 

b :ifba ta Iſle of Aubolme, made ſo by ho Riyers Trent, Dun, 14:1, and I Iſle of 4#- 

- > , in which ar ſeated ſeveral Towns : 3: the flat and ine. 

_ Tile rowgrds the Rivers is Moordh , and yieldeth a ſweet 
% a pr called by yon Inhetycons all. in iecyury bore been great ne rall 

»-irees middle whuch is a riſing ground il, 
and ED ry ye mo CES s ery 


Geared - the Humber, where there is a conſiderable Ferry into 3-1 
vantage the as at which. is large and ſiragliog, 

on Ts 

cert Heme, © rber th hs, nd in a flag Grim: 


xd to vis, 7 in their Ba LatpeM ar 


es to Parliament, ho 
ces of the Peace, 2 Town 


Eto 
Officers, and hath a good Market for] 


Ces, p06 heck Caſter, a well | 
+ on Saturdays , chiefly ep 
Town is of note for its ancient Caſtle ſocalled; faid to be built by 
Saxon, who had a grant from Vortzger for ſo mucty ground as an 
would compals , which he cut into Nall = ſo thatit woe 2 
tratof ground, on which he built rhe Caſtle there ſeated and dofended 


f, 
w ——Þ , well built and inbabited Town y Corgorne , prverded by by a tewth 


Wardewand 7 Aſſiſtants , and bath weekly, rwo Markets, on 
and Wedneſdays, which is the chief, and is very e ſor Cree 
Swine; Corn, and all forts of Proviſions. 
; ooo ſeated on the Weland, which being: now made riavigable is no $:axfer: 
oefderable Fo to the Town and Country ity Inliabitages driving a 
rade, eſpecially for Max/t and 80- It is a Town of | 
whence the Roman High+itreet to the North, and inthe 
Ren King Edward the Third here was dge for the Protedſors of the 
Arts and Sciences, who thence remoyed to oben ef Coſbage in Qufired, 
Ir is a large, rebnrs Binge Srreers, 
bach 6 Paryb Churches, is fair begirt with a 
Wall, geting on 5 which i but fall; and cn and on 
Hnidge. War Vich Co, Cattle, and all ſorts. of Proviſion 


of VA ons gra ind Grarthon- 


the Prace, 


= nat EE Sheep, arid 
Bofton 
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noon, 


Kirtoht . 


Crowland. 


Spalding. 
Danington. 


County of 
Middloles des 
ſcribed. 


Kxbridge. 


Itieworth. 


T- Nigh 


Ec\ N Gb. Li Ad N/. Di 
ifs; 'Wſkir, large Bo# 5 of gaCnakie 
J0 


4 ©n- 
ſeveral Thin has bp. hoes eth/Pa#bH and is! emu hor 

ajor; 12 Alhrities, Bitgeſſes, « Rt pda We Ge, it Comiodiouſly teh 
6n both ſides the Witham, over which i hath't watke 

ing near its'in into the Je ay eAy ieps een 3 is Well 
queane and inhabited, erjoyeth a good rade, "and its Markets oh 
ays and Satdrdays are vety great, 'e for Proviſions: betty ogy 
and Fowl: '' 1th Markert-place 'is farr ſpaci64s; ad alfo its Chapel 7 $- whoſe 


. Lantbors or Tower ſeryes as a go to nu 
K#+to#, ſeated on a Sabdy- ed' ſrom its Chureti; Vo Fair 
fracture built of Frbe-flbne C rem res i ſornt of 4 Onolwied a/broad 


Steeple in the middle. "This whole Townſhip i&'vety ha divided imo 
kr} orVintins, vis. Kept Wing tos ers, Kivton-Shek 
ne and K7tok: Holme ; ' and had formerly & Vidrker, which is now: dif. 
uſed 

 Crowland, or Croyland, # Town of teconntarhon 
apr eo pand mah twcntooge pore 
I: Lingof t of the Mercians in pAarhy It is ſeated v very how Lt ; ue oſs 


there ts no accefs to — the N 100d BU 
wiwaies is, 1 pop ok 
 ProatowCax That þ: i yore, $6 ar cond 1 Ctid des one nenes 


the ſcirtttrion js gench keto em ih Haly; the Streets 
each other Diter W-ite#:ebw#ſes , off the” banks of 'w _— 


Hewes + chit: Riches heft gained is by 536 and Fvewl, Which are 
Kt lay ; af Nerebs fifa Market 


\ ſeated 
en Br KM; te fir oe it to ave Very god Fred -  hevng Spe. 
a 
EE: frog mdf ay Freſiy vi 


Dunington, ſeited ih 3 Fen bs 3 gran 3 - #n indifferent Town, but hath 4 
th eontidetable Market oh / for Proviſions, and H emp itt Pf6ar a 
ance. 


ArDD LESEYN, a Courity of « finalk enceve; but every where 
pllied with Towns and Tar buildings , which are the habitarions|of the 

ity, Gentry, and Citizeris of London: | It is bleſt with 6 ſwett and wholfor 
Air, and for S—_ of Soil both for Tillage and Paſturage, may compate with 
boy | ife in England, eſpecially for its bigneſs. 

ſevered iito 6 Hurdveds, in wh oy ou 7 | Pariſh Chirches, 

fide3 thoſe of London , and irs ſeveral C and is traded by 
4 Market Towns, beſides the Markets in 

'As to the deſcription of the Towns in this wo I ſhall erbat of thof of 
Mmaſt' note, 11d conclude with Londot, the Metropolis of the whole Kingdorn ; 


an# firſt with T/xH1rdge. 

Ucbvidge, ire $6n th ed Tow, wel wo London to Oxford j u farge, well 
inhabit ted T welt #ecommodated with anc, 'is overned 
by woe Bui Xe 2 | Conftables; wh 4 He b3', and hath a on 

&i is well ſetved with Cad Proviſions, > « 
wh Neted 61 the'birks of the Thames, of chief note for its _ 
&f e King cafled Hampton- ws Cphalty faced? ſeared by wo Parks) firſt 
built by CardiH##) Weolles, and 4 King Henry che 
_ Ei hth, — now within it ſeveral large Iyer Cours, w harein- 


Vie with fir By ings, thone of w cb a - 5 hr 
ih, 6t loorth: a fair 1 Town, aided wneive 
> and the Citizens of London; 


of the Thames. well infrabited 
Hates ſevirh; I, and elf 


- RN wittenhg | Tet \ "Chi 
Towns all ſea on the banks of Ye Thirmes 


An. a 3 ec oo 0 _ ee ee  — oi. co oa cc. iis _—— Rte cum rot. 
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1ht 


- Nigh unto Theſt/eworth is: Sjow-houſe,' a large Strufture, riow belonging to $/-r-tuſt 


the Counteſs of Northumberland, but in rimes paſtiwas a'Monaſtery, erected 
by King Henry the Fifth tothe honour of out Saviour; the Virgin Mary, and 
Bredget ofibow; for Religious Virgins ;. where he appointed ſo many Nuns, 
Prieſts, and Lay-Brethren, . avin-number did equal our-Saviouy his Apoſtles and 
Diſciples ; and«onh the other: ſide -of ithe Thames oppoſite unto it he erected 
anather for Cant hu/ſian' Monks; named Fefuriof Bethlehern, | 


Brentford, containing) the, Old and"*the'New , both ſeated oh the Weſtern amor: 


Road, Which doth occafion'it to be ſo well accommodated with Jaws. In New 
Brentford is __ Matket, whichevery Tueſday! is very well ſerved with 
Corn and Pravilions, : whidhare m—_———_— up by ute Londoners. 


- Kenſmngtanya thoroughfare Town, well inhabited by: Gentry and Perſons of $/"fnetor- 


Honour ; as are. Hampſted,\Highgate, Hornſey, Tottemham- Highcroſs, Muſfwel-" 
Hill, Edmonton;{Sc.. Towns near adjacent to London. | 


Landon," the: epitomy: and glory of the Kingdom , was the Seat of thie Londen- 


Britiſh ire,'as now the Royal-Chamber. ot our Kings; a City of great: 
antiquity, ſaid to be built by- Bruce the Trojan; but all agree it was re-edified' 
by King Lud in Anno Mundi 131, who called it Zaddesromn,” Ttis ſeatedin 
a healthful Aif, and no leſs pleaſantly than commodioufly on the banks of the 
Thames, which ſevereth it into two (but unequal)parts, which ate joyned to- 
gether by a ſtately Stone-bridge, ſo covered with Houſes that it ſeemerh'rather 
a Street than a Bridge. ,2! | | 10 « 

This City is'begirt with'a Wall, firſt built by Confantine the Great, at the 
ſuit of -/his Mother-He/ena, and bath for entrance 7 principal Gates ; but now 
as contemning bondage it hath enlarged it ſelf on all fides with ſpacious Sub- 
urbs, \inſomuch that the hath joyned her ſelf to the City of att pus gt yam 
ons is now ſwallowed up, all paſliag under the general name of Lon« 

dwel;i1; 

.. The City of Weſiminiter, —_— Mr. Norden in his deſcription of 
Middleſex, was in time paſt called Thorney, or Dorney, and was an Iſle en- 
compalled with the Thames z which divided it ſelf, and one branch paſſed be- 
tween Chairin-Croſs and Kingſtreet through St. James's, including Tut-hill, 
which ſaid Iſle; was fo called, as being overgrown with ZBriars and Thorns ; 
bur.in the time of King Zuc:us it is ſaid to be cleanſed, and the foundation of 
the great Temple of St.Peters was aid ,” which was raiſed out of the ruins of 
a former, dedicated to ; Apollo, where the Trinobantes, or Troindwantes, did 
facrifice Bus, Bullocks, Stags, and ſuch like Beaſts, to Diana Tawropolia, 
whom the Gentiles called:the Queen of Heaven, 

This City or part of Londox is the nobleſt (though not the longeſt) being 
taken up by 'the King, the Nobility, Gentry, and ſuch as have their depen- 
danecy on the Gozrt or Law, being ſufficieatly graced with fair 'and beautiful 
Edifices ; as 1: The Palaces. of his Majeſty Whitehall and St. James's, to 
which is joyned a ſmall, but delightful Park, wherein is a Pa-Mad,, faid tobe 
the beſt in Chrifkendom. ' 2, The Courts of Judicature and Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, now all kgown by the general ' name of Weſtminfter-hall , and was an- 
ciently the Palace of the _ of England. ' 3. Its'Collegiate-Church of 
We: ftminſter, which was formerly the _ of St. Pater, and now renown« 
ed for its Chapel built b King Heary venth, being beautified with the 
Tombs of the Kings ad, Queens, and many of the Nobi/:ty of England; not 
is.it leſs famous for the Inauguration of our Kings and Queens. The Palace 
| of her Majeſty, Somerſet-houſe ;-and, 5. The Houſes of the Nobr/ity. And thus 
much for the City of Weftminſter. | 

The Eaſtern part, or Suburbs of » London beyond the Tower, is taken up by 
thoſe that have relation to the Sea; and the whole City thus taken is now of a 

reat extent, being in length from ZBlack-wall in the Eaſt to Tuitle-fields in 

the Weſt, about fix miles; 1n breadth x; 2, and in ſome 'places 3 miles, and-is 

ſaid to make in circuit about 14 or 15 miles,in which extent are numbred about 

goo" Streets and Lanes, and contains ( according 'to computation ) about 

75000 Houſes ; and by the great ' number of Houſes the Inhabitants may be 
V 


gueſt 


Country of 
Monmoih. 


Monmouth. 


Cheptow, 
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gveſt at , which-without doubt are very numetous ;\ and. if we' confider/its 
great Trade and Commerce with other..Nations, its. Riches,” Juriſdittion, 
bounds, and popwlonſneſs ; its - Government, the. ingenanyof its Inha- 
bitants in Letters, Aris, and Manuf afturgs, (Sc.oit may deſervedly be num-- 
bred with any.City of the higheſt rank in-the World. ,on5 1 1-77! 


' The Buildings of note- belonging 40 this City: arc its Jonpbiof Court ad | 
Chancery. Guildhall, a ſtately Structure, where\theGourrsiof Judrcarure: 


are held, and,where the Lord Major, Aldermes,-ang; Common Cancit meet, 
for the negotidting the Aﬀeirs of the City. The [Royal Exchange; built qua- 
drangular, now ſaid tabs the beſt intheknown World: The Fotoey, (a) ptace 
of large extent, well furniſhed with aMagazin'or: Arſenal of: warlike: Muni- 
tian botlr fox. Sea and Land-fervice, and doth contain (accortliag" to obſerva- 
tion) a Kings Palace, 'a- Priſon, anArmory, « Mint, a Wardrobe, andan 
Artillery, each having their jar Officers ; and for Buildidgy reſembleth a 


Town, having's Parochral Church, exempred | from/the Juraftiction of-the 


Archbiſhop, >Gre/baw Colledge, given to'the City: by Sir Tho, Greſham, with 
the allowance-of liberal Salaries to profeſſors of Yeyeral Arts ant Stiences,' ro- 
read LeQtures for the adyancement of 'Learping amongſt the\Cirizens.,; The 
Colledge of Heralds, called the Heralds Office'; where the Records forthe 
Arms, Deſceats, and Pedigrees of the:Nobi/aty and Gentyy are kept; Doftors 
Commons, which is taken up by the: Gw1:ans,' The Colle ' Phyſitiani, 
The Halls of the ſeveral Incorporated Companies. Tie Houſes of: Corret#ion, 
amongſt which that of -moſt nore is B#rdewvel, large Building: i The Hoſpi- 
"gt viz. St. Bartholomewws, Chriff-Ghurch, andthe Charter-bouſe' (or Sittons 

a(p:tal.), being the nobleſt Hoſpital in the Kingdom ,. in which are well main- 
tained 80'O1d men, and 40 Boys. The . Seſſions Houſe, for: the trial. of .Ma- 
lefators ; and laſtly, its Churches and Free Schophy. \. © 1 i 91871 

This City within the Walls and Freedom is divided into 26 Wayds, andthe 
Government ' thereof cawmiitted ta. the care of ſomany Aldermen, eachiha- 
ving the oyerſcceing of his feveral Ward:; and s theſe. H/dermen there 
are: 2 Sheriffs, which gre yearly choſen, aFalſo 8 Lord Aſijor, who ig the 
pruncipal rene 32-0 "A107 OUR 1929772 

To the ma EA cOmpieet City there are ſeveral principal parts or —_ 
required far the ſupportation thereof, and without which it cannor well ſtagd { 
to wit, Hasbapgry nod Ariificers, for the providing Food and Rayment for its 
Inhabitants ; - Arms and Ammunition, for its deferice}. the Prizſthood, for Dis 
vine worſhip; Jadges, Councebors,&c. for the adminiſtrationot: Juſtice; and 
Traffck, for the bringing in of Riches: In all which rhis City-in a liberal 
meaſure is bleſt with. Fdojel | rq 


MONMOTTHSHIRE. This coy Lacy art of Wales) is 
bleſt with a'healthful Air , and although very #:/y and woody, yet is exeecd- 
iog fertil, OTIS Eaſtern parts, which are-not ſo hilly as the Weſtern) 
the Hills teeding abun of Cattle and Shtep., and the: Valleys bearin 
great crops of Corn aſs ; and- the rather for. its being/watered with 
many freſh Streams ;” the chief of which are the /s4e, Wye, Munow, Ebunith, 
Scoway, and the Rumney, which fall into the Severn Sea. at 

It is divided iato Hundreds, in which. Tract are ſeated 127 Parifb Churches, 
and is traded unto by 7 Market Towns; SD31-30 E154, 

Monmoyth, no leſs pleaſantly than commadiquſly ſeated on the banks of 
the Wye and Munow, which doth almioft encirele it," over each of which is a 
Bridge. In the midſt of the Town, near the Market-place, ftandeth ai (once 
ſtately, but naw ruinons) Caſtle; It is'@ fair, large;/well built, ;and inhabited 
and frequented Town, enjoying large  Immunirins; and ſerideth a Burgeſs to 
Parliament. It is do | by a Major, 2 Bark ffs; 15 Common Councelors, a 
Town Clerk, and other ſub-Officers ; and hath a-confiderable Market for Corn 
and Proviſions. on Sywrdays, - 1:7 10.4 1-26; 19's | 

Chepſtow, ſeated on the fide of a Hill which is waſhed withiche Wye” near 
its fall into the Severn :; a Town formerly very janious; and of great corn. 
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being ſalg to be raiſed out of the ruins of Venta Silurum, the chief Ciry 
of the Sriurer, It is a large, well built, inhabited and frequented Town, and 
hatha Market on Saturdays , which is very good for Corn ane Proviſions, and 
very <onfiderable for Swne. 


arlion, or Caerleon, an ancient and flouriſhing City of the Romans, which carlier. 


is evidenced by 'rhe ruins of its ſtately Buildings; as Palaces, Temples, and 
Theaters, encloſed within fair Walls, the Water-pipes, Vaults | Hot-hoaſes, 
and Rowan Coins ottdigged up.; And here the Noble Arthur kept his Court ; 
and-here was a famous — for 200 Students in Aſtronomy, and other the 
liberal-Arts and Sciences. This Town (which is indifferent large) is com- 
modiouſly ſeated on the banksot the T/s4e, over which it hath a large wooden 
Bridge # yetirs' Houſes for the grunts are built ob Stone, and its Market 
(which is but indifferent) is oa Thurſdays. | 

C5 4z\ feared on a'River ſocalled ; a large Town, beautified with well built 
Stone-houſes, agd hath: a very good Marker on Mondays and Fridays. 


Abergavenny, ſearcd at the-meeting of the T/ste and the Keveny, once a abngevenrs. 
place'of great ſtrength : It is a large Town, hath well-built Houſes, enjoyeth 


a good Trade for F/azels and Siraw- Hats, here made in great plenty ; and 
its Market, which is on Tueſdays, is very conſiderable for Cattle, Proviſions, 
&&.- + : 


The County of NORFOLK isof adifferent Soil, but may be compriſed cou 


under two heads, to —— and Woodland ; yet notwithſtanding about Nerf! 
the Towns it is of a'Clazey, Chaltey, and fat Earth, and not without Wood. 
That-which is compriſed under the head of Champazrn is along the Sea-Coaſts, 
and from Therford to Burnham, and ſo Weſtwards, and affords great plenty of 
Corn-; and on the Heaths great flocks of Sheep are fed. The Woad-land part 
is chiefly for graſing ; yet nor without Corn ground. | 

The ancient-Inhabitants known to the Romans were the Iceni; and after- 
wards became part of the Kingdom of the Angles. : | 

The Commodities that this Country plentitblly affordeth ; are Worſtrds, 
Srothings. Norwich Stuffs, and Herrings., 

The chief Rivers that water this County cre the Owſe, Waveny, Tart, 
and the Thryne, It 1s generally well inhaþited with Gentry, is very populous 
and full of Towns and V:Hages , numbring 660 Parb Churches: which are 
the moſt of any County in England; and is traded unto by 27 Market 
Towns. | 


Norwich, a City- of great antiquity, and formerly of as great ſplendor werwic 


when the Seat of the, Eaſt Angles ; ſince which it hath undergone ſeveral 
calamities by Fire, Sword, and Peſt cn notwithflanding all its ſhocks 


of Nt forrune , it is at preſent a faif, lar — City, and enjoyeth a 
great Trade, eſpecially for their Stockings, Stuifs, and Manufattures here 
made. ltis cominodiouſly feared on the banks of the 7are, which ſevereth 
it ; but is joyned m_— by ſeveral Bridges, and in « pleaſant Valley. Ir is 
about a mile and halt in length, and almoſt of the like breadth, and is encom- 
paſſed with a Wall (except on the fide ſeated on the River; ) and hath 
12Gares for entrance, and for Divine worſhip p* Pariſh Churches, beſides 
Chapels, Its chiek buildings .are the Cathedral, the Biſhops Palate, the 
Palate of the Duke of Norfolk, the Market-bouſe, the Croſs, and the Houſe 
of Correftion,madeof Free-flone. Here is an Hoſpital where 100 poor Men 
and Women” are maintained; This City may not improperly be called an 
Orchard in a City, or.a Cily in an Orchard, by reaſon of the pleaſant inter- 
mixture of the Houſes with Trees, It was firſt governed by 4 Bailef bur 
in the Reign of Henry the Fourth it was incorporated into a Majoralty , and 
mate a County, whoſe limits. extend to Eaton-Bridge, It enjoys feyeral 
Immunities, ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament; and is the See of a Biſhop. Irs 
Markets on Wedneſdays . Fridays, and Saturdays, are very great; and well 
ſtored with Corn, /1ving Cattle, Leather, Tayn; Worfleds, and all ſorts of Pro- 


viſions, 
wy * Lynn, 
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In, __ or Lynn Regis, ſeated almoſt at the influx of the Owſe into the 


Waſhes ; a fair, large, and well-built Borough Town , numbring 3 Pari/b 
Churches , of antiquity, enjoying ample Immunities , which were 

ranted them for their good ſervice againſt the outlawed Barows in the Ile of 
El. It is governed by a Major, 12 Aldermen, hath a Recorder, Sword- 
Bearer, and other ſub-Officers , ſendeth its Repreſentatives:to Parliament ; 
for its defence, is encompaſled about with a Wal and a deep Trench ; is well 
watered , having 2 Rrvulets which run through the Streets, which ate 
p_ over by 15 Bridges. Itis well inhabited by Merchants and Tradeſmen, 

aving a commodious Haven; and its Markets on Tueſdays and Saturdays 
are well ſerved with Commodities and\Proviſions. 

Yarmouth, Tarmouth, ſeated om the Tare,-at its influx into the Sea, '!It is-a place of 

reat ſtrength, as well by Nature .as Art, being eſteemed the Key of this 
ſt. The Town is large, yet hath but one Church, but that is fo large 
that it ſerveth for rwo Miniſters. Its Buildings gre/good; it is a place of a great 
reſort, is well inhabited and traded unto, and'the more-as being the. read 
paſſage to Holland far the Packet-Boat, -and other Veſſels, About this 
great abundance of Herrings are eaught in September, and as great quantities 
of Mackerels in the Summer ſeaſon, It is a Town Corporate, havingitor its 
chief Magiſtrates z Bail:iffs; it enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, and ſends Byy- 
efſes to Parliament. Its Market is on Jaturdays, which is very great for 
Torn, Fiſh, and Proviſians. d 2 1 ET 

4" Windham, ſeated in a dirty bottom , hath an indifferent good Market for 
Corn and Proviſions on-Fr;d1ys ; but chiefly for Stockings 4 Wooden-Speons, 
Tapps, and Spindles, which are here meds and fold by the Inhabitanxs in 
great abundance. 

Swaſban. Stvaſham; ſeated on a Hill; a large and well built Town, full of Inns, and 
well inhabited by Shopkeepers, who drive a good trade. Its Market, which 
is on Saturdays, is very well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions, ' being eſteemed 
one of the beſt Market Towns in the County. | 

xetbratben. North Watfoam, ſeated in a level, not far trom the Sea ; a hne Market Town, 

: which on Thwſdays is well provided with Corn, Fleſp, and other Commo- 


ditics. 


—__ - Wow — trucker N, an Inland —_—_— —_ Soil —_—_ 

efcria Tillage and Paſturage, every way recompencing the Husbandmans paias 

a ry,-both for in cncetions Grain, and for feeding and breeding of ſtore of 
Sheep, Horſes, and Cattle , infomuch that here is obſerved to be leſs waſt 
ground than in any _ in the Kingdom. 

It is bleſt with a healthful Air; it is very populous and full of Gentry, .in- 
ſomuch thatin many places 20 or. 30 Steeples preſent themſelves to view at 
one time, | 

It is well watered with Rivers and freſh Streams ; as the Welland, the New 
or Aufona, the Owſe, Charwel,{$c. 

This County is ſevered into 20 Hundreds, in which are numbred 326 Pg- 
riſh Churches, aad is traded unto by 11 Market Towns. 

Northampton, Northampton, delightfully ſeated/ on the banks of the Nyne, which waſh- 
eth its South and Welt parts, over whichit hath-two Bridges. It is a Town | 
of good antiquity, once very-large ; but this, as all other places in che 
Kingdom, felt the ſore hand of the Dane, with other Calamitics, and lately it 
was laid in its Aſhes by a mercileſs Fire ; but is again almoſt rebuilt, and will 
be of better luſtre than before. Its extent. is large, numbring 4 Pariſy 
Churches within its Walls, which were of great before their demo- 
liſhment. On the Weſtern fide of the Town, 'on an Eminency, is mounted a 
large Gai7le, but ſo ruinous that it ſeemeth ready to fall. It 1s @ Town Cor- 
porate, ſendeth Buygeſſes to Parliament, is governed by a Major, 2 Bailiffs, 
iz Magiſtrates, a Recorder, Town (Clerk, with other ſub-Officers. It enjoy- 
etha very conſiderable Trade, is very well inbsbited , being the place where 


the Aſizes are kept, and the general place for the Juſtices of the Peace to 
meet 
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meet foe the County ; and its Market, 'which.is on JSatiardays, is v eat for 
Cattle, Corn, Proviſions, Leather, Shoes, and ſeveral Country Dama. 
ties. | 
Peterburyb, ſoited ankbwRires tafoud, or New, (which is gavigable for ?45i=c)- 
Barges, over whiiehvit ; rs — which _— _— r—_ and 
ma arſhy ground. mower ry 6 qd was ood account 
za the time of. the'\\Nyons x! forrviodidth ber; King of the. Mercians, 
for-rhe -expiati EI EREIS vl ring ie too Walpbald and 
Ridfin for to whith/he was' forme years after 
converted i rag oy gt no ſtately: ; and dedi- 
cared £20. Seferbny fon raboab 'rook its rame, bejog called 
Mad foamſtede; \$r13 ar piedents Cit of! a0 great extegty, having'but one 
Par Church beſides tr Oathegral, raiſed out of the' penn, money 
;; where lizth rhe Budigs-of qu Queons, # of 
Spain, and Mary of Scots, This City _—_—_ ſeveral Immunities , ſerids 
: Boop, rrallsf: Do bono ich te Tae fu row ner arch 
oY a Doap; t in 
fre Jes Streets of late 'are mdiffereat well ordered, ies Honſes well built 
and hath a {| Mes well reſorted unto.on Saturdays. | 
Not tar yy - weyds, ns ſented che mn 


called by tho 
Ee er the over which ithath two 0undle 
good Bridg 3" TI TCD -with a fair Church, and 
CO hook; hath a very great Market Cattle; Cors, Fleſh apd few og 
+ of iT 
Highanp Fervais; ſciruated on an Aſcens, andowthe _—_ the News a Highan Ferrer 
_ Rorough ang Town — | governed by n- Ma 


Algremoy, 
13 Copirl Rwgſl ; « Seward, fc: is; priced with 2 tu / lath 
Free chool for the education of nk, and Amr houſe for foe the relief of 


poor People ; and hath a Market on "Satur ys , which is well reſorted 
pNto, » 
| Wellingboroxy, ſeated aliviod the Aew'; a large ati4 well inhabited Town, miingtormw; 


of ſor note for-its 'of Medicraabwajer, not far diſtant from the 
Town: Itis a fair Church, and a Free School ; is a latge and 
well inhibited F and hacks Market on Wedneſdays, which is welt 
with-Corn =_ Proviſions,” '1 ,* 

+ Sap the 6de of Borow-lal; ;: 2 good Town, governed & Davent'y | 
Baik Aldermon, a Steward, and 12 Freemen, and hath a Market on Wed- 
noſalags, which 3s well provided with pers Cattle, Shrop, Corn, and Provi- 


Nor farfrom this Town is Weton, which was 2 Station of the Reduday: and 
where there was a Monaſtery founded 7c, 7 $. Werberg, Daugh- 
terof- King Wal Ae aieib uy 
/{eattdon a bank" of the: + and thereof he Cour bo 
towards Bucks agbamfoire x re am ancidnt” Town Corporate, comaining 
Fe Birks Churches, had ro wu Ag , now'made uſe of for'a Free 


ras ; ſendeth Bargeſſes to Parlia- 
Market on I ans”; which imformer time was £0l- 
Gree, being the ſtaple Town inths; tor hong: 


NORTHUMBER LAND, » Gary of. Ait, Coun) of 
were” it” aor ts 
Mn ul Soil , being very r. 
parts towards the See, _ 
Hubandapnin mnrag with th the 06-0004 28 invent 
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| Newt aſtle. 


Morpith. 


Barwich. 


large; having their Chape/s 


bas ;ithenwas it 


.> of; the faine Rock; 


aiyus Tyne 


verned by a Major, 12 Aldermen, a Recorder, YA other 


© 7. Gatos»: ; Hore-ave wee 


-? North:or. 


EN VG \L \A DN AD 
At is wellwatered with R:vers, which (with _ Sea) ad) to the Inhe- 


bitants great plenty of 'F:fþ and: _ 
In this County are _— - 6 Pariſh C nr Wy many of which are very 


ez antd is ſevered — andfor 
the accommodation of\ rhe mo = 
tas: 


:The Inbabitants thatpoffſeſt rhis 
ut. Fariion the EYES by-Oſca 


dint, and. being b £40: Ne 
Brether to'Hewgiſt, and by his nr arag exnqurs under 
t, when''the of the Be. 
from the: ry Meth tb the: Treo 


the fealty | tothe Kings of Kent 1A 

Dering bran Fo Kings:ol, Northupurrland, who ha 
hoiſhed their period, that which jay beysaaiqhe Trove d 
yielded up to Aghert 


(being thebeſt part) was ſubjed tothe: 
+ to the Hrff Havone,  wholaid ir 


to his own Texritory : and ſoon etie: the _— thalDanrs i; was go. 

verned by:Zarls. » 11) an, 70 wah bor nu 
This Coutty ſheweth abuddencecf Antiquities, not only: aldng the P:Hs 

Wall, tens runneth b -- ars Southetn pars bit elſowhere;, which 


theſe folowing are worthy of note: ea ficep Mountain; was oft- 
= > lace of Caitleronce forthe \Eaff -15/E he Hermitage, not far 
ib, by-the Watery :a Chapel cat/ out; of- 1d 1Rock j wirkour 
yok; Rafters, © j_ piece of Tiilticr,: and\the Altar was;alfo hewed cur 
this was the-plkce of devotion for a flermer, mnnpeg 
in a Ce within the Rook): \Refingh am, (ared onthe River Rhegd, a plate 
great ApGquity, which ("tis ſaid) Gps» Magon: for ſometime de ended gant 
certain Soldan, or Heatheniſh Prince. Through ry Pitts Wa 
which) wateteth wo. Dales: $:each having> their Hills fo:-boggy; —_ 
Randing\Weter onthetop, that-no /Horſe-men is able to rade through them ; 
and yer in'many places are great beaps of -Stones: (called News oppoſe to to 
be caſt vupin memory of ſome petians clove Goda N01! 
{.-. The chief placesare, . » | 
Newcaſtle, ſcituate on an Eminence, and on the North banks of the Tyne, 
over Which it hath @« fait Bridge.' | This Town before the:CorguefF ,was-called 
Monk-chefter, as being:in the potſefiion of Mantry which! name was changed 
to —_— by Robert,Son to William the po gromnty from a. Caſtle there 
built by hun. It isa Fown and-County of ir _ and go« 
ers); and 
"7 Immunities fends its Reprefeatatives to-Parlidment;, "ris a place of 
rgeneſs, nu 4 Pars Churches, behides os in-Gates-head z it is 
tified with good , andy. reaſon of. its deep-and ſecure. Haven 
is much inhabired and frequented by Merchants and Tradeſmen,having ſeveral 
Veſſel corche Town, rac of-chicf ore for. its Coaltrade, * Its a 
place of great frengch,: for beſides its Caft/e; now FuInOUs, 'it is bes 
girt with a ſtrong Wall, on which,art many Turrers , aod- for entrance 
two, ; on-Tweſd/ay: —_— m— 
Lge 0 Om ang e4S ear HO pid 
h, (atuate onthe Wengbeth ; a 


vernedby Bailiff, and Genes par it 4s ned 
with a aftle, and hath a Market on a -pIvs sſtcemed the b in 
the County for Corn, Cattle, and/ Prev 3/ans 


Barwick, commodiouſly ſeated — land and Srocland, ogy on She 
Scptifolide of the Tweeds'dver. © Eogl it hath a Qacely Bridge, ſa- 


- Gained by 24or:15 beings TowncangChunty of irfelf; tr /is:aplace 
of -great diwogad, as well by Nature as:Art ; being with 
the Sea and the Tweed, og ee baut-with Watkry/ _ /:and 


- other Eqrtifications, 'as being; a! land. 
It is a Town Corporate; Bibi rs cad Burgeſſss bark 


:theeleionof Tarlament mini: nyo. ; ye] Houſes well 
builr, enjoyeth a good Trade, eſpecia almon and Corn, and its Marker on 
Along 


ly for 


Srurdays i is very con(iderable. 
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Along the Coaſt of -this County are the Iſles of Cockes, - Fern, and Holy Iſtes 
which'are ſmall ifles: of a batren and ungrateful Soil, and but thinly in- 
habited, | | } 
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NOTTINGHAM, a County beſt with awholſom Air; its Soil is diffe- cow919 of 
rent, the/South-caſtipart, whith-is watered with the' Trext and other freſh "OO 


Sureams,'\is moſt fertiLand apt far Corn and Graſs, and is called the Clay part ; 
and the Weſtern part; wherein is: the Foreſt, at Sh;ywwood, a large tract of 
ground,: which is welt glothed with Wood, and provided with Game ; and 
this part, from the't rature 'of- the Earth, is called the Sandy pars, 
This-County /pr tha Stone- ſokter thian Alablafter , but being burnt 
makethi a Plaiſter hardet than that.of Pariz, with which they floor their up- 
r Rooms, . | | | 7 
The form of this Shire is oval; doubling in length twice its breadth, Ir is 
ſeveredinto 8 Hundreds or Wapontacks , 1m which are numbred 168 Pari/ſb 
Churchrs, and hath intercourſe of traftick with 9g Market Towns. 


Nottingham,commodiouſly ſeated on an Eminence and on the banks of the wortinghan: 


Leane, which at a-ſmall diſtance laſeth it ſelf in the Treat, over each of which 
Rivers there is a fair Sone-bridge, beſides two others over two Ponds, called 
the Cheney Bridges, . It is a large Town, numbring 3 Pariſh Churches, is te- 
pleniſhed with well built Houfes-;:1ts Streets are fair, and graced with a ſpa- 
cious Market-place:;' on the Weſt fide of the: Town is the Caſtle, which (be- 
fore itsde/acement in the late Wiirs) was a place of great ſtrength and im- 
ortance. Iris a Town of good antiquity, and amongtt its places of remark 
os are many ſtrange. Vaults hewed out of the Rocks, eſpecially under the 
Caſtle, which are deſcended by: divers ſteps, ..and have their ſeveral Rooms 
and Stairs artificially 'made ; allo.in the Hill are Houſes, with Rooms, Chimneys, 
winding Stairs ;and Windows; wrought outof the ſalid Rock. This Town 
enjoys ſeveral [namunities, elefteth Zargeſſes for Parliament, is governed by 
a Major, 6 Aldermen, 2 Sheriffs, a Town Clerk, and other ſub-Officers ; it 
enjoyerh a good Trade, is well inhabited. and frequented , and hath weekly 
Markets, viz. on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, which is very con- 
Llerable for Cattle, Corn, and Proviftions. '' * 


Newark, ſcituate on the high Road to Tork, and on the Tyent, over which Newark, 


it hath a Bridge. - It is a good large Town Corporate, governed by an Alder« 


man and 12 Aſſtftants, is well inhabited, enjoyeth a good Trade, and hath && 


conſiderable Market for Corn, Cattle, and Proviſions on Wedneſdays. 


Mansfield, ſcituate in the Foreſt of Sherwood; a well inhabited , well Mansfeid: 


built, 'and large Town, enjoying a good Trade for Malt, and hath a yery 
conſiderable Marker for. Corn, Caitle, Mault, Swine, and Proviſions on Thur {- 
days. 


eleteth Burgeſſes to Parliament, *is governed by z Bailiffs, 6 Aldermen, and 
a Steward, and hath a great Market for Corn and Proviſtons on Satur- 
days, 


Redford, ſcituate on the' River 1del; an ancient Town Corporate, which Xdferd. 


The County of OXFORD is bleſt with a deleFable Air, which doth oc- County of 
eaſion it to be much inhabited by Gentry; and the rather, as being of a fertil 9:74 4e- 


Soil tor Corn and Frarts, well ſtored with Cattle, and interlaced with pleaſant 
Hills, wheroin-(and\'in the Downs) are found variety of Game. Itis well 
yarns with Rivers; 'as the Qw/ſe, of Tis, the Tame, Cherwel, Windruſh, and 
ENiOae. * | 
It is divided into 14 Huxdreds, in which tra is ſcated Wo Pariſh Churches, 
_ is traded unto by 12 Market Towns, and graced with a beautitul and Rate- 
y City. 


ſcribed, 


Oxford, the Seat of the Maſes , exceeding all Univerſities in the World, g:j-4. 


except her Siſter Cambr:dge. Ir is a place of great antiquity, ſaid to be con- 
ſecrated unto Learning in the time of the Old Zr:tains ; and was much che- 
riſhed and countenancedby King Efred, who fent thither his Son Erhe/ward 
on 


Burford. 


weodftock. 


Banbury. 


Tam. 


Henley. 


County of 
ſcribed. 


Cabban, 


Rutland de- 


4 
. 


on purpoſe to invite. the young Nobles to ſtudy the Ari5a0d Sezences. Tt is a 
City commodiouſly ſeated both for pleaſure/and profit between the 7/s and the 
Charwel, which encompaſleth three parts of the City , over which, for the 
convenience of paſſage it hath ſeveral Bridges. The City is large, numbring 
1 4 Pariſb Churches beſides its Cathedral, a large Struture, and1s at preſent a 
fair and ſtately City, adorned with well-built and. beautified with di- 
vers curious Structures, as the Kings Palace, now the i Mannor Honſe, the 
16 Colledges, $8 Halls, the Schools, wherein is a ſtately Library, and Theatey 
newly erected. It enjoyeth ample-Immunities,, keepeth Courts for all Acti- 
ons Without limitatioa of ſome;- hath the eleQion of '4 eſſes, 2 for the 
iroary 6 and 2 for the City. ' It'is a place very S, well reſorted 
unto, hath weekly two Markets, on Wedneſdays Satardays, which is the 
chief, and very conſiderable for Proviſions and all ſorts of Grain, eſpecially 
Barly ; and alſo enjoys great trade for Maul. | 
Burford, ſcituate on an Aſcent 'near the Downs, and-on the River W:ind- 
ruſh, which ſpringeth out of the Corſwold'j a large and fair Town Corporate , 
governed by two Bailiffs, and other ſub-Officers, and hath a-well frequented 
Market for Corn, Cattle, and Provifions on Saturdays ; and is of chicf note 


for Saddles here made, 
overned by a Major,q Alder 


Woodflock, a well compacted BoroughTown, 6 
men,{c. enjoyeth ſeveral] Immunities , ſends apa _ ——_— = + and: 
y ſeated, ' of 


hath an indifferent good Market on Tueſdays. - It is 
ſome note for its large Park, wherein was Woodftock-Bower, built by King 
Henry thefirſt,and where he kept his Miſtreſs,the beautiful Roſamond Clifford, 
which was here poyſoned by his enraged Queen E/:anor. | 
Banbury, feared, on the Cherwel, and in a'Flat; a pretty large, wealth 

and beautiful Town Corporate, governed by a Major, 12 Aldermen, Sc. ſends 
— to Parliament ; hath a very conſiderable Market for Cattle, Sheep, 
and Proviſions on Thurſdays, and is of ſome note | fow-its Cakes and 


Cheeſe. | | 

Tow pleaſantly ſeated'on'the River ſo called, which (with its branches) 
doth almoſt encompaſsit, and over which it hath a Bridge which leadeth into 
Buckinghamſpire, It is a large Town, having one ſpacious Street,in the midſt 
of which is the Market-place-; and its Market, which is on Tueſdays, is well 
reſorted unto by Grafiers and Butchers, from London and other parts, it being 
very confiderable for Cattle. | | | 

enley, or Henley upon Thames , as being thereon ſeated , over which it 

hath a frie Bridge ; a large Town PX by a Warden for its chief 
—_— enjoyeth 2 conſiderable trade for Mau/ting , and much inhabited 
by Bargmen and Watermen, who are employed for. the ing of Mault, 

00d, (Sc. to London; and in return, bring ſuch commodities as they and the 
Neighbourhood have occaſion of. Its Market is on Thur/days,: which is very 
con(iderable for Corn, eſpecially Barly, there being oft- tunes about 300 Cart- 
loads ſold in one day. be 


RUTLAND, the ſmalleſt County in the Kingdom, making in circum- 
ference not above 40 miles; and although for quantity: the leaſt, yer for qua- 
lity may be compared with the beſt, being of a very tertil Soil both for tillage 
and paſturage, eſpecially about the Vale of Catmoſe. It is well clothed with 


. Wood, watered with freſh Streams, is bleſt with a ſweet Air, and hath more 


Parks (conſideringits extent) than any County in England. 

This County is ſevered into five Hundreds, in which are 48 Paxiſhes, and 
hath two-Market Towns ; vis. 

Oakham, ſcituate in the rich and pleaſant Valley of Catmoſe ; and although 
not large, yet is the Shire Town, where the Aſſizes and _ are held ; its 
Buildings are indifferent good, eſpecially its Churth, Free School, and Hoſpital ; 
here is an old decayedCaftle, which is now made uſe of for the Aſizes. It 


_ a Market on Saturdays, whichais indifferently well ſerved with Provi- 
10s. 
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Cpingham, highly ſeated ; a neat compacted and well built Town , hath #9ingban. 


the accommodation of a Free School, and an Hoſpital ; and its Market, which 
is on Wedneſdays, is well reſorted unto, and ſerved with living Cattle, Corn; 
and Proviſions. | | 


SHROP-SHIRE, being a frontier County to Wales, is well repleniſhed County of 
with Towns and Caſtles, the better to over-awe the Welſbmen in the bordering $49 << 


Marches: and divers Noblemen in this trat were called Zarons of the 
March, and enjoyed in their Territories certain Priviledges, and held Courts 
for the adminiſtring ot Juſtice. | 

This County is of a tertil Soil both for Tillage and Paſturage; abounding in 
Wheat'and Barly, is well clothed with Wood, feedeth ſtore of Carrie, 
andin the bowels of the Earth are Mines of Iroz and Pit-Coal. It is well 
watered with Rivers, as the Ten; Clun, Rea, Teame, Roden, and Severn, be- 
ing the chief, which in a crooked pallage ſevererh the Shire in the midſt. Ir is 
very Hilly and Mountainous , eſpecially towards the Southern and Weſtern 

arts. 

In this County are 170 Pariſh Ghurebes, and hath for its Towns of chief 

note, . 


{crided. 


S$hrewsbury, raiſed out of the ancient C/riconiam, the Seat of the Pririces Shrewsburg- + 


of Pows, until forced thence by the Saxons. It is pleaſantly ſeated on an eaſie 
Aſcent, and on the banks of the Severn, which almoſt encompaſſes it. .It is a 
place which for largeneſs, numbring 5 Pariſh Churches beſides a Chapel , 
neatneſs of Buildings, both publick and private, largeneſs and variety of 
$treets, and populouſneſs, may be ſet down in the rank of Cities. Itis a Town 
of good ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art, being fenced about with 8 

Wal, defended by a Caſtle, Bulwarks, and other Fortifications, It is a place 
of a great reſort, and well inhibited both by Exg/:/b and Welfb, and enjoyeth 
a great Trade tor Cloths, Cattons, Frizes, and ſeveral other commodities; 
this place being the common Mart between England and Middle Wales. The 
Town enjoys large Immunities, keepeth Courts, ſendeth its Repreſentatives 
to Parliament, .hath a large Free Schoot, is governed by a Major , 
24 Aldermen, 483 Common Council-men, a Recorder, Town Clerk , with other 
ſub Officers; anq hath weekly 3 Markets, on Wedneſdays for Proviſions, on 
Ps for Cottons, Gc. here ſold in great abundance, and thenee ſent to- 
London; and on Saturdays for Cattle , and all forts of Proviſions in great 


enty. 
Ofweſtre, ſo called from Oſwald King of the Northumbers , who was here ofwefre. 


Nain-/in a Battel , and cruelly torn in pieces by Penda the Pagan Mercian 
Prince, Itis a Town Corporated, governed by two Buzliffs and Burgeſſes ; 
and before the Mart for We/ſb Cottons was hence removed to Shrewsbury, was 
of. greater account than now jtis ; yet is it, of ſome trade for H/annels, and its 
Market, whichis on Mondays, is well reſorted unto, and furniſhed with Cattle 
and Proviſions. 


Wenlock Magna, ſeated in the road from Worcefter to Shrewsbury ; a wmic; 


Town Corporate , governed by Bailiffs and Burgeſs , hath the eleQion of 
Parliament men, 15 of ſome note for its Lime and Tobacco-prpes, here made 
in great plenty ; and hath a very good Market on Mondays tor Corn and Pro- 
vitions. 


& Magna 


Bridgnorth, alarge Town Corporate, governed by 2 — and Burgeſſes, zidgnorts. 


and hath the eleftion of Parliament men. It is ſeated on the Severn, over 
whnch is a fair Stone-bridge, is well inhabited, containeth 2 Pariſh Churches, 
and hath a good Market tor.Corn, Cattle, and Provifions. 


Ludlow, ſeated on the Temd, a Town more fair than ancient, being beau- 2adtow. 


tified with divers good Buildings, amongſt which is the Palace of the Preſi- 

dent of the Marches, Iris a large Town Corporate, governed by Bailiffs and 

Burgeſſes, hath the eletion of Parliament men, nnd hich a very great Market 

for Corn, Cattle, and Proviſions on Mondays. The Town is ſtrong, being 

defended by a Wall ang Caftle, is very populous and well inhabited , and is of 
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- Chief nore, for being the place where the Courts for the. Marcbes of Wales are 


kept, tor the eaſment of rhe Welf: gnd Neighbouring Inhabitants ; and here 
Priace Arthur kept bis Court. ' 


SOMERSET, « large and wealthy County , and of a rich and fertil 
Soil both for Talage and Paſturage ;-yer not without Stony-hills. Ir is 'ex- 
ceeding ous, and well frequented, occafioned through its commodious 
Havens and Sea-port Towns, and' is every where well watered with Rivers ; 
as the Severn, Avon, Parret, Frome, Brue, Toel, 6c, which with the Seg 
plentifully ſerveth the Inhabitants with excellent £7. As to the bounds, 
extent, and diviſion of the Shire into Hundreds, ſee the Table; , 24h 

This County hath been the Theater of divers bloody Battles; for inſtance, 
at Pen, near Cadbury, Edmond, furnamed Tron-ſides, gave the Danes: a no- 
table foyl it bis purſuit of Canutus the then Ulſurper of the Engizb Crown. 
Not far from Br:dgwater, Ealftan Biſhop of: Sherbourn, gave a great over- 
throw to the Dan;/b Camp. At Cadbury King Arthur obtained a- great and 
memorable Victory againſt the Zngiiſb Saxons: And near this place Kenz- 
walſh, a Weſt Saxon, obtained the like Victory againſt the By#ztarns, to their 
ever after dread of the Engliſh Saxons. And not far from Banes-down King 


Elfred gave the Danes ſuch an overthrow, that conſtrained: them to .a 'fub- 


_— , and cauſed Godyrys rheir King to be baptized , and was his God- 
atner, | L mk 1 

In this County are: numbred 385 Pariſh Churches, and. hath intercourſe of 
Traffick with z0 Market Towns; ("20 NY [21 

Briſtol,a\City part in this County,and the greateſt part being in Gloucefter- 
fore, iris there treated of, and therefore onutred here. - | LO: 

Bath, ſeated on the Avon, over which it hath'a fair Sone-&r:dge,. and in 
z low and'ſmall Plain, which is encircled with Hills, . out of which ifſue forth 
ſeveral Springs, which pay their Tribute to this City. It is 's Ciry of :;great 
Antiquity; as doth appear by the many Roman Infcriptions and Images com- 
mdnly found in the Walls which encompaſs it; and where the Ab4y ſtandech 
py 2 Temple conſecrated to Minerva, the Goddeſs of Fountains and Baths. 

is a fair and neat City., repleniſhed-with well-built Houſes, for Divine 
worſhip hath at preſent but one Pariſh Church beſides its Apby or Cathedral, 
a ſuperb Building. It is governed by a Major, Aldermen, Common Council, 
with other ſub-Officers ,' enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities , ſendeth its Repreſen- 
tatives to Parliament, and hath two Markets weekly,on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
Proviſions; it enjoys a good 
trade for its C/othing here made, and is a place well inhabited andreſorted unto, 
and the rather for its Medicinal Baths, for the curing of ſeveral 'diſcaſes in 
the body of -Man. Of theſe Baths there are four, and the Water, as to heat, 
isof a different temperature : The Croſ-Bath, which is of 2 temperate hear, 
is encloſed with a Wal, and- about the ſides are placed 12 Seats of: None. 
The ſecond is of a. much hotter temperature, and therefore called the Hot- 
yning to theſe Baths is a Spittle-houſe, for the reliet of poor 
diſeaſed people. The third and fourth (as joyned _—_—_— are the greateſt 
and beſt, being ſeated near the Abby, and called the King and Queens Baths ; 
they are encloſed with Walls, and have 32 Seats made of Arched-work, and fo 
ordered that Men and Women fit apart. 

Wells, ſeated at the foot of a Hill, ſo called from the Springs and Wells 
there {prioging up ; 2 ſmall City, but well inhabited, and of a good account, 
being dignified with an  Epsſcopal See , under whoſe JuriſdiQion 1s that of 
Bath, It is caraifbedinih fair and ſtately Buildings, both publick and pri- 


. vate, as itSCarhedral, dedicated to Sr. Andrew, a beautitul. Pile of —_ - 
e 


the _—_oT ole, adjoyning ro the Cathedral, built Caſtte-wiſe ; then t 
Prebendaries Honſes, and the Market-houſe, ſuſtained by. Pillars. © It is go- 
verned by a Major, 7 Maſters , 16 Burgeſſes, a Recorder , Town. Clerk, Oc. 
enjoyeth ſeveral Immunirties, ſends Burgeſſes ro Parliament, and hath my 
. A viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, which are welt ſerved: wi 
roviſions, 
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Pensford , ſeared on the River Chuz, near its falling into the Avon ; a Pafoid: 
Townof good account, and much inhabiret] by Harters and Bakers, It hath 
a Merket on Tueſdays, which'is well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions, 
Glaſſerbury,” feated near the Toy; a good Town and hath a Market vii cleffmiuy: 
Tueſdays, is well ſerved' with Corn, Fowl, Fifh, and other Proviſions; 
This place is. of'n6te for its once famous and ſtately Abby of hy rag. 
=Y the 


where (as 'tis r ) the Body of Joſeph of Arimathea, whom 
Apoſile of the ſent into Britain to preach the Goſpel of Chriſt, lieth 
interr'd ; and here King Ines built « fair-and Nately Church; and in the 
Church-yard was the Sepulehreof King A>har. | 
Neat adjoyning;/ on a high- and ſteep Hill is placed s Tower, riow called 
Gtlafenbury-Tor \,” which cormandeth ' a great proſpet round- about, and 
ſerveth as a Land-mark to Seavtnen ; and on the tep thereof the laſt Abbot 
wes hanged by command of King Henry the Eighth, 
Bruton, ſeared on the River Brew ; a well built ard inhabited Town, of a Pur. 
trade for Clorhing, Searges, and Maulting, and hath a very great Market 
Proviſions, 8c. on Jatzrdays, The Town 1s graced with a very beautiful 
Church, hath a Fe School, founded by King ard the Sixth , and a moſt 
© Ie that hath rather the reſemblance of a Ccliedge than an. 
og 
{071 or Teovel, 4 Borough Town, governed by a Port-Reve, arid keeperh vil. 
Courts far the trial of Actions. Ir is _ on a River ſotalled , and hath a 
conſiderable Market on Fridays for Corn, Cheeſe, , Flax, and Pro- 
viſſns in grear plenty, raking its riſe from the decay of I/chefter , near ad- 
joyni Tt 
be er, « Town of great afiriquity , and in former times of as great ucfter. 
; for arthe of the Normans it wis ſo populous that it had 
init 107 Burgeſſes, and num 16 Pariſh Churches ; but at yo it hath 
but two Churches. It is a Town Corporate,govertied by « Baihff and 12 Bur» 
geles, bath the eleRion- of Parliament men, is the pldce where the County 
is kept, and hath a _ good Market on Wedneſdays, 


Tawnon , pleaſantly on the Tone, which is navigable for Bayges Twnten, 
within three miles of the Town, where it bath a fine Bridge. It isa vety fine, 
neat, and well-built Town, with ſpacious Streets, containeth 2 Pariſb 


Churches; is well inhabited both by Gentry and Tradeſmen, eſpecially C7o- 
thiers, who drive a conſiderable Trade for Searges and — being e- 
ſteemed the beſt Town in the County ; and its Markets , on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, are great, and well provided with Corn, Fleſb, FiſÞ, ahd Fotwl, 
It was Grmerly a Mejor Town, but at preſent a Baihrwick. 

Bridgwater, ſeated on a navigable River, over which it bath a fine Stove- widguar. 
bridge, Itis a large, well frequented and inhabited Borough Town, hath the 
eletion of Parliament men ; 18 governed by a Major, and other ſub-Officers ; 
was formerly '4 place of good account, having a Caftie and an Abby. Its 
Marker is on Thurſdays, which is well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions, and 
it1 the Summer ſeaſon with Carrie. - 

Mynehead, ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar ; a Borough Town, eleing Parliament Myrhed, 
mes, hath a very good harbour for Ships of s conſiderable burthen to ride in, 
_—_ place of ſome Trade, eſpecially into Ireland ; yet its -Market is but 
ſma 


nr Or it ie ſeated tnuch about the riidſt of Englond ; 
of a heal EIS = = eo pro! nier generally bar- 
avelly, or heathy, except on Rivers; yet 
_ ns in manuri 4, ie boaturls gv6d Caray any the 
t Heaths and Moors, and is tnade uſe of 
| an Inland County , yet by reaſon of the 
bark momento on lentifully furniſbed En ne. bh 
Country in general , are more Heaths, Moors, and w 
* ound, than in any County in _—_— as tv its bigneſs, inſomuch that 
2 you 
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Northern parts are &iby, and full of 
for ſeeding of Carrie : And al 
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1 YOu may g0.18he; {bole lengeh of; the, County: andifcer little but. ſos Beats 2nd 
5:4 butshefe are notwartout profit, 4s. breedibg: ſtore-of. aYhrep, Cones, 
and Deer, @as\wellias; pleaſure for, the :Gentleman;:/borb for\this Eo wkGen: 
..: 4nd Hownd; and tor Parks «nd Warrens few Counties doth exceed: iti), \The 
ommodities that this $bire affordeth. toothers, are Caltle ;1oThorp , Her (ap; 
er, Cheeſe, Wael, Bacon, oe lrey-wars, nhieſly ys Alablaſter, 
vx mo 274 277 1 4 
ry The namber of Parilbes. are 130, and ach _ Markes Towns, n many of 
WOEAAIHN UNEOIIAnEE te)» 21.3 nan apid nad ba ; Dinos 
LitchBuld, ztc a City an un it ont ina 

F Country, divided from Carb th ravages. -29ger nd zo 
Bridg es and Gawſey iſeys;- It is a Ci rept ly formerly" hd 
feld, —_ is, the Field of dead Podeas » which game it had«from - & great 
number of wor ny ; ſlain. 4 ha m——_— Perſerxt ios © gnd;\hers 
-....r Qſfwn, King of the Notthrmbers , having vanguihed the: Mercians, 


erected a Church, and madeit the: opal See-of porn onrarey, ,1Which 
ume was made an Archiepi id bil 3 - Hadvian, inthe Reign 
of King Offa, nn nts | This City is-well bailey, ig 
indifferent. large, copaning 3 Churches aſides its Cathidrat, aoau 


tiful and curious StruQture , un to which is the B:ſbops Palgee., ard 
The « (m—_) tha Streets 250 payed Ani well oedered;;-and is. + place 

much frequented by: Gentry, It is raed by-n: pace 5 ler falenid 

are elgRegourof 24 Rurgeſſes,) 8 dey, Ten Grit, veith 5 

and among its Inumunines fads Burgers 10 Parliaments! Go Markets .are 

on Tueſdays and Fridays, which are p entifully ſerved with Corn and} Provir 


L lions. 1 1 
Stafford. | Stoferd; well ſexxcd on the River Sowe- amonght « rieh! Meadow + + fol 
Town, indifierent lar wg. gn 4 Gharehet, hath #. Free Sehgal, 
and a fine ſquare Afgrtet:place, jn the Shrr#- Halls keps\for. > Apes 
aod Seſſions of the County ;- the Streets are 'paved and. welt ogder 
Houſes well built ; it is goyernedby 4 Major and Baygeſſes; hath a þ PR 


: TexwnCek, and 2 Serjeants at Mace." The Town enjoys: Immugities, 
bo, vi gefes to Parkament, is well ighabitcd and ;: and its Mar- 
- ape Sends, s well foeend with Corn, lefh,, nnd other Pro- 


New-Caftie ew Coll under Ling, ſeated on 4 lite Rivulbe; a large Town Corporate, 
| paverned: by. a Major,; Basliffs, and Rurgeſſes, bath a Conrt of Record, to 
old ptea.in all P Atteons under qo 4. and & ies Immuninies con 

Burgeſſes to Parliament, .' It hath a great-Market ex dendve for ray = 
- Her(es and with pleoty of ; and aftes ape pry Pere 


(or rather a Fair  harly fone + ay rem 14 134 52 
urtoxater, Uitaxater,: plea nearthe Banks of the Deve cnoagſtenralient 


eng, 1 The! nm Ny not very well yo re 
_ May 09 Yo ;- and its Market, which-i pun bg foruey tar 

f the greateſt in theſe parts of England for- Catthey Sheapy Pwine, "Bates, 
' Cheeſe Gors,,arndall-Provitions. 


Tamworth. Tamworth, CORO _ 50 th the Tamey which div rhe Tewn, op 
| t being in. t e in own At, 

pare is of good account Cthough not of rs as in former times = 

ing incorporated, governed by Bailiffs, a high Steward, under- Steward, Re- 

+ carder, "and other fb-Qdfieces, ſends Bury fe to Partizment \ and hath a 

prays Saran. ih I inhGmegt good forQoen and Repiriionty cad 

j19t i © and 

Talſal. Wall, ewe 09 Garped a Hi waa Tows Cargorate, oyerned 
by a Majan, hee. ſyb-OGicers,..haths Colirt of 1000) et. 4 

. Trade row nroſy Monyfactures made of Iron, an Naiks, Bridle-bits, Stirrups, 

Spurs, and allo Belows; Acye- mage; ingreat Pen; __ Marker, which is 
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built Houſes, and-its ay ge y paved; is much wequented by G#ntyy, 
hath;a acer Collegeate Church, andics Markey whichiizon Wedneſdiys; is ve- 
" ry caphderablettor6urs: , Carte, and Provi/ions, being eſteemed the ſecond 

Market Town in the County, LAM 0 (an) hve bas Avi ts vi 
101 guibs2! ogbind 1ict coiled nf 970 ,AY£ 
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SCF FOLK, #® County of. = various Soil 2d confequently-tath ſundry County of 
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Hater hampton, pleaſantly ſeated on a[Hikb,: beautifiee with reaforrable well 7>ehomrer. 


theand ManufaQures ; tho'Eaſters parts all 'atony) this Coils; 'antf for 327% << 


row 
: 6, mites Injand are generally\very bleak; bur heatrtry,)favidy ;"all"'of ſmall 
1 Mirand $vings,; <ndemployed in Tillage tor Rye; Feet )BAank] Hp, "arid 
for Sheep-walks. The more Inland part, commonly called High-Suffol4; 6v' 
the Wogd-lavdsyis pretty(level; icloſe and diery, and is made uſc of 'Thiefty for 
Dayriesyraning great trade tor their Puitorand Chreſr and the parts about” 
Bury are Champain, and affotferh greqtſtarecvt griin/ot all ſores} !7 
[4/is:4 County of = large exteng,. is well ftored with Rarks, watered with 
freſh Sereams, /andbleſt with. a/moſt heatthfuband ſweet Air, which makes it 
to be ſo well inhabited by Gentry, and is trided* unto\by! 27 'Marter Towns; 
and numbeeth:575 Parah Churches. . 909): by: COTS 


; bY?; | BY 
Ipſevie b, ſeared by the Baoks of the Ore}, near the place where tts freſh p/wich. 


Wattr and'falt meet , which--(with the Tide)ogives-it; rhe convenieney of a 
Key, \\Tis a place of, gteatamtiquity, and-was once fenced about witti 2 WalF 
or Rampier, which, Was thrown down by the Daner, It is at preſefit a'place 
of 'z large extebit, numbring} 12 Pariſh Chirches belides St.Georges Chapel ; 
and for its abundance of Streets, which are clean and neatly ordered; its 

pultyinefs and goed trade thaturs Intiabitants trive both by Sea "and Land), it 
may:be ran | r—_ eumber of Cities. - It-is\ # Town Corporate, well Privi- 
ledged, fe reeſes to Parliament ,, and lis' goyerned/ by 2 Bailiffs chofeti 
out of, 12 Pori-men, and 24, Common Courts; alſo xi Recorder, Town Clerk, 
and other ſub-Qfficers. | It: 15 well ſerved: with Proviſions, for beſides irs 
Shambles here: are, weekly 3 Markets, wiz. on#/Vedneſd{ays and Fridays, for 
Fiſb and Rutter, and on Satwdays for Provifions of all ſorts in great plenty 
And'this Fown.gavebirth to Carginal Wolſey, who here began a magnificent 
Gilledre, which thll bears Iusname. 1 1 1900 2 I NG 0D 9 


Bury, or St. Edmonds-Bury, ſo called from King Edywohd'the Martyr, here 27 


interr's, who was ſhot to death at Hoxoz by the Danes, for not renouncing the 
Chriſuan Farth,' This Town is very pleafamly ſeated, andiin an Airfo health- 
ful, chat makes: it to be much mhabited and frequemred by Gentry. - Ir is a 
Towntorporate, governed by an Alderman for ts chief 'Magiftratey beſides/a 
Recarder;and other fub-Officers, and fends its Reprefenratives'to Parlizmentl 
Iris of) a large extent; yet confiſteth but of ewo Pars CButcbes, hath well built 
Henſes; its Markbet-bill, Farr-fled, and Corn-Cyofs, are fpacious and handform 
but its. Streets arc il] paved} eltnefly occaſioned by the heavy Carriages' which 
come to: ts Markets on V Vedneſdays, which are much reſorted unto, bein 

the chief Marktt:Town in the: County for Grain ; and is alſo well furntſhe 

with freſh F:/b, Pigeons, wild Fowl,and moſt forts of Proviſions:! (This Town 
was famous for its Abdy,. which for fairneſs and Prerogatives exceeded all o- 
thers in England. i Hdre is kept the Quarter Seffions for the liberty of St, Ec 


mard ; andiin; tha {bbyryard ftands the Shire- houſe, where the Afſizes are 
ordinarily held for: the County: \ k9 ' | 
 New-Market Fa ed\ of. a well built Street z a great'thoron h-fare Nownarker. 


Town; full of Inns; irconfiſts of rwo Pari/ſkChurchers, the one in this y 
and qhe. cher in Gambrig/ivre 3 bux ns Map hr-place and Stet is willy 


Suffolk. Its Market iso-Taefdays, which'is well frequented and ſerved with 


Fifi, twilh Fas; and other/Provifions ; and by reaſon of | the ſeitnation of the 
Town near the ſpacious He//, which bears its name, fo: commodious for 
Harſexraces, | 2nd in « partof 'the' Country” ſo' fir for q—_ it is much 
_ unto hy his Majeſty, where he hath "his Palace, and'the Nobility and 

entry. A\'v 4) $4009 | 


Mildenhall, 


& 
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Mildrmball. 


Sadbury. 


Mailtigh. 


Stow- Market. 


woodbridge. 


Aldborough. 


Danwich. 
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M:ldenball, ſeated on a branch of the: Owſe ; = large Marker Town, 
with a fajr; Church, with a tall Steeple, and very ous} having diſtant 
Streets called Rows. (as Beck-row, rew,{c.) tothe Fenward ing 
tO it, as big.as ſome little Towns. It hath a well frequented Market (eſpeci- 
ally for Fi/b and wild Fow!) on Fridays, | | 

Sudbury, ſeated on the Stower, over which it hath a fair Bridge leading into 


graced 


. »Efex; anaocient, rge Town, containing 5 Pariſh Churches, and b 
a athens is well ion A bo rt<4 


reaſon of 13s trade frequented- - It is a Borowgh Town, elc- 
Ring Tarkament men, and is governed by a Major, 7 Aldermen, 14 Burgiſſer, 
and otherſub-Officers, Its Market, which is-on fawn, is well 

unto. 

Hadleigh,a large Town Corporatt, governed by a Major, Aldermen, Coun- 
el, We. bark the eecdmmederien of Jo Markets weekly, wiz. on Mondays 
very conſiderable for all Proviſions, TP Meat ; and a ſmaller on Satur 
days, Itis graced with a ſum ch, was 2 of great Trade in 
former . times for CZothings ; but at preſent hath loit much of its trade for 
Tur ky-ware, as alſo for Bays and Says. 

Stow-Market ſeated in the center of the County, and between the branches 
of the Gypp' or Orwell; a large and beautiful Town, with a ſpacious 
Church, .on- whole Steeple is a lofty Pinacle, not caſic to be parallel'd. Ithath 
a Market on Thurſdays, which is well ſerved with Prowſions and Retarl- 
wares; and the Eranc Trade of the Town is now in Tammeys, and other 
ings bare ng the only Town in the County conſiderable for that 
employment, 


a large Town,watered with ſeveral freſh Springs, having a 
ſant p | —_ Channel, chiefly at Hi bes tans eas Fore 
from the Main ; a Town of good T by Sea and Land; it is well ebough 
built, excepting the lowneſs of the oldeſt Houſes , and part of the Streets are 
well payed; it hath a fair Church, in which are ſeveral Motiuments. Its 
Market; which is on Wedneſdays, is of conſiderable reſort, and well traded 
unto for its Commodities, vs&. Pon/davis, Sack-cloth, Plank, Butter, Cheeſe, 
but chiefly for its Hemp. As to its Sea-trade, they have ſeveral Veſſels both 
reat and ſmall, which are imployed by them., and have here 4 or 5 Docks 
RE konael« Goof Tram, phtautly fared in « Dates large, loag; and 
,a OWN, antly ſeated in a ; 2 large, jan 
plain built Town, dot two or three Streets .of low Houſes "all'in 2 
row. Ata ſmall diſtance from this Town is Slaughden, where they have a 


. commodious Key, with Ware-houſes, or Fiſh-houſes, the only employment of 


the Towa being for Fi/b, —_ great conveniences for drying their North, 
Sea Fiſb; in which Fiſhing- , With alittle in the Coal-trade, they employ 
ſeveral Veſlels, but not ſo _ as formerly. It is a Town Corporate, governed 
by two Bazliffs, 10 Capital efſes, with 24 Inferiour, enjoyeth ancient 
Priviledges, and ſends its Repreſentatives to Parliameat. For their defence 
Sea-wards, they have about 20 great Guns planted. Its Market is on Jatur- 


. days, which is but ſmall, 


Dunwich, an ancient Town Corporate, ſending Burgeſſes to Parliament , 
and is governed by two Bailiffs, and other ſub-Officers, and hath a ſmall 
Market on Saturdays. It is a Town of great antiquity; being in the year 640 
made an Epiſcopal See by Felix the Burgundian, in the reign of William the 
Conqueronr ; it contained 236 Burgeſs, had a M:n7, ;andits Inhabitants were 
rich ; - but through the removal of its Eprſcopal See, and the encroachment of 
the Sea, which hath ſwallowed up g great part of it, and decay of its Shipping 
and Trade; it is rather the Remains of a Town, than one. | 
Bungay, (ufficiently watered by'the Waveney, which ſevereth it from Nor- 
folk Itis a good large Town, gn Pariſh Churches, one of which 
is fazr z| and between both, in the midſt of the Town, is to be feen the Ruins 
of a famons Nanvery. Its Market is on Thurſdays, which is great, and well 
reſorted unto, eſpecially by thoſe of \Norfolk. A 
Beckley, 
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Beckley, ſeared \alſo:on the Farveneyyn very large Town, having a confides 2419. 
rable, much trequented, and/ well fer ved Market: ors Satwr days, and hath a 
Pailage>-trade by. Water'to: Turwouthz:the! Town isbur: plain built, baving 


ſevexablThatched Houfes ;- but graced: ws a fair. _ 5 and) a © bulky tall 
Steepie, on a Hill, | DAB NN 


SUR RET, Onminel Q | thfferons Soil not avivfonil; (eſperintly in the County of 
midft;) yt he: parts near the Thames, which is pldirh: ant Champain,, isgrate- £079 fe- 
ful roche Husbahdinan ; 'andi the parts -xalled' Holrreſtale , byreaſorrof 'the 
aſpiring HiBs, Rrvers, Parks, 'Mradows, Grover,'and Fietdsy is4 place of 
| delight. The Air is very healraful. It 1s garniſhed with the Seats of ſeveral 

n, dad isbetter froredrwith Gbav than G2arm3! : 5 

—_—_ arc ſoarext agortP :Churabes , 0a hath. the accormedarion = 
- Market Towns i. ,£1,10qG I (7 7 N90: 

Soutbwark,ortthe \Botoughtof Sourbwat kh, on'the Sout-fde of the Thombs Sahwark 
oppalue'to the:Ciry of Lonavy, ro which wis Joyned b sAtately: > finth 
and-is a member thereof, . annexediby King ard the _— 
doth {till enjoy. ſeveral ofi 1 ent Privledges, / as Selecting Burgeſſes, boldi 
of, Rm withi/themſelves,&e>! 'Itis a place ; whicly for largeneſs'of goc 
Buildings, \and1 quantirieg-of' Inhabitants, may. be: ranged with Ciries ; eri- 
joying'a gD0c Trade, and is welkreſorteq unto; i: 554 4) DING. . 

: Gro34on, ſeatcd low , neartie: Sprivgtheat of the! River Wanglte; \and ina 2 Cotes 
manner begirt with aſpiring. Hills , which for the moſt part are-well es 
with Wood, of: which greax fioreof Charcoa is made; for whichthis 
of note. It is a. Jarge Town,'Jignified with the Sear of rhe' Ar of 
Camerdwry, isbedutihed with a! lace and Riie Churthip hath an Hoſpital for 
the relief of Poorpeople, nds FreeSeboot forthe Bupation vf:iYooth, ' The 
Townisilarge; its Houſes well built, andirs Marker,/\which is on regen jo. 
is conſiderable, and well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions 1, i 01 4 

From this Town to. Farn/umirunnerths. ther Dowys called? Bavuftead. 
ym which aordeth great: diverſion Tor! \Bewllingy Hontingy amd Moſes 

£55 \\ (8g 
Kingſton; alarge and ancient Wo Gytaiatd ride Vo lar Stncubaniaied, Kingfton; 
and. ys chiet note: for being);the place; where! Cupon rm open a 
Market-place)-ftood the Chair of Majeſty:, where A5:h\/ſtui, | Erkdired, and 
Edwin , were Crowned Kings ,' and receryed theip Imperial” Seapeers, from 
whence tis ſaid the. Town'took its name, being before/called:Moneferd; * Ig ris 
pleaſantly ſeated onthe Banks| of rhe Thaties, over which it hath a'fair Bridge 
which leadeth to-Kingflonwick in Midgleſex, abour's mile ſtom 0n- 
Courts the Paluce of his Majeſty: Its Houſes are well built , ant hath feveral 
Inns and Taverns ; it is the uſual place for the Af} m—_ and its Market on 
ry ee conſiderable:for Corn and Proviti PHI 077480 013 

[Rexgate, ſeated-in the Vale: of Homexzale, of note for its bloody/Bartles Reygatt. 
bere.tought againſt the Daves, in which they 7 were vanquiſhed an —_— for 
its 2Ncient , but /ruinated Caſi/egwhere (in.the midſFof alargerCourt) there 
is a Vault of a\great depth and h, avthe end of ' which is 2 fonoibhs Rootn, 
where-( accordingto report) the Baroxs metin Council, in ry aw r War _— 

Fob. Here a Falors. Earth dug up in"great plenty.” It p 


Town, which ſends Burgiſſes' to, Parliament, and' hath a very: Savers 
Market on Tueſdays, being welbferved with'Corn and Proviſions4i>t16i! « ; 

far fromthis Town are \Blecheugidy' and Gatton, 'rwo ancierit Borough 
Towns, which eleQeth x Vane; once places of good —_—_— eſpe- 
cially Gatton 15. 

Guilford, no leſs pleaſamly than commodiouſly ſooked, on the River Wey, cuulfrd. 
which is navigablefor es , very commodious to- the; Inhabirdnts for t 
conveyance, of their by water» to London. It 15 an ancient: Borough 
Tows; governed ys Mos and orher ſub-Officers, hath the election of Par- 
lament men , and was a. place of a larger extent. when the Eng/;ſb-Saxor 
Kings had their Palace here, than now it is; yet 1s it a fair, neat, well built, and 
large 
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3% large Towni, containing three: Paryh Cherches ,, one of which” is 'a fair 
Strutupas Tt.is « place well inhabited and. frequented, where the Aſizes are 
oft kept ;1 nd as ſeated on: a Higt>road, 1s. well furniſhed with Tnns and Ta- 
verns for the receptian.of Travellers ;. and its Market, whith is on Saturdays, 
is of good Account, and well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions. | 

Farnhan. Farnham, ſaid to be fo called from the great ſtore of Fern here growing, 

1. 417202 It 18:4 godd-Town, feated.on the River Hey, of note for being the place where 

v1 King £//redq with a:fmall Power)ſubdued the Danes with:a great ſlaughter ; 

+ ad for4t3 ſpacious Caſtle, highly ſeated; - It bath'agreat Market on! Saturdays 
forall Proyiſions, bubahicfly Oats and Barley.. i 


2 1! 1H | | 
"IRONS of SUSSE X, a large: County; in form long and narrow, \which, with its 
©: te, extent, bounds, divifen into Rapes, i ſcituation, 8c, may appear by the Table. 
{cribed. The Ar, though clouded with Miſts and thick Vapours, whicts- ariſe from the 
2 es, Yet isit good:and healthful, + It is well watered with Rivers, which fall 
into.the-S64;, which waſhethirs Southern parts ;-and although its Sea-Coaſtis of 
ſolarge ad extent , g&t-it is but thin»of Harbours, and thoſe not very good, 
| briog dangprous for<xftudnce byreaſon of its Racks and Shelwes. | 
} The Soukss fertit::/the:8ea-Coaſt called the Downs is hilly;) but/ very plea- 
-fant, and feedeth goodflore of /Cattle: + The North-part is overſhadowed with 
Woods and Groves, where (in tunes paſt) was-that famous 'Wood Andra: 
+4. £vald; :beingabout 125 miles in'length, and 20'inbreagthy! and:in theſe parts 
tare. many;frov-Myngg.om vo oo! elH aruwots rw 7 M320 
-: "The Comtnoditien thit this County. affordeth ; are; Irot\unwrought, and 
iwrought into Gus, Er. Corn, Cattle, Sheep, Wook and Wool.:: : 9100 
1: ThisCoumty is fevertdanto biRapes, all which traverſe the $h;re, andhave 
each of: them their particular River,' Foreſt. and Caſtle ;- and in theſe:Rapes 
are 65 Hilndreds, in. which are/nunibred 312 Farryb Churches; and is traded 
unto by 16 Market Towns. f bag nt) ii bovis ! P 
\- In Chicheſter Rapeate 7 Hundredsand-its' chief places are, 197 
chick; - Chicheſter, ſeated on the Banks of: the Levant, | whichoar: a ſmall diſtance 
| falleth into the Sea, It is an indifferent large City, containing 5-or 6 Parif 
»11u:11; Churches befides its Cathedral x it.is\ graced with -Buildings and ſpacious 
(Streets, :eſpecially the 4 Which 'kead- from the 4 tes of its Wall, and ctoſs 
lone another at the Marfer-place, which is a fair Stone-Building , fiiſtained 
with Stover PiNars. Itis dignified with an Epiſcopal See, /and Seat of « Biſhop. 
At is a City 'endowed with many Priviledges, electeth Parliament men,” is 'go- 
werned: by: a! Major, Aldermen, Recorder, with ſub-Officets; 'is a place of 
-pretty.good Trade, and its Markets, on Wedneſdays and Suturdays, are well 
> 0 66 7 NY and all forts of Proviſions, both -Fleſb, Fiſ, and 
[ 1&7, Q) | BAS TL 
Nigh unto this City is Se/ſey-I/ſe , or rather 'a Peninſula,” as being almoſt 
with theSea and its Arms and Branches , at preſent- of chief 
note forlitsCock/zs and Lobſters, here taken in great.plenty ;:but in former 
-rime was'of note for its City ſocalled, now deyoured by the Sza, where there 
.was es 0 See, which afterwards was removed to Chicheſter.” | 
Arndt, 1: Arundel, pleaſantly ſeated near a Foreſt ſo called, and on the Banks of the 
Arum, over which it hath a Bridge. It is an ancient Borough Town, govern- 
£d by a Major, and ſub-Officers, and amongſt its Immunities ſends Burgeſſes 
to Parliament; it was Gnce of note; for its ancient 'and ſtrong Caſtle, which 
flouriſhedin the time of the Saxon Empire, The Town is indifferent large, 
and its Houfes well built, and hath-a Market. - 7 0 
miſe Horſham, ſeated near St. Leonards Foreſt , ſaid to be ſo called from Hovſa, 
" :-4.,5 Brotherit6 Hengsft,' who were the firſt Leaders of the Eng/ifh Saxons into 
_ _whisIſle.;vItis 2 large Borough Town, governed by Buaitiffs, ſends Burgeſſes 
to Parliament, 1s the-place where the County Goal 15 kept, as alſo the Aſizes ; 
and hath-a.yery great Market on)Saturdays for Corn and all forts of Provi- 


ſions, eſpecially Fow/, which is bought up by Zoygor Haglers. 
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of ſome Trade, and would be more, had it but a good harbour for Ships. It is 
a Town Corporate, governed.by a Conſtable and Burgeſſes, .cleteth Parlia- 
ment men, but hath not.the benefit of a Market. 


Lewes, ſcituate on the banks of the Arun; a Town of good antiquity, :,».,. 
- where King Athei/ſtan appointed the Mintage of his Money. It is a Town 


Corporate , governed by 2 Conftables , enjoys ſeveral Immunities, eleterh 
Parliament men, and hath a very -good Market for Corn and Proviſions on 
Saturdays, This Town for fairneſs of, Buildings and Streets, populouſneſs of 
Inhabitants, both of Gentry and Tradeſmen, andlargeneſs, numbring 6 Pa- 
rib Churches, and having large Suburos, may be elteemed one of the 'beſt 
Towns in the County. 

At the entrance: of the. River Aran into the Sea, is Newhaven, of late 
made Myrerty ſecure Harbour for Ships, which hither put in in Foul weather, 
which theſe Seas are ſubject unto. 


Eaſt-Grinſted, ſeated on.an Eminence ; a ſmall Borough Town on the con» Griafted. 


fines of the County towards Surrey, is graced with a fair Church, hath the 
elefion of Parliament men, is governed by a Baikiff and Burgeſſes, is the 
place where the Aſizes are often held, and hath a good Market on Thurſ- 
days. 


Winchbelſey, of good antiquity, and once of far greater account than now wincbe//y. 


it is, and thar occalioned by the Szas unkindneſs in-torſaking 'it ; yer doth it 
Nill enjoy its Priviledges, as keeping of Courts, in being a Member of one of 
the Cingue-Ports, in ſending Burgeſſes to Parliament, and by _—_ 
by a Major, (whois Lord of Tarmouth for the F:ſbing-Trade Furats. 
The Town is ſeated on a Rock or ſandy. Cliff, and on an Inlet of the Sea, 
where it makes 4 Cataradts, and were its Haven not choaked up it would be a 
place of Trade. It was formerly a large Town, numbring 48 Pariſo Churches, 


- which are. all reduced to ruin except-one,, and ifs Buildings alſo: waſted 'and 


ruinous for want of Inhabitants, fo that its Market is riow difuſed. 
Rye, one of the C:nque-Port Towns, which began to flouriſh upon the des ze. 
cay of Winchelſey, being walled about. (where the Cliffs defend it not) in the 
Reign of King Edward the Third. Itis at preſent a fair and well-built Town, 
wick paved Streets ; is well inhabited and frequentgd,, chiefly by F:/ber-men, 
being of note for its excellent Herrings here taken , and for being the ready 
Port-Town to Normandy. It is governed by a Major and FJurats ., hath a 
commodious Haven, and. hath weekly 2 Markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, which are very well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions. | 


Haitings, of good antiquity, being Incorporated , governed by a Major ##i«c* 


and Jwrats, is one of the ws => for: enjoys large Immunities , andis of 
note for being the place where Wilkam the C our ſet up. his Fortreſs at 
his Landing at Batver-hith, not far diſtant,* where he cauſed his Fleet to be 
burnt, . It-15a large Town., containing 2 Par Churches , chiefly compoſed 
of as many Streets, in eachof which there being a Church, and its Markets on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays are well reſorted unto, and ſerved with- Corn and 
Proviſions, efpecially F:/b , which is here-had in great plenty. As tothe ſci- 
tuation of this Town, it is couched between 2 high Cliff Sea-wards, and as 


| high a Hill Land-wards. - 


The County of WARWICK, ſeated (as it were) in the midſt or heart of County of 
the Kingdom, and participates with-her in the beſt, both for richneſs of Soil, 7 ___ 


purenels of Air, and pl to its Inhabitants. 

It may be divided mnto-two- parts, the one called Fe/don , and the other 
Woodland, and theſe are in a manner ſeparated by the River Avon, which in « 
crooked Ig renters through the County. That called Fe/Jon is more 
Champaio, affording rich Meadows, feeding ſtore of Cattle, and is exceed- 
ing grat | to the Husbandman in their Crops of Corn : That called Wood- 
land, of old Arden, took its name from the great plenty of Wood, which is 
now much waſted by the Iron-worksr, and this =m is more ungrateful to the 
Husbandman. y 
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New S$horham, ſeated on an Arm of the Sea, which renders it.to be a place Sh-rban. 
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Coventry. 


Vp arwick. 


Stratford. 


Bromichan. 


County of 


weſtmoreland 
deſcribed. 


E\N/G'L'A N D. 


It is ſevered into 5 Hundreds (in which are numbred 158 Par;ſh Churches) 
and is traded unto by 17 Market Towns. 

Coventry, well ſeated for an Inland City, being eſtcemed the chief place of 
Trade in theſe parts ; a place very well inhabired and frequented, and the 
more for the great quantities of G/oaths here made and vended. It is a fair, 
neat, and large City, rm. —_ Churches , of which that of St. M;- 
chael and the Holy Trinity, are lottily built, and is beautified with good Build- 
ings and well ordered Streets, and its Croff mote lately repaired) is com- 
poled of curious work, and delightful tobehold. Here it was that Gogrva, 
wifeto Leofrick, Earl of 'the Mercians, for the purchaſing the Citizens free- 
dom, and to be caſed from thoſe heavy Taxes which he impoſed upon them 
for ſome Offence , about Noon-day rode naked through the chief Streets of 
the City. It is a place which enjoyeth ſeveral Immunittes, being a County in- 

te of it (cif, having within” its Liberties ſeveral Towns; is governed 
by a Major, 2 Sheriffs,and other ſub-Officers'; keeperh Courts for the bearing 
of Cauſes and trial ot Felons,having a Goal 'for Offenders,and ſendeth Bargeſſes 
toParhament. It is a place well terved with Commodities, and its Market on 
Fridays, 1s very great Br Corn, Cattle, Proviſions $c. 

Warwick, a Town of great antiquity, ſaid robe built by Gurgunſtus almoſt 
,q00 years before the birth of Chriſt; and in the time of the Romans it was in 
a very flouriſbing condition, large and populous , where they kept a Garriſon, 
which was aBand of Dalmatian Horſemen. Iris at preſent a Town of good 
account, feated on a ſteep Rock, and waſhed on the River Avon, over which it 
hath a ſtrong and well-built- Stove-Bridge. It is indifferent large, containing 
2 Pariſh Churches (beſides ſeveral demolifhed ;) its Houſes are'well builr, irs 
Streets well-ordered and large ; hath a ſtztely Marter-houſe, enjoyeth n good 
Trade, chiefly for Mawr , and is the place where the Aſizes and general 
Seſſions for the County are kept. Tr 4s governed by a Major, 12 Brethren, 
24 Burgeſſes, a Recorder, with fub-Officers, Amongſt its Immunities eleQeth 
Parliament men; and its Marker, which 'is on Saturdays, is very great for 
Corn and Proviſions. _- 

Near unto this Town is Gwy-Ci:ff, moſt pleafantly ſeated amongſt Groves 
and freſh Streams, where Guy of Warwick is ſaid to have built a Chapel; and 
after = had left off his exploits, here led an Hermetical life, and was here 
interr'd. 

Stratford, ſeated on the Avon, over which it hath a fair Stone-bridge, ſu- 

ſtained by 14 Arches. It is a good large Town, having for Divine worſhip 
two Churches, is well inhabited, enjoyeth a conſiderable Trade for Mas/t here 
made, and hath a Market on Thurſdays, which is very well ſerved with Corn 
and Proviſions; 
- Bromicham , ſeated very dry on the fide of a Hill; iris a large and well 
built Town, very lous, mucH reſorted unto, and enjoyeth a very great 
trade for Iron and See} Wares and Tools- here made; alſo for $24d/es and 
Bridles, which find vent at Londoy, Ireland, and other parts ; and its 
Market is on Thurſdays, which is very conſiderable for living Cattle , Corn, 
Maxlt, and Proviſions, beſides the ManufaQures of the Town. 

At Newenham-Regss is a Spring , whoſe Water (if drunk with Fa/r) loof- 
neth ; and if with Jzg2r, bindeth the Body ; 'and is faid to be very Sovereign 
againſt T/lcers, Impoſihumes, and the Gout. 


The County of WESTMORELAND, 1o called, as lying amongſt 
Moors, and high F:0s or Fells, generally of a barren Soil, ad very Moun- 
tainous, but not without many fruitful Valleys both for Tillage and Paſturage ; 
and is well watered with freſh Streams. 

Here are ſeveral Meeys and Lakes, as Winder- Meer, which is the greateſt 
ſtanding water in Ezgland; Rydale-water, Eflter-water, Greſmere-water, 
Kent- Meer, Ulles-water, Brother-water, Hnwſe-watey, and others. 
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\ This County is divided or ſevered into two Barones, vis; Kendaly Bu- 
rouy, which 1s divided into the Wards of Kendale and Lonſdale; andthe 
other Barony, called the Barony of Weſtmoreland,, is divided into Eaft-Ward 

Weli-fard andof theſe norder.  . | a; ole ner dag: 

Kirby-Lonſdale, or the Church-Town in Lonſdale,, ſeated on the Lin, over Krh-Loſdet. 

which it hath a large Jtone-bridge, and in a rich Vale, . It is a lar eand well 
built Town, 4; nas with a tair Church; a well-igbabited and frequented 
Town both to Church and Market, «ſtcemed the greateſt in the County. gext 
t6 Kendale ; and its Market on Thurſdays is well ſerved with Proviſions, and 
traded unto for C/oth, | ' | Ys 
. Kendale, or Kirby-Kendale ; a,very fair; large , well-built, inhabited. and X44 
frequented Borough, and Market Torwn,- which tor. good Buildings, largenefs, 
neatne(s, and good Manufactures is the chief inthe, County. . 1s is a place of 
a conſiderable Trade, the people much addidting, themſelves to Traffick; not 
only in their old ManufaQture of, Corpes and courſe Woollen Cloth ; but of. | C 
in Driggets, Serges, Hats, Worſted-Stockings, Wc, 10 the much enriching t 
Town and adjacent parts. It.is moſt pleaſantly ſeated ina Valley,ſo called, 
among(t Hills, and on the River. Cas or Kent, over which it hath two fair 
Stone-bridges, beſides one of Wood, which leadeth to the Caſtle, now rui- 
nous, . The Town is built in form of a Croſs, and is beautified with a fair and 
large Church, ſuſtained by five rows. of Pillars, with ſeveral A ents ; 
near unto which is a Free- School, well endowed ;- and to this Church belongeth 
12 Chapreis of Eaſe, As to the Government of this Town, it' is committed to 
the care of a Major, 12 Aldermen, zo Common Council-men, a Recorder, 
Town Clerk, and two Attorneys , who attend their Seftons and Courts of \Re- 
cord. Here are belonging to this Town 7 Companies, viz, Mercers, Shear- 
men, Cordwainers, Tanners, Glovers, Taylors, and Pewterers, each having 
their Haſ or place of meeting; and for the accommodation of its Inhabitants 
_ a very great Market for Corn, living-Cattle, and Proviſions , on Satur- 

ays. ; , 

Apleby, of note for its ſcituation and-antiquity , being for the moſt part Oe 

circled with the River Eden; but ſo flenderly,peopled with idle Inhabitants, 
and the Buildings ſo mean, although of late much amended, that were it nor 
for the Aſ/izes and Seſſions here held, it would be little better than a Village. 
Ir isa very ancient Town Corporate, governed by. a, Major, and 12 Aldermen, 
with ſub-Officers, enjoys large Immunities ,- ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament, 
and is diſcharged irom paying Toll in all places, except Londox and Tork. 
Here is an P___ or Alms-houſe erected, and liberally endowed by the Lady 
Clifford for the relief of 13 decaied Widows, who are called the Mother and 
her 12 Siſters, The Market is here kept on Saturdays, which is well ſerved 
with Corn and Proviſions, 

Kirby-Stevens,; beautified with a fair Church, ſeated near the Hills towards X"#-Stqbenz- 
Tork/ſvire. It is a good and well known Town, which of late is much improved 
by the trade of making Stockings, and hath a good Market on Fridays, 

At S$:.41nmore, a great Hill, is « Croſs ſaid to be ereted upon a Peace conclu- 
ded between William the Conquerour and Malcolme King of the Scots, and 
that by the ſaid Place each Kingdom ſhould know their limits; and on this 
Stone-Groſs which is called Ree-Crofs, that is, the Groſs of Kings, was engra- 
ven the Arms of the Kings, on the South-ſide thoſe of England, and on the 
North thoſe of Scotland. 


WILT-SHIRE, an Inland County , no leſs fertil than delightful. Its county of 
Northern parts hath deleQable Hills, well clothed with Woods and watered 
with freſh Streams, amongſt which is the 1s, which ſoon becometh the chief 
of the Kingdom. Its Southern parts are more even, and exceeding fertil in 
Corn and Graf, feeding great flocks of Sheep ; and are alſo well watered with 
the Avon, Willy, and Alder ; and. the midſt of the County is plain and level, 
bearing the name of Sulabury- Plain, which. is a large traRt of, ground which 

tecdeth good flocks of Sheep, « | ; 
2 n 
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the idſt of this Cortory is a D/Be called Wa#ſd#be, which 'rettneth me- 

pe ed 

oh bo 


ace of ſome wortder ; Heing ſaid to be made for 
of the Mercian? front thet of the Weff-Saxons ; 
permerit- of thelr Domini 
#ttle with GCroſred the 
V both quitted the Field with equal loſs. © * 
- "This County o divile@into/29 Hundeds, in which art ſeated 304 Parifs 
—_— and; hath for tlic tion of the Inhabitants'26' Market 


% 
bo 


b Salubury, a City of reat antiqui , being the Seat of the Ros: - It is 
Aa OS Een 


our ot the Old; which was ſeated on 
—_— _ beit! BUOPLERL ength and War ; yet honoured with 
wm Zpifcopal See, and a fair Catbedr af: City of New Sarwn'is pleaſantly 
feited'on a River, whoſe Sttoliths cortrhotiouſly water its Streets, Which are 
tpe and ſpacious. It is beautified with fair Buildings; and-irs* MarHey of 
uthedy at 15 4 (tarely Strofture; having as many Dodts 'for entrance as Months 
in the year, as miany Windows: as Weeks; and as many Pillars (great and 
fmall}as Days in'the year; mg Sarde re ſheweth it ſelf from a great 
diſtance z near upto Which is the Biſbops Palace * then its' Town-HaP, ſeated 
in a ſpacions May ter-place; is fait Biilding, This City (amorgft'tts Immmus 
nitics) fends Pargeſſes to Parliament, ig a place well inhabited an vented, 
enjoyeth a good c, andits Markets, which are on Txe/days and Saturdays, 
ate very confiderable for Corn and Proviſions '7 and for living Cattle on 


_ City is encompalled with open Fields and Plains, where (at about 
6 mites diſtance) is that wonderful piece of work called Sone-Henge, com- 

ed of great and unwronght Stones , ſome being 28 foot- high, and 7 broad, 
and fo laid thwart one 4hother that jr is wonderful ro behold. ' And theſe 
"Sores are faid to be thus raiſed by the Britains, as a Monumental Sepulchre 
of the Vertue and Manhood of Ambroſius Aurelianus, who took upon him 
the Imperial Purple-Robe of Britainin the declenhon of the Roman Empire, 
ſuccoured his lang - Arm Aw by the aid of that warlike Aribur 
repreſſed the furious rage of the y , vanquiſhing powerful Armies, and 
inthe end, in the laſt Bartel fought on this Plain, loſt his life, 

Wilton, well watered with the Willey and another River; a Town in for- 
mer time of ſuch great note that-it was the chief in the County, and was dig- 
nified with an Ep:ſcopal See, had a Monaſtery and enjoyed great Immunities ; 
but at preſent it is become a ſmall, mean Borough Town, eleting Parliament 
men, is the place where the K»jghrs of the Shire are choſen , where the 


"Sheriff keeps his Monthly County-Conrts ; yer hath but a ſmall Market on 


Fridays. 

Devizes, ſeated near Blackmere- Foreſt; a Town of greater note and 
ſtrength in former times than at preſent, being defended by a powerful Caſtle ; 
yet is it alarge Town, being well inhabited and traded unto for divers Com- 
modiries, efpecially for Mau/t ; It hath the eletion of Parliament men , and 
its Market, which is on Thurſdays, is very conſiderable for Horſes, Cattle of all 
ſorts, Corn, Proviſions, and divers other Country-commodities. 

Chipnam, ſeated on the Avon, a Borough Town, elefting Parliament men, 
and hath a noted Market for Corn and Proviſions on Saturdays. 

Marlborough,ſeated on the Kenet near Savernake» Foreſt and Aldburn-Chaſe, 
and in a Chalky Soil, a Town of great note in former times, where there 
was a Parliament held, and a Law made for the ſuppreſſing of 'all Tumults 
called the Statute of M2y/borowgh, And here was once a ſtrong Caftle be- 

ing to John Siraamed Sas Terre, whowas after King of England. It is 


' at preſent a good, large, and well built Borowgh Town, cleQting Parliament 


enen, is governed by a Major and Burgeſſer, and hath a very conſiderable 
Market Be Carn, Marte Proviſions, Butter, and eſpecially Cheeſe on Saturdays. 
—_— place are divers Stones, ſome of a vaſt bigneſs pitched up 
anen 
Swindon, 
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fapCors and. Proviſions an Saturdansr'.; 


| The County of CReta, pt Py fr al Com of 
pallroge, Dn good une r= _ _— 
yr 


Daſpiring Till, Hills, 
bers, terleg,fSc. - eli = alleysrun t vS many MAb hih 
ſo plencifully water the County, as the Severn, Avon, Salwarp, 8c. 
This Shire hath ſuch great-abund wats, that even; the Hedg-yow ET IOTA 
and lg gbware are beſet therewith, Fruits are. ſtee to all Paſepgers 3 ---...; 4514 
here- Sider and Perryis had in ae rea pion, as B ec n,' Here 


fn many SJuls-Pits or Wiches, High priz; 
Salt for the Gyntr/es Table, Ws ory wh rag % rdgels, imi- 
tateth Loaf-Sugar. prac Ghomg 

This Covnty.is ſevered into 5 Hundreds, in which are ſeated 45% Pariſhes, 
and i traded unto by 14 Market Towns. | 

Worcefter, noleſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly Fated onthe Severn, VET moreeftrr. 

which ir hath afait Srove-Bredge, witha Tower upon... It is a Lity of great 
antiquity, ſaid to be built by the Rowdss, the better to ſecure-themlelves tr 
the Britains, who were Maſters of all beyond the Sewers, arid was held in 
go0d repute in the time of the Danes wn Saxons; and abyough, it. hath re- 
ceived ſo many. ſhocks of ill fortune by Fire and Sword, yet is it a pay A 
good largeneſs, numbring 9 Pari/b wa ap beſides Se.Mich pulgP.x 
thedral, 2 ſtacely Struqure, in whoſe Qurire are ſeveral Polk 1 be 
This Cit y epjoyeth ample Immunities , el tech Parliament men, 5 
with the See mw a Biſbop, is governed by a Major, Sheriff, 6 Aldermen, 24 
principal C:1;44n7, with 48 leſs , called Common-Conncil-men,z Chamber lains, 
a Recorder, Town Clerk, with fub-Officers ; is graced 'with good Buildin and 
well ordered Streets, is well inhabited, enjoyeth a good Trade, eſpecially for 
Clothings, here made in great quantities, and its Markets on Wedneſdg i 
Fridays, and Saturdays, are very conſiderable , cſpecially thar on Satur: | 
Rediedg Cattde, Corn, heh, bb and all Proviſions, which are bere bad at 
eaſie rates. + 

Eveſholme, ſeated ona Hil, ariſing from the River Avon, which almoſt en- Eveſholme, 
4:6, foun it, where it hath Stone-bridge. This CK Was * note for j Tar 


«Sg © * 


ma Ss be called the Granary of theſe parts, 
oitoich', ſeated on: the River Sa/warp; a pretty good Bailiwick Droitwich, 


Town, but its Market (which: is on Fridays) is but This Town.is of 


great note forits S2/t-Pits. or Wiches,. having three Fountains that afford 


great plenty/bt Water for rbe meding of Sale , which is cxxcliogs white _ 
r 


good; for winiokHera | is drovea good Trade. 


Nurbridge, 
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Stur brillge feated of x Flar, and off the Srowey,over which it hath a Bridge ; 
it isa and well-built Town » hath the accommodation of 'a'Fc Free! 
School, with a Library, and its Market on Fridays is well furniſhed with Cz»; 
Proviſions, und Fwine. : (130 _- L | | 2.0 ART, 1 | 
* Kidderminſkir, ſeated onder a Hill, and 6n the'Stvern, whet© the Stowsy 
toſerh ir fetf,/Aividing the Town in twain; art Bailiwich-Town,- betas 
fified with a fair Church,” hath welk-built Houſes, *}$well inhabited; ahYimuch 
traded unto for its Stuffs called Kidierminſter-Steffs; and its Market, whiek 
is on Thur ſdays, is conſiderable for Cir n, Caitle P rivifions inc everal Country- 


commoderies.: * Fm 
Bewdley, a Bailiwick-Town, which ſends'Purgeſſes to Parliament, ples- 
ſantly ſeated on the Severn, and near the Foreſt of Wire, which in former 


Bewdley-Caps, here made , th a Market oh Saturdays, chiefly confidel 
rable for Barly. a | | 640 Va Wy 


time was a place of wo r Seooc reſorted unto. + Tt 'i$'a neat bnd 
' well-buife Town, 8. ver 2 a e for Maw/t; Leather,ard Caps, called 


- 


 TJOR XKSH TRE, thelargeſt County in England, being above 300 miles 


w&delcrib'd. it compats ; apd although thus RR, | for the generality is indifferent fertil; 
: / 


| d pletity of Carte, ,and F:ſþ'; for if one part is ſom 
Hinds, barren, other parts make amends: and: although -there are greas 
ſtore of Herbs and Moors, which are barren ground, yet are they profitable 


to the Inhabitants for the feeding of Cattle. 
In this County the Romans had ſevera! Stations; and here were abundance 


of Abbeys, Manaſteries, and Religions Houſes, riiany of which were of great 


4 note, equneney and wealth. 


" The chief Manufactares of this Shire, are Stockings , Alum, Fett, Lime, 


Knives, Pins,$c. but above all Cloth in great plenty. | | 
" It is ſevered into three diſtin parts, called the North-Riding, the Eaft- 
Riding, and the aly rus 1 which ſaid Ridings or Parts are ſubdivided into 


26 Wapontacks, or Hundregs, viz.the North into Eleven, the E2# into Six, 
and the Wef# into Nine; and in all theſe Vapontacts are numbred '56 3 Pariſb 
Churches, beſides abundance of Chapels of Eaſe , by reaſon'sf the largeneſs 
'of the Pariſhes, many of the Chapels being as large as Pariſhes in other 
parts of England: 1 

* The North-Riding of Torkſbire may not improperly be divided -into Rich- 
mond/bire ; Cleaveland, a fertil part ; North- Allerton, and Blackmore, ve- 
ry Mountainous , Craggy , and Mooriſh. The chief places in this Riding 
'are, = | 
 Tork, which next to Londonclaimeth the Priority of all others ia the King- 
dom ; a place of great antiquity and fame, having 1ts riſe from the Romans, 
who had it.in ſuch great eſteem, that Severus their Emperour had here his 


' Palace, and here ended his days, and had thoſe- Funeral Rites folemnized on 


- Cathedral or Minſter, a miſt fia 


his Corps according to their cuſtom. And here F. Valerius Conſtantivus, fur- 
named Ch/orss, bid adue to the World, and in his room his Son Conffantine 
was here aimed Emperour. Nor did this City thus flouriſh-only- inthe 
time of the Romans, but was of great repute in-all ſucceeding Ages, and 
hath in all the revolutions and changes under the Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
thans, preſerved irs ancient luſtre, and is at preſent a fair, large, and beautiful 
City, adorned with many ſplendid Buildings , both publick and private ,. is 
very populous, much reſorted unto, and well inhabited by Gentry and wealthy 
Tradeſmen, and numbreth about 30 Pariſh Churches and Chapels, beſides: its 
( tel Structure dedicated to St. Peter. Amongſt 
— every Buildings - of note theſe may be taken notice of; The Bſbeps- 
Patace ; its Chaptey-Honſe,a curious piece of ArchitetFure ; the Princes-Houſe, 
called the Manor ; and the Courts of Fudicature, held for rhe Neighbouring 
Marches, according to that of Ludlow. - It is a City and County within it 
ſelf, enjoyerh large Immunities, ſendeth Burgeſs to Parliament , is governed 


by a Mayor, 12 Aldermen cladin Scarlet, 2 Sheriffs, 12. Common C —_ 
8 Cham- 
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$ Chamberlains, a Recorder, Town Clerk, Sword-Bearer, and Common Sey« 
jeant, with other ſub-Officers. Ir is a place of great ſtrength, being well for- 
tified, and encloſed-with a ſtrong Wall, on which are many Turrets or Watch. 
houſes, and hath for entrance 4 Gates and 5 Poſterns. Its ſcituation is no leſs 
pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated on the Owſe , which ſevereth it in two 
parts, but joyned together by a fair Sone-6bridge ; and to conclude, its Markets 
on Thurſdays and Saturdays are yery conſiderable, and well ſerved with Fleſb, 
Fiſh, Fowl, Sc. as arc'its Shambles on the Week-days with Proviſi- 


ONS. & 
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Malton, or New-Malton, ſeated on the Derwent, over which it hath a good iter. 


Stone-bridge. It is compoſed of two Towns, the New and the 0/4 Malton, 


and both containing 3 Parsſb Churches; it is a place well inhabited, and ac- _ 


commodated with good Inns, hath weekly rwo Markets, on Tiveſdays and 
Saturdays, which is one of the beſt in the County- for Horſes, living Cattle, 
Proviſions, and moſt Cent, __—_— Cienſils for Husbandry; 
and as a Borough Town (which is but meanly. built) eleRteth Parlrament 
men, 


Pickering, or the Honour of Pickering, a pretty good Town, belonging to Pickering. 


the Dutchy of Lancaſter, hath a famous Old Caftie (now ruinous) in which 
they keep their Courts for the hearing of Cauſes under: 4o 5. in the ſaid Ho- 
ot, which includeth ſeveral V/:Hages, 'which (as 'it were) encompaſs it, ſo 
that the adjacent Country is called Pickering-L1h, the Foreſt of Fickering, 
and the Liberty of Pickering, Its Market, which is on Moridays, is well 
ſerved with Corn and Proviſions, | 


Scarborough, a place of great ſirength, as well by Nature as Art, being Scarborough 


ſeated on afteep Rock, with ſuch craggy Cliffs, that it is almoſt inacceſſible, 
and beareth ſo into the Sea ; that it is waſhed on all parts, except on the Weſt, 
where it yieldeth acceſs by .z ſtraitepaſſoge, Cuff, or Gullet, where it hath a 
ſtron Wall: On the top of this R&tk is a very tair, green, and large Plaiy, 
containing about 60 Acres of ground, and hath a little Well of Freſh-water 
ſpringing out of: the Rock ;, and for its further defence hath a flrong Caſtle, 
now made uſe of by his Majeſty for a Garriſon.- . This Town is not very large, 
but well built and:inhabited, :enjoyeth a good Trade , having. « commodious 
Key, with ſeveral Veſſels belonging toit, which are employed by them ; and 
during the a on for the Fiſbing Trade, they being plentifully taken 
on this Coaſt;'* This place is of note for its famous Spaw, much reſorted unto, 
as well by Forergners as the:Engliſh. It is a Town Corporate, clefting Par- 
liament men, is governed by two Batzliffs, and a Common Counctl ; and hath 
two Markets weekly, on Thurſdays, which is of good account, arid on Satur- 
days, which is butſmall. 

Not far fromthis Town.is Robinhoods-Bay, ſo called from Robinhood, that 
noted Robber in the Reign of King Richard the Firſt ; and here is found Fers; 
or black- Amber, | 


Whitby, well ſeated on the River Es, at its influx into the Sea, over which ity. 


it hath a Bridge. Itis a well built Town, enjoyeth a conſiderable Trade, 
>>, 2x Alum and Butter, called Whisby-Buttey ) there belonging to 
it about. 100 Sail of Veſſels, having a Cuſtom; and would be more con(iderable 
were its Peey finiſhed ; and its Market, which is on Saturdays, is very great, 
andwell ſerved with Fleſo, Fiſh, Fowl, (Sc. 


On this Coaſt is-ſeared Skeningrave; a ſmall Town, but well frequented by $Skningr:e. 


Fiſhermen : And near unto Hunt-Cliff, not far trom the Shoar,at a Low-water, 
appear Rocks, about which the Seal-fjþ come in great Sholes, and-lie 

eping and Sunning themſelves in fair and warm weather ; and ( according to 
obſervation) whilſt theſe Fiſh do thus. ſleep,there is one of them which watch- 
ethas a Sentinel, and when any er a th, they are awaked by its 


flinging it ſelf into the Sea, and making anoiſe, and-fo eſcape. 
orth- Allerton, ſeated near the Swale ; 2 large Borough Town: which © yurth- atertes 
 leceth Parliament men, and hath a _m Market on Wedneſdays, for Horſes, 
Cattle, Corn, and Proviſions, and is a 


own of a good Trade. 
| The 
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Hull, 


Barlington. 


Beverley, 


Hewaden. 
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The other part of this Riding beareth the name of Richmond/hire, lo called 
from a Caſtle there ſeated. Ir hieth very high, and is Mountainous and Rocky ; 
hath good Mines of Lead, Copper, and Z:i-Coal ; is interlaced with fertil Val- 
leys. It containeth within its Juriſdiction 5 Wapontacks, and hath for its 
chief places, 

| + nan ſeated on the Northern Banks of the Swale, over which it hath 
a Stone-bridge. It is a large Town Corporate, containeth 2 Pariſh Churches , 
is begirt with a Wall, which hath 3 Gates for entrance, which leadeth into ſo 
many Suburbs ; is fortified with a ſtrong Caſtle, highly ſeated on' a Rock; is 
graced with well-built Houſes, many of which are of Free-ſtone, and its Streets 
are paved and well ordered. Its Markert-place, which is well reſorted unto, 
and-plentifully furniſhed with Cattle and Proviſions, on Saturdays , is very 
ſpacious, It is well inhabited o oo —_ Tradeſmen, and enjoyeth a very 

ood Trade for Stockings and Woollen Knit-Caps for Sea-men. It is governed 
- a Major and Aldermen, with ſub-Officers, enjoyeth large Immunities, and 
hath a Court of Record forall Actions, without limitation of ſome for the ſaid 
liberty. | 

The Eaſt parts of this Riding,lying on or near the Sea-ſboay and the Banks 
of the Derwent, are of a good Soil and fertil ; but the madſt, called the Wold, 
is very hilly and barren. Its chief places are, 

Hall, or Kingſton upon Hull, commodiouſly ſeated on the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Hull, at its influx into the Humber; a Town of no great antiquity, taking 
its riſe from King Edward the Firſt, where he made a Haven and a Free- 
Burgh, and granted to its Inhabitants (who were Free Burgeſſes) le Im- 
munities, It is at preſent a very large Borough and Town Cotorate (abongh 
containing bur 2 Pariſh Churches ) graced with fair Buildings, and well or- 
dered Streets, which are ſufficiently furniſhed with Shop-keepers, one of which 
reſembleth Thames-ſtreet, near the Bridge in on , where Pitch, Tar, 
Cordage, Sails, and other neceſlaries for JÞhjps are ſold,and to which the Ships 
and Veſſels come to lade and unlade their » having a Cuſtom-Houſe and 
Key; and the commodiouſneſs of the Town for Shipping, makes it to be a 

ace well inhabited , and'much reſorted untoby Merchants ; this Town be- 
ing inferiour for Trade tonone in Pag/ane, next to London and Briſtol. Itis 
a place of exceeding great ſtrength, being able to bid defiance both to a Navy 
and a uma 4 , and that by reaſon of its ſtrong Block-houſes , Caſtles, 
VValls, Forts, Trenches ; and the Inhabitants and Souldiers within it, being a 
conſiderable Garriſon of his Majeſties. It is governed by a Major, 12 Alaer- 
men, a Common Council, and other ſub-Officers ; amongſt its Priviledges, gives 
Vore in Parliament by its Repreſentatives, It is very well 'ſerved with Pro- 
viſions, as well in its Shambles as in its Market, which is on Saturday. 

In theſe Sea are taken abundance of Herrings, to the great profit of the 
Inhabitants. 

Bridlington, or Barlington , a Sea-Port Town, ſeated on-a Creek near 
Flamborough-head (a place well known to Sea-men) and hath a ſafe Road 
for Ships to ride in, and a very commodious Key for Ships to lade and unlade 
at, by reaſon of which it enjoyeth a good Trade ; and its Market, which is on 
Saturdays, is well ſerved with Provi/cons (Sc. | 

Beverley, ſeated on the River Hull, which gives paſſage into the Humber 
for Boats and Baryes, tor the conveyance of their Goods to and fro, It"is a 
large and well-built Borough and Town Corporate , containing two Pariſ 
Churches beſides its Minſter ; it enjoyeth large Immmuniries, eth Parlka- 
ment men, 7 by a Major, 12 Aldermen, with ſub-Officers; is oo 
well inhabit Gentry and Tradeſmen; and its Markets, whichare on 7hus [- 
days and Saturdays, are well ſerved with Proviſions. thu (4 

Howden, (cated near the Rivers Owſe and Derwent ; 2 good large Town , 
which gives name to a ſmall Territory called Howdenforr;'and hath a very 
great Market for Cattle, Corn, and Provifions, on Saturdays. . | 


The 
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The Weſt Riding is the largeſt of the three, is every where well watered 
with Rivers, and repleniſhed with good Towns; the chief amongſt which 


are, | : F 
Halifax, ſeated in a barren Soil, and on a ſteep deſcent of an Hill ; a place Hiſax. 

of note, as well for being the ny f pw of Johannes de Sacro Boſco, the In- 
venter of the Sphere, as for its ſtri w.1n the ſudden beheading of ſuch as 
are taken in the at of Theft. ... As for the made of the Pariſh, it contain- 
eth 11 Chapels of Eaſe, of which twb are '#ar:ſb Chapels ; is very well in- 
habjted, and drjveth a great..Trade forG/0/b and other Manufactures. It is a 
very good Town, graced with Sfone-buzlt. Houſes, and well-ordered and pared 
Stretts, and hath a conſiderable, Market. for Corn, and Proviſions on Thurſ- 


dawg. yo "oY law boy gat; ants | 
-"Sheafield, ſeated on the Donor Dune ; a plate of chief note for the great Sheafeld. 
kh racy of Smiurhs thers inhopying (4 - feaſon of the. many Iron; Mines-in 
the ofarts) who drive a god Tf Cc Tor all ſorts of Egge-Tools, and other 
things of Tron,-cſpecially Kwves,. which bear the name ot Sheafield-Blades. 
The. Town is large, its Houſes built of, Stone, and hath a great Market 
on Tueſdays for ſeveral Commodities, eſpecially Corn, which is much bought 
up TLEk ſupply of ſome parts of Dars#yſeure, Nott:nghambire,and the Welt 
of Torkſhire. . ot 

Rotheram, ſeated on the Don, over which it hath a fine Stone-bridge ; a well rutberan. 
blitt Town, with Stone-howſes, and hath a very great Market for Cattle and 
Proviſions on Mondays. | 

Tickhill, yet retaineth ſomething of its ancient Cafe and Fortifications, Tichbil. 
demoliſhed in the late Wars, It hath a diſtin Liberty, called the Honour of 
_—_ being part of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, and hath a Market on Satur- 

ays. | | 

Doncaſter, ſeated on the Done, and on the great Road to London ; ah anci- Duca. 
ent Town, of good — once defended by a Caftlegnow reduced to ruins ; 
and in Anno 759 this Town ſuffered much, great part (with its Cittade/) be- 
ing conſumed with Fire ; but was rebuilt with a fair Church, erected in the 
place where the Citadel ſtood, It is a large, well-built and inhabited Town 
Corporate, governed by a Major and Aldermen, enjoyeth a good Trade, eſpe- 
cially for Stockings, Knit-Waiſtcoats, Petticoats, and Gloves, and hath a very 
—_ Market for Corn, Cattle, and Provifions, on Saturdays, 

Selby, honoured in giving birth to _ Henry the Firſt, ſeated on the Owſe, 5.44. 
which gives paſlage for ſmall Veſſels to Tor& , which doth occaſion it to be a 
Town - ſome Trade, and hath a good Market for Proviſions and Merchandize 
on Mondays. : 

Ponfratt, very delightfully ſeated in a dty tra of ground ; a ticat Town Pintf48. 
Corporate, beautified with good Buildings, was once ſtreagthned with a ſtrong 
and ſtately Cafi/e, which was demoliſhed in the late Wars. It is governed by 
a Major py Aldermen, ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament, and hath a very great 
Market for Cors, Cattle, Provifexs, and divers Country-commodities, on 


Saturdays. 
Wakefield, ſeated in a large Lordſvip ſo called, having its Steward: It is a walyfeld. 
large Town, of good antiquity, beautified with well built Szone-houſes ; it is 
aplace well known for its Clothing here made, and hath a great-Market on 
Thurſdays and. Fridays for Cloth, Corn , Proviſions, and divers Country- 
commodities. 
Leeds, ſcated on the Fre ; an ancient Towti , where the Kings had for- 1: 
merly their Royal Palace ; and here Ofwy, King of the Nort s, put to 
flight Penda the Mercian. Itisa large and well built Town Corporate , go- 
verned by a Major and Aldermen, with ſub-Officers , eleteth Parliament 
men, is very well inhabited, —_y by wealthy Clothiers , who drive a 
great Trade for their Cloth ; and hath two conſiderable Markets, on Tueſdays 


and Saturdays, which are well traded unto for Corn, Proviſions, Woollen- 
Cloth, and divers good Commodities. | 


F- Knavreſ(- 
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Ky aresbrough. 


Ripon. 
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Knavresbrough , delightfully ſeated on the N:d, and on a ragged rough 
Rock, on which is ſeated a Caſtle, Ir is & well-built Towwn Corporate, elein 
Parliament men, and hath a good Market for Corn and Proviſions on We7. 
neſdays. | ”" 

Nigh unto this place, in a Mooriſh boggy- round, ariſeth a Spring of Vity:0- 
line taſt and odour ; and not far off is alto a du/phur-Welt, which is good for 
ſeveral Diſcaſes; here is alſo a droping petrefy:ng-Wel, which turns , Wood, 
Moſs,Sc. into Stone. * © 

Rippon, ſeated berwertr the Tore and a Branch thereof, over which are two 
Bridges, Itisa place of ' good que, andof much fame for its Re/igious 
Houſes, biit eſpecially forts ſtately Monaſtery, built by W:/fri4 Archbiſhop 
of Tork. Iris at preſent a large and well-built Town Corporate, governed. by 
a Majoy and Aldermen, hath the cleftion of Parliament men; the Town 1s 
well inhabited by Gentry , and its' Market, which is on Thurſdays, is very 
great for Cattle, Corn, Proviſions, and chiefly for Woot, which is much bought 
u by Cloathiers of Leeds. This Town is beautified with a very fine 
the al Church with'a lofty Spire-Steeple ; and in this Church” was Sr, Win. 
frids Needle, a place famous in ont Fore-fathers days , being a narrow Hole 
in the cloſe Vaulted-room under grotthd ; in which place (as 'ri reported, but 
not Recorded for Truth) Womens Honeſty was uſed to be tried ; for,accordin 
to the ſtory, thoſe that were Chaſt conld eaſily you through , but the kind. 
hearted Souls were (by* an unknown means) held faſt , and could not paſs 


through. 
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m—*\IH EIfhqod of great Brature, in-ancient; time;! was ſevered into 
| o) chieeParts;*the firlf, faireſt),, and: greateſt, contained all within 
[il the French Seas, the:Rivers of \fewetn,. Dee; and Humber; 2nd 
11 1: was callet; -; Which namein Welſh it ſtill retaineth';. and in 
u—_.. Ex; © iTbe fecond took upall the Late Northwards, 
from the Humber to the Orkney Iles ,.and was: called Mart Caledinivm, or 
Deucaledpmium,' and now \Kotland::\ And the third lying betweert the 1+/b | 
Seas, the Rivers of Severnand Dee,ciwas anciently called Cambria; 'and now 
Wales; towhich the Hritains being |outed of their Country, were forced to 
retire, and there fortified themſelvesz: 2-5; 13ll dk  o n nts 

This:Country of Wales-is bounded: gn{all des by the Ses, except towards The Bound. 
England, 'from which itis ſeveted bythe River Dee, and a Line drawn to-the 

River We; but anciently:it was extended to the River Severn Eaſtward;; for 
Offa King of the Mercians: forced them: toguit.the Plain Countries beyond 
that River. (which now:is called the Marches.of HWales,) and to betake them- 
ſelves to the Mountains, which he cauſtd' i og from England by a 
great Ditch, called Offa's Dike ;'in Welþb | Offa; 4n- maby places yet 
to be ſeen ; which D4e beginneth at| the anflux of: the Wye; into; the ' Severn, 
and reacheth unto Cheſter, which is aboat $4.miles; where the DeF disburthens 
it ſelf into the Sea; And over this Dy+e'( by a. Law made-by Harald) tb 
Welſhman was permitted to paſs with a Weapon, upon pain of loſing his Right 
hand. | ef LEN Th [ 

The whole Country'is Mountainons and Bavren,'yet affordeth ſeveral good Very Mountai- 
Commodities, and is not without many fertil Valleys, which bear good Corn, 2045 and Bar- 
and breed great abundance of ſmall Cattle, with which they furniſh England, 
as alſo with Butter, Cheeſe, Woollen-Cloths, called Weilſb-Frizes, Cottons, Bays, 
Herrings; 'both White and Red, Catve-stins; Hides,  Hony, Wax, Sc. and the 
Country 1s' well ſtored with "Quarries of Fu for building , and MiB 
ftones 5 as alſo hath Mines of Lead, £Z2a4-Oar, , and S_— $i tver and 
Tim. © x re Commodities are generally brought to Shrewsbury, Ofweſire, 

Briitol, Worceſter, and other adjacent' parts, 'and thence diſperſed into Eng- 

About the year of Chriſt $70, Rodericus Magnus, King of Wales, divided Its Anciene 

this Country into three Regions, Territories, or Talaiths, which were fo ma- ©» 

ny Kingdoms, to wit, Gw:neth, Venedotia, or North-Wales ; and this he 

gave to uArarawd, his eldeſt Son;*Dehbexbarth, or South-Wales, which he 
toCadelh, his ſecond Son ;- and Pows, or Pow:s-Land, which hegave to 

#2, his third-Son:: andin each of theſe three Kingdoms he appointed a « 

RoyalPalace, as at -aw,in the:Ile of Angleſey, for North-Wales ; at 

"Dynefar, or 'Dynev aftle , not far from Carmarthen , for South-Wales ; 

and ad Matravar, m pn nw for Powis-Land. 

_ 'Butiat preſent, according to At of-Parliament, made in the Reign of King Preſent divi- 

Heury the Eighth,' it'is ſevered intotwo Parts, to wit, North-Wales and Sourh- ***: 

Wales,both which have as it were'devoured all Powis-Land; and in cach of 

theſe parts there are 6 Counties;\it-the North, thoſe of Angleſey,Ciernaruon, 

Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery; and in the South , thoſe of 

Brecknock, Cardigan, Carmarden, Glamorgan, Pembroke, and Radnor. | 

Z 2 Again, 
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Again, Wales (like unto England) is divided into four Circuits for the Ad- 
winirarion of np and rx the firſt ſhall = the Counties of Dex. 


ſecond, thoſe recknock, Glamorg 
py rin ey Montgomery of Corda Lp pod Pombr ot - 


rat are ſe of Angleſey er Te 
- to procerd tro the. deſc on of 5, and firſt of North- 
es 


i }: Lad a ALES V7 
Iſle of Angle- He Iland'&f ANG LESET it 5 EA AER 
ſy. | Sereight of the River Menazi, and on were} it is waſhed with 
the bb It was the ancient Sear of the and 


Ee reagent wdPres jrala, kt is 


thatche Well term 


hat, z, fup for fight it 
a fort of Stonds Molare 8 
eieIOns Is OT ERTIE. 
"i w 
, and hath wmeercourle of 'Traffick with.cwo Martes Totuns , hath ſeve- 
nal Ports and Harbour; ws alſo alomes foovers ; for the conveyance of 
chro Au ge Its chicf places are; 
rra-Moriſhs, = Bean-Morifo, ſeared on w Mowtiſh-ground, but commanterh « ſa pro 
intothe &a, wakre ir harki 6 very. good Harbour for Ships. tt 
nos erg emer 
powerful Caftic, now [vida pretty good handſom Towns (ap. 
7, 7 Burkiffs, who are. Juſtices of the 


the chief &hrre-7, 
Fic TE pay to Parliament , ein” 
ec nyr\y for the re- 


It hat exo Markets, on - Arearrguntyroen. rpm which 
Hohead, 1 ood, 
Newburgh, ſeated near Brant River, where it formeth a Bay, and falleth 
into Mena: River; a fimall b Town, governed by » Mejor -n—— 
and a Recorder, and hath a Mat onfer/s "RF 


County of The County of CAER NARVON, before Wales was divided znto 
comerecs 6r> Sirens, bore the name of Szewdes- Foreſt from the principal Hill cherem 
ſeated, which is of a very nd extent; txd aliederh oncellene 
ſweet Afutton ; on the top of this floateth a Meer, and maketh: a River, 
and falleth into the Sea at Trathe- Mawer. Iris a County of z ſharp Air, Ve- 

ry Mountainous ; yet not unfertil, and feedeth good Herds of Cactle. .. 
_ In this County are ſeated 68 Paris Churches , and hath fix Marke: 

OWns 
on - the rr gy wh Agog Nan ws wen 
ccllent 1nto [ Was 2 account, 
EC. and Chancery for North- 
prod. and is a place of great by Nature a Art, being en- 
mpalſled on all CE hebaſt) > with the Sa and two R:- 
—— at lone le, where, in & Towey thereot called 

Edward the Second, the firſt Prince of Water was born. It is a \ of 00 
great extent having but one Pariſh Church; its Houſes and Sereots \are well 
baile and ondered, is well inhubdord;” tejofers fevucal lonnmitiee ; Gends © 
Bur gefſs to Parliament, is governed by the Conſtable of the Caftle, who is eyer 
Mar, and hath for his aſſiſtance an Alderman, 2 Bailiffs, = Town-Clerk, 
with Sub-Officers ; and its Market on Satardays, is very good for Corn and 


Proviſions. 
Bangor, 
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Bangor, lowly ſeated onthe Sea-ſboar ; a Fown in Ancient time fo large, 3zew- 

it was called Bangor the Great, and was detended by a ful Caſe 
\Joog fince was laid level to: rhe: ground. It isar but a ſmall 

City, or rather a Town, yer dignified with the Sexof 2. B:/bop ; its Cathedral 

iz largs and wrll-buikr, ins indifferenr good, is pretty welliinhabited , is 


erned by the 43 Or ev keep - Leets and Courts-B aron 
F the F:1 hath an indifferene Market on We dnel, 
01 Nigh unto Bangor is Penmacu-manr, that is, rhe Gyear 


Fs ad, dalng Penmarn-naxr- 


hangeth over, that 
having paſſed this, and 
Sor-bead, the Country openeth it felf 
; being y fenced both with #als and 
. | = vg reg nanny aſer ma A 


* which fer largeneſfs \ doth rather deſerve the name of a 
Cizy than a Town, eſpecially were it thicker inbabited, and better reforted un- 
to; yet ity Marker, which 3s on Fridays, is well ſerved with Provifions and 
 Pulbely, ſeated on the Sea-ſbvar, and between two Rivers ; a pretty large py; 


| mp9. onrne a— rg Town, which hath a good Market- on 
ednzſdaqys fot Corn and Provifions, and enjoyeth a good Trade by Sera. 


of 
de- 


uw ic flat, is a pleaſant 
F Here are ſeated 57 Parifb Churches, and is traded unto by four: Marker 
Owns. 
- Denbigh, ſeated on' the hanging of az Rocky-Hill , and on a branch of the peaiich. 
Cluyd ; once a place of good firength, when fortified with a ſtrong Wall, and 
an um | + | The Town is indifferent large, well builr, inhabited 
\G/overs abd Tawners, enjoyeth 2 good Trade, by elteemed the beſt 
own in Norsb-Watles; is governed by « Mdermen, 2 Bailiffr, and 25 Capi- 
tal Borges: with fub-Odlicers; eledterh a Paritawent man, and hath a good : 
Market tor Cor Cattle, and Proviſions on Wedneſdays, Þ 
Ruthin, ſcated on the Clwyd, which waſheth a rich Vale,' P 
large and fair Cafte.  Itis « large, well inhabited and 


porate, by 2 Mdermen, and efſes , hath a large Hoſpital, and a 
Free School, governed by as Warden ; and hath a very con e Marker for 
Coen. and PFrovifiens on Mondays, which is che beſt in the 


Vale, 


of Lead, and on a ſmall »ixber 
graced with a fair Church, whoſe Steeple is not" inferiour to 
any in Eng/and ;;and hath two Markets weekly, viz. on Afondays, which is 
butſmall, and on Thurſdays, which is very great for Corn, Cattle, and Provi- 


1218 1:1 1 
Edlanjainan, ſeated on the River Med ; afmall Town, but ,,.c.. 


Pp: 
of note for its \Cave made io the fide of 'z Rock or Stowy-bil, wherein are 
ag Jeet, ſome-bigger and fone lefler, known by thename of &1hur's Round- 

ablr ; a place.atich frequented by Shepheards and Heardfmen. 


. 
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Flintſhire de- The County of FL INT 1s not, over Mountainoas ; and: thoſe that are 
(crided: being interlaced with: fertil Valleys, affordeth ptenry of Corn-atid- Paſt ; 
it hath great abundance of Hony, bur is very defeRtive of :Wood' and\Fewets. 
It is indifferently well watered, hath ſeveral ſafe Harbours for Ships to Ride 
and Anchor in;; and this part-of the County - hath -plenty- off Mines of -P57« 
Coal, und the ad; cent Mountains have ſtore of Erad-Oar. - 21! | | 
5: vinfrid- This Shireis famous fos &.Winfrids:Well,norfarfrom Cajerois, in Engliſh, 
mul. Holy-Wek;\a place of great note, and much reſorted unto, ag'well ——_ to 
Bath jn;..as being eſteemed- very good. for ſeveril;Diſcafes ; 'us by' Pilgrims, 
out of their devotionin memory of: that. Chriſtian Virgin Wirfrod,, ' who'was 
there raviſhed by -a young Lorxd"or Prince of the ;-and'to ſtop her 
Acclamations, why oy r _ ayer —_ 'outof Tor = (ac 
cording to Report) did i ately gu a Spring, whichris of ſo rapid 
pl So theanea fall Afanerit Eble ro rae il. - Over the Head of 
this prong or Well there now ſtandeth a"Chapel built of 'Free-ffonr, of cuti- 
ous workmanſhip ; and in the Chancet, 'on the Glaſf-window ts lively 'pour- 
traied the Hiſtory of S$.Winfrid ; of her life; and/how her Head was: cut off, 
and ſet on again by Sr. Beuno.' In the Well there groweth Moſs; of a moſt 
ſweet and pleaſant ſmell, which is ſaid to be St. Winfridr-haty.' it 
.__ Here areſcated 28 Pariſhes, and'/hath two Marker Towns, 1: 
Flint. Flint, well ſeated o-the Dee, of chict note for its now old and ruinous 
Caftle ; and _ Shire-Town's but ſmall, and hath no' Market ; but as 
a Borough-Town, ele&teth Parliament man, = 
St. Aſaph, ſeated ofi the Elwy, where it receiveth the Cluyd, over each of 
which there isa Bridge ; a place-of more tame for its antiquity, that largeneſs 
orbeauty, being an ancient Epiſcopal Sre, founded 'by Kemtigerne, a Seot, 'Bi- 
ſhop of G/aſco, in Anno 560, of which about 300 that were unlearned,” en 
ployed their times in Husbandry within the limits of the ſaid Monaſtery, 'and 
the reſtto-a Holy life. : By this it. may be judged their Bounds were exceeding 
large ; and upon. his return into Scot /and, he ordained Aſaph'(x godly man) ro 
be big Succeſſor, fromywham the Town or City took its name, which at pre- 
ſent is not large, nor its Buildings very good, chiefly glorying in its Cathedyal. 
1t hath Market on Saturdays. %Y 


County of - The County of ME.R IO NETH is exceeding Mountainous and Rocky, 
Mrionth de- yery. unpleaſant, and forthe generality much .inclined to ſterilixy, bearing but 
—T a= Crops of Corn; yet is tound to. ſeed good flocks of Sheep, and Herds of 
Cattile, from which the Inhabirants draw their chief Maintenance. - Tr is ob- 
ſerved, that theſe'Mountains are of fo great an'height, that in' many 

two men may ſtand and diſcourſe togerher, eactrupon a ſeveral Mountain ,' but 
muſt travel ſome miles before they can come to meet. Tt is well watered with 
..., Rivers, and is vided: with' red Deer, Fowl, and Fiſb';' and as this 
County is thus Motungainous and barren, fo is it as thinly inhabited, numbring 
-_ 37 :Payiſbes\, and thoſe but ordinary, and hath bur three Marte: 
Harleh. +. Harleeh, ſeated on2 Rock on the Seu-ſboar ; a ſmall Borough Town; which 
. is but thinlyinhabited, nor its Houſes over well built, although rhe chief ot 
- 4:. 1 the Connty... - It is governed by'a[Major for its chief Magiſtrate, ſendsa Bur- 
geſs a DR _ own was once'of 2 
eater account for.its ſtrong and beautiful ſeared; commanding 
-both Sea and ning; but was'reduced 'to Ruins in the late un- 

happy Wars by the: Parkamentteers ., this bei rv ror" Ana. 
Re ala, ſeated near Pimble-Meey, which is of a large extent, through which 
...1,.... the Dee,is ſaid to-ruh, but.oot/to; mingle/ with.its water, whichis for 
that the Sa/mons, pleritifully- taken wr the Dre, are not foand 4n this Meey ; 
and likewife che Fiſh called Groynzard) much! like anto: Wii which is in 
as great plenty takem-iti this ſeen, are neverfound in the /This Town 


St. Aſaph. 


is Incorporated, enjoyeth ſome Immunities, is governed by Bailiffs, hath an 
indifferent Market on Saturdays ; but the Town is mean and ſmall. 
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MONTGOMERT-SHIRE, very Hilly and Mountainous, but in- County of 
terlaced with fertil Valleys both for Tillage and Paſturage, and was in ancient 4G. Cpanny 
time of note for its good breed of Horſes. 

Here are ſeated 47 Paryb Churches , and is traded untd by 6 Market 
Towns. 

omery, the Shire-Town, ſocalled from Rog de Mgimery, Earl of Montgonery. 

Moor, wen the firſt builder thereof It is well ſeated amonpgft:rich grounds, 
and on an eaſie Aſcent of a Hill ; a place once fortified with a JRL C: Me, 
and fenced about with x Wall, which was —_ in the late Wars; '* a 
an 7 0995 Ip De TE doe wel end on 
Parliament, and rts et, w G, is we 
hath a Shambles. h De 

Welch-Pool, ſeared on the "dy "Rey itt a rich vs; they reteſt wha Beſt welch-Pool. 
built Tow# Corporate 2 ts by Bank; well inhq 
enjoyeth x very rae ek E4 tif Conn Hy Briſtol Fir 
Market br Monday? isv&y'c for Cattle, Proviſions, {ef ets. 
Its Caſtle; called P le ( within the compaſs of its Wall cd 
raineth two Caſtles ,) is of larea ls and ſtately Pile of Building. _ 

Limrvilling, ſcituate in a Flat amongft the Hills,” and between the- Cain and Ltanviting 
the Eprr ; irs is vo Town, and har a conſiderable Market for Cattle, Corn, 

Wod!.” ind Provi 7 my or! Thurſdays 

Within three miles of this Town is Matravay-C aftle, ſomerimes the Royal 

Seat of the Princes of Pown-Lind, 


OG& I WALES, 


A dels, and all Saints. ”e is Cade! 
o—_ ſome of which are exceeding bigh, ſp Feb aevkrr A 


far q Brecknoek, which exalterh it ſelf above the Clouds} = h 
thus mY, yet is not Without many large and fertil Plains and Valleys, both 
Corn an feeding of Cattle; and the more by reaſon of the Kivers, te and 
Wye, which receive thoſe many Streams that ſo plentifully water the County, 
and afford ro the Inhabitants great abundance of Fiſh, eſpecially Salmon and 
Trout, in the Wye. .' 

Here are ſeared 61 Pariſh Churches, and 4 Market Towns. 

Brethnock, ſeated 'at the meeting of the Rivers Hodney and on; K+ Brechnack, 
whiclit bath a fair S/one-bridge. Itis a place of good antiquity, and h 
ſent a very large Bail:iwick Town,containing 3 Pariſh Churcher, ve . ich 
is a Collegiate Church ; its Houſes are well built, was once ſtrengthned with a 
ſtately Cale, as alſo with a Wall, which gave entfance by 7 Gates. 
lt is governed by by 2 Balliffs, 15 Aldermen, > Chad riazes, i Teton Cork fs, 
amongſt irs Immunyries ends d Burgeſs to Parliament ; is a \ptace well Inha- 
oY = the rather as the Shire-Town where the Aſezes are 

h a Trade for Clothing, and hath weekly rwo Markets, on ed- 
a9: nd days, Which are view well ſerved with Cattle, Cory, and Pro- 
viſions 

om rob ae this Town is a large Meer or Pood ſome miles in 

paſs,called Brecknock- = a in former tires ſtood a fair City,which 
was ies vt one up by an! Ears 

Hay, ſeated between the Wie andthe Dulas ; a Town of good note inthe #9. 
time of the Romans, being then fortified with a Caſtle and a Wall. Iris at 

a good Town , and hath a very great Market for Cors, Cattle, and 
rov1fons, on Mondays. 

Bealt, (, peokatly ſeated amongſt the Woods, and on the Banks of the Wye, ze. 
over which it harh a very large Wooden-Bridge, which leads into Radnor ſbire ; 
at preſent a pretty ſmall Town, enjoying a conſiderable Trade for Stockings, 


and 
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Connty of 
Cardigan. 


Cardigan. 


Llanbider. 


. Aberylinay. 


County of 
Carrmarden. 


Carrmarden. 


Llanghayn. 


ron. 
CO Ee bag ndiflren good Market on Satur 


W:A.Li E. 5s. 
and hath weekly two very good Markets, on Mondays for Cattle , and on 


Saturdays for Oorn and Proviſions. 


CARDIGAN, a County of a different Soil, and ill clothed with Wood ; 


the aa and Weſtern parts being plain and very fertil (yet not without 
are Mountainous, .and not ſo 


fra, an and.its Eaſtern and. Northera 
, ang Mk is the Plinilimon- {z0, a Mountain of a very great cx- 


and height, 
> Are wr paohbr=y6 Paris Gberchee, 4nd hath 4 Market Towns. 
| Gr rn ly ma} Ns and aVirker ory Faltle, 
ywye upon 2 t is 
baſcon the bop the Tr nf ne ad: ſeated on the faid River T1 JE, - 
at 


ver Ark it ny fair ir Sano e, Luſt fltined by ! hg te Arches, apo Lt 
"= 


=D = o-Geehege; il wabredap tz 


e, and is | amt; th,a well Re fla, with ſev 
ate.,, is govern by. # Major, Tay 
enjoyeth ſeveral Lay, ett 2 


arrigs Lap _ het; Tywye, over ch! is a eB e which into 


Caermarden-bire; an ind ; wr Lage A FN e and 
Steward, and ay et on Tueſdays, which is wa A _ for 


Grain and Proviſions, and from the latter end of April tothe beginning of Ju- 
ly, is very þ d/o for Sheep, Heifers, Cows and Calves. 


ſeated on 4 Riſing-ground, and on the Banks of the R:idall, 
near its er tafing into the Sea ; a Town once Rrengrhned wit with a Wall and Caftle, 


ruinated; It is a and ill-built Town, gov a Major, with 
| ſub-Oftcers, \ ev lang and Wald Foun argv Chee Fad Pon om. 
on 


s, and is 2 pac much reſorted unto by reaſon its Fiſbi rage, 
and woul be more were its Inhabitants induſtrious. 6 
Near unto this Town is Lhan-Bagerwpanr ; a well-built Town ; 


with a fair Church _ was formerly an Epiſcopal See, and is now the. ariſh 


Church of Aberyſthwy. _ 


CAERMARDEN-SHIRE is generally of a fertil Soil both for Til- 
lage and Paſturage, as not being ſo Mountainous as its Neig Counties, 
and is well watered a oy, as the Tovye, Tavy, Lough, or Taff, which 
(with others hembelves into the Sea, plentiſully ſerving the Toha- 
birants with :/b and LE and in many places are dug P:#-Coal. 

Here are ſeated 87 Parsjb Churches? and is traded unto by 8 Market 


Wm 
Caermarden, pleaſantly ſeated on the Towy , over which it hath a fair 
on nga -and is navigable for ſmall Veſſels, having a whe fo for = 
ding and unlading of their Merchandizes. - It 1 is 2 place w 
unto, and as's Town ate is governed by a Major, 2 nyc e a 

lected out of -16 Burgeſſes or Aldermen, all clad in Scarlet, with other fab- 
Officers. ſt its Immunities eletetha Parliament man, keepeth Courts 
_- the trial of es, is the place where the Aſſizes are held, and hath 
age or Markets, on Wedneſ« j4ms s and Satw days, which = very great for 
by orn, Cattle, and Proviſions, both , #fþ, and Fowl, in enty._ This 
=> 6 eng hin giving birth to hs, that Arr. og rits Jo Prophet, or 

South-1ayer. 


Llanchary, ot Llangharne ſeated on the Trey e, near its influx into the 
Sg 3 a well-built Town, of ſome Trade, rey ſeveral Velels belonging to 
it and its Market, which is on Fridays, i is very good for- Corn and, Provi- 
100s. 

waarn4 unto this Town 15a Wich, or Sa/t-work, where good quantity of Salt 

- M2 


Llanely, 
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Llanelly, ſeated on &: Creek bf :the Sea ; u egy ge Town, which is £/atedy."u0- 
well rradet unto for Jed-Conk, and flath a Market on Thwſdays,, of good ac» * 
count for al] ſorts of Cattle, Cors, and Provy/ions. (13312 T3157 

Lland:lovawre, ſeated on the Tawy, over whick-jit bath-@ fair Bridge; a 1ladilororr 
prexty Town, : having two Markets weekly, on Theſddys and Saturdays, 
tor Cattle, Corn, and Provipaxr'; indehe Pariſh-to which this Town belongerh 
js about doors 9 or$ ig breadttn'''-, TK | 

em a ws ſea acngRivern; a pretty, fair Bailzwict and Towh Laymdefry. 
Corporate, ans bath two greuwhfarkets weekly, on arr and $.7- 
tur days; hot Proviſions, andthe greateſt in the County for Cartit and Sheep: 
| 199993) bon to gogtts ; av WS £4 4 Ad to 151997 

The County of GLAMORGAN is of 4 gemperate and; healthful Air, comry ot 
and of a differcot Soil and! Scituatinn,-the Northtro/partsibeing extreamly {po © 
Mouatauious, tull of thibk-Woods, vety barren, andthinly inbabned ; yerare 
found to feed good Herdsf> Cattle y nnd to ſend forrh ſeveral freſh Streams:, 
the chict athang(t whidh-are the Tawye,: Taff, ? Elay, \Nidor 
Neath, Sc. and the Southern part, which is-waſhed by the Sevets Sea, and re- 
ceiveth the ſaid Rivers, \is.more upon þ devel, is very fertil beth foltTors and 
feddiog of quantitiesof Sheep and Carte,” is well inhabited, , and thick 
beſer with [Towns and Houſes of the Gentry... +17 07 (11% v1 119 3000 1% 7 
+1 Fhis Colinty nutabregh 1148 ZargbCharthes, and bath the accommodation 
of- 3' Mart Towhs., |: LeSbL47 $1.91 01209314 jad ny 4.0 

Cardiff, the faireſt Town in all South Wales, well ſeated on rhe'River Tau, codif 
ot Taff, over which it beth 8 fair Bridge, to which Vedlels of. ſmall butthen do | 
ing nd Pullarage, - Ita args mndd] hike Timon, wigh ga} ordertd wal 

ee, Itwa .and well luke Town, with | 

ak Streets, coataifyng alia its Walfgrtwo Pariſhes, bur) hath bud\ohe 
Church; without the Zaf-Gate is a large Suburb called Crocterton ,| without 
the Nortb-Gate ſtands the White-Freerry and without the Weit-Gate x finall 
Suburb adjoyfiing to the Black Friers grand in this ipart is ſeated the Caſtle, 
which is 2 CY Toons and ſtately Building, Its a Town Corporate, 
verncd by a Con 
Town-Clerk, with ſub-Officers, enjoyeth ſeverat unitics,/ electerth a Par- 
liament man, is the place where the Aſſizes are kept ; is well.ftequented and 
traded unto, its Inhabitants having a great intercaurſe of Traffick with Br:- 
Fol, and its Markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ure very good; eſpecidlly 
that on Satwrdays, which is the beſt in the County, andvery:confidetable for 
_ Corn, Swine, Sheep, and all forts of Proviſions in grearplenty, and at _ 

ie rares. y 1401 | Jy 47 WY 6:96 1723 1 if 

Llandaff,a City ſeated on the Taff, but of a ſmall extent, ſcarce comparable 11:xg 
. to an indifferent Town, hav ons as a Market kept, which'zs.beca- 
foned by irs vicinity to Cardiff. Its Cathedral is 2 ſpacious and ſuperb Stru- 
ure, and near adjoyning ate the Ruinsof an Old Cafe, which was the an- 
cient Palace of the B TI 

Neath, ſeated ona Raver ſo called; over which it hath a Bridge, to which *<* 
ſmall Veſſels come for the leading of Coals here had ingreat pteaty to thie profit 
of its Inhebitants, It is'a Town of great UN; and of 2 good extent, 
On large, is governcd by a Port-Reve, and hath a good Market 

Swanſ'y, commodiouſly feated on the Sea-ſhodar , an _— Port-Reve 5900: 
Town, which wilarge and well built, which for Riches'and Trade is eſteemed 
the chief in the County; and that by reafon bf their Gal-P1tis, | and the great 
induſtry-of itt Inhabitavcs. Jt hath two Matkers, on Wedneſdays and 
Sarerdihe, which are very well fr ed and traded unto, ing great 
plenty of Commodities and Proviſions. 


80 
, 12 Aldermen, as: many _—_— Surgeffer a Virward, 


PE M- 


Pembrook. 


Milſord- 
Haven. 


$t.Davids. 


Haverſord- 


weft. 


Tenby. 


Newport. 


f - amp; is well ſtored with Cattle, and 


1 feveral Veſſels fa 


- liamentz and; 


*—-« ſtanding 
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 PEMBROKE-SHIRE, is of fertil Soil both for Tillage and Paſty- 
arthed with Rivers, which (with 
the Sea) plentifully ſerveth the Inbabittars with Fiſb and Fowl, and in the 
. bowels of the Earth are: of Pit-Coal, © \ 
It. is well inhabired | and garniſhed! with Towns; - numbring 145 Pariſp 
Churches, and & traded unto by'8 Marker Towns... -- 

embrook , the chief Shire-Towny ſeated 'on the Eaſtern nd innermoſt 
: :Creek of Mi ,'over| which it./hath two fair Bridges for the con- 
veniency of. lr is/a place of good account, well f - - mg 
bited by Gentlemen ant Treddlaxen;) ' 1s - much reſorted unto by Shipping, by 
reaſon of which they have a Cuſtom-houſe. It is a place of good ſtreagrh, be- 
- ing fortified withas Wall;poawhich are everal Towers, having three ates for 
' cmvrance, and ulſamuth a\ttong/Caſtlc ſeared on a Rock. Tr A a large Town 
 4Layporaboontaining two'Paryt Churches , is graced with well built Houſes, 
.is poverned-by u Major; with other-ſub-Officers, Baya tf ſeveral Immunities, 
feadeths. Blur gefito Parliament j' atid 4ts /mnp which is on Saturdays, is 
-vety'g well ſerved with Provifzons,&cc. | 
LasThss dfordeHavenixeſtecmed the beſt in all: Backend, not. only for its 
Alangehels, capdcions enough to giveenterrainment: to abouty 000! Sail of 
Ships at one time, and to ride ſecure ut a:good diſtance one: from the other; 
thutalfodorats varicty of deep and late and: gpoked Bays:for \Ships K 
harbour in, having within it 1; —_ 16 mn o_ s Bays, all whic 


--2 known bytheir fſeveralnames. ala1s 
» $.Davits;: ſeated within:s mile of ghee in” rbirren Soil, and very de- 


Nitureof Wobde It «mg 7 good account, bur at preſent is.very 
Bikep but andits Cnbedral keptiny arket diſuſed ; yer js it the See of 4 
hedral hope Bs. vr but the Biſhops Patace's much 


' _— a &. Davids is 4 Promontory called Sh.Davids Lantor Head, 
om whence in'a clear:day treland-may be ſeen; ind on the Rocks in theft 


.parts the Falcons have their Aries and breed, ' Alſo here is Pena By, 
and-at the extream 


point of the Promontory Raniſey Ie ſhewerh it ſelf, ni 
to Which are ſeveral {mal __ which together bear 'the name ol the By , 


[and his Clerks. 


fide of a Hill; on 2 Creek of Milford. Haven, over whichiit hath a good 
Dat -Bakis which leadeth to Prendergaſt, where there is a Church. - It is L 
&y: large and fair Town Corporate , containing three Pariſh Churches , is 
beantis with good Houſes, 1s well inhabited, enjoyeth a good Trade, having 
ing .to the Town; is the place where the "Aſizes are 
aot: kept , and hath y-ewo Markets on Tueſdays 
cat for Cattle and Provifions. It 1s go- 
verned by:a:Major, a Sheriff, and Council,with Juſtices of the Peace ; 
it enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, keeping Courts, and a Burgeſs to Par- 
near to this Town divers Gentlemen have their Seats. 
wr th? granny: _—_— _ ed, eſpecial by [or hanna hrs 
ws, beang/tormerly vented, c y having 
a good Key, erjayeth a conſiderable Trade, and its Inhabitants:were wealthy ; 
but the _ it ſuffered in the late Wars hath much im poveriſhed it, notwith- 
it keeps its twor Markets weekly, on Wedneſd 5 and Saturdays, 
which = are 7 well reſorted unto for: Cars, Proviſions; and 
Newport, ſeated near the Sea-ſhoar, and on the foot of a hah Hill ; alarge, 
but ill builrendinhabites Town, governed by a Port»Reeve and n Bailiff, and 


'Haverford-Weſt, a Town ner Oe £7; of it ſelf, commodiouſly ſeated on the 


held, and the Caunty 
and Saturdays; which are very 


_ 2 good Market for Corn, Cattle, and Free -and herevis. a Wear for 
iſhing, 


RA D- 
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RAD NOR-SHIR EF, This County is of a ſharp and piercing Air, and Couary of 
very ungrateful to the Husbandman, as being ſo Mountainous and Rocky ; '» — 
yet is it well watered with Rivers, 

[t hath bus 52 Pariſh Churches, and is waded unto with three Marker 
Towns. 

New Radwen, well ſeated near the Spring-head of the Saxeygi7, and in a New Redner, 
pleaſant Valley, at the fooe of # profitable Hull for the teeding of Sheep and 
Cattle, called the Forreſt of nor. It is a very ancient Tqzzja Corporate 
whoſe Juriſdiction reacheth 10 or 12 miles in compals, is govegaed by a Bailiff 
and 25 Burgeſs, enjoycth large Immunities, an hath the eteRtion of a Par- 
1; ament max. - k had formerly a Market on Tueſdays, but naw. diſoſed. 

Preſtaine, ſeated on the Lug, and in a pleaſant and nick Vate,, which from a 
ſmall Village is former days, is now become a fair large and well duile Town, 
with Sexcets, is well inhabited and frequented , where thq Aſizes are 
held, and the Coanty Gao! kept ; and ins Markes, which is on Syurdays, is 
very good for Proviſions and Grain , eſfpecially-Bar/y, of which, they make 
good ſtore of Mau/:. 

Knighton, feazed in a Valley, and on the Teme, over which it hath a Bridge ; Knighton. 
a very fair and well built Borough Town, of a good reſort , whoſe [nhabirants 
enjoy a goad Trade , and its Market on Tueſdays is. very well ſerved with 
Cattle, Corn, Proviſions, Iron-ware, Hops, Salt, Linnenand Woolkqn,and other 
Commodities. | | 
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' Strath-Navarn, _-— 
Cathanes, Wick. 
Sutherland, 
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Donegal, 
Derry, or London Derry. 


Tirconnel. 
Strebaae. 
Dungannon. 
Colrane. 


Knoektergus, 


Antrim. 
4: rangford, 
Arglats. 
Trodaugh, 


Louth, Dundalke, 
| Carlingtord, 


Upper Tyroen, 
Lower Tyroen, 
Colrance, 


Antrim — 


Ardeth. 
Araagh, 
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SCOTLAND. 


HE Kingdom of SCOT LA ND maketh the Northern part of 
Great Britain, and is divided from England by the Rivers 
Tweed and Solway, together with the Chevior-Hills. A Coun- 
try formerly inhabited by the Pif7s, who were divided into two 
Nations, viz. the Dical;donis and the VefFuriones ; but when 

ſhared into 
ſeven Parts, and amongſt as many Princes. The firſt contained Enegus and 
and Maern; the ſecond, Atheold and Goverin ; the third, Strageern, with 
Meneted; the fourth, Forthever ; the fifth , Mar, with Beches ; 'the fixth, 
Maref and Roſi; and the ſeventh, Cathanes, which Mound a Mountain in the 
midſt divideth, rurning on forward from the Weſt Sea to the Eaſt. | - 

It was alſo (according to the relation of Andrew Biſhop of Cathanes) ſe- 
vered into ſeven Territories, which Mr.Cambden alſo taketh notice of, as fol- 
loweth. The firſt, frotni ith or Scotwade to the River Tae; the ſecond to 
Hilef, according as the Sea fetcheth a compaſs to the Mountain Mhran in the 
North-eaſt part of $r#/v2lin; the third, from HiJef to Dee ; the fourth,from 
Dee to the River pe ; the fifth, from the Spe to the Mountain Brunalban ; 
the ſixth, Mures and Roſ#; and the Seventh, the Kingdom of Argathel,which 
is the Border of the Scots, , 

But the Kingdom at preſent, according to the habitation of the People, may 
be divided into Highland-men and Lowland-men; or into the Northern and 
Southern parts. e People of the former live either on the Weſtern Coaſt, 
and are very rude, having much of the nature, diſpoſition, ſpeech, and habit 
of the Tor:es or wild Ir, or in the out Iſles, and are utterly Barbarous. 
The Lowlanders, as bordering on England, have much of the diſpoſition, ci- 

vility, language, and habit of the Engliſh, and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended 

from the Saxons ; which is confirmed by the Highlanders, who are the true 

Scoti, and are ſuppoſed to deſcend from the Scythrans, who with the Geres in- 

feſting Ire/and, left their Iſſue behind them. | 

This Kingdom is very ſpacious, extending it ſelf from North to South about 
250 miles in length; and in breadth, where broadeſt, about 150; but contra- 


Qing it ſelf narrower and narrower as it approaches its extream Northern li- 


mits, as doth appear by the Map. 

It 15 ſaid to ha ve been called Scotia from Scots, Scitti, or Scythi, aPeople of 
Germany, over whoſe Northern limits the name Sc5thia did extend ; although 
there be many that will have it to be ſo called from Scota, Daughter to an E- 
gyptian Pharaoh, 

Although this Kingdom is Jeſs fertil than England, and. ats-Fruits not ſo 
plentiful, nor ſo pleaſing to the palate, —— through the eoldneſs of the 
Clime, ) yer is it found to have great plenty of Cattle, though but ſmall ; and 
for ſh and Fowl an innumerable quantity, amongſt which is a Fowl called 
the Soland-Geeſe, which in many places are taken in very great plenty, and 
are found very profitable tothe Inhabitants, not only for their Fleſh to car, but 


for their Feathers and Oil Their chief Commodities are Courſe Cloths, Freezes, 
Lead-Oar, Feathers, Sea-Coal, Alum, Iron, Salt, Salt-Peter, Linnen-Cloth, 
. Train-Oil, Hops, Wood, Mlablafter , ſome Hides and Tallow, Sc. 
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The Inhabitants (eſpecially thoſe Southernly) are of a good feature, ſtrong 1's Inhabi- 
of. body, very hardy, couragious, and fit for Martial affairs ; and their Nobes 
lity.and Gentry, which are or ſeveral degrees, as Dukes, Margueſſes, Earls, 
Vocounts, Barons, Knights, Eſquives, and Geni/emen, are generally very in- 
genuous, and accompliſhed. men 1n all civil knowl-dge. 

_- This Kingdomy like unto England, confiſteth of 2 King, Nobility, Gentyy, Nobility and 
and Commons ; and thefe with the Lords Spiritual, aſſemble together in Par- C0077 of 
liament, as often as they are called together by Writ from the King : And by Their Seſſions 
reaſon of.. lus Majeſties reſidence it Eng/and, 1o that he is not here at their Se/- of Parliamenc. 
Bo of Paxiiament, he conſtituteth and ſendeth one ta at as his Vice-Roy, 

whois Mnly called Lord Commiſſioner ; and fuch at preſent is the Right 

Noble by, Duke of Lotherdale,FSc. | 

Amongſt the things worthy of note-in this Kingdom for Antiquity, famous Things wor- 

that Fortification drawn from Abercorne upon Edenborough Frith unto Y% 9 

Netu d, now called Dunbritton, opening upon the Weſt Sea, waere (as Speed 
— Julius Agricola ſet the limits of the Roman Empire , paſt which, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, there were no other bounds of Br:t 22x to be ſought for. 
And here the ſecond Legion of Auguſta, and the twentieth of Vi&#r+x, built a 
part of the Wall;as alſo an ancient coped Monument of an high and round com- 
paſs, which according to the opinions of ſome, was a Temple conſecrated to the 
God Terminus.; but others there be that will have it to be a Trophy raiſcd by 
Carauſms, who tortified this Wall with ſeven Caſtles. - 

Here began that Wood Caledonia, which name Tacitus attributerh to all that car4onies 
Tradt of ground which lieth-Northward beyond Grahames Dike, or the Wall Wood. 
of Artonius Prius, which Prolomy divideth into ſeveral Nations, -as the Ca/e- 
donii, Vacomagi, Epidii, c. who arc'all known to: the Romans by the gene- 
ral.name of the P:&s, from their painting themſelves. This Wood or Forreſt 
was very ſpacious; and over-ſhadowed with Thickets: and tall over-ſpreading 
Trees, which rendred it impaſlable, and was divided by Grampe-H:l, now eal- 
led Granizbain, that is, the crooked bending Mountain, Io/inus-is of opi- 
nion. that T//yſſes was in Caledonia, and to confirm his belief therein, he ſaith, 
there was a Votive Altar with an Inſcription in_ Greek Letters. Plutarch 
faith, that Bears were brought out of Britain to Rome ; but for more truth 
it may be-ſaid, that here were bred the wild white Bulls, a Beaſt of nature 
fiercexand cruel, whoſe thick and curled manes reſembled the Lions. In the 
days of Severus Argetecox, a petty Prince reigned over this Trat of Ground, 
whoſe Wife being r 0a > called by 7u/:a the Empreſs, an Adultereſs, . 
boldly made this Anſwer, We Britiſh Dames have to do with the beſt of men, ©" _P_. 
- you Roman Ladies ſecretly commit the ſame with every baſe and lewd 

anion. 
gens Kingdom are two famous Loughs, Neſſa and Lomund, the former ne- Twofamss 
ver Friezeth though in the extreameſt cold weather ; and the waters of the Eh» 
latter, moſt raging in the calmeſt and faireſt weather; and herein is an Iſland, 
that the Wind forceth or moveth to and ſro. | 

In-the Rivers Dee and Done, beſides the great abundance of Salmons, is 
taken a Shell-fiſh, called the Horſe-muskle , wherein Pearls are cngendred, 
which are very good in many Phyſical Medicines, and ſome of them not much 
inferiour to the Oriental Pearl. | 

As to-their Courts of Judicature they are peculiar to themſelves, and are Courts of 
ſeveral. ... The chicf amongſt which is the High Court of Parliament, confiſt- Judicrure. 
. ing of Lordrand Commons, hath the ſame Authority as that of England, and partiamen:. 

is alſo guRoneR by Writ from his Majeſty at his pleaſure, as occaſion re- 
uireth, | | | 
> The ſecond Court is the Seſſions, or Colleage of Juſtice, conliſting of a Pre. Colledge of 


ſedent, 1.4 Senators, 7 of the Clergy, and as many of the Lazty (unto whom _ 
was afterwards adjoyned the Chancellor, who is the chief, and 5 other Sena- 
tors) beſides 3 principal Scribes or Clerks , and as many Advocates as the 
Senators ſee convenient : And this was thus conſtituted by King Fames the 
Fifth in Anno 1532, after the form of the Parliament at Paris. | Theſe fit and 


adminiſter 
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adminiſter Juſtice with equity and reaſon, and not according to the rigour of 
the Law, every day (except Sundays and Mondays from. the firſt of Novem. 
to the 15 of March; and from Trmity Sunday to the firſt Calends of Avgu#t ; 
and all the time between (as being either Seed-time or Harveſt)*is: vacation, 
They give judgment according to the Parliaments Statates, und Municipal 
4 ; and where they are detetive, they have recourſe to'the Imperial C;- 
vil Law. (43? #7 "$1113 O06" 7 BY | 
There are likewiſe in every Shire or County :nfertour Civit Fadjtatority of 
Courts kept , wherein the Sheriff of the Shire, of his uy, decideth the 
Controverſies and Law-ſuits of the Inhabitams ; from which" there are oft- 
times Appcals to the Seſſions or Colledge' of Juſtice. And” theſe' Sheriff are 
for the moſt part Hereditary, rt | ns e 
Beſides theſe Courts, there are other Judicatoxies/ which rlity call Comm|- 
ſaxiots, the _ whereot is keptar Bdendburgh; and theſe have'to do wir 
Eccleſiaſtical affairs, as, Wills.gnd Teftaments, Drvorcements, Tithts Ge. 
- m——_ Cauſes, the Kings Chref Fufiice holdeth -his- Conrt at Eden 
burgh. | AVIS 
: Gnida the Sheriffs invheir Territories, and the Magiſtrates in ſome Bo- 
roughs may fit in Judgment of w—_ x, yo in caſe rhe Manflayey be taken 
within 24 hours aiter the'fact committed, and being found guilty by a Jury ,cnay 
be put ro death; bur if che ſaid limited time is paſt, tho marter.15 referred, 
ut over tothe Kings Juſtice, or his Deputies, wy bs 
There are alſo Crv:l Courts 1n every Repality holden by their Bailiff. © _ 
This Kingdom, as to Eccleſiaſtical Governtnent; 'is divided into two 6h. 
biſbopricks, vis, of St. Andrews (the Primare of Scotland?) and of Glaſce} 
and under theſe are ſeveral Safragan-Bifbops,viz. under him of St. Andretyr, 
thoſe of Dunktld, Aberdon, ay, Danblan, Brythin, Roſs, Cathants,"4nd 
Ononey' And under him of 'G/aſco, thoſe of Galloway, Argeie or Liſmorr,and 
e Illes. ; he _ 
The ancient People of this Kingdom were, 1. The Gadenz, who'pofleffed 
the Counties of Lothien, Merches , and Teifidale or Tivedale. 2. The Sef- 


gove, or Counties Lidd:ſdale, Euſedale, Ezkedale, Annadale, and Nidthef- 


dale, 3. The Novames, or Shires of Galloway, Carricht, Kyle, Cunningham, 
and Arran. 4. The Damnii, or Counties of Cludeſdale, Stviveling, Lennox, 
Menteith, and Fife. 5, The Caldedonir, or Shires of Stratherne, Argile; 
Cantire, Lorne, Albany or Bruidalbin, Perch, Athol, and Angais. 6. The 
Vermines, or Counties of Mernis and Mary. 7, The Talgals, or County of 
Buguhan, $8, The Y acomags, or Counties of Murray and ea, 9, 
Cant#, or Shires of Roſs and Sutherland. 10, The Catins, or County of Ca- 
thanes : And 11. the Cornubii, or County of Strathnaverne. | 
Theſe parts are again (—_— to their Civil Government) divided into 
Sherifſdoms, Stewarties, and Bailiffwicks ; vis, the Counties or Sheriffdoms 
of Edenburgh, Lyniythio, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Peblis, Berwick; Lanarke, 
Renfrew, Dunfres, Wighton, Aire, Bute, #27, Tavbet, Dunbarton, Perth, 
Clackmannan, Kinros, Fife, Kincardin, Forfair, Aberdene, Bamff, Elgin, 
Furres, Narne, Innernefs, Cromartie, Orknay, and Shetland. | 
The Siewarties of Menteith, Kircudbrieht, Stratherne, and Annandale, 
The Bailiwicks of Kz/e, Carricks, and Cunningham. 
Again, Scotland (according to the fcituation of irs Parts, Provitices, or 
Countics) may be divided into two parts, to wit, Southwards, and on this ſide 


, the Tay, which made the ancient Kingdom of the P:#s, (foralled, for that 


the ge their Bodies like the ancient ByY/taims , from whom they are ſaid 
to deſcend, which is the more confirmed, for that the Northern Britains, con- 
verted to the Faith by St. Colombe, were called Britain Pitts.) And Exſtwards, 
Northwards, and beyond che Tay, which made the oncient- Kin of the 
Acots ; beſides abundance of Iftes diſperſed in its Nortliern and Weſtern Seas, 
the chief of which ſhall be treated of. a4 
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The Counties comprehended in the South-part, are Lothier, Merche, Teifi- Its Countics. 
dale or Txzvedale, Eskdale, Euskdale, Liddeſdale, Annadale, Nydiheſdale, 
Galloway, Carrickt, Kyle, Cunningham, Cludeſdale, Lennox, Str iveling, Men+ 
reith, Fife, Siratherne, _ Lorne, Cantyre, and Arran. And theſe in the 
North part are, A/bany or Badalbin, Perch, Athol, Angus, Mernu, Buquihan, 

Marr, Muray, Loquabrea, Roſs, Sutherland, Strathnizverne, and Cathanes. 
And of theſe-in order, 

The County of Luthier, in former times by the Pits called Piftland, tes name and 
ſhooteth it ſelt forth from Merche unto the Sea; a Country very Hilly , and feriliry. 
but thinly clothed with Wood : but for the fertility of its Earth, and the civi- 
lity of its Inhabitants, is deſervedly eſteemed the flower of all Scor/znd. The 
chiet places are, _. | 

Edenburgh, or Edenborow, of old, Cafirum Alatum, the Metropolis of the je chief pla- 
Kingdor. ,/ Its ſcituation.is high, in awholſom Air, and rich Soil ; ahd by rea- «x. 
ſon of its commodious; Haven (called Lerh-Haven, not abovea mile diſtant) Edenburgh. 
it is a place of gooe Trade, and well reſorted unto by Shipping. This Cit 
chiefly conſiſterh of one Street, which runneth about a mile in length, which 
receiveth divers-petty Streets and Lanes, ſo that its circuit may be abokt three 
miles, which is rongly begirt with a Wall; and at the Weſt-end of the City, 
onthe top of a Rock, 1s ſeated a fair and powerful Caſtle, with many Towers, 
which commands the City, and is eſteemed in a manner impregnable. It be- 
longed once to the Engl:/b, till in Anno 960. the Scots took it from them, when 
oppreſled by the Danſb Tyranies, It is well watered with clear Springs and 
| £3 tech is adorned with _ fair Edifices, as well publick as private, the 
pooch amongſt which is the Kings Palace, a fair Structure; and its private 


ouſes are generally fair, loſty, built of Free-ffone, and ſo well inhabited, thar 
ſeveral Famulics have their abodes under one Roof. ' It is alſo dignified with 
the Courts of \Judicature, High Courts of Parliament, and with an niver- 
ſity. And being the Scale of Trade for the Kingdom, it will be neceſſary to give 


an account of their Coins, Weights, and Meaſures. - As to their Corns,note that Their Coins, 
134 d. ferling, makes a Mark Scotch ; 62 d. ferling, a Scotch Noble ; and Weights,and 
20 4. fterling,a Scotch Pound, Their Weight uſed in Merchandizes,is the Pound nn 
of 16 Ounces, 100 of which make their Ouincal or C, which is found to make 
at London 108 1. Averdupeis, Their Meaſures for length is the El, and is a- 
bout 4 per Cem. greater Son the Eng/iſþ Ell. Their L:guid Meaſures are ſuch 
as in England, but of a double conteanr, a Pint being an Exgli:fh Quart, and ſo 
ſorry. Their Dry Meaſures are alfo the fame with thoſe of England, 
but alſo bigger. , 

Athelf.axford fo called from A:he//?ane,a chief Commander of the Engliſh, Athilftenford. 
which was there ſlain with moſt of his Men, about the year 815. 

Haddington, ſeated ina wide and broad Plain; a place of good account, and 1:ddingres. 
which the Eng ;/b fortified with a deep and large Ditch, and other Fortifications. 

"Dunbar, \cituate on the Sea-ſhoar, once defended by a ſtrong Cale, which puter. 

was: the Seat of the Earls of Merch; a place which hath oft-times been 
taken by the Eng/ifh, and as often retaken by the' Scots, ' which was the 
Ibo ent ; ſince which it is honoured with the Title of an 
Earldom, 
North-Barwick, ſeated on Edenbrough-Frith,a place in former Ages famous worth-nerwich. 
for its Houſe of Religions Virgins, a 2M 

Not far from this-place ; and near the Shoar, lieth a ſmall Iſe called Baſs paſs Fland 
Iſland; which ſeemeth tobe a high craggy Rock, and to be almoſt cut through 
by the.yundermining Sea-twdves. It hath a Fountain of Water, and freſh Pa- 
ſtares ;1 and above all is remarkable for the exceeding great abundance of thoſe 
Geeſe called Scouts and Soland-Geeſe, which here frequent and breed, which 
(as I before noted) is very profitable to the Inhabitants in theſe parts. | 

INth,hath s moſt commodious Haven, being the preſent Port to Edenburgh, ryth. 

orne,ſeated on the Forth or Frith,in tormer time of note for its famous ,,,,.,.... 
- - as at preſent for giving Title of an Earldom unto the Duke of Ha- 
lon. 
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Linguo, or Linlithquo, ſaid to be the ancient City of Lindum, mentioned 
by -- as a place once beautified with a Houſe of the Kings ,' and a fair 

hurch, 

MERCH, a County fo called, as being a March; it is wholly on the 
German Ocean, was of great note for its Ear/s thereof ; and hath for its chief 

laces, | 

, Coldingham, called by Bede the car Coldana; a place of great antiquity 
and note tor its chaſt Nuns ; for it is ſaid, that they (together with Eb6a their 
Prioreſs) cut off their own Noſes and Lrps to render themſelves deformed, 
that the Danes might not deflour them ; bur this fo exaſperated them, that 
they not only burnt their Monaſtery, but them therein. 

Not far from Coldingham is Faſt-Caftle ; and here the Sea thruſteth it ſelf 
forth into a Promontory called St. Abbs-bead. 

Kelſo, formerly famous for its Monaſtery, which (with thirteen others) King 
David the Firſt raiſed from the ground, for the advancement of Gods glory. 

TEIFIDALE, that is, the Vale by the River Teifie or Teviat,adjoyning 
to England; a craggy hilly Country. Its chief are, 

Roxburg, which gives name to a Territory adjoyning, ſeated berween the 
Rivers Tweed and Trifie , once a place of p—_ , beiog defended by 
a Cafle and towred Fortifications ; and here it was that —_ ames the Se- 
cond of Scotland, was unfortunately flain by the breaking of a Cannon at the 


Siege. 
"E aburgh, a well frequented and inhabited Borough-Town , ſeated near the 
confluence of the Rivers Teviat and Ted. | 

Peblu , ſeated on the Tweed, and a branch thereof ; a Martet-Town of ſome 
ACCOum. F\ 

Merlos, ſeated alſo on the Tweed, formerly of nore for its ancient Monaſtery 
of cloiſtered Mon4s, that gave themſelves to Prayer , and to pet their livi 
by their handy labour ; and this place holy King David reſtored,” and eps. 
miſhed with GiFertian Monks. " 

ESKDALE, a ſmall Territory, fo called from a River which paſſeth 
t hit; its chief place was, 

/ica, that ancient City, wherein the Tribune of the firſt Band of the A- 
flures Watch and Ward againſt the Northern Enemies. 
EUSK DAL E, another ſmall Territory, which takes its name from the 
River that watereth it. 

LID DISDALE, alfo another ſmall Territory, which receiveth its 
name from the River that paſſeth through it, Its chicf places are, 

Brankenſey, Harlay, and Armetage. 

ANNADALEE that is,the Vale by the River Anxan.lts chief places are, 
nanny, ſeated - the yy of the River _— And 

Maban, a Town ſtrength, as we) Nature as Art ; nigh 
unto which is a ſtrong Caſtle. wy ” a 
NITHESDALE, or NIDDESDALE, a ſonamed from 
the River N:d, which watereth it ; a County of a fertil Soil, which beareth 
good Corn, hath rich Meadows and Paſtures ; and in the So/way, which water- 
eth its Southern part, are taken great ſtore of excellent Saimons, which the 
Inhabitants (for their Recreation) oft-times hunt on Horſe-back with Spears. 
Its chief places are, 

Dunfreys, ſeated between two Hills, and on the River Nd, near its influx 
into the So/cyay, once ſtrengthned with a Caſtle ; a Town of good account 
for making of Woollew-Cloths ; but more remarkable for the Murther of John 
Cummin, 2 man. of EIS Gn nn, who was ſlain by 
gener Brus inthe Church, out of fear leſt he ſhould fore-cloſe his way to the 

gdom. 

' Nigh unto this Towns So/way, a ſmall place, which ſeemeth to retain ſomne- 
thing of the old name of Se/gove, 


Carr- 
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 Caer-Laverock, ſeated at the Mouth of the Nzd, in former time of ſo great c«r-Lirock; 
- firength, 'that (for a good while) it ſtoutly reſiſted the power of King Ed- 
ward the Firſt, who beſieged it. 
Corda, alſo a flouriſhing Town in former Ages, Crde 
GAL LOWAT, a County ſocalled of tne Ir:/,who once here inhabited, 
in former times had Princes and Lords over ir. It is a Country much inclined 
co Hills, which renders'it more fit for Grafing than Tillage, breeding abundance 
of ſmall and well limbed Nags, which for their nimbleneſs and hardineſs are 
eſteemed excellent for a Traveller: "Ahd the Sea, by which it is waſhed, toge- 
ther with its Bays, Creeks, Meers, and Loughs, affords the Inhabitants ſtore of 
excellent Fiſh. Its chief places are, 
Kircoubright, the moſt commodious Port-Town on this Coaſt ; and the ſe» Kjrcoubright. 
cond Stetwariy of Scotland. | | 
Cardmes, a place or Fort of =_ ſtrength, as welbby Nature as Art, being cardize. 
ſeated on a craggy high Rock, by the River Feet,and fenced about with ſtrong 
Walls. | | 
Wigton, ſeated on a Bay of the Sea, between the Rivers Gre and Bladno; a wig. 
gaod Haven-Town. + | 
Not far from this Town, and on the Sea-ſhoar, Ptolomy placed the ancient —_ 
City Leucopibia, which is now called Wytherne ; and here it is ſaid; Ninia, or 59% 
Ninian, a holy Brita:s, who firſt inftruted the Sowrh-P:iFs in the Chriſtian 
Faith, inthe Reign of- the Emperour Theodofius the younger, had his Seat, and 
built a Cpurch to the honour of St, Marty. | 
CARRICT, a County that hath righ Paſtures, and is well furniſhed with 
oll neceſſaries both byi/Land: and Sea;where it beareth the name of Dunbritain- 
Frith ;: a large and capaggy Þ=) which with its'Rivers and Lowghs, affords 
4s Inhabatants plenty Its chief places are; . OJ) "xr: 

. Bargamega place of great antiquity. Ardwrtoun and Coſre | — 
KT LK, atertil County, and inhabited ; and hath for its chief places, c5:ge. 
Atre, ſeated on a Riverſocalled, where it loofeth it ſelf into-the Frith; a ,,,. 
place of ſome account, being\a Sheriffdam : And T/hchiltre: * ' ' * achiltre. 

"CUNNING HAM, alſo waſhed with Dunbritain-Frith ; a' County no 
aſs commodious and fertil, than pleaſant, being plentifully watered; Its chief 
, Irwin, a\Borongh-Town, ſeated on a River ſoicalled, at its influx into the twin. 
Frith, whersjit hath a Havent, though now choaked up. | 
Largs, where Alexander the Third deſtroyed [abundance of the Norwegi- Largis 
ans : Androſan. } i Js A 'OMZi1 % 1 Azdroſan. 
CLUDESDALE, a County ſocalled from tlie River Clu:id, that wa» 
.texethvite; Its dhief-placesarey 2 1:54) | "oil ? 
Glaſco, pleaſantly ſcituate on the River Cad, over which.it hath a fair 1G. 
Bridge wulained by tight Arches: Itas » City ood account, well frequented 
and inhabiayhepioy ba good Tradegand is dignified with the See of an Arch- 
bi/bop, as alſo with an Univ 9»6!41 I At 410 bg went 167 


Douglalty fenced ena/River; andine Vale focalled.. | Douglaſs, © - 
-\,Layroch, the: itary Sheriffddm-ot. the Hamelions, who take their fame Laarick: 
Troop Hows pleated onthe fruitful Bank of the G/nid.'' _— 
infraw,; givesnameton Barony, i + 3" 

. Paſlay,ta former Pina fame Mekiery; founded by Alexander the» 8& piggy. © 
cond, High Steward of Scotland, which for alſtately Church, with rich Fulns - 
ture, was inferiour to few. » + as (li! | ESP - EP 
LE N.NOX, « County: very Hill well watered wah Ri | 
which is the Glz:d, and the large Loug 
in breadth, where broadeſt, about 8;:1n which are-many ſmall Iſles, 


which ſome are ſaid ro float about ;/a- place noted for plenty of , Fiſh, e« 
ſpecially for a Fiſh called a Polloc, found no where elſe; This is ho- 
noured in giving Title to the Rig ht Noble the Duke' of Richmond and Xx, 
Ge, lts chief places are, 


Bb 2 - Dun- 


Lomond, about zo miles in length, ani tanend Lone 
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Danbratton. 
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Dunbrition, that is, the Br/tarns Town, for that the. Bri/arns heldir long- 
eſt againſt the Scots, Pitts, and Saxons ; being the ſtrongeſt place in/ all the 
Kingdom, as well by Naturgas Art, being loſtily feared on a —__— craggy, 


yand two-headed Rock, art the -of - the Rivers neat — * Lough Lo 
atch- 


mond, and in a green Plain ; in one of the 19,0r wagplaced 
and on the other ſeveral Fortifications of B ks z on RT Eaft-fde it hank: a 
boggy Flat, which at every Tide is covered with water, and on the South it 
hath the River Gntd. 

Alcluyd, an ancient City, by ſome ſaid to be the ſame Danbritton. 

STRIVELING,or FSTIRLING, a County of a fertil Soil,and well 
inhabited;and here is that narrow Land or Streight by which Edenbureh- Frith 
and Dunbrith-Frith (thruſting theniſelyes far into the Land, our of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Seas) are ſeparated meeting together; which ſpace was forti- 
fied with Garrifons berwetn, "— Agricola, fothat all the part on this fide 
was in the pofiefiion of: the ; nd their Encthics were forced to retire 
themſelves into the more Northern nd Hilly part of the n_—_ but this 
laſted not lohg; fot Agricola being callet! hotne,the Caledont #tains forced 
the Romans back as tar as the River Tine: and when Hadrian artivedin ÞBri- 
ſain, about qo-years altet;inftead of giouig farther, be gave command that the 
God Te#tninus (which uſed not to give ground -to any ) ſhould be withdrawn 
back ; ind that a Wall df Tir ffs Coorttapcndy now called Grahams-Dibe) ſhould 
be made berween the Rivers Tine and Exke South ward, on this de Bdenburgh 
Frith, for about 100 miles, which proved ſucteſsful:unto'them, And o_ 
this Wall hack been oft-rimes found ſeyerdl Inforipri __ picees- of Rom 
Antiquities: ; And of reraark was that ancient rouckd ikitog/14 mg rig 
and 13 broad, bpen at th6\ cop, and framed 'of and ut 
without any Cement, Lime, and Mortat: ſome Wi this the fe "of = 


God Terminkisg) others, Arthur's Oden, andothers; fa/fas a9 ſuppoſing it 
- tobe raiſed by Faliks C4ſar ; but Cambten would /rarher believe it'ro be built 


by Falius, Agricela, who fortified. theſe parts, 'had nor Niv#wt fafd,” it was built 


Yo ro —_—_ as a og pr Arch in. 2 yo of ſothe Victory” "The. chi 


Stirling. 


pn ” rived le Maggs, ;a ohicg of good ſtrength, and - 
tified with a powerfu Caſtle, high mounted on the brow of a ſteep Rock; 


--: place dignified with the birth of Kinft James the Sixrh of Sroeand/and Fl 


IE | 


Dunblain. 
Clackmannan. 


Of a 
ferril 


St. Andrews. + 


England, who afterwards tauſed it to be brautificd wa new Buildings! c* LANE 
Tolle Commnald, and Torwood, MIW , 
= E N TE I T H, a County ſo called from the River Teveb's nes che _ 


Dunblain, ſeated on the River Teith, , being the Ser of a' | Biſdop; and Clact 


mannan 

_F1#&K, afertihCo in Gornahd Paſtu hath ©:rLdgh he (hd this hi 

with its two Arms, Forrþnd Tab, which encompaſs it; dff©edeth ſtore 

of Opfters and other Fiſh. —_— WW iu} ng 0218 OUS 28,7 1d 
St. _— of old, bis, St. Rvghi/ns Monnr; which Tag or 


. - Geng, Kitg of eB drm_arpay- dmc rr Cree fob bot the 


—_ _ other Qkurch of the Pits :Kingtiom.” br is n young ſeared 
' ++4:; On the Sea-ſhoar near Fif-neſs, is fortified with a: — _— dig- 


Diſert. 


22nd 


Dunfirmling. 


Falbland, * 


Capre. 


nified with an zAfchrept See, which is Primare of all 6; rod is al- 
ſo honoured by b Seat of _ the Muſes. | 1978 
Diſert, ſeated on ae a Hill, and in BY open — deaties, hire 


« _ is a large plech the Godeyptot, har afordech goodiore of Butu- 


ſn \ mo an.t IL! nd 31 
p i Danjomlig, A femous Monaſtery in tl ——_—_— Kid, ev for for its 
" a place Mate Third = iv 
Trorgormmrys {= Mig 2s 
+. tra/K/and, well, «nd pleaſantly ſeated for Hunting, for which purpoſe che 
_ have had here their Retiring-houſe, 
Capre, a Borough-Town, of fomenote, _ 
STRA. 
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STRATHERNE, that is, the Vale along the River Ern, hath for its 
chiet places, 
_—_ once a City of 00d account, being the Royal Seat of the Pif#s dbrrgrmy. 


Kings,which (as 'tis ſaid ) NetZane their King dedicated troGod and St,Bridget, 

with a Tra of ground thereto belonging. 
Drimein-Caſtle, well ſeated on the River Ern. Drimeie. 
Ts#/ibardin-Caſile, ſcituate alſo on the ſame River. Tulibardin. 


ARGILE, a County well furniſhed with Pools, in which, together with 
the Sea, and its many Arms which jt ſenderh forth, are taken great plenty of 
good Filb ; and in its Mountains are bred a kind of wwii/4 Deey, Places of good 
account are none in this County, 

LORNE, a Country of an apt Soil for bearing of Barley, is well wa- 
tered, being divided by the large Lough or Lake called Leave. Its chief pla- 


C3 ar | 
Duoftafage, ſeated near the ſaid Lake, once dignified with a Houſe of the Punfefage. 
Kings. 
arbar, where King James the Fourth ordained a Fuftice and a Sheriff, to Twin, 
adminiſter Juſtice to the Inhabitants of the out-Ifles : and Bergonum, Brrgonum. 
CANTTRE, that is, the Lands-head,as thruſting it ſelf forth with a long _ 
and tapered Promontory, which Pto called the 'Promontory Epidiorum ; | rm 
between the extream porne of which and Mar/ock, or Tor-Bay in Ireland,there rulard. 
ts chief places are KiHtan and Sandel, et. 


are {carce * miles. Sandil, 
AR RAN, a\ſmall County and Iſle near unto Camive, bath for its chief 10cof 4r0. 
places Arran and Rothſay. 


ALBAINE, or BRAID-A L BIN, whoſe Inhabitants are called the The High- 
Highlanders ; a kind and warlike People, and much of the nature of 
the Ir:/b in habit and diſÞGMion. Its chief places ate Exrerlothea and Foyre. 
PERCH, alarge and fertil County, hath for its chief places, | 
Perch, or St.John's Town , a place of good account , and once larger than Prrcb. 
now itis, being built by King Wiliam; it is nily ſeated between two 
c——_ = on _ _ Tas, _ ” _— or Bar Bs REELS "A 
elden, digni y Ki avid with an Epiſco e, fu to be Dunlyides. 
a Townof the Cy ng = ſcope voy 
Alſo onthe Tas ſtood the little City of Berch, which was waſhed away by zx. 
the overflowings of the ſzid River, together with more! its Iababitants, a- 
mongſt which was an Infant-Child of the Kings in its Cradle. 
Scone, ſeated on the farther fide of the Tas, dignified with an Inauguration $9 
of the Sreich Kings before their Union to England, W:ſtminſier now being the 
place z and where the Chair, in which the Kings were then Crowned, is, which 
15 at preſent made uſe of upon the like occaſion. 
ATHO L, an iadifferent fertil County, and well clothed with Wood, where 
is that large and overſhadowed Wood Catadenia,already treated of ; a Country cxiadonix 
ſaid to be infamous for Witches. Its chief place is Blazre. Weed. 

. ANGUIS, afertil County both for Corn and rich Paſtures, is well wa- very ferry avd 
tered with ſeveral Rivers, which loſe themſelves in the Sea, which ferveth for well naccred. 
its E bounds : Itis interlaced with His and Forefts, and garnifbed with 
divers Forts and Goftles, lis chiet- are, 

Dundre, (cated onthe Mouth of the River Tay; a noted and well reſorted puree. 
Town for Trade, by reaſon of its ious Port for Ships. 
,. Brechas, (cituate on the River South» Ex ke, near its fall into the Sea, and dig- 3':cin. 
nilied by King Devid the Firlt with an Epsſcopat Ste. Nigh unto this Town 
is Red.bead, a aot unknown to Seamena. 
P —_ s, of old Ce/urca,of ſome account for being honoured with the Title Monte 
an | | h 
Av broth, (eated near the Sea ; a Townendowed with large Revenues, and 46. 
by King Wilam dedicated to « Religious uſe, in honour of Thomas of Can- 
ierbury. 


MERNTS, 
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Very fertil, 


Dinnotyr. 


Fordon. 


Inntrats. 


Narden. 


Inneriothee. 
Elgin. 
Aothis. 


Iron- Mines. 
Inxerlothey. 


Its ferrili Yo 


Cromarty. 
Nefs-mouth. 
Lovet. 
Ardmanoch, 


Danrobin. 
Dorno. 


Strabubaſter. 
Tounge. 


are, 


no. 441i 73,59 
Very cold and IJSTRATHNAVERNE, a Coun 


calion it to be of 'a very 


is Mount ainous, and but ill in 


Tounge. 
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MERNIS, or MERNIA, a ſmall, but plain and fertil Champain 
Country, which ſhooteth it ſelf forth on the German Ocean : Its chief places 


Dunnotyr, defended by a ſtrong Caſtle, ſeated on an high and inacceſſible 
Rock, near the Sea. | 

Fordon, ſeated alſo not far from the Sea. 

BUQUIHAN, waſhed with the Sea, whoſe Waves did here caſt up a 
mighty Maſs of Ambey of an ineſtimable value ; it hath good Paſtures,moſt fir 


- to feed Sheep, whoſe Woot is excellent ; and its Rivers breed ſtore of Salmons, 


which are had at ſuch eaſfie rates, that it is ſcarce worth the trouble of taking 
them. Its chief places are Rorhenray and Stanes. 

Adjoyning te this —_ lieth Boena and Bamff, a ſmall Sheriffdom ; alſo 
Ajuza, a little Territo no great note. 

MARR, along and narrow County, ſomewhat inclined to Mountains, but 
well watered with the Done or Dee, well ſtored with Salmons, and other Fiſh. 
Its chief places are, 

Aber dene, ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, at the Mouth of the Done,dignified with 
an Epiſcopal See, hath an Hoſpital,alſo a Free-Grammar-School,and is of note 
for taking of Salmons : and Kildrumy, 

MUR RAT, apleaſant and fertil County, and the rather as watered with 
the Tpey, Findoyne, and the River and Lake Neſs , which reacheth -about 
23 mules in length, the water whereof is obſerved to be ſo warm, that itnever 
is found to freez ; and this Lake is its Northern limits,as the Speyas its Eaſtern ; 
all which empty themſelves in the Sea , where it formeth a y. Its chief 

aces are, 

P Innernes, Bean-Caſile, which Prolomy thinks " fl Banatia; and herein 
= 4460. a Marble-Vellel artificially engraven, Tull of Roman Coins, was 
ound, | 

Narden, or Narne, an hereditary Sheriffdom ; and here ſtood within a by- 
_ -4 ſtrong Fortreſs of a great height, which was kept by the Danes againſt 
tne Icory, 

Innernes, and Innerlothea, in former times two eminent Fortifications. Alſo 

Elgin and Rothes, places honoured with the Titles of Earidoms. 

LOQUABREA, a County well ſtored with Rivers and Lates, which 
empty themſelves into the Sea; it hath alfo good Paſtures, i is it very Moun- 
tainous, and well dothed with Wood, arid in the bowels of the Earth are Mines 
of Iron. Its chiet 'place is, 

Innerlothey, once of good account, being well frequented and traded unto ; 
but through the Pyracies and Wars of the Danes and Norwegians, who razed 
it, it hath now ſcarce any Remain lgft. 

ROSS, alarge, Mountainous, and Woody County, which reacheth from 
one Sea to the other ; hath great plenty of Stags, Deer, Wild-fowt, and Fiſh, 
Its chief places are, | | 

Cromarty,'orthe Haven of ' Safety, as having ſo ſecure and capacions an Har- 


bour for Ships. Nefs-mouth er. «| 

In this is the Territory of Ardmanoch, very Mountainous, from 

which the ſecond Sons of the Kings of - Scorand bear their Title.' '' 
SUTHERLAND, ding the Sea, is well watered with Rivers, be- 

ſides the large Lough or Lake $hyn, almoſt in the midſtof the ; Weſt- 

wards of which ore ſtore of Hills , from which is 'dug excellent white 

Marble, very good for curious Works. '' 1t-is a Country more fit 'for breedi 


— than for Tillage ; and hath for its chief places Dunrobin a 

| | ry far engaged Northwards , which 
with Cathanes have the utmoſt NorthertiCoaſt of all Britarm, ' which muſt oc- 
coldt ratufe ; it is very much inclined ro ſterility, 
red. Its chicf places are Sirabubaſiey and 


CAT HA- 
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CATHANES, a County waſhed with the Eaſtern Ocean, whete it forms 
eth ſeveral Creeks, and is well watered with Rivers, which afford good ſtore 
of Fiſh, from which, and by the grafing and feeding of Cattle, the Inhabitants 
get the greateſt partof their livelyhood. Its chief places are, 
Dornock, « mean place, yet the See of a Biſhop, Dorneck, 
 Catnes, a Maritim Town, dignified with an Eari/dom. Nigh unto this Town ;.,,,... 
Southwards is Neſs-head, and Northwards Dwnesbe-head, both Maritim pla- 
ces : and Girnego. Girnegs. 
[In this Trad are three Promontories, to wit, T/rdebead, of old Berubizm ; Thee Mouns 
Dunsby or Dunſcanby, of old YVirvedrum ; and Howbum, of old Orcas, —_ 
There are ſeveral Iſs diſperſed about this Kingdom of Scotland, as the Or- 
cades, Shetland, and Hebrides, which may properly be ſaid to belong there- 
unto ; but as to the deſcription thereof, they ſhall be treated of amongſt the 
other ſmall Iſles belonging 1a general to great Brztain, after we have treated 
of the Kingdom of Ireland. 


IRELAND. 


RELA ND, envi on all ſides by the Sea, and next to Great Bri fn ſcimarion. 
tain may claim priority of all others in Zzrope : It is a Country gene- 
rally of a fertil Soil, and plentifully ſtored with Cattle, Fowl, and HF z Fertllicy. 
but is Mountainous, Woody, Wateriſh, and full of unprofitable Lowghs 

| or Bogs, which oft-times prove dangerous rp y to New-cometrs) 

and occaſion Rheums and Fluxes, for the cure of which they drink a fort of 

hot Water, called T/shebah, 

It is bleſt with a mild and healthful Air, its Summer being not ſo hot, nor its tr air and 
Winter ſo cold as in England,but more inclined to foggy Miits and Rains, which T<wpetaure- 
makes it more unfit for Tillage than Paſturage; the Clime being not very fa- 
vourable for ripening of Cornor Fruits, but beareth ſuch great abundance of 
long and ſweet Graſs, that the Cattle (which are the Inhabitants chiefeſt 
wealthJare ſoon far,and fit for laughter therewith : And it is further obſerved, 

Thar the Air is fo pure, that it neither breedeth nor ſuffereth any venemous 
Beaft, —_ or Ine, being brought out of other Countries, long to retain 
their life. 

Many have been the Names (according to Tradition) that this Iſland hath It Nawes. 
been known by; Orphens, Ariſtotle, and Claudian, named it Jerna: Juvenal 
and Mela, Fverna, or Hibernia ; Diodorus Siculus, Iris ; Euſtachins, ia 
a —_ the Britains, Tuerdon ; the Natives, Erys ; and the Engli/b, 

rel 

Some there be that will have it called Fibernia, from Hyberno tempore, that why fo cal 
is, from its Winter ſeaſon ; others, from Hiberus a Spaniard ; and others, \<v 
from the ancient River Iherus ; whilſt ſome trive to have it ſo called from 
the Iriſþ word Hieye, which ſignifieth Weff,or Weſtern Coaf?, whence Eryn may 
ſeem to fetch its derivation. = Avienus calleth this Iſland, Sacram Inſu- 
lam, the Holy Iſland ; for that the People are ſoon drawn thereunto, witneſs 
the many Saz#ts that it hath produced. 

If you will take for truth what the Iriſb Hiſtorians 
been exceeding long inhabited ; for, to 
poſſeſſed by Ceſarea, Niece to Noah, before the Floud ; 


, this Iſland hath #:lo1d long 
"ris ſaid that it wag 482 ſohabiced 
that Bartholanxs a 


Seytbiran arrived here near 300 years before the Delnge ; that many years after 
Nemethus, with his four Sons, arrived here, but was ſoon forced hence by the 
Giant-like fort of People of the Nimrods Race here inhabiting ; that _ 
| this 
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this the Five Grecians ſeized this Iſland ; and that ſoon after (being about the 
rime of the I/rael:ites departure out of Afgypr) Gaothel, with his Wife Scora, 
Daughter to Pharaoh King of PH, landed here, and called the Ifland Sco- 
tia, from his Wifes name. And turther, the Br:t:/b Hiſtory ſaith, that ſome 
Ages after Hiberius, Hermion, Exer, and Erimon, Sons of Mileftus King of 
Spain, by permiſſion of Gurgum us the Britzſh King, here planted Colonies 
after that the Country had been waſted by a Peſtilence, and from the eldeſt Son 
was called Hibernia. Nor is it much to be doubted, bur that the Britains ſet- 
led themſelves here,ſceing there is ſo great afhnity berwixt them and the Ir: 
in their natures, diſpoſitions, and f| ; 
kes Extent, This Iſland contains in length about 240 miles, and in breadth about x 20; 
Scituarion. +1; ſcituate under the 1 0th 12ih Climates, the longeſt day — about 
16 hours. It is a near Neighbour to Scotland, from which it is ſeparated by an 
Iſthmus of about ſeven miles; but England far more remote, being from Dub. 
;n, its Metropolitan City,to Holy-/and in the Iſle of Angleſey (the uſual place 
for taking of Landing) about go. 
Is ſtrengrh. [tis an Iſland of great ſlrengrh, as well by Nature as Art, by reaſon of its 
ſcituation in ſuch Tempeſtuous and dangerous Seas, and the ſeveral Fortifica- 
tions and Caſtles that the Engizfb have built Gnce they became Maſters 


thereof. 
Tes chief Ri- It is a Country well watered, having ſeveral great Rivers, the chief amongft 
_ which are thoſe of Shannon, being about 60 miles navigable 5 and after its 
courſe of about 200 miles,looſeth it ſelf into the Weſtern « Liff, Showy-, 
Awidaff, Slanie, Sione,$c. And beſides theſe Rivers there are ſeveral Lakes 
or Lowghs, —_— which that of moſt note is Lowgh-Eyne, about 3o miles in 


length, and 15 in breadth, in which are ſeveral fo 
Its Commodi- - The Commodities that this Iſland affordeth, are, great abundance of Cattle, 
tics. Hides, Tallow, Cheeſe, Wool, of which they make courſe-Cloth, Freezes, Rags. 
Mantles,&c. alſo Furs, Pipe-Haves, Salt, Hemp, Linnen-Cloth; Hony, 
Wax ; _ its Seas likewiſe great plenty of Cod-filb, Herrings,Pilchavds, 
fters Sc. | LY 
tes Inhaberance. Ry, Native Inhabitants were extreamly rude and. barbarous ; they made uſe 
of Women in common, . without _ difference of other mens Wives ; they 
were very bold, couragious, and greedy of honour, conſtant in love, impatient 
of Injuries, of an cafic belief, much addicted to phantaſtical cenceits,' as hold- 
ing it ominous to give their Neighbours Fire on a May-day, with many the 
like Fooleries ; they are much inclined to ſuperſtitious Idolatry, as worſhi 
ing the Moon, after her change about their Childrens Necks they h = 
Lonnoing of St. Johns Goſpel, a piece of Wolves-5hin, or a crooked Nail of a 
Hoy ſe-ſboe , which they thought preſerved them from danger ; the Hoofs of 
dead Horſes they held Sacred ; with many ſuch like ridiculous Fancies, They ac- 
counted Eaſe and Idleneſs their greateſt Liberty and Riches, not covering 
Worldly ſons , contenting themſelves with mean Cottages, Hovels, or 
Cabins; nor were they profuſe in their Apparel or Diet , being well ſatisfied if 
they had wherewith to keep them warm, and to fill. their Bellies, their chief 
food being Herbs, Roots, Butter, Milk, Oatmeal, and thelike. For their dy- 
ing, they hired Women to Mourn, who expoſtulated why they would die, tel- 
ling them, that they had ſuch and ſuch things ; and the $ Were- accompi- 
nied to the Grave with howlings, capping of hands , and ſuch like forrowful 
ations, But many of theſe ridiculous and abſurd Cuſtoms, ſince the Eng; 
are ſetled amongſt them, are forgotten, 
The Chriſtian The Chriſtian Faith was here firſt planted by St. Patrick; this Patrick (ac- 
by cording to Writers) was the Son of Calphurus, by St. Martins Siſter, and born 
Patrick at Glaſco in Scotland , who in his Youth was taken Captive by the Iri/6 Pi- 
- rates, and ſold for fix years as « Slave in the meaneſt condition to Macbuain ; 
yet in this dejeed condition. he much defired the Converſion of this Nation, 
from their extream Idolatrous ways'to the true ſerving of the living God, in- 
ſomuch that he dreamed, that #he unborn Babes cried unto him for Baptiſm; 
and being at length redeemed from his bondage, by a piece of Gold, which he 
found 


, 
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found in the Field, (that was rooted up by ſome. Swine) he left the Ifle ; but 
itill baviog bis thoughts on theſe People, in his Aged years he again returned, 
(and in bertxer ſtate than before) preached the Goſp:l, converted the People, 
became Biſhop of Armagh ; and when dead, was received or canonized as their 
Saint. 

Theſe. 1ri/b, having civil diſſeqtions amongſt them, prompted the Ex liſp The The Sne/ſ 
in the Reign of K. Henry the Second, to attempt the Conqueſt ot. this Kingdom, gers —_ 
whio in Anno Dom. 1 172. landed his Army there, and obtained the Regal,Do- land. 
minion thereof, which being paſled over unto him by their Nobles and Cams 
monalty, their Charter ſo ſigned, was tranſmitted to Rome, and was confirtned 
by a Patent of Pope Hadrian, bya Ring delivered unto bim,in token of his 
inveſture ; and was farther confirmed by the Authority of —_ 3 ropiggget 
Sz _ G = ny fince that time it hath remained in the poſſeſſions of, the 

$.0 

b e Temporal Government, (ince'the Engl/iſb became Maſters thereof, bath The Tempo- 
moſt commonly oe by one Su pream Officer, ſear over by the Kings of Einge 1 Govern- 
land, and called Lord Deputy, — Lord Lieutenant , who for Majeſty, States 11nd. _—- "a 
and Power, -is not inferiour to any Vice-Roy in Chriſtendom ; living in. great 

randure, and having ample and Royal Tongs and. Authori ted unto 
Fim; and as Affiſtant. unto him in. ſo wei hty-a concern , be hath his Prizy 
Council, being an _ of honourable and prudent perſons choſen qut 
of the Nob411t Clergy,and Capital Officers of root tor their Degrees of Hg- 
nour, and O es of rate, they aye the ſame with thoſe of England, already 
treated of. The preſent Lord Lizewtenant is the Right Noble. his. 
Arthur Capel, Earl of Eſſex, Viſcount Maldon, Baron Cape of Hadbam, 

The Laws of this m have; correſpondency wit thoſe of Eng 
and have. likewiſe there jeyeral Courts of cature ; as the, 
mon-Pleas , Kin : Minh Exchequer, Sc. but, above all the þ 
Parliament... There are likewiſe in each Covgty Juftices.of, 
the quiet yernin ell ordering the Iohabitants, as in 741 
. Astathe Ec ical Government of this Kingdom, it icommicreds 
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thence'to the North-weſt, about 70; atid her Eaſt-Coaft, abont 18 ; the cir- 
ceithſerence rhaking about 270 miles. Atid for irs bounds, it hath on the Weſt 
theProvince of Connaugh ; on the Notth, that of Leimfier; and on the Eaſt 
#9d South, the $24 which regards England, from which (that is, from Holy- 
headin the Iſle of Angleſey) it is diſtant about 5o miles : a Sea very dan KR 
for Saylers, by reaſon; the Flats and Shallows that-Hie over 
pormt; which are called the Groznds, And as toits diviſion, it is pant fx into 
ren*Countics, to wit, Dub/in, Paſt Meath, Wrſt- Meath, Longford, Kildare, 
Kings _— , Queens County, Caterlough . Wei ord, and Gl enny ; all which 
arc Cogan ivided into ſeveral jaw 1x uf of theſe Counties inorder. 
| B LIN, or Divelis, a fertil Coons for Cor# and Cattle, but ill pro- 
_— Wood , which defect is fu Peat ot 'Tarff, dagup i in the 
places, 28 alſo by Set+Conl brought aroy hcl England.” It is ſevered into 
rs ven Barontes, viz, New-Caſtle, Tpper-Croſs, Rath-down, Caſtle-Bnock, Coo- 


| het, Balrudeyy, and Nether-Cyofs ; ; and by reaſon of its City Dublin, the Me- 


lis of jevatd is very well furniſhed with Towns, and inhabired by Gen- 


+ {tvs chief kces ate, 


© 2 Dublin, the capital City in the Ifland, b Prolomy called Eblana, by the 
LVitmifts, JR and Diblinta ; by the Weſt Britains, Dinas Dulin ; 
ahd'by the Þiſh, Batacleigh, that 1 mo the Totwn upon Hurdles, by reaſon that 
rf ih Þ& firſt built (the gronrid being wet and mooriſh) the Founda- 

16 Y Wert lab d}ty. Its a Ciry of great ity,and 


i&t6be pays Yale heh Ki of Norway, who brought moſt] of the 
Apti6n Jorr tis odedlienes, th notWirhout great ; and after the 

. Cor noel of the ren Wis: Prog Sy#Colony'of Briffokmen.”. Tris no 

.. tf plecfantly than conimodionty ſeared vit the River Lyfe, (which after a 
-| ſit courſe hit ſelf" ihro_# capaciods Bay of ' whete it hath a 
gd HaythY ab? x fair profpett ; and'6n" the South Whack delightFal Hill, 


Which, with the Rveral atk here ad) acent; afford *Freat Recrextion' to the 
'Tt is «' City dignified and entithed' by wi ie relidence'of the Lord 
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Wickle, ſeated on the Sea, where over the narrow Haven there ſtandeth a Yick 
Ro encloſed with a firong Wall inſtead of a Caftle,, and ſerveth for a place 
of defence. , | 

New-Caftle, a Town which regardeth the Sea, where there are Shelves of wnewcaſte. 
Sand (which they call the Grounds) reaching a great length, between which 
and the Shoar is ſaid to be about ſeven Fathom water. 

Howth, ſeated on the River Liffy, at its fall irito the Sea, which almoſt en- Hh. 
cloſeth it. | 

Malcheal, alſo ſeated on the Sea, nigh unto which is a ſmall Iſle called #{cbes!. 
Lambey. - | 

EAST-MEATH, a County watered with the noble River Boyn, which County - 
curteth the Country into two parts, and after it hath. received the Waters of rs ror 
Lough-Ranmore , diſchargeth it ſelf into the Sea. - It is ſevered into twelve 
Barontes, viz. _—— Dunboyne, Ratoth, Duleeke, Kells, Morgallon, 
Skreen, Navan, Lune, Slane, Foore, and Decce: And hath for its chief 
places, | 


Trim, ſeated on the River Boyne, a Town of good account and Trade. Tim. 
Aboy, a well inhabited and frequented Town. _ 
Navan, Drodagh, and Slane, which alſo hath a Barony. Drodagh. 


tn: Aued on the 8 f a Hill, a Town dignified with a B 
elvin, ſeated on the Summit of a Hill, a Town dignified with a Barony : Ptivin. 
And Kelskery. j; Y * Keokey 
LONG#FORD, a County almoſt encompaſſed with Lakes and Rivers ; County of 
amongſt which is the Shannon, the nobleſt River in the Kingdom... It is ſevered 14/4 
into ſix Baronies, viz. Ardagh, Granard, Moydow, Longford, Raihline, and 
OTITN And hath for its chief places, 
 ' Longford, which gives name to the County, ſeated on the Lake Eske, or Longford. 
rather on the Shannon. Ardragh, another good Town, —_—_ 
KILDARE, a rich and Fercil County, ſevered into ten Baronzes, Viz, County of + 
Salt, Naſs, Tkeathy, or Oughtereney, Caine, Connel Magna, Carbury, Ophaly, — »- wa 
Noragh and Rabane, Kiliullen half,, Kacah and Moon : Whoſe chicf places 


Kildare a fair Inland Town , being well frequented, defended by a Cai7le, Kildare. 
and dignified with the See of a B:ſbop : Aplace much celebrated in the Infancy 
of. the 11i/6 Church for its St. Brigid dn holy Virgin,” who was the Diſciple of 
St. Patrick, | 
Mainoth, defended by a Caftle, andis a place of good account, and well free #ireb. 
vented, 
y Naas and Athie, ſeated on the River Barrow, both Towns of ſome ac- = 
count. | 
KINGS COUNTY, ſo called in honour to Philip King of "Spain , Kings county 
Husband to Mary Queen of England. It is divided into ten Baronies , (rived. 
viz. Cooles-Town, Philips-Town, Marrins-Town , Ballicowen, Kilcourſey, 
Balliboy, Clonlishe, Garricaſtle, Ballibritt , and Fercale : And hath for its 
chief places, < 
Hogs own, or Kings-Town. Philips-Town. 
QUEENS COUNTTY, full of s and Woods, is divided into Quers-T-ws 
eight Baronies , viz. Balliadams, T/pper-Offery, Portnehinch, Tenebinch, dnkeribes. 
Cullinagh, Mary-burrough, Slewmargigh, and Stradbally : And hath for its 
chief places, | . 
| Ano a place of good account, and 1s the chief in the Coun- ,,,.;,,.. 


ty. 
: Rheban, once a City, but at preſent of ſmall note. rbches, 
Cc: CAT E R- 


© TR S £2 Xa 
CATER LOUGH, a fertil County, and well clothed with Wood. It is 


cariough de ſevered into five Baronies, viz. Ravilly, Caterlough, Forth, Idronye, and St. 


Mullin in part : And hath (or its chief places, 
Caterlough, ſeated on the River Barrow, of good account and _ 
Leighlin, alſo feated on the Barrow, once dignified with an Epsſcopal 
Jee. 

Tullo, ſeated on the River Sane. 

Carickbrak and Areklo, which two laſt are ſeated on the Sea. 

WEXFORD, er WEISFORD, waſhed by the Sea; a County in 
former time (according to Prolomy) polleſſed by the Menapians, a ſort of 

" People which came out of : Low-Germany. It is divided into cig t Baronies, 
viz, Gory, Scarwalſh, Ballagheene, Baniry, Shellmaleere, Forth, Bargy, and 
Sheelburne, And hath for its chief places, 

Wexford, ſuppoſed tobe the ancient City Menapa, ſcituate at the Mouth of 

the River S/ane, where it hath a good Haven ; a fair Town , and of note for 
- being the firſt Town that imbraced a Colony of Engl:/b,as alſo for its Herring- 
fiſhing ; which makes it to be well inhabited and frequented. 

Roſs, ſeated on the River Barrow, which after a ſmall courſe falleth into a 
Bay or Arm of the Sea. ' 

Ternes, (cituate on the Slave , dignified with the See of a Brſbop, and was 
in former time fortified with a Caſtle, «+ 

- Emiſcort, a Borough and Town Corporate, 

KILKEN NT, a very fertil County, well graced with Towns, is divi- 
ded into 'ten Baronies, viz. Gowran, Faſſaghdining , 4 - ny, 
Galmey, Callen, Tverke, Sheelelogher, Kells, Knockrepher, 1da-Jevin,and Iher- 
cor, And hath for irs chief' places, 

Kilkenny, ſeated on the River Nur, which traverſeth the County; 2 fair 
and wealthy Borough-Town, far exceeding all other Mid-land Borowgh-Towns 
in the Kingdom, Ir is divided into the EZxgiifb and the 1r:/b Town, that part 
belonging to the m__ being fenced on the Weſt-fide by a Wall, and defend- 
ed by a Caſtle; and that part which belongeth to the I»:b, (being as it were 
the bs)1s of the greateſt Antiquity, having in it the Canzcts Chureh,and 
is honoured with the See of the Biſhop of Ofſery. 

' » Thomas Town, ſeated beneath the River Nur, a ſmall walled Towns. 
Callan, ſeated on a River ſocalled) a Boroweh and Town Corporate. 

Amongſt the places in this Provinee ſet apart for Divine Worſhip, theſe fol- 
lowing were of great note, viz. the ſtately Abbey called Thomas Court at 
Dudl:n, buileby King Henry the Second, ' in expiation of the Murther of Tho- 

mas Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; the Moxafteries of St.Maries, of Ouftmauby 
and Tinters ; and the Abbey tounded by William Earl of Pembroke, 


to the praiſe of God, for his ſafe delivery out of a deſperate Storm and Ship- 
wrack, which he was in. SENT | > | 


- ULSTER. 
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T- Province is of a large Extent, and of a different Soil, ſome places be- tis tempers- 
ing very tertil, and others as barren, which would be otherwiſe if it **< of Soil 
were well menured ; but generally it is inclined to fertility : It hath many thick 
and ſhady Woods, as alſo divers large Lakes, in which are ſeveral ſmall ſes ; tts Lakes and 
which faid Lakes or Loughs,as alſo the Rivers which water the Province, plen- ver 
tifully furniſh the Inhabitants with Sa/mons, and other good Fiſh: and for 
Fleſp, Fool, and Cory, they bave more than they can well ſpend. Fhis Province , 
by the Welf-Britarns ixcalled ite, and by the IrsjÞ, Cui Gully. Sh 

It is bounded on the South with the Provinces of Leimfter and Connaygh, 1s Bounds. 
and on all other parts is waſhed with the Sea, which receiveth the Waters of 
thoſe many Loxghs or Lakes, many of which are of a large extent, and have 
within them ſeveral ſmall 1/es, the names of ſome are as followeth, Lowgh- 
Neaugh, Lough-Foylle, Lough-Swillie, h-Earne, and Lowgh-Cone, 

It is of a large Extent, reaching from Black- Abbey in the Eaſt to. Calebegh. It Extent, 
Paint in the Weſt, about 130 miles; and from Coldagb-Haves in the North 
to Kilmore in the South, about 100 ; and in circumference about 420 miles. 

This Province is divided into Tea Counties, 12. Tir-conel or Dunagall, Diviſion. 
Tyroen, Colrane, Antrim, Downe, Louth, Armagh, Monaghan, Cavan, and 

ermanagh ; all which are again ſevered into divers Baronzes : And of theſe 
Counties in order, - | 

TIR-CONEL, or DUNAGA L, a Champain Country, and wellwa- £299 of 
tered with Rzvers and hs, which diſcharge themſelves into the Sea, cribed. 
which waſheth-its Southern, Weſtern, and Northern parts, and affords to the 
Inhabitants great plenty of K;/band River-Fowl, It is divided. into five Ba- 
ronies, viz. Tirhugh, Boylagh, Kilmacreanan, Raphoe, and Eniſhowen: And 
hath for its chief places, 

Derry, or London-Derry, a Colony of the Citizens of Londox ; a fair and 27 
well built Town, where ſometime ſtood a flouriſhing Monaſtery. 
' Dwnegall; which gives name to the County , ſeated on a Bay of the Sea, Puxcgall 
Res , bans 2 good Haven, and between the Mouth of Lowgh-Zarne and 

ewilly- Bay. 
Calebeck, innate on the Sea, where it hath a commodious Haven, and caltheck, 


Rabogh. RN 
Along the Coaſt of this County are ſeated ſeveral ſmall Iſles, viz. Torr-Ifle, $15rm 
the 1ſes of Cladagh, North» Aran,Yc. alfo the Promontories of Fair-foretand, tories along 
Rams-head, and St. Hellews-head : And in this County is St.Patricks Pur- — 
atory, a Vault or narrow Cave in the ground , of which ſtrange Fancies are »,,,.,,,. 

fatiavad by. the fimple forrof the Ir:/b. LON. + 
TTIROEN, alarge, rough, and rugged, yet fertil County, which is divis Count of 
ded by the Mountains of S/;ew-Gallen into the Upper and the Lower, in both —_ 
which are three Baronies, viz. Omagh, Sirabane, and Dungannon: And hath 
for its chief places, | 
Cloghar, dignified with the See of a ww $1h* Cloghar. 
annen, the ancient reſidence of the OQ-»2a/s. Dung ann0n- 
 Strebane, and Charlemont. In this County is the large Lake Neaugh, well 5:rtbaxe. 
ſtored with Fiſh, in which are ſeveral ſmall Jſesz the chief amongſt which are ©" 


Enis-Garden, and Sidney Iſle. | 
COLERANE, a County, ſeated in the moſt Northern part of the County of 
Province, and waſhed with the Sea, as alfo with the large Lake Foyle, adjoyn- Pare de 


ing to the. Sea,on. its Weſtern part, -and watered with the River Band on its 
Eaſtern, which carrieth' a proud ftream into the Sca from the Lake Neaugh, 
which breedeth- great ſtore of excellent Sa/mons. The chief places in this 

unty are, | 


Colerane, 
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Coltrane. 
Banchor, 
Kilrough. 
County of 
Antrim de- 
{cribed. 


Knock-frrgas. 


Antrim. 
Glaftalagne. 
County of 
Down de- 
ſcribed. 


Downt. 


Newry. 
Stranford. 


Arglas. 
Conner. 
Kilwarny. 
County of 
Louth de- 
ſcribed. 


Tredaugh. 


Dundalke. 


Carlingford. 


Lough. 
Ardeth. 
County of 
Armagh 
deſcribed. 


Armagh. 
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Coler ane, which gives name to the County, ſeated on the River Band. 

Banchor, and K:lrough. | — 

ANTRIM, the neareſt County to Scotland, from which it is not far di- 
ſtant, being almoſt encircled with Waters, having on the Weſt the River Band, 
on the South the large Lough Neawgh and Knockvergus-Bay , and on all other 
parts the Sea, where along the Shoar are ſeveral very ſmall I/es, except it be 
one, to wit, the Rag/ins, which is indifferent large. This County ts ſevered 
into eight Barontes , viz. Toome, Antrim, Killcomway, Maſſereene, Belifaft, 
Dunluce, Glenarne, and Carie: And hath for its chief places, 

Knock-fergus, by the Iriſh, Carick-vergus , that is, the Rock of Fergus, 
ſeated on a large Bay ſo called, where it hath a commodious Port. ' It 1s a L room 
of good ſtrength, is well inhabited, and better frequented than' other places 
on this Coalt ; and at the Mouth of this Bay lie ſeveral Iſles. Not far from 
a place once flood the famous Monaſtery of Magzro, ſo much commended by 
Bede. 

Antrim, ſeated on a ſmall River, at its influx into the Lake Neawgh. 

m_ ne, ſcituate on the Band. 

DOWNE., large and fertil County, waſhed on the Eaſt with the Sea, 
where itthruſteth it ſelf forth with a large Creek or Arm into the Lough Cone, 
which extendeth it ſelf in length many mules,and formeth two By-lands ; That 
Southwards called Lecall, which is exceeding tertil, and whoſe extream point 
is called St. Johns Foreland; and That Northwards called Ar des : It is ſevered 
into five Baronies, viz, Kinalearty, Lower Evagh, Ards, Tpper Evagh,and 
Lecale : And hath for its chief places, 

Downe, of old Danum,ſeated in the part called Lecall, near the h Cone ; 
a Townof good Antiquity,” and dignified with an Ep:ſcopal See, as alſo with 
the Tombs of St.Patrzck, St. Bridget, and St.Columbe. | 

Newry, ſeated on a River which falleth into Cariingford-haven. 

Stranford, ſeated on the large River Coyn, or rather an Arm of the Sea, 
where it hath a ſafe Harbour, : 

Arglas, where (as 'tis ſaid) St. Patrick founded a Church. 


Conner, or Conereth ; an Epiſcopal See. 
—_— much agoyed with Bogs, and full of ſhady Woods. | 
LO UTH, a County of a fertil Soil, very grateful to the Husbandman, and 


is waſhed on the Eaſt with the Sea. Ir is divided into ſour Baronies, viz, Lough, 
Dundalke, Ferrard, and Atherdee : And hath for its chief places, | 

Tredaugh, or Droughdagh, ſeated near the Mouth of the Boyne, which di- 
videth it, but joyned together by a Bridge ; and by reaſon of- its commodious 
Haven it is a good Town, being well inhabited and frequented , nigh unto 
which ſtood: Mel/:rfont Abbey, founded by Donald x K. of Criel.. - 

Dundalke, ſeated on the Sea, where it hath acommodious Haven, and in 
former times was ſtrengthned with a Caſti/e, which with the Town was burnt 
by Edward Brus, Brother tothe King of Scots, who'proclaimed himſelf King 
of Ireland ; but for this good aR, was foon after(with-above $060 of his Men } 
ſlain; not-far diſtant. | b 1 

Carlingford, another good and well frequented Port-Town. 

Lough, a fair Town, convemently ſeated on the River Warren. 

Araeth, a _ Inland” dry Town. | 

AR MAG H, a County of an exceeding fertil Soil,and not inferiour to any 
in the Kingdom. It is ſevered intorfive Barontes, viz. Fowes,Orvior,Tawrane, 
Onelan, and Armagh :. And hath foriits:chief plc L os 


Armagh, ſeated on (or near) the River Kaif, an ancient (but ruinated) 


City, yet dignified withthe See of an Archbiſbop|\who is Primate of all Ire- 
land ; whi 


name it is ſaid to receive from Queen 'Armacha; and is: ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame which Prolomy calleth Dearmachi' And here (according to St. 
Bernard) StPairickthe Apolile of the 1#;þb ruled;during hislife, and when 
he departed this World, was here Interr'd; in honour of whom'it was a place 


greatly reverenced. 


Not 
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Not far from Armagh is. Owen Maugh, the ancient Seat of the Kings of T/l- 0wen-Maxgh 
fer 5 andon the River Blactwater are two Forts, one which beareth the ſame 
name, and the other called Fort Charles... 


Mount Norrs, another Fort : And Dornoxs. Mount Norris, 
E ao NO Ss N, a County very rudy © —_——_ with Wood, -is —_ of 
vered into aromes, viz. Monoghan, Trough, Bartrey, and Cremorne : ax de. 
And hath for its chief places; 6 NC” 
Clogber, ſeated on the River Blackwater, cles 
Monoghan, a large Fort 4 (Charchland, and Liſhanahanx. Monogban, 


- CAVAN, _— be ; won of wy Rn yor is divided _ nou County of 
aronies, viz. Glonehy, Tullogbgarvy,' Caſter Clonmoghan , TulWahagh, «van de- 
Tullabonoho, and Loughtee. Andhath for its chief ; aces, 4 4S' feride. 
Cavan, and Kilmore, the one ſeated on the Lake Cane, the other on the caves, and 
Lake'Nzvity, both whuch are joyned ro'the Lake Earne, by the River Black- Xn 
water. GT | | | 
. FERMANAG H, a County well clothed with Wood, and ve in Coury of 
themidſt , having ſeveral Lakes or Loughs, the chief amongſt a3; CO 
of Earne, which is the largeſt and moſt famous in all the Kingdom, having 
therein ſeated divers ſmall Iſles ; and in this Lowgh are ſuch great ſtore of Sz 
mons, Trouts, and other Fiſh, that they are oft-times found troubleſom to the 
Fiſhermen, by breaking their Nets: This County is: ſevered into three Baro- 
wy viz. Maghereſirephana, Magheveboy, and Clanawly. And hath for its 
iplaces, 
| Z —_ _— on = ſame Lake. Bal-tarhet, 
ns Killing, the principal Fort in this Trat, which in Anno 1593. was de- ti Killings 
fended by the Rebels, but taken from-them by the valiant Captain Dowdal : a 
and near unto this place is a great downfal-of water, called the Sa/mon-leap. 


CONNAUGH. 


qo His Province, called 'by the Iriſh Conaughty, is full of Woods and Bogs, Full cf Bog, 
-"& yernotuntertil, nor wanting in Proviſions. ' In this Provinee, at Kirocrh» 42d, Woods 
#66; that is, the FLU of. Awds, the greateſt rabblevf"Reebels that ever were 
ſeen together in the Kingdom, were gathered together, and commanded by 
William Burk O-Brien, O-Caryol, and Mac-nemare,grand Rebtls in that time, 
but were diſcomfited by the noble Valour of Girald Fir#Girald, Earl of 
Kildare, and his party. And about the Year 't 316. upon the occefion of two 
Princes of Lox falling:a6 odds, there were ſido be flain'on both fides about 

000 Men, and ſo great miſery came amongſt them through Famine, (being 
Diced t6 eavohe another)and'other caHinities;that of about 10000 there were 
I&# alive tiot above 300, OP ITICNT 200-4 WL NR = 
- "This Province hath for its Faſterw Later het Southern, Moy Tts Bounds. 
ter ; forits'Northers, Cifer; and for its Weltertil the' Sea, where it hath 
many commodious Bays, Creeks, and Navigable Rivers;- | . 
on Tts Exrentfivim Tromerinthe Eaſt*t Bay'iti'the Weſt (bei the Its Extene. 
breadth) is about 8o miles; and from the River Shennon in the South to Hh 
telling in the North (hes theilen pou, 1203 andin ace 
aboutzoo miles ; its ed into _—_ ies, Viz | 0, 

; Clare or Twemond, int 7 all whick"are ſubdivid « ind | Y 

veral Baronier, as hereafter ſhall be named? Andof theſe in ordex, © - _ *- 
-17 MATO,;\vpleafant/arnd frtil gy, ſtored with Carrie, Deer, Hawks,ang Conc of 
Hoay, und well watered with the ryvo/farge Longhts of Meske, und Garoyb, in (:rivca. 
which are ſeveral Iles; which wi Rivers tht fall into-the Sea, where 
are ſeated ſeveral Iſles ; the Inhabi are plentifully ſupplied with F#/b and 
Fowl. tis ſevered into nine Baronces! vie. Tirrawly, Eris, Gallin, Cragh, 
Buriſboole, Muris ke, Kilmaine, Clonmorts, and Caſtello; And hath for its chief 


aces, 
p Killaloy, 
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Kyillalny. 


Galloway. 


Athlone. 


” Ow 


Litrim des - 
ſcribed. 


Lttrim. 
Menkerk. 


. a Country well 
| ſevered j "= 


' mabezre, Roſdogher, 


T, A & Li AND 


Kllaloy, dignified with an Epiſcopal See, which formerly was at Mayo , 
where (ccoregng to Bede) there was: a Monaſtery.for 30:Eng/:/b men, built 
by an 1r:ſb Biſbop ; and was in 2 flouriſhing condition in the Reign of King 


' Fohn. 


. Refraine and Stackby, both ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, ; 
SLEGO, a County full of rich Paſtures, which: breed'and fatten ſtore of 
Cattle, andis well watered with the Sea, and the Lough Earne already treated 
of. It is divided into ſix Baronzes ; viz. Carbury, Corran, Leny, Tirrarill, 
Tirreragh, and Coolauin, And hath for its chief places, ; 

Slego, ſeated on a Bay of the Sea ſo'called, where it hath a commodious 
Road for Ships, and is defended by a Caſ7e. 

Dundroes and Dunbroyle, both Maritim-Towns. 

GALLOWAT, large and fertil County both for Tillage and Paſturage, 
whoſe Weſtern part is waſhed with the Sea, which thruſteth fqrth ſeveral Arms, 
and hath lying on its Shoars divers Iſles, of which the three largeſt (which 
bear the name of Aran) are Great-Iſland, Ifor-Iſland, Small-Ilznd, all ſeated 
in the Mouth of Galloway-Bay, Ir is ſeparated into fifteen Baronies, viz. 
Moycullin, Ballinananen, Clare, Downamort, Bealamo, Killehane, Kilconel, 
Clanemattonene, Longford, Tiaquin, Athenry, Dunkillin, Kilcartan, Lough- 
Re #5, and AAirfes., And ps] aches chief þ marr Le A -A 

ay, a fair, large, 2 g City,dignified with an Epiſcopal See, and 
is commodiouſl ſented fo Traftick on a ſpacious Bay of the ab called, by 
reaſon whereof it is-well inhabited, frequented, and enjoyeth a good Trade. 
Nigh unto this City is the Lough Carb/e'or Carbles, about 20 miles in length, 
and 3 or 4 in breadth, in'which are abundance of ſmall Iſles. 

Inz-Ceath, a place in times paſt well known for its Monaſt by 

Inis-Bovind, which Bede calleth White-Caite-I/le; £119 030441 2::568 bir 

Aterith, or Athenry, once a place of good ſfirength. Clan-Ricard, Kilma- 
culo, and Clonfert. 

CLARE,or TWO MO ND, * County ſhooting it ſelf far into the Sea 
towards the Welt, with a tapred Promontory, which with the River Shannon, 
and the Lough Oy (ey full of ſmall Iſles) doth almoſt encompaſs it.. Itis 

" edot all as may; for the jc nog Mays is 
into nine Barowes, vizo Gurrins, Corcomree, Ibrichan, Iuchiqgin, 
Iſlands, Clanderlaghdoyeriggh, Boyny aty,and Twhogh. And hath for its chi 


" Clare ſeated on a Creek Which flaweth ont of the Shannon) \ + "Vi 
” Tplale ſeated on the Shanxyen near the Lough Derg, dignified with-an E- 
F1tg at JE, | 19 .01530%3SH'3 Hs ©» if ba: | 
| K loner and, Bownraty,, not farirom the Shannon ; a Towh of ſome ac- 


count 4 = { ONE ,0-.4 OCON 
County, of a very;fertal Soil, -and 


| RO SCOMON, a long bur narrow 
breedeth ſtore of Cattle ; but Northwards, where the Curlew, Mountains arc, 


7-1 it is inclined to ſterility... * It is divided into ſeven Baronies, iz Roſcommon, 
Boyle, Bealantoo, Kal d Weſt Ballintuber, Athlone, and | — And 
hath for its chief places, ... .. : 


DD 


SL 


An; 4 1 95611 N11 vail 
York le, and bravrified with 


_ together with the Abhy of Beatitude. | $4" —_ 
' LETRIM, a hilly County, yet very fit for of Eattler which are 
here in great abundance. It is ſevered iato-five s,. Vizi Letrom, Dra- 


by Carrigallin, and, Moybill. And hath for its princips! 

P p iis *- a1-+ {0 , 2/11 wo} hav; | 

Letrim, ſeated in a fertil Soil, near the Lough Alyne:; and Mewherd. . 
| | "MUN- 


# 


44% 
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MUNSTER. 


His Provincein Ivih called Mown, and in Latin, Momonia, is Monntais 1s Conmo- 
nous, Woody, and of a different Soil, but for the generality very fertil, © 
and abounding in Corr, Cattle, Fowl, and Fiſp ; ; and the rather as being ſo well 
watered with Rivers. and Bays, whicti loſe themſelves i in the Sea, which al- 
molt encompatleth it, except towards-the Eaſt and North, where- it butteth 
upon the:Provinces of Leimfter and Connaugh ; which ſaid Bays afford good 
Harbours for Shipping, the chief amorigſt which being thoſe of Bautre, Mare, 


Dingle , and Sennon : And along the: Shoar are ſeated abundance of ſmall 
Iles. 


It is of a large extent, being from Waterford-Haven in the Eaſt to Feritey- Extent. 
Haven in the Weſt, about-t00 miles; and- from Baltimore-Bay. in the South 
to Galloway-Bayin the North, about 9o; and in circumference, tracing its 
many Promontories and Indents, above 500 miles. 
. Andas to its Temporal Government, it is at preſent ſevered into ſix Counties, Diviſion. 
viz. Limerick, Tipperary, or Holy-Grofs, Kerry, Cork, Deſmond, and Water- 
ford; all which are ſubdivided into ſeveral Baromes, as ſhall be treated of as 
they come 1n order ; and firſt with Limerick. 
(T IMER ” £2 K, «ford ead well gn Qoaney, F _— into eleven —— py 
aronies, Viz. b imerich-Liberty, Clan-Williams, Small- nn, 
Cann'y, , Coſblea, Kllmalock ;Poblebria,Kenry,Cuonagh, and Connelloe. _g 
ath for.its chief pl aces, 
Limerick, in Iri/b, CS the chief City in. the Province, ſeated in an  Linaich, 
Ile, ſo made by the River Shennon, which after 60 miles courſe loſerh ir ſelf in 
the Sea ; and by reaſon of its —_— ſcituation, the Riverbeing ay, - 
ble to the very City, makesit to be a place well mhabited and fi mags 
, om with good built Houſes, wakes xe with a Cathedral Church, 'and a Pair 
fone- STIR is honoured-with the See of a Biſbop, and is firongly fortifiee 
with a Caſte, and begirt with a Wall. 


Kill-Mailoya well inhabited Town, which is alſo begirt with a Wall. | xjltnats 
_—_— ſeared on the Shennon, once a Town of good account: And Clan- atare, 
illiam, 


TIP PERART, r HOLTCROSS, more fertil in- its Squthern parts County of 
than.elſewhere, is divided into twelve Baronzes, viz. Sevardagh and Compſey, irs, of 
Clown Ikerin, Iffa and Offa, Iiogurty, Middle-third, Owneyand Arra, Fo <p ” 
, Kilnelougurty, Tapper: owe, and LnrnOrncad: 


ns principaþ laces, 

, and dignified with an \ Arebiepiſcepu Sees by Caffile 
enius the Third, Biſhop of Rome. 
ly-Crofs, ſeated on the River: Jhowr or Stwiarey :ance 8 place of good ac- Holy-Croſs. 
count and note for its famous Abby, which was well —— y'Pilgrims 


re mere _ EE enema ay eoyninge gene- 

rally ſuppoſed the 0 whence'the: _y yning 1s ge- 

nerally.aalled County of Me ln Go of of i Tipperat y.. , 'B 
Emeley, | ich-etie See of a:Byſbop ; oneera place of good account, — 

and well:; andtr SIM g 


iy rr wer png Fry Showr; a well 2d /Town: =y Ti  Clomel "9 
Carick- Mac-Gr1ffin; fenruate on 8 Rodek/. Thur/es And Tipperary. i! - t, <a 
The North of 'this County (which is very hilly, and not over - fertil) Thurles, and 
beareth the name of Ormond, and is honoured in jiving Title to his Grace 7"? 
. James Butler, Duke, Ma veſs, and Earl of Ormond, Earl of Brecknock and 
Ofery Viſcount Thurles, Baron of Arkloto and Lanthony, Lord Steward of 
ajeſties Houſhold, Knight of the Garter, and one of the Lords of his Ma- 
jeſties moſt Honourable Privy Council, &c. 


Dd KERRT, 
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County of KE R R1, a County watered with the Sea, where it thruſteth forth a large 

Kt Bay called Dengley-Bay, and hath on its Shoar divers ſmall Iſles. Ir is very 
Mountainous and Woody, but interlaced with fertil Valleys. *Tis divided into 
eight Barontes, viz, Glaneronghty, Iveragh, erone, M by, Trug- 
hanackme, Cork aguiny, Iraghticonnor, and Clanmorris ; And hath for its chief 
places, | | | 


Dingle. Ding/e, which hath a commodious Port, on the other ſide of which is Sweyr-. 
—_ bo an pon. 1 > htho'Sce of « Biſhop; and 7; 

Ardart. arti, a place of mean oug of « ; raley. 

od + LOA MO ND, a Mountainous, County, and well waſhed -with the fe 

Deſmond — Which thruſteth forth its Arms a good way into the Land, and forms three 

delenbed. Promontaries,vizfirſt that of Erasgh, lying between Baltimore and Bantye, 
2 Bay ſufficiently well known for the great of s hereraken. Se- 
condly, that of Beare,being encloſed between the Bays of Maire and Dingle. 
It hath for its chief places, | | 

Donehyr an. Done kyr as, defended by a Caſtle :. Ardes, and Downb . 

_ CO RK E,-a large County, lying on the Sea, where it ood Roads and 

Conny of Ports for Ships, Ir 15 ſevered into 7 Joonk Baromes, viz, Duhallo, Condons and 


Corke de-' '' ({angibon, and Ki more, Fermoy, Imokillire, Barrimore, Corte, Cour(ey, 

— om Barriroe, Ihawne, Reare and Bantry, Musbery, Carbury, and Bar- 
rets, And hath for its chief places, . 

Corke, Corke, the chief City in the Province, dignified with the See of a Biſhop, 
eommodioufly ſeated an a Bey of the Sea, where it hath a good Haves, by 
reaſon of which ic is a place well inhabited, and frequented by Merchants and 
Tradeſmey; who drive a Trade z and is a place of ſome ſtrength , being 

begirted with a Wall, beſides a Rzver, over which it hath a Bridge, 19 

Konjate, ſeated at the Mouth of the River Bany, where it hath. a good Port, 


Kznſalt 
and is'a place-well fortified. wi! 7 ; 94 

Roſs. . Roſs, ſeated\on the Srayſhoar ; once of good account, when ithad a-good 
Road and Pot, which now s barred up; 4 I 


Togball. _ Toghall, fortified with ='Wall, and ſcituate on the River Breagwater, at ity 
influx into the Sea, 'where it hath a good Haves, which makes it to be well in- 
habited, and to enjoy ſome Trade. MORN Y; | 

comyet & WATERFORD, a pleaſant ard fortil County, waſhed with the Sea, is 

—_— divided into ſeven Barowes, viz. Deeceis, Gualtier, Coſhmore and Coſbbride, 
Middle-third, Cpper-third, Glamhery, and Waterford-Liberty. And hath 

, ar 4ts-chief- places, | © Ad | 
wanrjors Waterford, by the Britains and Iriſh called Portblargy , faid to be builtby 
| certdio Pirates of "Norway, ſeated on the River Showr, on which ze hath a 
commoedious-and capacious Port, where about a 1000 Sail of Ships may ſafely 
ride at Anchor : It is a fair and well inhabited City, enjoyeth « good Trade , is 
dignified\with the Sce of a Biſhop, and js cſteemed the ſecond placeiof note in 
the whole Kingdom. | =. 

Dugervcs. - Dungatuan, a well fortified Town on the Sea-ſhoar, where-it hath a good 

Road for Ships, which makes it to be.of ſome account. 

Ardmore. + y / my alſo feated on the Sea-ſboar, SUCTOLTE? 

Liſmore. .» Luſmore, a-place of ſomenote. 7 1 1 _ 

Diner nul = And thus much for the DeſerittinaU Ireland, befdes which, thn Gree 

hs. | Briteie, therg area vaſtnumber of leflcr which may be comprehend 
piriſ 5% under the denomination of the Britiſh Iſles, and may be conſidered under four 
_- >ſortsorheads; win the Orcages, therHe brides, the Sorlinges, and the Iles of 
' Serlly, with thoſe of | ther Sporades : Aidof theſerin order. nn - 


- =v : 
% " ® + ' - « 
J? : - : ” : : T1 - . ” 
«© *s £ FP > 
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 Thelſles of OR KNEY vc. | _ 


He ORCADES, or ISLES of ORKNET, are in nurtiber 34, Mio or494, 
and ſcituate againſt the Northern Cape of Scotland, from which it is ſe» hmm pr 

parated by a narrow Streight. In Jo/inws his time they were uninhabited, how ſubdued: 
and overgrown with ſledgy or ruſhy Weeds, and at preſent they are not over- 
crowded with People, as not being very commodious to dwell in, being ve 
cold, deſtitute of Woods, and unfit to bear heat, ſo that inſtead of Bread-corn 
they make uſe of dried —_—— they beat to powder, And theſe 1/es, 
according to Tacitus, arc faid tobe firſt diſcovered by Fulins —_— when 
he ſailed round Britain with his Fleet, at which time he brought them under 
his ſubjeRion : After thar, according to Ninnins, Of#ha, and Eli, Saxons 
(who ſerved under the Br:tains) ſailed about the Pitts J_ with 40 Sail 
of Cyules, that is, Flyboats, or roaving Pinnaces, and ſorely waſted theſe Iſles: 
Soon after this they fell into the hands of the Norwegians , who kept the 
polleſſion thereof until the Year 1266 , at which time the Scots waging War 
with them, Magnius, the Fourrh of that name (then King of Norway) was 
conſtrained to ſurrender them up again upon compoſition unto Alexander the 
Third, King of the Scots , which was afterwards confirmed by King Haguin : 
Andin Anno 1498, Chriit:as the Firſt, King of Norway and Denmark, u 
the Marriage of his Daughter to Fames the Third, King of the Scots, renoun- 
ced all his Right for himſelf and his Succeflors thereunto, 

And the People that inhabit theſe Iſs, as well in Language 8s Behaviour, Its People. 
reſemble much of the wi/d Iri/b, and are called Redfpants , a ſort of People 
utterly rude and barbarous. The chief of theſe Iſs are as followeth : | 

P O MO N IA, by Solinns called Pomona Diutina, and by the Inhabitants ronnic. 
Mainland, for that it is far larger than all the reſt, being about 26 miles in 
leagth, and 6 io breadth ; 8a Ifle well ſtored with Lead and Tin, is indifferent- 
ly inhabited, and hath for its chief Town, : 
_ Kirke-wale, a large Town, dignified with an Epiſcopal See, is fortified with Weds 
two Caftles ; und for Divine Worſhip hath 12 Churches, one of which, to wit 
its Cathedrat, is a fair Structure. | 

HOT, indifferent large, _—_ Towns ; Souna, Flotta, South. Hey,with other 
Ranals, Burra, Siapins, Bglis, , Weſter, Papa, Fara, Heath, or Eda, * + 


Streoms, Sand-Iſle, and North-Ranals, with divers others of leſs note, afd not 
worth the naming. | 


faldy) efteecried the cid It 
Fortunate 


.* 


H ids 
wards of Seothawa, generality plects deferived, 


as al ik 


P 

marry, but were 'permitted-to enjoy other mens Wives, which he 

fancied, when, and as long as he -_—— 'tis ſaid , that in the other 

part of Scotland (according to ancient Cuſtom ) the Virginity of all New- 

married Wives were the Landlords due, until fuch time thar Malcolme 

made a Law; that half « Mark ſhould be paid for redemption. It ſeerheth 

Maiden-heads in theſe parts were then of no great value, for « Mark Scotch 
is littleabove a Shilling Engliſh. The chief ot theſe Iles are, 

Dd: LEWIS, 
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Lewts-Iſle. 
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LEWIS,or LEVI S A,the _ of all theſe Iſles, being about 60 miles 
in;length and 3oin breadth ; an'Tſle tull of ſteep, craggy, and ſtony Hills, nor 


' ovter-thronged with Inhabitants, but hath ſeveral ſmall Towns. 


Shy-Ifte. 


Tranterne(ca. 


Punbegan. 


Dunshats. 


Exſt-Iſle. 


Mula-Iſte. 


arroiſca. 


Dovert-Caſtle. . 


Ila-Iſle. 


$ra-Ife. 


The Iſles of 
Scily. 


. #re about 143:innumber';j-all being 
L phy o nnrryy ah Aepet as encore 


Scilly. 


| SK TE, -adjoyning to the Sea-Coalt of Scot/and, almoſt as large as Lewis, 
hath ſeveral Inlets of the Sea, is Hilly and Barren: And hath tor its chief 
laces, 
- Tanterneſca, ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, before which lieth a ſmall Ile. 

Dunbegan, (cated ona Creek or Arm of the Sea, and Dunshaca, 

EUST, anlfle (or rather Iſles) of along, but narrow extent, in which 
are ſeated ſeveral ſmall Towns. And near unto the Southern part of this Iſle 
lie ſeveral ſmall ones, the chief amongſt which is Barray, 
 MULA, by ÞPtolomy called Maleos, about 28 miles long, and 2o broad, is 
ſeated near nnto the County of Loyze in Scotland, from which it is ſevered 
by an Arm of the Sea,where are ſuch abundance of ſmall Iſles, that the paſſage 
is almoſt choaked up. It is an Iſle (as all the reſt) hilly, and not over ferrl, 
but affords good ſtore of F:ſb and Foro), and hath Mines of Lead and Tin. Its 
chief places are, | 

Arroiſca, ſcituate on the Sea-ſhoar, which regardeth the County of Laque- 
brain Scotland. | | 

Dovert-Caſtle, alſo ſcituate towards the Coaſt of Scotland Eaſtwards. 

TLA,of old EP 1D IU M,of about 24 miles in length, and 16 in breadth, 
almoſt divided into two parts by lnlets of the Sea. It is plentifully ſtored with 
Cattle and Herds of Rea-Deer, andits Land, which wot a Champain and fer- 
til Soil, bearcth good Corn, and participating ſomething with the quality of 
Ireland, ffomiwhich it is not far diſtant. . In this He afe ſeated ſeverl Towns, 
which are Gwelwal, Kylmany, and Dunwee. ITYON (4-4 +2) bs 


--:$£T/RA, a ſmall Ifle, lying between -1/2 and Scotland, where ut Sodev? 


formerly the Seat of a Biſhop, whohad Juriſdiftion overall theſe Mes; ſtood 
a Monaſtery famous for the Tombs of the Seot;/b Kings, and the' frequent re- 
eaurſe of Holy men thereunto ;; amongſt whom Columbe, the' Apoſtle of the 
_ was of chicf note, and from whoſe Cel} the Iſle is alſo called Colamd- 


* A RRA N, which Antonius calleth Glotta, is an Iſle ſeated "_ the Dunbri- 


tats-Frith, between the Counties of Cantyr, Argile,'Kyle, and'Galleway) Tt 

hath for its chief places, mea * '4 

»;\; Arras, ſeated on a Bay'of the Sea. Brydyh, and Glenkith, < 1.1! - | 

+1: All-the ref} of the 1ſes, ns under the name of the Hebrides, are 

{very ſmall and cncanfdemble, _—_— ſtony, vexy barren, orelſe inacce(- 

_ by redfomof theurraggy Clitts ; \wheretfore'I ſhall omit the naming of 
Wh. : oo wel , 7.0192 Vy9V 17 - 


* 3CELETIL of | # F 


— ) <2! py 2: $: kJ or n: 217t ol 2 SF 
©::The ISLES of SC ILL Ty bythe Dareh' eallsd the' Sortikigs; and by 
the ancient Greets the Heſperides and Caſſteride#aveſcituate againſt the moſt 
Weſtern Cape of Cormwa#l, from which they are about 24 miles diſtant , and 
fully ioked with Condgl, Eranes, He- 
id Fowl | agny "CFR Hite, and 
ſome of them. fertil in Graio.".» Amongſt theſe Iſles, eheſe following are of chief 

nate; 14 rom! 1001 90-1 Can Le , V320"% (131'#/ GLUE « 
SCI LL&whch communicatesitsname'to the reſt of the Iles'; Armagh, 
Lgner, Sampſon, Bref ar 5 Ruſco, rleaBellens, St. Martins,” Arthur, and St. 
Movies, the largeſt and moſt fertitof aidboth for Cov and Puſtuber, is about 
eight miles in; circuit ;; is! | with 'a \Caf7le, called SbHa Marin, 
built by Queen Elizabeth'y hath a large ang] commodians Harbour for 


. tif 


» 83" HT AS Y 2n2r "77741 Fr 19,0 
»;Undet the Name of-the SP ORAD'E 8,'may be comprehended ſevera] 
0 ES,' whach are difperſed abqutcthe Bririftn Seas, And firſt the Ile of 
\Man. Cinv 38003 1 | LOI.) -& 
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MA N; an Iſland ſcituare in that part of the Br:tr/h Ocean, which is called Ve of Man, 
St. Georges Channel,' and lieth between: the Kingdoms of Exgland, Scotland, 

and Ireland, 'to wit, South of Scotland ;, Welt of England, and Eaſt of Ire- Its ſcituarion. 
land ; from all which it is not fo far diſtant, bur that in a clear day, on the top 

of SceafuwR Fil} (which is in the midſt of the Ifle) all the three Kingdoms 

may caluly be.ſeen. 

This I by Ftolomy was called Moneda; by Pliny, Monabia; by the Bri- 1; names. 
tains, Menow ; by the Engliſh, Man; and by the Inhabitants, Muninge. 

The Air'is ſharp, but bealthful, and ſubjeRt to high Winds ; yer the Froſts jr air, rem- 
are ſhort, and the Snow: lieth not long in the Valleys. The Soil is reaſonable perature, and 
fruitful ( yet very Mouritainous) affording good ſtore of Wheat and 6ther Grain, ***Y: 
eſpecially Oats, of which the Inhabitants make their Bread ; and its Paſtures 
feed good Flocks of Sheep; and Herds of Cattle, which for ſmallnefs reſemble 
thoſe of the. ancient 1r;/b,breed.. Here are great ſtore of Fowl of ſundry 
ſorts, eſpecially in the Iſle of Calf, a.very ſmall ſpor, ſeated in' the South-part Iſle of calf. 
towards (Angleſey, where there are alſo abundance of Puffines, a certain Sea- 
Fowl that breeds in Cony-holes, and are chiefly uſeful for their Feathers, and 
the Oil made of them); :yet their Fleſh, if pickled or ſalted, comes little ſthorr 
of Anchova's, by reaſon of their Fiſh-like taſt. Here are alſo. Red-Deer , a- 
TW of Coneys, and ins freſh-water Rivers and Sea-Coaſt, are taken ſtore 
of Fiſh. F ; 2911 1878 4 

lt produceth Hemp and Fax in great plenty ; alſo Wool, Hides, Tallow, 
Goat s-5hins, Lead-Oar, Herrings in ſmall quantitics, and Corn, when they are 
aſſured that there is enough to ſerve themſelves. ; 23a hou! 

The Inhabnants do not. much addidt themſelves to Traffick; only contentiag 1's Trade and 
themſelves.in way of Barter for ſuch Necefarics! as they have: moſt occaſion 7dr» 
for, as Iron, Salt, Pitch, Tar, and the like ; and tqr fupport of this their fall 
Trade, they make choice of certain Merchants, which are choſeaby the Tahas 
bitants at the Tinewald-Court, and accordingly areſwornby\thefBermfteracr 
Judges to deal uprightly, and for the profit of the Inbabitabes'!1: And rhefe 
Merchants are zhe only perſons that do negotiatg;'weth ſuch as/bring Commo«: 
dities unto them in way of Barter ; and what: ins the ſaid-Merchanrs' 
make, the Inhabirants are obliged to ſtand untd ; ad the faidCommodiries. ſo CIR 
— — are equally diſtributed roevery one gccording to:the Goods he 81A 

rred wit ” {1 LN JONM KM ED MN 
;'\The form of this Ie is long and narraw, being about $orvleviin lengthy nd 14 Forms |, 
about 9 int breadth, ape x A © babes hg gof 2:1 eworn 
- Iris very deſtirate of: Wood, which: makes the: Lababitants.uſe'.TurſfFrand 
Peat fortheir Firing. AAR .- Aavhiy 1:1'+ 45 9516 2M 1197 

It is:generally an _b-jaod on the Sta-Coaſt, zatlgularded with-Rocks, mew 
farther diſtance than the Low-water-mark. Ml, 
- | The Inhabizents were ahcicarly OO which Sap» Is Iahabi-+ 7 

nivy | 


parentby vheir Language ;-and Chriſtiani footing here, werepery 5 | 

nog nm Mar oe a:crvib and ry x. nary ter tc | 

ways vglupruoes in theinDiet,, norcotly in, theix Apparths -or)Habirationgy 

theyarexhry Religious, ! and neglec not the Church; yer (as aHiPeople Py 
they.are not mmych 


a6 
arendifiedry Venery ; Contentians and Strizes not: 
Amity rogerther; and-lon Recreation, Shey are fo tnucty addicted 
of the#io/in, that ghere is (carevany Fai bdisii6-privided 
i Dig, 1 T0 11 0A mil 161; '/ Wv \ SYS 
zaman for Spiritugh;Aﬀairs, it-hath « B:ſbop, whoatpreſent The Govern 
is the en Ds. Henry Hebogman, and iscalled- bord Bilhon of: _— 
dore ;-and'\ox;Temporyl Affairs, + Liewtenant, or, Governotr with rwo Deem- 
fters ox\fmgges,u Controller, a Clerk af the Rolls, a ReceiveraWater-Bailif, 
an AitorneyGenerat; agdiother Officers. And to their furtheraſtiſtance (28 
occaſion requuirerh. for.the, deciding of Controverſies, Sec.) are uſually called 
24 Kzys of the Ile, eſpecially once every _— to wit, upon Midſomer-day at 
St. Johns Chapel to the Tinewild-Court, where oo a Hill adjoyning to the 
ſaid ChapeZ) the Inhabitants of the Iſle, being there aſſembled, hear the Laws 
and 


unto; lyv 
to the 


7e7> 2,1 


. | As rothe Gove 


Irs chicf 
Paige 
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and Ordinances agreed upon before in the Chapel, which is performed with no . 
ſmall ceremony and pomp, eſpecially if the Lord of the Iſle be preſent, who is 
ſeated on a Chair of State, with a y over his head, and attended by his 
Barons, viz» the Biſhop, the Deemſters, the Gentry, and the Teomanry. The 
preſent Lord of the Iſle (who is called King in Man) is the Right Honourable 
Charles Stanley,Earl of Darby, Baron Strange of Knocking and Mohan, Ec. a 
Dignity hereditary to him and his Heirs, 
he Inhabitants have a great happineſs above thoſe of Eng/and, in that 
they are freed from neceſſary and — Suits , and heavy Fees of the 
Lawyers ; for here no Judge or Clerks take any thing for drawing up Orders, 
or making up Proceſſes, all Controverſies bein by the Deemſiers with- 
out Writings, or matter of Charge; and for the deciding the ſame they have 
their ſeveral Courts, kept at certain times of the year tor the Inhabitants of 
ſuch a ſheading or divition of the Iſle, where they have particular Officers, 
which do obſerve good Rules and Orders, 

The People do here obſerve two very good Cuſtoms ; the one, in not per- 
mitting the Poor to get their living by Begging ; and the other, that when the 
Women go abroad, they begirt themſelves with their Winding-ſbeet , to put 
them in mind of their Mortality. 

This 1/t is ſevered into two parts, wiz. South and North, whereof the In- 
habitants of the one have affinity with the Scors, and the other with the 1r/þ. 
And in theſe parts arenumbred 17 Pariſhes, and many V:ilages ; is defended 
by two Caffles, and for intercourſe of Traffick hath five Mar&et-Towns. Its 
chief places are, 

\Dongtas, thebeſt Peopled Town, and of the greateſt reſort by reaſon of its 
'commodious Haven, unto which the French and others come to Traffick with 
them for their Commoditiespas aforeſaid ; and for the ſecurity of the Harbour 
here is a Zlock«bouſe. | 
_—— of .Gafile-Town, where (within a ſmall Iſle) Pope Gregory the Four- 
inſtitured an Zpr/copal See : It is fortified with a ſtrong Caſtie , but of 
no. great i .as tothe ſecurity of the place;, by reaſon of - 5 diſtance 
from and ſhallow Harbour. 
Laxi-Tows, ſeated on a Bay ſo called. 
, ſeicuaxeon the Sea, where it hath a Haven, which for defence hath 
po gd err ſeere-in St/Parricks-Iſlr, a place of grear ſtrength 
[rt or te, itn St/Parricks-Iſle, a place of grear 
towards the Sea, and defended by a Caſtle, being a Market-Town , as wo-cle 
former. Amongſt its other places are theſe ing ; Balacwri, honoured 
with the Palace of the Biſhop, Kirk- Androw, Kirk-Patriark, Kirk-Bala 
loogh, Kirk-MNog hill, Kirk- Lennon, Kirk-Brodon, Kirk-Santon, and Kirk- 
it. 


: 1FE'RSE 7, feared near-the Coaſt of: Normandy in France, and oppoſite 


to Harforre in bug /and, of which itis/wpart ; it is 2 

29well by Natureas Art, as being fenced about with 

d by ſeveral Cafti#s,; Ir is an Ile of & fertil Soil; and the more by res- 
ſon'sf theiv ich manuriog it, bearing good crops of Cors, and other Grain, 
4nd breeding ftore of Carr/e , eſpecially good Flocks of Sheep, whoſe Woo! is 
hae, df. which choy make rechingr in grex pln - It iw'ill clothed 
with Woed,. inftead of which uſe-for Fudl a kind of Sea-weed, which they 


call Yraic, which plentifull h on the Rocks, and in the Wands, 


and this being , and 'with'the Aſhes they manure : 

Nor are they permicted to gather it, butin the Spring and Summer-ſraſon, and 

capes contadory to the appointment of the Magiſtrates. 

. This Ifle concaineth in length, from Mount-Orguil-Caftle in the Eaſt ro Sent- 
in the: Weſt, about 10 miles; 'and in breadth, from Dibon-pornt in 

_— to Plymouth. Bay in the North, abort 6 ; and in cireumference about 

38 miles. 6 1 ''y, 


It is 
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It is bleſt with a ſweet, temperate; -and wholſom Air, not en Laces to I's Air and 
any diſeaſe, except Agues in September. It is well watered with freſh Streams, "ons 

. and hath great enty of Fruit : and the Inhabitants, who are much of the 

nature of the french, in their Language, Manners, &c. live very happily, enjoy 

the fruits of their labour, addicting themſelves to Fiſhing, but principally to 

the ManufaQure of Stockings, which finds good vent «an England, and elſe- 

where. © *. Sq 

The Government of this Iſle is as followeth ; viz. a Governouy or Captain Government. 
is ſent over by the King of Eng/and, who appointed Sub-Officers, as a Bail:f, 
who together with twelve Jurates , or ſworn Aſſiſtants, which are eleQted 
out of the 1 2 Pariſhes, by the choice of 'the Inhabitants, fit and adminiſter Ju- 
ſtice in Grv:/ Canſes ; but in Criminal matters, he ſitteth with ſeven of them ; 
andin Cauſes of Conſcience, which are tobe decided by reaſon and equity, with 
ay three, -/ 

his Iſle is every where furniſhed with commodious Creeks and Havens, 
and is garniſhed with twelve Paryfbes, beſides ſeveral Villages. Its chief pla- Iu chief 
ces are, —_ 

St. Hillares, ſo called from St. Hi[}2ry Biſhop of Poitiers, who was hither $t.witor. 
baniſhed, and here interr'd : a Town ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, nigh unto which 
is a ſmall I ſocalled, which is fortified with a Garriſon ; and this Town is the 

rincipal in the Iſe for its Market, Commerce, plenty: of Inhabitants, and for 
Leing the place where the Courts of Judicature are kept. 

St. Albans, ſeated not far from the Sea, where it hath a a Haven; as alſo a 5:.41bans 
ſmall Iſe ſo called. 

St.Clement, ſeated on an Arm of the Sea ; not far from which is the Caſtle 5S:.clmments. 
of Mount-Orguil, ſeated on a ſteep Rock on the Eaſtern-ſhoar ; nigh unto awunt-orguil. 
which is a place called the _ another called J7.Katharines-point : alſo 
theſe Towns, Trinity, St. Johns,St. Lawrence, St.Brelade, St, Peters,St.Owen, 
St.Maries, and Greve de Leke; not far from which on the North-ſhoar, is 
ſeated the ſtrong Caſtle of Groneſs, | 

GARNSET, ſeated about 15 miles North-weſt from Jerſey, and on the The Iſles of 
ſame Coaſt ; an Ile not ſo large, nor altogether ſo fertil as Jerſey, by reaſon £57940 
the Inhabitants do not addi themſelves ſo much to cultivating and manuring _ 
it, as they do to Traffick , for which this is more eminent ; yet doth it in a 
liberal manner anſwer the Husbandmans labour, bringing forth good increaſe, 
and breeding good ſtore of Cattle. This 1 is ſeated very high, having man 
ſteep Rocks, amongſt which is found a hard and ſharp Stone called il, 
which is uſed by Lapidaries, for the cleanſing, cutting, and burniſhing their 
precious Stones ; as alſo by Glafters, for the cutting their Glaſs. And tor ma- 
ny reaſons this Iſle may be preferred before Jerſy, as for its greater ſtrength, 
more commodious Hzvens, which are better reforted unto by rakes and 
for that it ſuffereth neither Toad, Snake, Adder, or any other venemous Crea- 
ture to live, which the other doth. . 

The Government of this Iſle, as alſo the People, as to their Language, Cu- tt Gorern- 
ſtoms,&c. are mych the ſame as in Jerſey. ment. 

In this Ile are numbred ten Pariſh Churches, beſides V:iNages ; the chief a+ chict places. 
mongſt which are, 

Sr. Peters, a Town not very large, but well inhabited and repleniſhed with g:.purs. 
Merchants. It is a place of = ſtrength ; for the entry of the Haven,which 
is Rocky, is fortified on both ſides with Caſtles, as alſo by Block-houſes, of 
which that on the right hand called Cornet, is ſeated on a high Rock, which at * 
every High-water is encompaſſed with the Sea ; and here reſfideth the Gover- 
nour, as alſo (for the generality) the Sow/diers, which are kept for the ſecu- 
rity of the Iſle; and is well provided with all forts of Ammunition for War, if 
occaſion ſhould ſo heggn, Its other places are, Tortwville, St. Saviours, St. other places 
Andrews, Trinity , St. Martins, St;Maries, $r. Sampſons, and Sr. Michaels. 

On the Weſt part of the Iile, near the Sea, is a Lake of about a mile and an 
half in compaſs, which is well repleniſhed with Fiſh, eſpecially Carp. 
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This Iſland, as alſo that of 7er/ey, with ſeveral other ſmall ones on'the Coaſt 
of Normandy and Britain, are under the Dioceſs of. WincheiZer 3 amongſt 


'which Iſles are thoſe of Serke, cocompaſled with fieep Rocks. And Jethery, 
which ſerveth as a Park for the Gqvernour of Garnſey, ,to feed Catr/e, to keep 


Deer, Coneys, and Pheſants, and was formerly. a fohtary place of; Regular Ca- 
n0ns, and after for the Franceſcan Friars, 

ISLE of WIGHT, oppoſite to Hantſbire, of which it is a part, already 
treated of in the deſcription of the ſaid County. 

PORTLAND a ſmall INe,acjoyping tothe County of Dorſet,of which 
it is alſo a part, and already there treated ot. 

And belides theſe Wes, there are divers. others which may not ſo properly 
be ranged under theſe four heads aforeſaid ; and ſuch arc thoſe of 

Londay, ſeated over againſt Devon/bire, about two miles in length, and as 
much in breadth, very tertil and ſtrong, whoſe chief place bearerh-the ſame 
name. - Alſo Ghaldey and Dennoy, all inthe Severn Sea. | 

Alſs the Iſles of SHEPPIT and THAN ET, in (and near) Kew, already 
taken notice of; and laſtly thoſe of FARN, COCKET, and HOLT- 
ISLAND, onthe Coaſt of Northumberland, likewiſe there treated of, 

Thus having given a Deſcription of E/ROP-E, we ſhall in the next 


place take a View of A SIA. 
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Aſa the firſt 
place of Mo- 
narchies, of all 
Religions, fee. 


SIA is one of the Tripartite diviſion of our Continent ; 
and if we conſider the advantages which the Author of 
Nature hath given it,if the Actions which have paſſed in 
it both before and after the Flood ; thar the firſt Monar- 
chies, and all Religions have here had thei beginnings ; 
that the chief Myſteries ( both of the Old and New 
Law) have there been laid open ;. we may be'induced to 
prefer it before all other parts, either of the one or other 
Cantifient. 

And as of the two Continents ours is much the greater, the more noble, and 
moſt corifiderable ; ſo is A/ia among the three parts 'of our Continent , the 
Greateſt, the moſt Oriental, the Tetnperate, and the Richeſt, | 

Its Extent from Weſt to Eaſt is from the 551h Meridian or degret of Longr- 
tude unto the 180,containing 125 degrees of Longitude, which are about 2500 
of our common Leagues ; and from South to North from the Equator to the 
72 Parallel or degree of Latitude,which is 32 degrees of Latitude,nnd makes 
about 1800 of our Leagues. In this length and breadth we do not compre- 
hend the Iſands which _— to Aſia, which are as great, as rich, ahd poſſibly” 
as numerous, as all the reſt of the Univerſe. | | 

Its Scituation, for the moſt part, is between the Circular Tropick of Cancer, 
and the Circle of the Artick Pole ſcarce extending it ſelf beyond|this, bur 
ſi ng the other in divers of its Iſles, which it __ under the Equator : 
ſo that almoſt all Fſ{ais ſcituate in the Temperate Zone ; what it hath under 
the das being either Peninſula*s or Iſles, which the Waters and Sea may 


eaſily refreſh. 

4 STA being ne graces the beſt, and moſt temperate part of our Conti- 
_ it muſt by conſequence be the richeſt ; which not only appears in the 
goodneſs and excellencies of its Grains, Vines, Fruits, Herbs,Sc. but likewiſe 
in its great quantities of Gold, Sihver, Precious Stones, Spices, Drugs, and 
other Commodities and Rarities, which it ſends forth and communicates to 0- 
ther parts, and particularly to Europe. | 

Amongſt the three diviſions of our Contitent, Aſia is that which hath the 
faireſt advantage for its greatneſs, and fot its ſcituation; being 1 Country 
which ſaw the Creation of the Man, the making of the Woman ; 
which fed the firſt Patriarks, gave a plate to 'the Terrefirial Paradiſe ; that 
which received the Ar4 of Noah after the Flood z\which was the Portion of 
Jem, the eldeſt Son of Noah, which built the Tot9ey of Babel, which fur- 
niſhed the reſt of the World with Inhabitants ; which eſtabliſhed the Monar- 


chies of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Babylonians, and Perſians ; which —_—— 
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Avts and Sciences, Letters and Laws ; which firſt and after the Law of Na- 
ture received Paganiſm, Fudaiſm, Chriſtianity, 'and Mahumetaniſm ; which 
ſaw the Birth, ut Death, and ReſurreRion of the Saviour of the World : 
And therefore for all theſe Reaſons we ought to eſteem 4/ia much above 
either Africa or Europe, But let usproceed to its Name, 'Bounds, and Divi- 
ſions. | 
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The Name of 4 SIA is derived diverſly by ſundry Authors, but whether it res Name, 


took its name from a Virgin-Woman, or a Philoſopher ; whether from ſome 
(ity, Country,” or Mariſh, or from whateyer it were, moſt certain it is, that 
that Name was firſt known to the Greebs, on that Coaſt oppoſite to them to- 
wards the Eaſt ; aiterwards it was given tq that Region which extends to the 


Euphrates, and which is called Aftz Mnor, and was gammunieared to all the 


moſt Oriental Regions of our Continent. 


Its Bounds are towards the North, with the Northern frozen, or Scythian Its Bounds: 


Ocean, to wit, that which waſhes Tartary; on the Eaſt and South with the 
Oriental or In41an Ocean, the Parts of which are the Seas of China, India, 
and Arabia. Towards the Welt, Afia is ſeparated from Africa by the Red- 


Sea, from the Streight of Babel- Mqndel unto the If hmus of Suez; and irom | 


Europe, by the Archipelago, by the Sea of Marmora, and by the Black- 
Sea; drawing a Line croſs all theſe Seas, and paſſing by the Streight of Ga- 
lipoli, or the Dardanelles ; by the Streight o Gafaarteple, or Chanel of 
the Black-Sea, by the Streight of Caf; or Voſpero; the Line continuing by 
the Sea of Zahaque, and by the Rivers of Don or Tana, of Volga and of Oby, 
where they ere joyned the neareſt one to another. 


Aſia may be divided into firm Land, and Iſlands; the frm Land compre- ts diviſion 


hends the Kidgdoms of Turkey in A/fa, Arabia, Perſia, India, Ching, ang Tar- 
tary : We will follow this order, and chen end with the Iles. 
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_ Turky 1n Aſia. 


NDER the name of TURKT in ASTA we underſtand not 
all which the Great Twr4 poſleſſes,but only certain Regions which 
he alone poſleſles, or if there be any Eſtates intermixed, they are 
inconſiderable, And in this Tuwr4y we ſhall find Anatolia, which 
the Ancients called Aſia Minor; the greater Soria, which the 

Ancients called Syria the Great ; Tarcomania, by the Ancients called Armenia 

the Great ; then Diarbeck, which anſwers to Meſopotamia, and to divers parts 

of A(yria; and the Chaldea, or Babylonia of the Ancients, 


ANATO L 14 is that great Peninſula, which is- waſhed on the North by 
the Black-Sea, Mare Major, or Euxine Sea; and on the South by that part of 
the Mediterranean which we call the Levant Sea; which extends Weſtward 
tothe Archipelago or Aigean Sea, and thence to the Euphrates, which bounds 
it on the Eaſt. | 

The Ancients divided this Great Afig Minor into many leſſer Regions ; of 
which the principal are, viz;Pontus, Biihynia,Lirde Aſia Minor z; into Lycia, 
Galatia, Famphilia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Caria,Jonia, Kolu, Lydia, Phrygia 
Major and Minor, Paphlagonia, Lycaonta, Pyſldia, Armenia Minor, My/ia, the 
Iſle of Rhodes, fc. 

Bur at preſent the Turks do in general call this Great Aiz Minor, Anatolig, 
which ſignifies Oriens : That part of Anatolia, which is moſt expoſed to the 


The Parts of 
Aſia Minar, of 
Amie. 


North, to wit, Pontus, Bithyna, Galatia,and Cappadocia,by'the appellation of * 


Rumla: The more Meridional parts they call Corfomand:a, which are Lyeza, 
Pamphilia, and Cilicia: The Little Aſia Minor, which is on the Archipelago, 
hath no other name than that of Anatolia. * 

But all theſe Names are little known amongſt them, much leſs thoſe which 


are attributed to the leſſer parts of Anatolza. 'The Turks divide it into four The Twks di- 
Beglerbeg/ies, which are as our Lord Lienwterancies y under which are 35 or Mon of 456: 


34 Sangiacats, which are as our particular Governments. | 
The Beglerbeglies are of Anatolia, of Caramania, of Toccat, and of Alt- 

-dult : Thetwotirit compoſe all the Weſtern part of Azaiolia; rhe two laſt all 
the Eaſtern part. The Beg/erbyof Anatolia, hath under him cleven or 
rwelve —_—_— The Beglerby of Caramanid hath only ſeven or eight ; he 
of Toceat hkewiſe ſeven oreight ; and he of Aladuli, five or fix.” 

. +, The Cities where the Beg/erbres keep their refidence, are/Curtage or Cutage, 
formerly Gotyeum, tor him of Anatolia; Cogna, once Icontum; others put Ce- 
ſaria, once Cofaria penes Anazarbum,for hum of Caramania; Amaſia,which 
keeps its ancient name 3. and ſometimes 7Treb:zonde, formerly — , for 
him of: Toccat ; and Maraz, for him of A/aduli. - But toproceed to the Pro- 
'vinces of Anatolia, 


tolid. 


 Pontus de- 


PONTUS is2 Conner of a large extent, and taketh up all the length of The Province 
t 


Anatolia, and was by omans anciently ſeparated into four parts; viz. 
"Polemoni aries, Pontus. Galaticus , Pomus Cappadocius, and Metapontas , or 

Pontss eſpecially ſocalled. | \ 
FOLEMONTACUS hathfor its chicf places, Nixariafformerly Neo- 
Ceſarea, which is the Met is; Lela, enlarged by Pompey, and called Me- 
galopols, Barbaniſſa, and laſtly Sebaſtia, fo called in honour of __ 
whom 
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whom the Greeks called Sebaſtos ; a place for ſtrength very conſiderable, and 
contended againſt Tamer/ane ; which was no ſooner taken by him , but (to 
fatisfic his Revenge) he cauſed moſt cruelly to be buricd alive in great Pits a- 
bout 12000 Men, Women, and Children, Nigh to this City is Mount Stella, 

gere Mithri- where Pompey gave Mithridates his fatal overthrow. This Mithridates was 

dares had his a preat and eminent King of Pontus, who for 40 years withſtood the Romans ; 

om  notmoreexcellent in War, than in Learning and Memory, who ſpake 22 ſeve- 
ral Languages, who invented that Counter-poyſon, from him named M:thr:- 
date ; who at laſt, by the Rebellion of his Son, and the Valour of L.SyHla, Lu- 
cullus and Pompey, was vanquiſhed ; where Pompey, upon 8 fmall Iſland at the 
entrance of the Euxine Sea, ereted a Pillar, which & this day bears his name, 
and is by the Inhabitants ſhewed to Strangers, as a memorial of his Victories 
in theſe parts. 

In this part of Pontws, on the riſe and fall of the River Thermodon, and on 
the Banks thereof, the Amazons, a fort of Warlike-Women were here ſaid to 
reſide, ſo called, either becauſe they uſed to cut off their right Breaſts, which 
otherwiſe would be an impediment to their ſhooting, or becauſe they uſed to 
live together. They were at firſt Scythians, and accompanied their Husbands 
to theſe parts, about the time of the Seythians firſt coming into Aſia, in the 
time of Seſoftris King of Egypt. Theſe People held a great hand over the 
Themiſcyrin, who inhabited this Region, and the Nations round about them , 

A ſhort ac- and at laſt by Treachery were murthered ; but their Wives being grievouſly 
count of the anpred (as well through Grief and Fear, as Exile and Widdow-hood) ſet up- 
Wonen, who On the Conquerors, under the condu@t of papa and Marpeſia; who not 
ti>ee inha- only overthrew them, but alſo much added to the largeneſs of their Domini- 
— ons, and for a conſiderable time continued in great reputation. The Names of 
the chiefeſt of the Amazon Queens were, Lampedo, Marpeſia, Ortera, Ant io» 
pa, and Pentheſilea, who with.a Troop of _ Virago's came to the Aid of 
rramus King of Troy: who at laſt was ſlain by Pyrrhus, Son to Achilles. 
Theſe Amazons, in matters of Copulation, uſed to go to their neighbouring 
Men thrice in a year ; and if it happened that they brought forth Males, they 
ſeat them to their Fathers ; but it Females, then they kept them, and brought 

them 14 the Diſcipline of War and Courage. 
nu pac PONTOUS GALATICUOS is Eaſtward of Pontwe ; its chicſeſt Cities 
lai are, viz, 1. Amaſia, remarkable for the Martyrdom of $t,Theodorus, alſo being 
the Birth-place of Sirabo the famous Grographer, and in theſe latter times 
for being the reſidence of the eldeſt Sons of the Grand Signior, ſent hither as 
Jooh as circumciſed, who are not to return till the death of their Father. It is 
a great City, about 4 days Journey from the Black-Sza, 2. Themiſcyra, now 
avageria, ſeated on a large Plain near the Sea. © 3. Diopols, remarkable for 
the great Overthrow Lucuius gave to Mithridates, 4. Sinope, of note for 
_— Birth and Sepulchre of Mithridates. 5. Caſtamona, the chief City 
” t —_—_— which for ſtrength and ſcituation, is by them preferred be- 

re Sinope. 
Chief places -. P ON TUS CAPADOCIUS hath for its chief places, viz.1.Ceraſus, 
in - +) oak from whence Cherries were firſt brought into Italy by Lucullas, after he had 
peter” finiſhed his War with Mitbridates. 2. Pharnacia, built by Pharnaces a King 
of Pontws. 3. Trebezond, the Metropolis of the Comneni,tamous for the Trade 
of Fiſh, 'caught by the People on the Eaxine-fpoars, here ſalted, and then 
tranſported in great quantities to ConfFamiinople, Caffa, and elſewhere, In this 
City did anciently reſide the Deputies of the Greczan Emperonurs, for the ſe- 
curity of the Out-parts againſt the Incurſions of the Per/cans ; and now is the 
' Placeof ſuch Gallies, as by the Grand Siznior are appointed for the ſcouring 
' and ſecuring their Trade on the Coaſtsof the Euxine Sea. 

The chief paw METAP ONTT/S, whole chief places were, 1. Flaviopols, fo called in 
pours. honour to Flavius Veſpaſianus, 2. Claudiopols, in honour to Claudius, Em- 
perour of Rome. | 3. Tulropols, .in honour of the Julian Family ; all which 
are Mid-land Towns. 4. Dioſpols, of .great reſort, on the Euxine Sea, fo 
named from a Temple conſecrated to Jupzter. 5. Heraclia, a c_ of the 
Phoctans, 
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Phocians,remarkable for being the Seat of a Branch of the Imperial Family of 
the Comnent. But above all is Tocar, 4 good fair City, built at the foot of « 
very high Mountain, ſpreading it ſelf round about a great Rock that is in the 
midſt of the Town, on the top of which is ſeated a Caſt/e, with a good Garrs- 
ſon. lt is well inhabited by Armenians, Greeks, Fews, and Turks, who have 
the command thereof ; its Houſes are well built, bur its Streets are narrow, and 
a | its Moſques there is one very ſtately. Here the Chriftians have 12 
Churches, hath an Archb:ſbop, under whom are 7 Suffragans. Here are two 
Monaſteries tor Men, and two for Women ; the greateſt part of the Chriſtians 
are Tradeſmen, and generally Smiths : this is the only place in all Af, where 
plenty of Saffros groweth. This City is one of rhe molt remarkable Thorough- 
tares in the Eaſt, where are continually lodged the Caravans from Perſpa , 
Diarbeck , Conſlantinople, Smyrna, Synopms, and other places ; and here the 
Caravans turn off as they are variouſly bound. Here are excellent Fruits and 
Wine, and Proviſions arc had at caſie rates. 

BITHTNTIA hath on the North the Exxine Sea; a place famouſed far The Province 
the Victory of Alexander againſt the Perſians ; then for Mount Stela, where 2's 
Pompey overthrew M:thridates ; and Tamberlain with $00000 Tartars, en- 
countred Bajazet with 5ooooo, where 20000 loſt their lives, and Bajazet in 
the pride of his heart being taken, and penn'd up in an Iron-Cage, beat out his 
own Brains againſt the Bars. Its chief places are, :. Nzce, where the firſt Ge- Chief places 
neral Council was held by the appointment of Conſtantine the Great, for the '* #9944 
expelling of the Arian Hereſie. 2. Chalcedon, where the 4th General Council 
was, to repel the Neſtorian Hereſie. 3. Scutari, oppoſite to the Haven of 
Conſlagtinople, in which place the Perſians received their Tribute from the 
other Cities of theſe Parts ; and laſtly, 4. Bur/a,once the Seat of the Orttaman 
Kings in Aſa, till they gained Adrianople in Europe, by Mahomet the Firſt ; 
now inhabited by Turks, Jews, and Greeks; by fome accounted as fair, rich, 
and populous as Con/7antimople, and enjoys a great Trade. It is ſeated on the 
Faot oft Mount O/ for its defence, and 1s adorned with fair Moſques, and 
many Tombs of the Oftoman Princes. | 

L TCIHA hath for its Southern bounds the Mediterranean Sea, and is envi- The Province 
roned on 4 ſides with the Mountain Tawr#s, which makes it very ſtrong : It os nd 
was formerly exceeding populous , containing about 60 Cities ; the greateſt its Cities de- 

whereof remained in St. Paws time, but now are reduced to ruins. The >< 
chiefeſt of which were, 1. Mira, the chiet City of this Province, 2. Patera, 
adorned with a fair Haven, and Temples; one of which was dedicated to A- 

bs, having therein an Nracle, arid for Wealth and Credit ſuitable to thar at 

elphos; | '3. Telmeſws , whoſe Inhabitants are famous for interpreting of 
Dreams... + 

GALATIA is bounded on the Eaſt with Cappadocia. Towns of note; The Province 
viz. 1. Aagoura, ſeated on the River Sangar, 16 days Journey from Conſtants. of Glatia 
nople, famous for the Synod here held in the Primitive times , and is one of once and 
—_ 7 ahnd richeſt places of this quarter , furniſhing 7arky with a great ces md. 
n rof Chamlets and Mo-hairs. ' 2. Tavium, where there was a Brazen 
Sratue of: Fapiter, in whoſe Temple there was 2 priviledged Sanctuary. To 
this Province St. Pax/ did dedicate one of his Epiltles. | 

PAMPHT L IA hath for its Southern bounds the Mediterranean Sea, The Province 
The principal Cities are, 1. Satalia, (founded by Prolomy Philadelphus, King 7 nmiis 
of Eeypt,) is the ſtrongeſt, and beſt for Traffick of all its Coaſts, communica- places. 
ting its Rame tothe nexghbouring Gulph, called Go/fo d; Satalia, and to the 
not Oriental part of the Mediterranean Sea ; famous for the rich = ries 
that are here made, 2..S:de, famous inthe time of the Gent:les tor a Temple 
of Pallas. 3. Perge, tenowned in Old time for the Temple of Diana, and 
for the AnnualiFeaſts there held in honour of her; and yet more famous for 
Se. Pants Preaching here. Aſpendus, and Inland Town, ſtrongly ſcituare, 
once the Metropohs of rhe Provines, famous of old for its = Thefe 
Provinces wergconverted to Chriſtianity by the Apoſtles, St. Paul. _ Jour- 
nicd through moſt Cities in theſe quarters,) St. Peter, and St. John, as doth 


appear 


The Province 


of Cappadocia 
bounded. 


The Province 


of Cilicia, and 


irs chief 
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appear by Holy Scripture. The Country for the moſt part is very Mountainous, 
which proceed from Mount .Zawras, as branches thereof : Here are abundance 
of Goats,of whoſe Hair are made great quantities of Grograzins and Chamlets, 
which tor finencſs arc not inferiour to IJ:/4, with which it ſerves other Coun- 
tries, being its chief Commodity z but nearer the Sea it is more fruitful, being 
well watered and planted, more populous and pleaſant, 

CAPPADOCIA hath for its chict places, 1. Mazaca, enlarged and ' 
heautified b Tiberius the Emperour ; and in honour to Auguſtus Ceſar, by 
him called Czſarea, being the Metropolitan City of Cappadocia, as alſo the E- 
piſcopal Sec of St. Baſil. 2. Nyſſa, the See of Gregory, Surnamed Nyſſenus, 
and Brother to Baſil, 3. Naziunzum, allo the Epilcopal See of another Gre. 
gory, Surnamed Nazzanzenus, which 3 tor their admirable abilities in all kind 
of Learning, and for their Piety, are not to be parallel'd. 4. Comana, remark- 
able of old for its Temple conſecrated to Bellon.:, whoſe Prieſts, and other in- 
teriour Officers of both Sexes, in the time of Sirabo amounted to about 6000, 
5. Erzirum, (cituate in the Confines of Armenia Major, which is the Rendez- 
vous for the Turk;/b Army, when they have any defiga againſt Perſiz; at 
which place they are likewiſe disbanded and ſent home,being a Frontier Town. 
It is ſeated at the end of a large Plain, circled with Mounrains ; its Houſes are 
not very well built, but hath ſeveral great Ins for entertainment of Paſſen- 
gers, as at Tocat; and it is obſervable, that Burly after 40 days, and Wheat af- 
ter 60, is fit co cut: And, 6. Pterium, memorable for the great Bartel fought 
between Creſus King of Lydia, and Cyrus of Perſia; in which Creſus loſt 
not only the Field, but alſo his Kingdom.. The Country is very rich in Mines 
of. Sifver, Irov, Braſs, and Alum; hath great plenty of Wine, and ſeveral 
ſortsof Fruits; alſo Cryſtal, Jaſper , and the Onyx-ſtone : But the greateſt 
Wealth which 'they have is their Horſes, The People of this Country were 
anciently very Vicious, and prone to all kinds of Wickedneſs ; bur ſince Chriz 
ſtianity. was received amongit them , their former Vices are now changed to 
Vertues, | 

CILICIA hath on the South the Mediterranean Sea. Places of note here 
found are,viz. 1.T ar/is,pleaſantly ſeated, famous for the Birth-place ofSt, Pau); 
2. Anchiala, on the Sea-fide ; both which, with ſome others, were built in one 
day by Sardanapalus King of Aſſyria. penance, the Birth-place of George 
the Arian,Biſhop of Alexandr:4.4. Adena, teated in a fruitful Soil; abounding 
in Cor» and Wine, defended by a ſtrong Caſtle. 5, Alexandria, built by Ale- 
xandey the Great ; and to diſtinguiſh it from Alexandria in Egypt, was named 
Alexandretta; but now Scanderone ; 'a farhous Haven-Town, ſerving for the 
Scale to Aleppo, which is diſtant from it about 100 Eng/tſh miles, to which all 
Shipping, either out of the Ocean or Mediterranean, come to ladt and unlade 
their Goods, which are hence tragſported by Camels to Aleppo ; and. here the 
Engliſh, French, and Venetians, have their Vite-Confuls to prote their Goods 
and Ships. 6, Amavarza, a City in the time of Srabo, of great: mtiquity. 
7. Nicopolu, founded by Alexander in memory of his great Victory : And 
8. Iſs, ſeated on a large Bay, famous. for the Battel here tought between A/z- 
xandey (with an inconliderable Army of Macedonians) and Darius and his 
vaſt Army , which conſiſted of about 6060000 Aſrians ; Whereof' about 
1600000f the Perſians were ſlain, and about 40000 taken Priſoners ;\ in which 
Battel; che Wives and Daughters'of Darius were taken, Alexander not btoling 


© above 200 of his Men. | 


The Province 
of Caria 
bounded,and 
its chief pla- 
ces deſcribed. 


-.. On the Right-hand of C3/ztra is Tſaurie, which .may' bear the name of 14 
Province : It is fruitful in#/znes, and ſeveral forts off Frazrs, having” a 'rich 
Soil, The chief. Cities are, 1. CZaudiopolts, into which Claudius the Empes 
rour brought a Roman Colony : And;:2., S#leucia, tounded by Seleucur. 
- CA R TA hath tor its Southern bounds the Carpathian Sea. Its chief places 
are, r. M:/etzs, not far from the Hill .Latmus, the Birth-place of Thales, on& 
of the 7 Waſcamen of (Greete ; to this: place .St.Pawbrcalled: tpgetber the Biz 
ſhops of Epheſus and other of the adjoyning Cities.v2; Minaw, which being 
bur a ſmall City, and its Gates ſo big, made Drogeresahe Cynick to cry out, to 
| have 
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have them ſhut their Gates, leſt the City ſhould tun out at them. 3. M/aſa, 
tamous in old time for two Temples dedicated to Jupiter : And 4. Borgylia, 
where D:anaallo had a Temple. 

In this Country is the Hill Zarmas, which was the retiring place of Endy- 
mion, who by the ſtudy of AifFronomy did there find out the Changes and 
Courſes of rhe Moon, by the Poets feigned to be her Favourite ; others there 
be who would bave it, that in a Cave under this Hill Jup:ter hid bim, and ca- 
ſling bim in a deep fleep, deſcended ſometimes to kiſs him. 

ON IA, bounded on the Weſt with the Aigean Sea. Places of notg in The Proviace 
this Country are, 1, Epheſus, famous for many things ; as,F:rſt, for being the wh _ 
Burial-place of St.'Fohn the EvangeliiF , who = ſome ſay) went here alive grows arm 
into the Grave, Jecondly, for the Temple of Diana, which, for its Greatneſs, ces. 
Furniture, and ſtately Workmanſhip, was accounted one of the Wonders of the 
World. Thirdly, for St. Pauls directing an Epiitle to the Inhabitants 
thereof. Fourthly, torbeing the Epiſcopal See of Timothy the Evangeliſt, firſt 
Biſhop hereof : And, Fift bly, for its Eccleſraftical Comncil here ; but now much 
ruined from its. ancient beauty, it being now reduced to a ſmall Village. 
2.Imyrna, which is now the only City of Trade in theſe parts ; famous for bes 
ing one of the 7 Churches of Aſia, to which St. John dedicated his Revelation, 
being onhe of thoſe 7 Cities that ſtrove for the Birth of Homer, where (ins 
Cave hard by) be is faid /to; have: writ his Poems : But now violated by the 
Mahometans, her Beauty is turned-into Deformity, her Religion iato Impiery; 
and her —_— into Barbarifm:. -: This City is ſeated on the bottom of a 
Bay or Gulph, called the Guiph of: Sayjyna;, where the Engliſb, French, and 
Venetians keeprConſuls to protect their Merchants, and keep up their Trade, .it 
being under! the Jariſdiction-of the -Grand Signior. 73. Colophon, another of 
thoſe Cities which ſtrove for the Birth of Homer : Here the People are fo well 
Skill'd in Horſemanſhip, that whoſe fide ſoever they took in War, were ſure to 
gain the Victory. 4.£:9tbra, the habitation of one of the S;4by/r rom whence - - 
called $:44Ha Erythrea: 5. Tpſus, remarkable for the great Bantel\berwixt - 
Antigonus and Srlewens, two of Alexanders chief Commanders, wherein Avws 
tigonns loſt both the day; and his life. 6. ' Lebedus, of note in ancient times 
for thoſe P/ays here yearly beld in honour to Bacchus. 7, Priend, the Birth- 
place of Bras, one of the 5 Wiſe-men of Greece : And, 8. Clavomeze,, feated 
ona ſmall Ze near the :ſboar, beautified with a Temple dedicated to 4 

a . [4 


# OL T'$,- North ofi!Jania, hath for itschief places, 2. Gema, the habita- Te Province 
tion of S$:4jiHa,;Surpamed Quwana, 2:Elea, onthe Mouth of Caieus, being je; chict pla- 
the Port-Town to Pergamus. 3. Myrina, which in honour td: Auguſtus 1s cc. 
catied Sebaffopoliy. | 4. Pitane, not farfrom the: #igean Sra; and here they 
bed an art in-making Bricknthat would ſwim abovye/water, © - 541) | 

41D 14: ktschiet Cities are, 1. Sards,in which/was one of the 7 Churches — 
in. /ia, being the Royal Seat of Creſus, and the Kings. of Zyd44, until it was jr; chief pta- 
ſubdued by the Perſians; nnd,2.Philgdeipbia; onthe Banks of the River Cay ces 
firas, Its ue are f4idto be the firſt Inventers of -Dece, Cheſs, and other ſuch 
Games ; ax alſo:the firſt Hpckfters, Pediers, and the fult Coyners of \Mony. The 
Country by reaſon ob the great plenty of gallant Rivers renders it very fruit» 
ful and pleaſant,beang cariched with Mines of Gold and $:/ver', as allo pre- 

EJ4QF-. ones, 1:5 - # ; | | a 1 . 
+PHRITGTA- MAFQR, bounded 60 the Eaſt with Ga/atia. The chief The Province 
plagny are, - 1 Gardfon, tbe Sear of Gordjur, which from the Ploughiraih was | UE 
takenand' cholgn: King: of (this Kingdam, who tied:fuch- a Knot, (called the and is chicf 
Gerd/an-+not)-whick Lexutiger the Great, cut io-picces; when he could not Pcs 
unty it. ,2.M: dium, rhe Sear of Midas, Son to this:Gordins ; who covetoully 
petitioned Farohas, that whatſoever he-touched ſhould be turned into Gold; 

which was td, but ſonn-was forced +to loſe the benefit of ir, elſe he would 

have been Gatyed, his /i&sa/s turning into Gold: and: falling into' a ſecond 

overſight in } oo. in preferring Fau's Pzpe before Apollo's Harp, he for 

his ſmall Judgracat in Muſick; was rewarded wn a'\com]y pair of Mo 

3+© 040//?, 
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3. Coloſſi, to whom St.Paul writ one of his Epiſtles. 4. Te/ous, where the 
goddeſs Cybele was worſhipped, being called Dea Peſinuncia. This City is pla+ 
ced inthe Borders of Galatia. The Country is very rich, pleaſant, and well 
watered with Rivers, the People being anciently more Superſtitious than in 
any other place of Aſa, as is manifeſt by the Rites uſed in their Sacrifices of 
Cybele, and other ot their goddefſles, _ accounted ſuch as uſe Divination, 
They are a People which much delight in Effeminacy. Here Reigned Tantalus, 
who wanting wiſdom to make uſe of his great Riches,is by the oers feigned to 
ſtand in Heb up to the chin in water, under a Tree whoſe Fruit doth touch his 
Lips, but yet cannot reach them. ; 
The Province 'PHRTGIA MINOR, bounded on the South with the Axgean Sega. 
ot Phrycis M%- Places of moſt note, viz. 1. Dardanum, or Dardania, being the Town 
with ies chicf and Patrimony of AEneas. 2. Troy, ſeated on the Banks of the River Sca- 
Placcs. mander, famous for having ſuſtained a Ten years =_ againſt the Greeks; in 
which time the Trojans loſt 860000 Men, and the Grecians 666000 Men , be- 
ing then ſo famous a City, that it might be counted the glory of the Eaſt, from 
whence all Nations ten to derive their beginaing ; but now —_— no» 
thing but Ruins. Four miles from which there was another City, built b 
Ly hus, one of Alexanders Captains, which from other Citics there ad- 
" joyning was peopled ; by him Alexandria, or Troas Alexandria , or 
0 New roy, in honour of Alexander the Great, who begun the Work , which 
though not ſo great, rich, and famous as the firſt, yet was the Metropolis of the 
Province ;. but now by the Tur&s quite ruinated, by their. carrying the Stones 
and Pillars to Conſtantinople, for the —_— of their Ba/baws Houſes. 
3- Sigeum, the Port-Town to Troy.: | 4. Aſus, called by Pliny, Apollonia, in 
which place the Earth will conſume the Bodies of the Dead in 4o days: 
5. Lyrneſſus, oppoſite to the Iſle of Lesbos, deſtroyed by Achilles and the 
Greeks in the _— of the Trojan War. 
The Province | PAP HLA A hath for its chief Cities, 4” for 
of Paphlagenia, 8 Council there held in the Primitive times, called Synodus Gangrenfis. 2.,P om- 
and ins Cities. 96;0p0/15, fo called by —_ the Great: And, 3. Contata, or Conica, fortifi- 
ed by M:thridates, when he was Maſter of this try. | 
The Province 1CAONTA, bounded on the Eaſt with Armenia Minor. The moſt e&- 
of Lycaxiz, minent places in this Country are, 1. Icontum (now Cogn) the Regal Seat of the 
- —m Aladine Kings ; a place of great ſtrength/ whoſe-ſcituation is in the Moun- 
tains, advantagious for defence and _ 2, Lyitra, famous for the Birth-. 
place of Timothy, and where Paul B having healed a Cripple, 
were adored for Mercury 'and Jupiter: And, 3, Derbe, where the ſaid Apo- 
ſtle preached, 
The Province I = D IA hath for its _ mon. _— built by — aq 4 Sa- 
of Piſdic,and g alaſſa, ſcituate in the moſt fruit of this Country. 3.Sefgr, a Colony 
2a 4 Ede Latedemonians : And, 4. Termeſſar, ſt y ſeated. Tk oankry was 
famous for the Battel fought betwixt and Artaxerxes ; whiere Cyrus Yoſt 
his life, and the Victory ; out of which how made that notable Retreat 
with his Grecians, in the deſpight of 20000 Men, which purſued him. - + + \\ 
Armmiavinr, ARMENIA MIN uy: is bounded on the Eaſt with 'the- Euphrates, 
and Cities, which ſeparates it from Armenia Major. Cities of note, vis; 1, Meteline, 
the Metropolitan City ; now called Szwr , abounding in great” quantities of 
Wine and Oil. 2. _—_ built by Pompey in remembrance of a Victory 
he there 6btained againſt the Forces of Tygranes, King of - Syria: 3. Garnaſa, 
aſtrong Town, 4, Oromandus ; and, UN; com able for the exile'of 
St. Chryſoſtom, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, conhned hereby the malice of the 
Empreſs Eudoxia, This Country, asto its fertifiry; pleaſantneſs, &e. is the 
ſame as Cappadocia afore-mentioned. 7220 117 Ibis ns 
The Province - MT SIA hath forits chief places, r.\(yzicus, feated in the Propontis, in' 
_ = an Iſland of the ſame narne, bur ſo near the Continent, that  isjoyned'to it by 
ces. two Bridges. The Metropolis of the Conſular Helleſpont , & place of great 
ſtrength and beauty, whoſe Walls, Bulwarks, Towrrs, and Haven, were made 
of Marble. 3. Adramyttium where Paul took Shipping<to go to _ 
| n 
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And, 4' Pergamus, ſeated in a goodly Plain, on the-Banks of the River Carcks 3 
a place of great ſtrength, beautified with a Library of about 200000 Volumes 
or Manuferipts, all writ in Parthment ; famous allo for thoſe eoſtly Hangings 
known to us by Tapeſiryy, Here was one of the 7 Churches of Aſia, to whici 
St. John writ his Revelation ; and laſtly, famous tor the Birth-place of Galen, 
the eminent Phyſtciah, who lived to the Age of r4o years in good health. 


The Mounta:ns and Rivers in Anatolta may have ſomewhat in particular Mountains in 


obſerved of them. |Mount Taurus begins between Ly/ſia and Caria, and ex- 
tends it ſelf all the teegth of Aſa, being a continual Ridge of Hills, running 
through 4/i2 from Welt to Eaſt ; which for its length, height, and the branches 
it caſts forth on one fide and the other, the greateit and moſt famous Mountain 
in the World. On Mount Ida, the Trojan Paris judged-of the Beauty 'of 
Tuno, Pallas, and Venus, and giving the Golden Apple to the laſt, drew on 
himſelf and his Friends the enmity of the other two. ' On the Mountain 
Tmole in Lydia, Midas, having eſteemed Par's Pipe to be more pleaſant than' 
the Harp of Apollo, was by him pulled by the Ears, not to make them greater; 
but ſo hard as gave occafion to the Poets tojeer him, and ſay, that he had Aſſes 
Ears. ' This Mountain is very fruitful;eſpecially in Vines and Saffron. On Or a- 
gus was feigned tobe the Monſter Chimera, which Bellerophon made tractable. 
On Laimus in Cari@palled the Loves of the Moon, and Endymion, (Sc. i 


Amongſt the Rivers, Patolus hath rouled down ſo 'much Gold ih 'its/ Rivers. 


Streams, ſinco Midas waſhed there;' that the Riches of Creſus, and others, ate 
come from thence. ' The Granict-was witneſs of the Victory of Alexander 
the Great, againſt the Satrapes of Darizs ; but Alexander waſhing himſelf 
in the cold waters of Czdnus, had near loſt his life. The River Acheron, and 
the Lake Acheru/ia, near Herachia in Bithynia, are eſteemed to'reach to Hell ; 
and that this way Heroules brou wp the Villain Gerberus. Halys _ pre- 
ſent Lalr) ſerved for the bounds-and limits' between the Kin of Creſut 
and the Empire of the Per/zans ; butit proved fatal to Creſws,tSc 


Th other things obſervabl d within thi Aſia; Thi 
ere are many other things obſervable about , and within the —_—_ Thiogs 


The Boſphorus of Thrace, or Channel of the 'BlckgSea, or Streight of 
ſtantinople, is ſo narrow, that Darius Hyſtaſpes bifift a Bridge over it, and 
paſſed with his Troops over it from''Afia into ope, to make War againft the 
Seythians. Xerxes, the Son of Darius, did as much over the Helieſpont or 
Streighr of Gall;polz, or the Dardanel{es, which we call the Caftles of Seſtos 
and Abydos, which areſeated three Leagues above the entrance, and at :the 
narrowelt place of the ——_ oppoſite each to other : Formerly famous 
forthe unfortunate Loves of Hero-and Leander, drowned- in [the mercileſs 
Surges/©' Here alſo Xerxes, whoſe populous Army drank Riversdry,and made 
Mountains circumnavigable, -is faid to have paſfed over into'Greece on a Bridfe 
of Boats.” Seſtos is ſtrongly ſeated on the ſide-of a Mountain, deſcending to 
the Sea on the European thoar; Abydos,on a low Level on the Aſian ſhoar. 
Amaniden 'Streights , or Paſſes of Mount Aman ,'betrween £:h:cta and Syria, 
are caie- to keep; the Way. for abour 2500 Paces; being between Rockyand 
Crags;-the Feet of whick are waſhed with manyſtreams which fall off! from 
the Mountains, Here it was that Mexandey the Great vanquiſhed Daring.” '' 
Te .*. $519V 
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He ISLANDS about A STA- MI'NOR have been: very remarks ſands 


able to Antiquity, though not ſo at preſerit':- They are almoſt in the .A- 
chipelago; ſome in "the Mediterranean Sea, almoſt none in the Black Sew; 
yet at"the. entrance/into that Sea, and neat the-Boſphorus of Thrace , are 


i, The'twolſlands called CTANEES, fo nearthic-one to theiorher; that thi 1.Cyances. 
Ancients would take iis believe they joyned” 2. MET B LIN, of void 2.Lbos. 


LESBO'S, famowsÞot the City Meze/ine; which for its greatneſs and ex- 
cellency of its Wines,giv&sname to the Iſland. I 8 _ place was born ys. 
2 the 


2. $10 


4 Itaride 


$- Pathmes. 


6. Parmacuſa. 
% Clar0% 


8. Ltro. 


: 9. C005. 


10.SCAaTp ante. 
11.Nicoſsa. 


I2.Farmaciſt. 
I 3- Bapbo. 


1 4:Negroponte. 


I $+S 21075, 


I s.Tenedos. 


17.Rhodes. 


The Coloſſas, 
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the Iaventreſs of the ey xs Verſe : Pittacus one ob the Sages of Greece x 
and Ariov, the Do/phin Harper. 3. SCIO, or CH1O S, diitant from the 
Tonias ſhoar four Leagues, being in compaſs about 126 miles; remarkable for 
the Church of its Convent of ne, one of the faireſt in the World, It 
affordeth excellent Fruits in great plenty, but of moſt note for its Maſtic+#, not 
found elſewhere ; it is now under the power of the Grand Signior. 4. 1CA- 
R IA, now called Niceria, in compaſs 12 Leagues ; here Jcarss ſuffered Ship- 
wreck ; abounding ia Corn and Paſturage. 5. PATH MOS, in compaſs a- 
bout ten Leagues ; - Mountainous, but reaſonably fruitful, eſpecially in Grain. 
Here it was that St. Fohn being baniſhed by Dem:tian, writ his Revelation to 
the Churches of Afia, 6. PAR MACTSA, near Mitetum, where Ceſar 
was taken by them. 7.CLAROS or CAFA MO, about 13 Leagues in 
compals, very Mountainous, but hath good Harbours ; in former times ſacred 
to dro ; abounding in great plenty of A/oes, where they are gathered and 
tranſported to other Countries. 8. L EZ R O, noted alſe for Alves. ' 9.COOS, 
ſeated in the bottom of the AEgean Sea, furniſhed withy ſweet and pleaſant 
Streams, which refreſh this Iſland, and makes it very fruitful ; it is! in compaſs 
23 Leagues, baving its chief place fo called, fortified with a ſtrong Tower, 
now « Garriſon of the Tywrks,” ' This Iſland is remarkable for being the-Birth- 
place of ſo many famous men, eſpecially _—_— the Revivor of Phy/ach, 
when almoſt decayed, unto the ancient practice of Aſcx/aprus , unto whom 
this Iſland was conſecrated , having thetein a Temple, made rich with the 
Offerings of thoſe that had been fick, whoſe Cures were there Regiſtred ; and 
Apelles the famous Painter. 10,Scarpante, ſtored with the beſt Coral in the 
orld. 11:N.ICO STA, which was the Seat of the Kings of the Family of 
and thei See of an Archbiſbop, and. Peopled with 40000 Families, 
12.;KA4R MACT/ SA, ſituate on the Sea, ——_— gt. that Nieofea. 
13 BA PHO, of old Paphus, famous for its Temple; dedicated to Venus, 
Mount O/ymptus, now St. Michaels Mount, ſtands in the middle of this Ifland. 
14NEGRO-PONTE, where the Sea ebbs and flows ſeven times a day ; 
which becauſe Ariſtotle could not unriddle, he here drowned himſelf; x £ 
chief City is Colchrs. 15. SAMOS, about 30 = in compaſs, ſtrongly 
ſeated almoſt on all ſides with Racks, having a fair Haven, ferti 


rtil in Fruits, e- 
ſpecially in O;// and Olives ; the Iſland much infected with Pirates. - This is 
the only place in the World for Spanges, under whoſe Rocks they grow in the. 
Sea; for the getting of which they have People which from their can Lacy | 
bred up with dry B:sker, and other extenuating diet , to make them lean; 

then-taking a Spwage wet in O44, they hold it part in their Mouths.,and part 
without, and ſo they dive down-into the Sea to get it; thoſe that haye been 
uſed to this trade, can abide under water almoſt an hour together. .-146;.T E- 
A E DO $,ſcituate at the Mouth of the Helleſpoxt, oppoſite to Troy, remurk- 
able forthe concealing the Gyeeran Navy, which proved the final deſtrution 


of Troy: :17. RHODES, ſcituate in the Carpathian or Rhodian Sta, being, 
un Lanes a place of Freat ,its Soul fertil, its Air tem 
r26e, 1n all things, as well fordelight as profit, full of exce{lent Pa+ 


ſtures, adorned with plcafaot Trees, whoſe Leavesare all che year long, 4n' their 
verdure. In this Iſland the Sus is ſo powerful and conſtant, as it was anciently 
dedicated to Phebus. This Iſland, as Sandys in his Book of Travels noteth, 
was held Sacred to the Sun, to whom they erected that vaſt Coloſſus of Braſs, 
which may well be accounted one of the” Seven Wonders of the World : He 
ſaith, this Coloſſus was in height 70 Cubits ; every Finger as big as an ordinary 
Statue, andthe Thumb toogrear tobe fathomed, It was 12 yearsa making, 
the bigneſs was ſuch, that heing erected at the entrance of the Port,, Ships palſt 
berxrcen its Legs ; but in 66 years, by an Earthquake it was thrown down and 
broken 11 pieces :-And'beſides the Maſs of Stones contained therein,goo Camels 


© : were laden with the Braſs, which was uſed about it. | This City bearing; the 


name of the Iſland,is ſeared 4 miles from the ancientCity Jamous,of.old for their 


Government, : their expert Navigations,and ſince fox gx abode of? the-Koights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, nowin the hands of the Jw44«y, This Gizy and i anc: 


O 
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of -Rhodes, as indeed Tenedos, Samos, and the reſt of the Iſles in this Sea , ate 
of little or no Trade; yet they are found to produce ſeveral good Commodi- 


ties : And, 18. C7 P RVs, which amongf all is the greateſt, being in circuit 19-0774 


about 183 Leagues diſtant from the Ci/:c#an ſhoar,about 20 Leagues it ſtretch- 
eth it ſelf from Eaſt toWeſt, in form of a Heece, and I great 
many Promontoties: This 'Ifland, during the Empire of the Per/cans and 
Macedonians, was accounted for Nine Kingdoms , molt of them bearing the 
names of their principal Towns ; but by Protomy divided into theſe 4 Provin- 
ces, Vit, 1.Lapethia, 2. Paphia, 3. Salamine , and 4. Amathuffa. Places of 
moſt note are, 1. Nicoſca, the Metropolis of the Iſland, being a walled City, 
in form round, five miles in compaſs, adorned with ſtately Buildings, reſem- 
bling ſome Cities in Florence, as well for its beauty and pleaſant fcituation, as 
for its plentifalneſsin People. 2, Tremerus, the Birth-place of Spiridon, a fa- 
mous Biſhop of the Prinutive.times. 3. Paphos, ſeated near the Sea, built by 
Paphos, Son of Eopndicony King of Phenicia and Cyprus, where ſtands Pyg- 
tons Statue ; 'which (asthe Poets feign,) was by the power of Venus turned 
into a Woman ; where ſhe had her fomuch celebrated Temple, anti where het 
Votrgries of bath Sexes intheir natural nakedneſs, did perform her Sacrifices. 
4+ Sa/amis, once the Metropolitan City in the Iſland,but now turned to Ruins ; 
in which there was a famous Temple conſecrated unto Jupiter, 5, Aphro- 
diſcum, ſo named from Venus, where ſhe had another Temple. 6; Famaguſta, 
though but ſmall,:yet one of the chiefeſt in this Iſland, ſtrongly ſeated. 5, Ay+ 
ſmoe, famous for the Groves of Jupiter.. $. Amathus, renowned for the An- 
nual Sacritices made unto Adoxs, the darling of Venss, where ſhe had another 
Temple. 9g.E copia, where Apollo had both a Temple and a Grove. This 
Temple was held ſo Sacred, that thoſe which touched it were thrown into the 
Sea. 


This Iſland is ſeated under the Fourth C/;mate, which makes the longeſt day The Ctitua- 
to be but 14 hours and a half. It is exceeding rich and fertil, abounding in iy fertilicy, 
Corn, Wine, Oil, Silks, Gotton, Turpentine, Wool, Hony, Salt, Verdigreace ice of © 
Alum, Storax, Colloquintida, Laudanum : All ſorts of. Metals,fSc. » ” prac. 


To this Iſle, as to all other parts of Turky, no Engli/h are ſuffered to Trade, 
except thoſe of the Company of Levant Merchantsz where they have a Fa- 
Rory, and a Conſul, who. is generally eleQed by the' ſaid Levant Company, 


andeeſtabliſhed by the Ambafiador. The Pevple are- very civil to Strangers, The people of 


«ave; and the Women were in former times given to unchaftity; by reaſon 
of their ſo great adoration of their goddeſs. Venus, it being the cuſtom of 
theſe Women to proftitute themſelves: on the Shoars to 'Paiſers by ; where 
their Virgins would do the fame.  Bur-wpon their receiving of Chriſtianity, 
by the Preachings of St. Pani and Barnabas, bting the Birth-place of the 
latter, this (with other of their uncibHand barbarous Cuſtoms ) were laid 


E an . 

This ANATOLIA, or ASITA-\ MINOR, which I have hitherto 
treated of, is feated (for the moſt part)-a)l in 'a healthful and termperate Air, 
the Soil being g y iruitful , once; very populous , and repleniſhed with 
many fair and goodly Cities, now lamenting the lofs of about 4000, ſome of 
which by Earthquakes, but moſt by the Wars the Twy&s brought againſt them. 


delightiog in Hoſpitality, alſo addiQting- themfelyesto War, Aly ſtrong arid cp. 


The Commodities or Merchandizes which it abounds with, ard communicates Conmeditics 
to:other Nations, are chiefly excellent Fines, 'Goats- hair, Camtls-hair, Gro. \n 45 Miner, 


rain Tarn, Silk, Cotton Wool, Cotton Tarh, Cloth of 4 courſe make , Coral, 
Gauls, though not ſogond as thoſe of Syria, Grograins, Chamilets, Mohaivs, 
Twrky-Carpets, Sputnges, Turpentine thie beſt in the World ; Maſtick,with ſome 
other Commodities of leſs note which-the Engliſh, French, Venetians , and 
Dutch fetch from hence ; but chiefly-from —_— it being the chief Townof 
Trage, being a flouriſhing FaRory, where thoſe Nations (as hath been faid be- 
fore) keep: rheir:Conſuls. | ': 21 


SOU- 


Trs Pounds. 


Trs Parts, or 
Diviſion by 
the Turks. 


tiliry,and pco-. 


ple. 


Its chief pla- 
CES, 
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SOURTA, or ST RIA. 


O URIA, formerly ST R IA the Great, and at preſent So#iFar with the 
g Eaſtern People, is near hand that which the Romans called -their Dioceſs 
of the Eaſt; as may ſeem by our now calling it the Levant. It:extends from 
the Mediterranean Sea, which waſhes its Weſtern Coaſt, to- the Euphrates, 
which on the Eaſt divides it from Dzarbeck ; and from Mount Aman,or Monte- 
Negro, which bounds it on the North, and ſeparates it from Cz/it#a unto Ar a- 
bia and Egypt, which border on its Southern parts. 

The Ancients have divided it into. three principal Parts : the particular Sy- 
ria, called Syria Propria, which (as the _ and beſt) held the name of 
all Phenicia, and Judea or Paleſiine : This laſt ſtretcheth more towards the 
South, Syriatowards the North, and Phenicia remaineth in the middle ; and 
all are along the Mediterranean Sea, from Anatolia into Egypt ; the particu- 
lar Syria alone touches the Euphrates, the reſt upon Arabia. At preſent the 
Turks divide all Syria into two'Begherbeglies,” Aleppo, and Damaſcus ; forme 
make a third of Tripo/s of .Syria: and give to this laſt five Sangracats, nitrile 
or ten to Damaſcus,andeven to —_ : which in allare 16or 20 Sangiatats, 
whoſe Names and Scituations are forthe moſt part unknown; we will content 
our ſelves to ſpeak ſomething of the C:tres, which have been,or which yet are,. 
the principal of all theſe Quarters, beginning with thoſe of Syria. : 


STRIA PROPRIA 


ie Proris, OT RIA PROPRIA is bounded on the Eaſt with the River Euphrates 
Sie Piel, C p } 


3 and on the Weſt with the Mediterranean Sea, It is very fertil, affordi 
plenty of excellent Fruits, Cotton-Wool, Sheep, which have Tails that weig 
about 3o pounds, with ſeveral other good Commodities. The People were 
rn very induſtrious, but much addited to Gluttony, as did appeapay 
their often and great Feaſting; they were ſubtle in their dealings, much given 
to Superſtition, being worſhippers of the goddeſs Fortune, and other of -their 
Syrian goddefles, much addicted toPlays and Paſtimes, and given to Scofling 
and Laughter. The chief Places in this Country are, 1. Antioch,or Antiochiaz 
once the Metropolis of Syria, once fo fair, that it held the thirdor fourth! des 
gree amongſt the beſt Cities of the Roman Empire. Its Walls-are yer ſtand: 
ing, and the moſt beautiful that Eye: Ever beheld ; within it is nothing/bot 
Ruins. Its ſcituation is on the River Qrontes, ſocalled ; at preſent Aſs,or Ha- 


ſer, four Leagues. from the Mediterranean ſhoar ; a place of great ſtrength, 


having for its Fortification an encloſare* of two ſtrong Walls ,.on whicl for 
their further defence were erefted about 460 Towers, together with a ſirong 
Caſtle. The City before its Ruins being adorned with ſtately Palaces, Tems 
plesf$c. fit for ſo great a City, being formerly the-Seat of ſome of the Roman 
Emperours, and of the chief Officers/ of their Empire in the Orrent. 'It was 
the firſt Seat of a Patriarch; that St, Peter eſtabliſhed; and which held inthe 


- Infancy of the Church, ' :. The Diocefſes:of Thrace, A/fiz,Pontus, and the Fatt 


2. Daphne, about five miles from Amtiveh, ſo named\from Daphne, one of the 
Miſtreſles of Apollo, who wes here worſhipped ; fatnous for haying here: his 
Oracle and Grove, which was about 10 miles in compals, all encompaſſed with 
Cypreſſes and other Trees, ſd call and;tlafe together, that the Beams of the Sov 
could not dart through, though in his: greateſt power ; watered with pleaſatit 
Streams, þeautified with Fountains ,; and enriched -with- abundance:of Trees; 
which yield variety of excellent Fruits, as well for taſt as tinore ; :for ts 
Temples dedicated to Apollo; for its SantFuary or Aſyle , and for the place 
where'Daphne was changed intoa Lawrel, that it hath been compared _ 
the 
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the Valley of Tempe in Theſſaly. 3. Aleppobuilt upon four Hills,at preſent is the 
greateſt and principal Town ot all $yr:4, and one of the molt famous of the 
Eaſt, being the ancient Heerapolis, having large Suburbs, which are for the 
moſt part taken up by Chriſtians. Iris ſeated between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean Sea, arid in thatplace where that Sea and the Eyphrates make 
the neareſt conjunction, which makes it capable of the beſt and greateſt com- 
merce bf the World, to wit, of all the Levant, with the Weſt, by the paſſage 
of the Gulph of Ormus and Balſora, which brings Commodities up the Eu- 
phrates, juſt againſt the City of Aleppo; from whence the Caravans bring 
them by Land to Aleppo, and carry them from thence to Atexandretta or 
Scanderoon, (cituate on the Mediterranean Sea; and thence into the parts of 
Aſia, Africa, and Europe, which border upon the Mediterrarean, and farthet 
into that Ocean. This City is the ordinary reſidence of a Turt;ſo Baſſa, who 
commands all the Country from Alexandretta to the Euphrates, 4. Aman, or 
Ama, ſeated between Tr:poli and _— in the midſt ot a great Plain, encom- 
paſled on all-fides with very pleaſant Hills, abounding in Grains, Wines, with 
abundance of Orchards, ſtored with varieties of Fruits and Palm-Trees. Tt 
is almoſt encompalled with the River Orontes, and with a great Lake; the 
Gardens are watered with many Channels, drawn from the Rivers; there are 
very excellent Paſtures, ſo that Selewrits Nicanoy there fed 5oo Elephants 
30000 —_— a great part of his Militia. And to this day this Ciry is the t 
people of all Syr:a, next to Aleppo and Damaſcus. 5. Emſa, or Hemz, ſeated 
in the ſpacious and fruittul Plain of Apamene , watered with many pleaſant 
Streams; which , for its Scituation , is almoſt the fame with that of Aman ; 
and becauſe the Ayabes call it Hamſr; and that name comes ſomewhat near to 
Hus, ſome Authors will have it to be the Country of the Patierir F654; 6. Ara- 
dus, ſeated im a Rocky Iſland of a mile in compaſs; juſt oppoſite” to' the Mouth 
of the River Eleutherys, which from "the Continerit is diſtant not above 2 
League: ' 7. Selexcus, ſo called from him, as being'the Founder of 'it; who was 
eſteemed the greateſt Builder in the World, founding 9 Cities of this Name 
16in membry of his Father Antiochus, (ix beiring the name of his Mother 
Laodice,; and three inremembrance of: bis firſt Wite Apamia; beſides ſeveral 
others worthy of note'tn Greece and Aa, cither repaired; "beavtified, ' or 
built by him. 8. Laodrrea, built by Seleucus (as afargſaid) {bounding in ex- 
celtent Wixe, and choice Fruzts. 9. Lariſſa, now\Laris, ſeated four Leagues 
Southwards of Laodicea; much noted in the' Stories of the Holy Wars; 
ro. \Hizrapoliy, a City of great note_in Ancient times for theig Tdolatry, in 
adoring wi worlkipg ng the $7424 goddeſs.” The Temple was built by Stra- 
tonice, wie to Seleucus, inthe midſt of the G7 , encompaſſed with a double 
Wall about 700-Fathonr in*height, «the: Roof thereof ih-laig-warth”GoZz, arid 
built with ſuch fiveet! Wood, that"the-Cloaths of-thoſe which: came thither 
were as it were perfumed,” Without the Temple wete places T the keeping 
of rheir Oxey, and other of their Beaſts for Sactitice ; 'as alfo's Lake of aboyt 
200 Fathomi'in depth, for the preſervation of” their ſacred Fiſhes: The Prieſts, 
beſides otherTubſervient Miniſters which here attended, were abour 300 itt 
number.''- fi; Zeugma, ſeated on the Banks of the” Epphrater. Here it was 
that Aſekander the Great, with his Army, paſſed over dh # Bridge of Boats. 
12; Hevaclea, nigh to which Minerva had a _— , where, for a Sacrifice, 
they uſed once a year to offer a Vitpin, which a _ was clianged to'a 
Hart. 1;/Samoſat, ſeited near the Banks of the Euphratey , over which 
there was a Bridge which ſerved fora paſſage to Meſopotayiis., In this Ciry 
was born Paulus Samoſatenus, Patriarch of Antioeh, who, for his teaching 
thatour Savjoiir was fot the Son of God , was ( a Council here held) con- 
demned of 'Herefie. 14. Palmyre, at preſent Faid, ſeated in a Defart and 
Sandy Plaiti, was built by Solomon in the Wilderneſs, where one their Kings 
Odenat; atit} his wife Zenobia, have been well known fot their Victories, di- 
vers times gained againſt rhe Parthians; and for cendeavouring to gain the 
Empire'of the Eaſt. r5. Reſapha, a Town of great note in the Holy Scripture : 
And, 16: A4i4.:;memorable for the Viftory that Aretias, K. of Arab7a, obtained 
againſt Aexander,K.ot Fewry, PHOE« 
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P HOENICTA. 


HOENICTA hath for its Eaſterh and Southern Bounds, Paleſtine ; for 
its Weſtern, the Mediterrazean Sea; and for its Northern, Syria Pro- 
ria. This Country was adorned with feveral great and beauti Cities , 
though of no great extent : For the molt part ſeatad on the Sea-ſhoar , which 
makes it much frequented by Merchants, there bein pfoverd ood Commodi- 
ties found therein, as Corn, 0:1, Hony, exccllent: he People were 
yy held to be ve _ ingenious : and active, Places of ; = note are, 1. Tyre, 
preſent Soror ſeated in a Plain ſo advantagious , (that is, on « Rock 
almoſt quite encompalled with the Sex ) char it oft, diſputed the {Priority with 
S:don, and n the end gainedit. Nebuchadonozor ruined it after a. Siege of 
x4 years ; then Aexaxder the Great, after a Siege of 7 or $ months. It was 
many times na” ar to its power and ſplendor, by means of its Purple, and of 
its. Trade x and whenit was in its glory, it might be ſaid, Thatif A only i its ſci- 
cuation were confidered, it was a Fortreſs; if its Traflick, a Mart ; if its Mag- 
a Royal-Court;' and if its Riches, the Treajureof the Ugiverle. The 
Citzes 0 Gorbage iicw, Leptis, and others - in Africa, and of Cadiz in 
», without,the Aveienss were its Colonies.. And fome have adventured to 
y, AWerica 4 WAS mA Peoples Þ any them. Its Haven is hkewiſe the beſt of all Phe- 
mica, and don, at pteſent Sayd,and ſometimes Sayerte,hath 
been, much leone y hy wr of times : It was built , or at leaſt took 
its.na be he Coal tr the: eſt Son of the Childreg,of Canaas , ſcituate upon 
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the chief City of Phemnecra, and ſometimes of all Sy:2. Tt is beyond Mount 
Libanus, in relpectro Tyre and Srdon ; feated in a Soil to-fertil 'and delightful, 
by reaſon of the Rivers and Fountains, rhat im Holy Scripture itis called a fa+ 
mous City, a City of Foy, Houſe 'of Delight and Pleaſure ; and ſome Authors 
call it the Paradiſe of. the World. , Yer hathit'felr very great changes, as well 
as Tyre and S/dor : It hath been taken, retakon, ruined, and re-eſtabliſhed dis 
vers times, by the Aſhr:ans, Batylonzans, Peritans, Macedonians, Romans, 
Parthians, Saracens,” Tartars,; by the Solduns of Egypt , andin fine, by the 
Turks, in whoſe hands it.is at Sug very flouriſhing and rich. The Houſes 
of private perſons are nar fo fair. without as within; the publick Buildings are 
very beaunful ; the Caffle is in the middle of the City; built by a Florentine, 
4: Sereprs, ſcared onithe:Sea-Coaſt berwixt Tyre and $:4o0r,memorable in Holy 
Scripture far the Propher'E/:jah, in raiſing tronideath the poor Widows Son. 
Here is found excellent Wines, accourted as goodas thoſe of Grece. 5. Acre, 
of old Acon, and Piolemas, is bountded with tlie-Sea on two (ides ; the third is 
joyned to x Plain of 'the Continent-; Fhe City is very ſtrong, being walled with 
a double Wall, fortified throughout on the out-ſide with Towers and Bulwarks, 
and'in the middle of the City a ſtrong £aft/e,on the top of which there was 
every Night ſet Lighrs, which ſerved to; dire Shzps at Seca to their Por. 
The Plain is fertil' and well watered with Streams, which deſcend from the 
Neighbouring Mountains. The Chr:ftians: took, loſt, and. retook this place 
divers times, when they made War'into the Holy Land; in which, none more 
famous'than R:chard the Firſt, and Edward the Firſt, bothi Kings of England. 
The ſame did likewiſe the Saratexs:; the Soldans of HOP! ruined it,and after 
re-built'it; and at preſent it remains in the hands of the Turks. 6: Tripoli of 
fa, "y diſtinction from Tripolz:of Barbary) ſeated in a rich Plain, is at 
this day by ſome eſteemed the Metropolis of” Phenicia, though it hath three 
times more Ruins than whole Houſes ;: and ſeated about twormiles from the 
Sea, but not above half a mile from its Haven, which formerly ſerved for a 
Port to Aleppo, but ſince removed to '\Alexandretia or Scanderone : But yet a 
place of ſome ſmall Trade, affording Corn,Cotton>Wool, Tarn, $:1k,ſome Drugs, 
Pot- Aſhes, and other Commodities. The Buildings are generally low, and 
theStreets narrow, excepting thoſe which lead towards Aleppo, whiclrare fair 
and broad; having many pleaſant Gardens,' which are watered with delightful 
Streams, - in which Gardens they keep great quantities of S:;/4-Worms.. The 
Soil is excellent good, if it were well tilled; but the Air is unhealthfuL 
7. Biblus, now G:bbeleth, was the habitation of. C:niras, the Father of Myr- 
rha, Mother to the fair Adonis ; from whence: the neighbouring River took 
its name, remarkable in the infancy of Chr:ſizanity, for being the See of a Bi- 
ſbop ; but now by the Turks made deſolate, And; 8. Barwtt, or Beryte, a place 
formerly of great Trade, but now of = concourſe, and much frequented by 
Merchants, and others; it being the Road for all thoſe Caravans that travel 
from Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Jeruſalem; to Cairo, and Mecca. It is ſubje&t 
tothe Grand Srgnior. Near to this Town is that noted Valley,where (as ſome 
- Authors ſay) St.George by killng the Dyagon, which had his abode in a Cave 
here, redeemed the Kings Daughter, which was to be delivered to his fury, 


« 


PALESTINE. 


P4 LESTINE, formerly called Jud#4,' Canaan, or the Holy Land, is Patftize 
bounded on the Eaſt with Mount Hermon, fo much ſpoken of in Holy >-unded- 


Scripture ; on the South, with part of Arabia Petrea; on the Weſt, with the 
Mediterranean Sea, and part of Phenicia; and on the North, with the Anti- 
Libanw, which ſeparates it from $yr:/2 and the reſt of Phenicia. Its ſcitua- 
tion is berween the Third and Fourth Climates, which makes the longeſt day 
to be 14 hours anda quarter. So populous, that before the:coming in of the 
Iſraelites, they had 3o Kings; and afterwards David numbred 1300000 
Gg Fighting 
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Fighting men, beſides thoſe of the Tribe of Benjamis and Levi, This laſt 
and molt Meridional of Syria, which we call Paleſtine, firit received the 
name of the Land of Canaan, becauſe the Children of firlt ſeiſed ir,and 
arted it amongſt them ; when God had promiſed it to Abraham and his Poſte- 
ity, it was called the Land of Promiſe ; but when it fell to the hatds of the 
Hebrews, after their rerura from ,and that they had divided it by Tribes, 
it took the name of the Land of tbe Hebrews, under which it was governed 
by Prophets, Fudges, and Kings; bit wider theſe Kings it was ſoon divided 
into two Realms, which they. called Jadaband 1/rarl. Under the Romans it 
was only known by the aame of Jauza, or Palefiiac: of Fudea, becauſe that 
the Tribe of Judah was always the moſt powerful of the Twelve ; and the 
Kingdom of Judah the moſt noble, and preſerved it felt longer than that of 
Iſrael © of Faleſtina, becauſerrhe _—— whith poſleſſed a part of the 
Maritim Coaſt of Judea, ' were powertul, very welt khown to Strangers; 
After the death of our Saviour Jeſns Chr:ft', all this Country was called the 
A deſcription Holy Land. The People which anciently potfeſt this Country were the Zews, 
of the few, being of a middle ſtature, ſtrong of body; of a black complexion, goggle-ey'd, 
—_ a ſabthe and ingenivbus people, and fach as will live in any place, much given to 
Trafftick, Ufury,-and age ; nor lending without 6; and taking the 
torfeitures of them. Their Law or Religion was jfiveri them by God the Fa- 
ther, which, with the ſeveral Ceremonics'and Rites, fer. preſcribed to then, 
may be found in the five firſt Books of » Hoſts ; 'their Synagogues are neither 
fair within nor without, ſave only adorned with a Curtain at the 
together with ſeveral Lamps, ardin the midſ{tis placed a Scaffold in torm of a 
Reading-Desk;,*for their Prieſt which readeth their Law, and ſings their Li- 
turgy ; they read in 4firange tone, 44d fGing as bad : during the ume of their 
Service, their heads are veiled with Lidnen fridged with Kaos, anſwerable to 
the number of their Laws, and abferving a contiqudl motion of their body to 
and fro, and often jamping up, which account for great zeal in their devo» 
tion ; they obſerve much revereice to'al che names of God, but eſpecially to 
Fehovah, inſomuth that they. do.never uſe it in vain talk, Their ancieat Lan- 
guage was Hebrew ; they keepitheir! Sabbath on Saturday, in which they are 
very ſtrict ; they marry their Daughtets at the Age of 12 years, as notafſh- 
The fertility ting a ſingle life. This LT fertil in all things, that it was termed a 
oy, or Land flowing with Milk and Hony ; adorned with pleaſant Mountains- and 
luxurious Valleys, enriched with pleaſant Streams , and where the Inhabitants 
are neither ſcorched with Heats, nor pinctied with Colds, To ſpeak of all the 
memorable tranſaQions that have happen'd in this Country would require a 
Volume by it ſe}f ; I ſhall only run over ſome of the chict, and then proceed 
to the deſcription of ſorne of the Cities and Places of moſt note that are found 
therein. It is famous for bringing our Saviour Feſus Chrii# into the World, 
where he wrought ſo many Miracles ; but infamous for their horrid action of 
C—_ him, the Lord of Life. Here it was that the a to 7a 
Cs £06; here, out of the Plains of Moab, the Ark was built of S$:#444m Wood ; 
try. here, on Mount Tabor, Chriſt was ; oh Mount Moriah, Jſaac was 
to be ſacrificed ; on Mount Sion was the Tower of David; on Mount Calva- 
ry, as ſome aver, was the Burial-place of Adam, our Forefather. Here, over 
the Brook Kedron, David paſſed in his flight from Abſalom ; over which our 
Saviour, when he went to his Paſſion, paſled : Here runneth the River of 
Jordan, ſufficiently famous ; nigh to which ſtood the Cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrha : Here, at a place called Endor, Saul conſulted with a Witch; near to 
Sichem, Jacob had his Wells: Here, at Afodod, in the Temple of Dagor, the 
Ark of the Lord was brought, when taken ; upon the entrance of which their 
Idol fell down : Here, at Hebron, is the Plain of Mamre, where Abraham, (it- 
ting in his Tent, was viſited by God from Heaven in the likeneſs of a Man ; 
this City he bought for a Butial-place, for him and his Poſterity, where Sara 
his Wite was firſt interr'd : And on Mount Seir was the habitation of Eſas, 
after his departure from Canaan. I ſhall ceaſe to trouble the Reader with the 


mentioning of many more remarkable Paſſages which were here tranſacted, 
but 
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but only refer them to the Books of the Old and New Teſtament, where they 
ſhall find them recorded ; alſo great fatisfaftion may be received from Joſe- 
phus, a Book of good repute,, . .  *. 

This Country 1s at preſent poſſeſſed by the Turks, as Maſters of it, but in- 
habited by Moors, Arabians, Greeks, Turks, Jews, nay, I may ſay with 
People of all Nations and Religions 7 But ſetting aflide matters of Hiſtory, let 
us proceed to ſay ſomething of the principal places found herein, and firſt with 
Feruſalem. | 


Jeruſalem is ſo well known in the Holy Scriptures., that we muſt confeſs it rruſalen ; its 
hath been not only one. of the greateſt, but one of the faireſt Cities in. the <icf Places: 


World, being called the City of the Lord. Its Kings, High-Priefts, Temple, 
and Royal F alaces, have made it famous even amongſt = remotelt people ; 
Its circuit was once 50 Furlongs, which are only 625 0 Geometrical-Paces, but 
ſo well builded, that it was capable of the receiving of 150000; Families, Irs 
Temple and Palaces, eſpecially thoſe of. So/omon, were the faireſt, greateſt,and 
moſt magnificent which ever eye beheld : Its Gates, Walls, Towers, Ditches, 
cut out of the Rock ; and its fcituation inthe Mountains made it feem impreg- 
nable, This City, once ſacred and glorious, eleted by God for his Seat , pla- 
cing it in the midſt of Nations, like a Diadem, crowning the head of the 
Mountains, the Theater of Myffer:es.and Miracles, was once the glory of the 
World ; burtits Pride, .and 'other horrid Sins in the end loſt it divers times. 
Nebuchadonozor was the firſt that. ruin'd it ; Pompey contented himſelf to 
diſmantle it of :its Walls, and to fill up the Ditches ; Veſpaſian and Titus Ceſar 
utterly razed it, and deſtroyed in the place 1100000 People that were afſem- 
bled tothe Paſ-over ; ' Adrian ruined likewiſe ſome Towers and Walls, which 
had been left to lodge rhe Roman Garriſon ; and after cauſed a new City to be 
builr, partly on its ancient Ruins , and/partly without them... But with the 
divers changes it hath ſince fallen under, 1ts beaury and magmiticence is quite 
decayed : Yet is it not ſoloſt, but that: there are ſeveral Places| yet remaini 
worthy of note, together with ſeveral others /that were ſince built; as' 
Mount Calvary, where Ghr:ft the Saviour of the World was Crucified ; there 
isa rich, magnificent and large TR; built by.the vertuous Helena, Daugh- 
ter to Coi/ns, a Britiſh King, and er to Conflantize the Great, which not 
only polleſleth the Mount, ; but alſo all rhe Garden below, wherehis Sepulchre 
was ; and in this Temple there are ſeveral rictrStruQtures, as one where Chriſt 
was impriſoned before his Crucifixion, another where Chriſt was nailed to the 
Croſs, another where he was Crucified; alſo one where the Sepulchre was, the 
Altar of the Holy Croſs, the Altar of the Scourging , the Chapel of the Ap- 
parition, the Chapel of the Angels , the Chapel of the diviſion of his Gar- 
ments, the Chapel of St.Helena, who built this Temple, the Chapel of Sr, 
. Tobn, the Sepulchre of Joſeph of Arimathea under ground ; together with 
ſeveral others, too long to recite. / Tothus place there is great refort, : as well 
of Proteſtants as Pap:ſts, though.for ſundryends,. which brings a' great Re- 
venue ; none being permitted roenter withourpayiag ſome Mony, which the 
Jews here inhabiting do Farm of the Grand Spar at a large yearly Reve- 
nue, and ſo become Maſters thereof, making s'grear profit by ſhewing them 
toStrangers, which come hither” from all Nations:: | Several other places” are 
yet remaining, as the Caſtle of the Prſans, the Monaſtery of the'Franciſeans, 
" the Charch of St. Fames ; thee Church of St, Maykgwhere once ſtood his Houle ; 
a —_— where ſtood the Houfe of :Zebedens ; a Chapel, where ſtood the 
Houſe of St. Thomas ; 'the Church of 'the Angels, where the Palace of | Annas 
the High-Prief? ſtood ;/ the Church of St:Sav-our, where the Palace of :Caz- 
- phas ſtood ; the Cburrof Solomons Teinple, yet remaining ; bur in the room 
of 'the Temple a Moſque, 7 21 -2800F © ; id boiti:ugad 


-',? Near about Jervſalrm there ate ſeveral places of note yet- remaining ,'as in 

the way between Jera(a/emand the City of Bethlem, there are the:Ruins of 

Davids Tower, the Tower of Simeon," Bathſbeba's Fountain,” the: Giftern of 

Saget, the Monaſtery of Elias , Facobs Houſe, the  Sepulchre of. Rachel, the 

- Ciſtern of David, the Houſe of Joſeph, =_ Monaſtery of Bethlem, the Mo- 
g 2 


naſtery 
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naſtery of the Holy Croſs. And at Bethlehem, over the place where Chriſt was 
born, the vertuous Helena creed alſo another fair and quan y Temple, whica 
is polleſt by the Franc:ſcans of Jeruſalem , being called by the name of S/, 
Maries of Bethlehem. Nigh to Jeruſalem is the Deſart of St.Jobn Bajriſt, 
where is yet the Ruins of a Monaſtery over his Cave, and the Founta:n ; as 
alſo the Mountains of Judah, where is the Church of St. John Baptiſt , the 
Fountain, and the Houſe of Elizabeth, alſo the Sepulchre of Zachary, a part 
of the Pillar of Abſalon, and the Cave of Si. James. At Bethama, two 
miles from Jeruſalem, is the Houſe of Simon the Leper, the Houſe of Laza- 
riss,as alſo his Sepulchre,where is the Mount of Olrves, where is the Sepulchre 
of the Virgin Mary, where Chriſt was often, and from whence he aſcended 
up into Heaven, Ws 

Joppa, or Faffa, ſerves for a Port to Jeruſalem, from which it is 10 miles 
diſtant ; and it was thither that the Wood and Stones, taken from Mount L:- 
banus, and deſtined to the building of the Temple of Solomon, were brought 
by Water, and from thence b to Jeruſalem. This is the Port where 

onah embarked to flic from the face of the Lord. From this Hiltory. the 
Heathens made the Fable of Andromeda, and pretended to ſhew in the Rock, 
which js before the Port, the marks of the Irons, to which Andromeda was 
chained, and expoſed to the Sea-Monſter. . 

Aﬀer Jeruſalem there reſts yet Gaza, now Gazere , greater and better in- 
habited than Jeruſalem. 1. Jericho, ſeated on the River Jordan,about 30 miles 
diſtant from Jeruſalem. a City once of great fame, being in th: time of Chr» 
ftianity an Epiſcopal See ; allo noted for her beautiful Palms , bur eſpecially 
for her Balſamum ; but now turned to Ruins, in the place whereof itands a 
few poor Cottages, inhabited by the Arabians. 2. SJamaria, once the Seat 
of the Kings of Iſrael, hath now nothing left but the Ruins of ſome proud 
Buldin And, 3. Sichem, now Naplouſe, hath ſome Samaritans, and re- 
mains the Capital of that ter, and the beſt inhabited, but with many 
Ruins ; and to ſpeak truth , is now ſcarce any place of mark in all the 
Holy Land ; whereas under the Cananites, under the Hebrews , under the 

ews, there were ſo many People, ſo many Kings, ſo many Cres, fo rich, and 

o powerful, that throughout the whole Continent of#the Earth there was.ao 

Country might compare with it, Jeruſalem is at preſent governed by a Baſs, 
and Naplouſe by another, which obey the Beglerly of Damaſcus. 


DIA'R'B EC AK. 


—_— and ID RBECK, taken particularly, anſwers only to Meſopotamia, which 


is but = of the ancient Aſſyria; taken in_ general, it anſwers to the 
three parts of that Aria, of which the particular Aſyria is now called 4r- 
zerum, Meſopotamia, Diarbeck, and Chaldea or Babylonia, or Terack, The 
firſt is the moſt Oriental,and almoſt all beyond the Tygris ; the ſecond the moſt 
Occidemal, and is between the Euphrates and the Tygris ; the third the moſt 
Meridional, and lies on both ſides the Tygris, 
This Country of Chaldea, now Teract, is for the moſt part exceeding frux 


and People. ful, yielding ordinarily 200 fold, . the blades of their Wheat and Barly being 


about four fingers broad, having yearly two Harveſts. The People ancicntly 
were much given to D:vinattons, South-ſayings, and Idolatry . Places of moat 
note are, 1.Babylon, formerly Babel, the ancienteſt City in the World, ſeated 
on the Bank of the Ewphrates, firſt built by Nimrod, and much enlarged. and 
beautified by Nebuchadnezzar ; ſo that it was accountedone- of the -nin* 
Wonders of the World. . This City was ſo vaſt , that its Walls ſtretcht in cir- 
cumference. 365 Furlongs, in height 66 Yards, and in breadth 25, ſcituate on 
both ſides of the Ewphrates, which alſo ran through the City, emptying it ſelf 
into divers R:volets ; over this River Euphrates there was a ſtately Bridge,/at 
each end of which there was « ſumptuos Palace , beautified #tſa with the 
Temple 
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Temple of the Jdol Belly the whole City b.ing adorned with fair Builditigs, 
ſtately Palaces, and Temples, with as number of fair and large Streets, famous 
for its Tower of Babel, which exalted it felt 5164 -Paces in height, which is 
ſomething above 5 miles, having its baſis or circumterence equal toits height, 
A City once eſteemed the Miſtreſs of the World, and fo rich, that it is ſaid,thar 
Alexandey at h:5 taking it found treaſured up 200oco Talents of Gold, (a Ta- 
lent of our Money being eſteemed at 4500 Pounds) a vaſt Treaſure ; but the 
fins of the People drew the wrata of God upon it; and by reaſon of its Inva- 
fions by*the Medes, Perſians, and Macedonians, who ſubdued it, fo ruined, 
that it ſoon loſt its priſtine glory and magnificence, being reduced to Ruins ; 


out of which was raiſed a new City'called Bagdad, ſo named from its many zi, now 
Gardens therein contained , but not tycompare to the old Babylon , neither called Bag4:4. 


in largeneſs nor glory, being not above 7 miles in compaſs, but yet re- 
mains to this day a place of great Trade ; between which and Aleppo are 
found many Caravans to travel' with many thouſand Camels laden with rich 
Commodities brought from Ind:a, and elſewhere, abounding with the fame 
Commodities as Aleppo doth. At this place they make uſe alſo of Pigeons, 
as they do at Alexandretia and Aleppe, which ſerve inſtead of Poſts, which, 
when occaſion ferveth, as upon the atrival of Ships, Caravans, or the like, 
they take theſe Pigeons and tic an Advertiſement (which they write in alittle 
iece of Paper) about their Necks , which done, they carry the Pigeon to a 
igh place, and toſs it up, and immediately it flieth to the other place to which 
it is defigned, which gives noticeto them. The Palaces in this City moſt wor- 
thy of note are, the Moſque, a large and rich StruQure, built of Free-ſtone, re- 
ſembling Mar6/e, in formorbicular ; then the Su/tans Palace adjoyning to the 
—_ = -_ rt na) isa rich, arge, mira Fabrck 1 next the 
ridge, whoſe pallage is over Boats, which are chained together, which, upon 
occaſion may be ſeparated, having reſemblance to that of Roi in Newande) 
and laſtly, its Coho- houſes, which are Htwſes © fellowſhip, being in the 
nature of Coffee-hos/es with us, which in this place are many, to which a4 great 
reſort of People cometh to ſip Coffee, which by them is highly eſteemed, 'as 
indeed by moſt People in theſe Regions. 3. Ba/ſera, the Port-Town to Bagdad, 
near the place where Tygyrs loſes at ſelf in the Perſian —_ which 
i wiſe calle the Gu/phot Balſora and Ormus. This City is faid to have 
10000 Houſes, and anſwers to the ancient Teredon,” 4. Coufa, was ſometime 
the Seat of the Calif, and near it was Ali interr'd ; whence it hath likewiſe 
been called Maſad- Ali, or Merat- Ali, the Houſe of Al; and there is always 
a Horſe kept ready to mount Mahomet Mahbadin, the Son of Almanſor, he | 
Son of Ocem, the Son of ' A//, whet! he ſhall come to convert the whole World 
to the Law of Mahomet ; for this Converſion is to begin at Coufa;: but they '- 
hitherto have had, and may for the furure have time endugh to curry their 
Horſe, expeing the coming of their Cavalier, , 5,” Orchoe, now fo called, is 
the T/rchoa of Prolomy Boks fork oven ad wn" Moab Of rev 
a, by Pol | a, famous for the: great Vidory'which (res , 
i beſt Perſian ch, here obtained againſt N34onivs King of Babylon, 
7.-Cte/iphon, ſeated on the Tygris ; And, 8.. Sipparum, noted for the great 
Tr made near it, which was made to receive the overflowitigs of the Eu- 
phrates, which waz infcompaſs 160 miles, and in de h zo Fitboms , which 
was thade to preſerve the City of Babyloiftom overflowings. 


' Bagdad and Balſerg have each their Beglerbies , arid many Sangiacs ; but 
t6 ſpeak trath', ſometime the Twr#, fornetime the Perſian polleſſes theſe 
Quarters; the laſt took Bagdadin the year 1624 , which the Turks regained 
in-1638. Fame nowTpedksit the Prrſizng. KY OD 
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MESOPOT4 MIA. 


Meſopotamia ESOPOTAMTIA, bounded on the Weſt with. the Euphrates. The 
i frag, Southern part of this Country is very barren and full of Deſerts,ſcarce 
ding any Herbage, nor hard] y fo Much as Trees,, Bur as this part is ſo 

ch deficient, that nee the h hath as Brea reat plenty, whigh makes a- 

Lany'y abounding with great ſtore of. Cor». and Wine ,, together withvall ſuch 

Irs chief Fo necelfaries as paaga -Aurzad | thelife of man, Places of molt note are, i» Rohat, 
—-  Orpha, whichis the ancient Egeſſe, being 10 miles in circuit, ſcityate on the 


ver Sczrtas, which paſſes throug the __ of it, not.far from the, Euphra- 
s: into which it falls. 2. ck he anciently Am;da,leated near the Tygros, 
rncampll with a all, a Frontier, own, of, great ſtrength, being 
NR Refred by the Perſe py now the chief Seatof the:Baſſa,which governs 
me Country for the Turk, where. the ,Patziarch of the. Facobite Chridtians 
alſo had bis reſidence. 3 . Mergin, not above 4 or 5 miles in circuit, but is ve- 
ry-ſtrongly ſeated on a high- Mountain g ay Prbl. a Caſtle of about a mile in 
carcumfererice ; not far from which, in the of Saphran,isthe Patrs- 
archal See of the Jacobite Seftaries. 4: Aſanch WY eſteemed the Metropolis 
of the Country, yet not beingof aboye 4 or 5'miles compaſs, but hath four 
reat Suburbs well filled with Inhabitants, ,. 5. Carra,, where Craſſus and the 
ans were defeated, is now called Herres, or Harran, the City $0 which 
-aham did remove when he went. towards Canaah.; remarkable in former 


for its omngus Tea e, dedicated, tothe Moon, v ich was here-worſhi 
gs for both Sex DE vo far deſſe , hazh its Caſtle 
5 ed very aſh p ” of, Corna, - bs Lang one of 


: molt important places pg. 
, Foe thepl where the Jy LG 4 | 79 
Rivers : Anc \ 7a Varta, by Aut pra meh ae hors Ale- 
xauder the rea, encompaſled wath W eh fortified ich Towers and Bul- 
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demure in their 
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ga in it: 
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= — wakes , pricks his hand over ; and not pull away his 


hand when he is ſo in'd, bur ſtill holds bar ſo faſt that ſhe cries, they hold ic 
af # that he will love her ; and if he lets her go, a ſign of no great love. 
of moſt note : r. Ninrve, firſt built by Aimrod, and afterwards ſo en- 

fag ſeveral ſucceeding Kings, that it became at laſt to exceed Babylon, as 
lin largeneſs as otherwiſe; its Walls being in" circuit 60 miles, being about 

33 yards 


Chief places 
in Afyr44, 


-, 
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3 yards in height, and 24 in breadth; and on whoſe Walls there was (for 
ba freogeh 1500 Turrets,or Towers,which made it tobe thought impreg- 
ble, To this City the Lord ſent Jonah the Prophet, to Preach Repentance to 
them ; but afterwards for their Sins, it was deltroyed by Aftyages King of the 
Medes, out of whoſe Ruing the City, 2. Moſul was raiſed, which at preſent is 
the chief City of Afyria, Yeated on the Tygr#, molt eminent for being the re- 
fidence of the Neftor:an Parriarch, where are founded 15 Chriſtian Ghurches. 
It is eocloſed within a Wall, ,and is the reſidence of a Baſbaw ; a place much 


ruined, but of note tor the great concourſg of Merchants, this being a thorough- 
fare City. 3. Scherebezwll,,ox Schjahrazur, is very near to'Perſia; and is 
the Seat of a Tw4&;fb Bepiertys or Baſſa, who hath 1oo00 Timariets under 
his command, for the de and: ſecurixy; of this, Country. .It-is neat to, if 
not the ſame as Arbela, renowned for' the Victory of - Mexandey the great 
againſt Darius, and is ſaid to retain its/ancient name, and to be an Arch- 
buſboprick of the Facobites. 4. Geguwamela, noted for the laſt and greateſt 
Battel betwixt Alexander and Darms, King of Perſia, in which Alexander 
gained the Victory. * 5. Calach, built by Nzmrod, being one of the Cities tg 
which Sa/mas tranſplanted the Ten Tribes. 6. Arbela, ſeated on the 
Banks of the River Caprus, by ſome ſuppoſed to be the place where Nog#'s 
Ark was framed ; 7. $itrace, pleaſantly ſeated ina fruitful Soil, 
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URCO MANIA, or ARMENIA MAJOR, touches the Cafe Twemenid 


pian Sea between Georgia and Servan ; and on the Black Sea, between 
Anatolia aad Georgia,it extends from Ealt to Welt little leſs than 200 Leagues, 
and from South to North, 50 anſwering to the great Armenz;a of the Ancients, 


. 4 
. 


Some divide it only into two ſorts of People,the Turcomans and the Curdes ; ;. People. 


I would add at leaſt the Armenians and the Georgians, theſe poſlefling 2 great 
of the Country as well as tha others, who are the natural and moſt anci- 
ent Inhabitants ; -for the Turcomans are eſtecrmed to deſcend from Targueitan 
in Tart ary, from whence come the Turks, and to whom they are moſt reſem» 
bing; the Curdes deſcend from the ancient people of Afyria, Meſopotamia, 
Chaldea or Babylonia; the molt Eaſternly of rheſe three parts being yer cal- 
led by the Turks and by the Per/ians,Curdiſian,or the Country of the Curdes : 
and the Georgians deſcend from Georgia, which is above, and contiguous tg 
our Turcomansa. . | 
Of theſe four ſorts of People, the Armenians are the moſt induſtrious and 
* civil, additing themſelves to Merchandize, as appears by their ManufaQtur 
eſpecially in theit rich Tapeiiries, Grogratns, watered Chamlets, Sc. with 
which they drive a trade ; being alſo proper Perſonages and good: Archers. 
The Turcomans apply themſelves to the Field, and to look after their Flocks : 
the Curdes ate almoſt ever on Horſe-back, having much of the Arabic Na- 
ture : the Georgians are the moſt docil, and the moſt peaceable. The Turce- 
mans and the Gurdes are Mabometans ; the Georgians and Armenians, the 
greateſt part Chriftians. And the Armenian Tongue is one of the molt gene- 
ralin all A ; extending it ſelf likewiſe other where, and having Armenian 
Patriatchs and Biſhops, not only ici Armenca, but likewiſe in Anatolia, Perſia, 
the Holy Land, Aigypt; Ruſſia. and Polonea: . p 
Amongſt the Ceremonies obſerved by the Armenians, 1 ſhall take notice of 
ſome few, as I find them in the Travels of Tavernier, They are very coltly 
in adoring their Churches, eſpecially the Chorr and the Altar ; at the cere- 
mony of the Maſs they light abundance of Tapeys, and after the Goſpel is 
read, ſeveral of the Noviczates , ſome having Bells fixed to Sticks, and 
others having Copper-plates hung about with Bells, ſhaking and ſtriking them 
one againſt anorher, together with the Eccleſiaſticks and Laity, who fing,and 
make an indifferent harmony ; during which the ArchbiſSop and hs per- 
forms 
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forms ſeveral Ceremonies, and ſays certain Prayers ; which bei #'done,having 
the Ghal##in his hand, and the Brebd upon it, he tourns rowatds the People, 
who iniiediately proftrate themſelves on the ground , beatin# their Breatts, 
and kiſſing the Earth, whilſt the Archbiſhop pronounceth theſe Worts, This; 
the Lord, who gave bis Body and Blood for you:' then he taths towards'rh 

Altar, ad eats the Breadfdipt in Wine, or they'never drink tBeWihe;Y thin 
he turns _=_ to the People with the Chalice in his hand ,' and they that” will 
receive,taking the Bread from the Archbiſhop "and this Brea4s conſecrattif 
the daybefore. That which is obſervable amongſt them, theypive the Com- 
mutton to Children of 2 or 3 Months old ; and they never niſter the $4-- 
cramentall the time of 'their Lene: ” They have'four Feaſts in the Fear beg 
their Zoxr, "at which'times rhey obſerve the ſame Ceremonies'ss et Lent Vets 
ing no-Flefl, P/b,Butrer, Eggs, or Oi for 8 days ; the Feaſts are Chr; #hr5#" 
the Aron, the Aneiineiation, and S.G ANY dOQ\L AUE2E 


- When k'than deſigns his Son for rhe Prieſthood, he brings hini tothe Prieft; 
who puts rHe- Cope 'abouthis Shoufders, open'on both figes ; after which he 
takes hifnhome, and keeps him'till the age of ſaying Ma2/, which is 18 years; 
then heg6&sinco' the Charch, our of which he 'isnot allowed" todepart for a 
year, during which finie he is employed in theſervice of the'Churth.” * "Kh 
the Prieſt that is married after he hath ſaid Muſs, - muſt be 5 daysbefore Here: 
turns home to cat, drink, or lie with his Wife. 
They generally Baptize their Children on Sundays, which is performed by 
utting it naked into the Water, then gives it to the Godfather, anoints it in 
everal places in form of the Croſs with holy Oil,and pronounceth theſe words, 
IT baptize thee in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Hojy Ghoſt ; and 
ſayeth ſeveral Prayers ſuitable to the occaſion, - _ "ol 
In their Marriages the Ceremonies are too many here to repeat :\.I ſhall 
take notice of ſome'few. They are permitted to marry at'z or 4 years of age ; 
the agreement is made betwixt the ers, of for want of 'them, by the Fe- 
miales next of kin ; which agreement the Father ſtands unto, and after «Ri 
is prefented to the intended Bride, the CqntraQ ſtands. The Bridegroum ind 
Bride never ſeeth one another tilt after the” Nuptial Ceremonies are ended, 
both riding to the Church with their faces Vailed , the Bridegyooms is 
nation Tiffany, or elſe Gold and Silver Net-work, and the Bride with i 
white Veil, which covereth her body ; thus Riding, they are attended by 
their Relations and Friends with Tapers in their hands, alſo the Drums,Trum: 
pets, and other Mufical Inſtruments wait on them to the Church-door : being 
entred and- advanced near the Altar, they lean Forehead to Forehiead , then 
the Prieſt lays the Bible on their Heads (inſtead of a Desk) and fo pronotinceth 
the Ceremony, which is much like ours ; after the BeneditZ/on'they hear Maf, . 
and ſo retiifn to the Houſe of the Bride. * At 'their Feaſting the Men fir by 
themſelves, and the Women by their ſelves ; the Man goethto Bed firſt , 'and 
the Woman pulleth off his Breeches, but putteth not off her Veil till Candles 
be put out; and at all times of the year the Woman riſerh, firſt , ſo that the 
poor Bridegroom knoweth not whether he hath met with a Beauty, or a 
_ and ll-favoured piece of fleſh ; but be ſhe what ſhe will, he muſt keep 
cr. 5 | 
About their Dead ; 'the Body is waſhed, wherein is put ſome Holy-water, 
then ir is dreſt with aclean white Shirt, a pair of Breeches, a Waiſt-coat, and a 
Bonnet ; then it is put in a Linnen-Sack, and ſewed tip; then it is carried to 
the Church, accompanied with the Friends and Relations of the deceaſed, who 
carry in their hands Tapers, and being come to the Altar, after fome Prayers 
are ſaid, they leave the Corps there all Night ; the next Morning the Biſhop or 
Prieſt, attended as before, ſays Maſs ; ſeveral Prayers being Gd, and Dirges 
ſung, the Corps is puts in the Grave, and the Biſhop caſts 7 handfuls of Earth 
in,one after another, ſaying, From earth thou cameft, to earth thou ſhalt return, 
and ftay there till our Loyd comes ; then the Grave is filled -vþ, and the Rela- 
tions and Friends that will, go back to the Honſe of the Deceaſed, where a Col- 
lation is prepared. Theſe,with many other Ceremonies,are performed by _ 
The 
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The Air is healthful, chough irs temperamenc be cold, becauſe of che Moun- Its Air, and 

tains and Hills, which overſpread the Coutntry ; but incermixt with-fertil and — 
and delighttul Valleys, che Soil producing more Grain-and Fruits than Vines ; 
Ir yields Bol/earmonruck,; Hony, and, towards Srrvanr,Slk, together with fome 
Mines of Si/ver, The Paltures are every: where excellent, and particularly 
for Horſes,of which they make great account ; for when Armenia was ſubject 
to the ancient Kiggs of 'Ferſia, it furniſhed: chem yearly with 20G00 Horſes. 
Ar preſent the TÞr4 pollefles'rhe greateſt part of the Country, and keeps ſtill, 
or did not long fince, Beglerbres at Eraerum, Cars, Revan, Van, Schildir, 
Tefflis, and Derbent : belides which there are. many Cities of conſiderable 
note, ſome of which the Perſians hold. -:. 

i. Erzerum, on the Euphrates, near tho 4/2ck Sea, on which, and not far ts chicf Pl 
from Er zerwm, is Trebifoude, which facilnates'a great trade between the Eaſt, <* 

Weſt, and North ; for coming from the I#d1az Ocean by the Gulpli of O-mas, 
andſo up the Euphrates; they mav receive paſling'by: what cones from the 
Welt to Aleppo, and carry it unto Erzerum ; from, whence, to'7T7e6:ſonde by 
land, is not above 25 or 30 Leagues. 2..Gars, Chars, or likewiſe 'Ch:ſſery, 1s 
four or five days Journy. from &r&+4m towards the Eaſt, on the River £«- 
pbrates ; it hath been taken and retaken divers times by the Tarks and Per- * 
Fans. Theſame may be ſaid of Revan, Schilder, and Yar : this laſt is not 
great, but well.Walled, and with greater Dixches, and hath a Caſtle whoſe ſci- 
tation is ſuch, as. renders. almoſt inacceſſible. 3. Tris is likewiſe in ſome 
eftcem ar preſens ,. but. much: more: formerly under the name of A1avata, 
which Ariaxias, Father. of ety mer ig Armenia, cauſed to be builded 
and fortified a6; the perſwafion of Haunrbul. 4. Dervbent, of great antiquity, 
being ſuppoſed $© have its foundation:laid by A/exander rhe Great ; who allo 
erected thar ao leſs great. than ſirong Caſtle; which iscalled KaHow;adjoyning 
ito the ſaid City, which is : the greateſt and molt ordinary p between 
comaniar, Perſiz , and' other Southern Provincesof Aſiz, to Zu:re, the , 
Kingdom of Afiracan, and other more Northern Eſtates of Exrope and Afr. 
183/ſcituation 48 upon the utmoſt Mountains, which regard the Tubereftan, or 
the CaſpraySea : andall is fo well fortified, that the Thr#s have rook oceaſion 
49:<all che place Demir, or Temir Caps,. or the Port of» I#ox: and the name of 
Darbent ſigmhes a Sirerght Port ; andin' all liketyhood theſe'are'the Caſpie 
Parse,'fo tamous among the Ancients ; becauſe thatih the 6/ach Sts, and the 
Seal of , Tabareſtan, which is about 3.07400 thouſand Paces :'It is all high; 
[Mountzinous, and hard to be paſſed; /and it there be any pallages, 'they are in 
farhous far Robberies and Igcurfions, whach rhe Inhabitants of the Countries, | 
or\ the Pringes which paſfeſs them , make. This Cay is' a. place of great þ 
Rrength, being invirened with two fbrong Walts, and fortified with Towers 
and Iron-gates, being accounted the Key or.Intet. to Periz, nowin the hands = 
of the Gnandh$ifarer.- 5. Birks, and Mandfrute, belong to-the Curdes,, who 
have here many'and divers Lords, Hetcorl affected ro-the Perſians” than the | 
Tur ktyand yer when the Turks bave.aſtabtithed Governors in theſe quarters, 
they have::chofen them: qur. of. 1 thie-principal' qfl|c ve Country, - who have 
1994 ££aſed t6:52ke part-in dit cocaſions racer with the Perſians than the 
Thr bs .\- Bitlis is betweentwo. Mountains; witered wirh 4 River; which re- 
{its many ir Fouptrains;:! Fhe Hauſes are-bullr with Stones, which 1s rare 
isxbat Country ; others:beiag of nothing bud and '£:rih.)' The Caſtle 
ia ſoared advantagioutiit, dur. + believe this place:id/not now; in'the hands -of 
bao -Turkbs;;; and: akiruth; Owe baveramprefent kttle knowtedge' of any 
thing odncerning theſe quatters. 11 5) 1 1s 20 720003 $1292.57 
a4 R MEN LA! was much better. known), and more famous in Ancient time 
$hgn at. preſeny, underithe name of 7ar Mma.\ its Bounds are very advan» The Bounds 
tagious, being quite encompaſſed with high Mountains, large Rivers; #Ad of 4rnais. 
waſhed. by divers. SExs,; \andiſeatrd. Northwards of: che: Ca/proam: Mountains, 
which dvides|ofrom Media, adwealled Servas." |... | 
; > This Coutary: is Well \replenifhed with Mounrzms, Yallisr, Rivers, and The Moun- 
Jakes, The Mountain avi Tubrufidivades ic Eaten Welk a}moft from one #2: of 4+ 
Aon h H 1 extre- 
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extremity to the other ; whoſe moſt Eaſternly 'point is called Abus , from 
whence the Euphrates, Tigris, and Araxes take tome of their Streams, The 
Gordian Mountains pour forth the ;greateſt ſupplies to Tigrrs; and the 
Pariardes increaſe molt the Streams of Euphrates, Araxes, and Farza. 
Far za turns his courſe towards the North, and after having paſled Colchida, 
and prefled through 100 or 120 Bridges, falls into the Euxine Sea. Araxes 
turns towards the Eaſt, watering the faireſt and richeſt Plains of Armenta ; 
and falls into. the Caſpian Sea berween Media and Albania. Both the one and 
the other Euphrates deſcend towards the Weſt ; but approaching the Euxine 
SJea, it turns again towards the South, and reunites its two Channels into one, 
traverſes the Anti-Taurus and Taurus, divides Armentaand Meſopotamia from 
. Aſia Minor, Syria, and Arabia; deſcends into Chaldea , where it waters the 
ancient Babylon, and loſes it ſelf in the Zzgrzs. ' This laſt deſcends from Mount 
Abs, and the Georgian Mountains, falls into divers Lakes, loſes it ſelf and 
riſes divers times out of the Earth ; cuts the Mountain N:zphates, ſeparates 
Meſopotamia from, Abris, waſhes Ninive, Seleucia , Creſiphon ; receives all 
the branches of the Euphrates, and diſcharges it ſelf in the Perſcan Gulph. 
Lakes of moſt The greateſt Lakes of Armeniaare, Thoſpitis, Areeſſa, and Lychintes ; this 
voce in Ame» laſt is towards the Araxes and the Caſpran Sea: Areeſſa is the ſame that Pliny 
_ and Solings call Arethuſa, Thoſpitts, according to tolomy, 'is another Lake 
the Tigris likewiſe croſles; after which it loſes it ſelf the ſecond timne. The firſt 
hath its Water ſo,as it will take ſpots out of Cloaths, but is not to drink. 
Kings of ex» Among the Kings of Armenia, which made themſclves moſt knawn'to rhe 
nent note ln = Romans or Parthians ; Tigranes,Son-in-law to Mithridates King of Pontsy, 
Armnis. hath beenthe moſt famous. . This Tigranes, after having been an Hoſtage in 
the hands of the Parthians, regained his Eſtates by their means, .in recom- 
pence of which be gave them 70 Valleys, on the confines. of Med5a and Af 
ria; but after he knew and had gathered together his Powers} he retook all 
thoſe Vallies, beat the Parthians out of them, F ed Aſyria as far as'N)- 
»ive and Arbela, ſubjected to himſelf a part of Media; and afterwards all 
Meſopotamia, Syria, Phenicia, and Cilicza, Bur whilſt he believed himſelf 
above Fortune, Mi hridates his Father-in-law was divers times defeated, and 
' driven from his Realm of Pontus by, Lucullus and the Romans, and retiring 
himſelf into Armenia to lis Son-in-law., his refuſal to abandon or deliver him 
into the hands of Lucullus, drew the Romans into Armenia , where Lutallus 
ſeveral times defeated Tigranes, took:7;granocerta, where was bis Regal Did- 
. dem, and likewyſc in a great Set-Battel;- where Tigranes had 50000 Feot, and 
1000 Of 1200 Horſe, flew 100060 Foot, and the greateſt part' of /his Cavalry, 
conſtraining him to yield to the Romaszs the Provinces of Citicra, Syria, Þ hos 
nicia, and Meſopotamia, and ' content himſelf with Armeniz only ;' but-Jor 
the preſent let us lay aſide Hiftory.: » . * 1: ,2M \ Uns 
Prolomy divided Armenia mto fout principal Parts, and allotted\ to the firſt 


7 Regions or Provinces ,: 6:to the ſecond, 3 to the third, 'and pgw'the fourth!: 
placing inthe firſt part 30:Civies, 'z.an the ſecond , -12. in the third ,- and 1$-m 
the fourth ; which.are im all 4 Parts, 20 Regions or Provinces; and $7 Cities. 
Pliny accounts 120 Strategies in Armenia, which ave the' Governitnents or pat- 
ticular Jurifditions of every Province; fix for eacth;,vand one as \much- as the 
other.  Armeniais not _ known iniprophane Hiſtory, but likewiſe in Holy 


Writ. After the Deluge, the(Holy Senprure makes mention, thit'the Artif 
Noah. reſted; upoa the: Mountdins: of 44rment 2b fay- preciſely ar preſent 
which they were (there being ſor many'in Arararn): Authors! eannot agree, 

We only conjeQure, that they mult be either uſhar, which' ends-the Ants 
Taurus, or the Pariardes, or the Gordous, which are the bigheſt-in all Arme- 

, _ , 14a; and from whence the Enphrates;the Tigris, the?Phazzs or Phaſis; and 
;. Fraxes deſcend, 1d dv b> i ngaionndy 1914 PUNE 
-; Now Euphrates is called Frat or Fordt,, the Togeis,- Diglath or Dipeluth'; 
theſe two names, Frat and Dig/ath, ire found amor the ur'Rivers, which 
Moſes ſaith came forth from the Terrefirial Paradiſe: We muſt therefore ſeek 
this Paradiſe not far from hence ; the difficulty is ro:find rhe other two Rivers, 
Phiſon, and Gihox. | Almoſt 
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Almoſt all Authors conclude the Nz{e for Gebov, and the Ganges for P -=_ » The Terreſtrial 
but as the Bible deſcribes theſe Rivens:40 us, they muſt deſecnd from the fame _ 
place z which the Thy, the Euphrates, the Ne/e, and the Ganges cannot do. 
The Tigris and the Euphrates have fome Springs, which are not tar diſtant 
the one,jrom rhe oth<r,;. but thoſe of Ganges are more than 200 Leagues; and 
thoſe of the N:e more than 1500. Leagues rom thoſe of the Tigr:s or Eu+ 
phrates ;, and moreover thoſe of ;Ne/e.and of Gupges, are more than 2009 
LeaguesS'one from the other. 11!) (to 

F ha{4s hath its heads, in-the ſame Moyntain with the Euphrates, and may 
therefore better anſwer to Ph:ſon tizen can the Ganges. The Araxes hath its 
Springs in the ſame Mountains »with the P-afs.and Enphrates, and ſo may 
butter anſwer.to, the Gehou than. 4ht;Ne; for: 3s-for rhe Gehon, or /Fehun, 
which wenow know it anſwers to the Oxus of the:Ancients; which runs: be- 
tween  8Ba&riana and Sagdzana,,agy diſcharges :utſelf into the Caſpian: Sea; 
but it hath its Springs in Mount Cancaſus in Jatja, 2 little on this ſide'the 
Springs of the Indus, which are Jikewile 8 or goo Leagues. from thoſeof: T;s 
gris and Euphrates. nod le (nt at boon 

Since then the Tigrs, Exphrates,, Phazza, and Araxes, have here their 
Springs, we may judge that the Terreſ{riat Paradiſe was in theſe Mountains, 
The Ho)y Scripture faith, that it had in the midſt of it a Fountain,from whence 
iſſued a'River alone,, , which divides itſelf into-four others, ,which:it names _ . 
Phiſon, Gehon, Diglath, and Fratt... It is to be: believed, that this Fountain 
was in the. midſt of, the World, to the end the Rivers might have a courſe al- 
molt equal to water all parts of the World. '; It muſt likewiſe be concluded, 
that this Foynta:n mult. be in ſome high part of the World, to the end that Rib 
vers mig/1t have an equal fall. The Mountains of Armenia are direly in the 
middle of- our Continent; which may eaſily be proved by caſting the eye upon 
the whole Continent : they are: likewiſe the higheſt in the World, fince " 
were firſt diſcovered after the Deluge, and thofe-on which the Ark of Noah 
reſted ; and the modern names of the Rivers not being very different from the 
ancients, at leaſt the three or four ; I am bold to ſay, that if there yet remains 
any marks by which we may diſcover the place where the Terreſtrial Paradiſe 
hath been, it is rather in theſe quarters than any other. 
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' A Bove Turcomanza, and between the Black Sea and the Caſpian, as far as cwurgia, and 
A Mount Caucaſus, lies GEORGTA,; which is divided into three of is parts. 
four parts, Mingrelia, Avogaſia, Gurgiiton, and Quiria : Avogaſia is ſome» 

times comprehended under the name of Mzingre/:a; and on the other ſide a 

part of the ancient Armenia, paſſeth likewiſe under the general name of 
Georgia : Mingreliaand Avogaſia together, are the ſame with Colchs. of the 
Ancients, or little more : Gurg:fon, to the ancient Ier:a, and ſometimes like» 

wiſe to thar,part of Armenia, which falls under the general name of Georgia: 

Quiria anſwers to the ancient Albania. 

The Georgians are docil, peaccable, lovers of Chriſtianity,much addictedito 
drinking, .and the: ſtronger the Drink the better acceptable : At Feafts the 
Women. never eat with the Men. They are great lovers of Oz:tons and Herbs, 
are much addicted to Trade, are great Travellers, are very expert at the Bow 
and Arrow, and are eſteemed the beſt Souldiers in all 4, _. a.) 

The Cities of Phat, or Phazza, and Savatopols, are the moſt famous: of ;,, ..., "Y 
Mingrelia, and formerly of Colchis, Savatopoli, once Sebaftopolis, and+ be- ce. 
fore that, D:oſcurias had the confluence of 300 different Nations, and different 
Tongues, which came hither from the North, in way of Traffick. Phazza, 
anciently Phaſis, on the River of the ſame name, was the abode of Afetes,who 
kept the,Golden Fleece, which the Argonauts took away , after having van- 
quiſhed all thoſe difficulties which preſented themſelves to their hindrance. 
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I believe that this Go/den Fleece was no other thing, than a Trade of Woo!, 
Skins, and Furrs, which all the Northern People brought ro Phaſis, which 
Jaſon and the Greeks, among all the People of Enrope were the firſt Diſco- 
verers of : And becauſe there was great protit;and many hazards and dangers 
inthe firſt Navigations, it was feigned that the Fleece-was of Gold, and that 
it was guarded by furious Bulls, Men well armed, and a horrible and affrightful 
Dragon. It may be added, That Jaſon with the Golders Fleece brought Me- 
dea with him, which after cauſed ſo many diſpleaſures in his Family ; that is, 
that Riches m— introduced ſome Luxury among the Greeks, their Women 
became more proud and troubleſom. 19 | 

Cors and Baſſachiuch are the beſt Cities of Gurgiſtan : Tefflis and Derbent 
the faireſt of that part of Armenia, which paſſes under the name of Georgia ; 
Baſſachinch may anſwer to the ancient Artamifta; Cori to — or Ar- 
mattina; Tefflis to Artaxata; and Derbemt to' Caſpie Porte : Baſſachiuch 
and Cori, with ſome other places of Guregrſtan, have their Princes, of which 
there are many throughout Georgia ; Cori is moſt advanced towards the Sea, 
and Baſſachiuch more engaged with the Mountains. Trfizs and Derbent are 
in the hands of the Turks, as we have faid in Turcomantia. 

QUIRTA extends it ſelf from the particular Georgia, which lies on the 
Welt and South unto Mount Cancaſus, which bounds it on the North fide, 
Some Authors divide itinto two, others into- three Provinces; of which the 
chief Cities are S/rawu,Z itrach, and Chipicha; inſtead of Strans : others put 
Zambanach ; and inſtead of Zzitrach, Gorgora; poſlibly theſe names are not 
different but to divers People, though-they be the ſame places. However it 
be, S!ranu, or Z ambanach, anſwer to the ancient A/bana, Metropolis of Al- 
bania; Zitrach, or Gorgora, anſwers to the-ancient Getara, which the Greek 
Text in Ptolomy writes Gagara , and both the places arg on the Sea : they 
have been, and may poſſibly yet be, rich and Merchandizing. Chipicha is far- 
ther up in the Land, and was the ancient Chabala. 


a «© ©, 


Bove Georgizlies CO M MA NI, little known by the Ancients, and 
A leſs at preſent ; Mount Caucaſus bounds it on the South, and ſeparates it 
from Georg:a; the River Don or Tana is its Northern limits, and parts it 
from Muſcovia ; the Euxine or Black Sea, and the Sea of Z abaqueoor Tana, 
doth-waſh it on the Weſt, and divides it from the perty Tartars : the Caſpian 
Sea, or the Sea of Tabereſtan lies to the Eaſtward of it, and gives it Traffick 
and Communication with Per/iz and Tartar1ia, 

This Region may have zoo Leagues of length from the Streight of Voſpero 
unto the River Volga, which are its extream bounds from Eaſt to Weſt, and 
about 100 from North to South. The People paſs all under the general name 
of Circaſſes, which the Polonians call Pernt Zeorſtki, that is, the Inhabitants 
of the frve Mountains. They are free, having ſome Chiefs or Governours, 
and living very near after the manner of Switzers in Exrope, hiring them- 
ſelves to War, ſometimes to the Turks, their Neighbours, on the Black Sea ; 
ſometimes to the Tartars or Moſcovites, which are next- them on the Sea of 
Z abaque and River Don; and ſometimes likewiſe to the So/dan of Perſia, 
who is their Neighbour on the Caſpian Sea. They have been Chriſtians of 
the Greek Churches, bur with many Superſtitions; at preſent , for want of 
Teachers, many let themſelves fall to Mahumetiſm, others to JTdolatry. 


* They are warlike, nor care they for fortifying rheir Towns, confiding in their 


Arms, and in the ſcituation of their Country. At their Funerals, the Rela- 
tions and Friends of the Deceaſed ſcarifie their Fleſh , proſtrating themſelves 
on the ground, and tear their Hair. If a man have no Children by his Wife, 
he may take others to raiſe up Iſſue ; and Women are allowed their Gallants, 
and the more ſhe hath, the more ſhe is reſpeted ; which proceeds from her 
handſomneſs, 
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handſomnelſs., Beauties being admired by them ; and this is nodiſgrace to het 
Husband, 75 amongſt us : and it the Man or Woman cannot agree, they are 
parted. The People tor the generality are of an excellent Complexion,eſpecially 
the Wome ._-. All the Country People are ſlaves to the Lord of the Village 
where the* tive, and are employ ed torill his ground, and other ſervices. 

But the People of theſe Quarters have becn much more famous formerly, #* 2:4? 
under the name of Amazons ; for this was their true and natural Country, pn nrkend 
trom whence-they came, and made their incurfions into divers parts of Ex« 
rope and Aſca.z.1 They had Soveraignty in Colchida, in Albania, in Cappa- 
docta,, in Aarne Leſſer, zn Ci/icrain Syria; and did in divers places build 
many fair Cities, as Themiſcyra in Cappadocia, and on the Euxine Sea; Miv- 
lea in Bithynia, and on the NE Pytane, Myrina, and Cuma on the 
Coaſt of /A&o/142; likewiſe Epheſus, Smyrna, and 'Pyrene : On the Coaſt of 
Ionia, (theſe two Quarters, Azolia and Tonra, being on thezAigean Sea,) 
Mitelene inthe Iſle of Lesbos , and Paphos in the Ile of Cyprus, who made 
themſelves known in thoſe Wars they ſuſtained againſt Hercules, near The 
miſcyra ; againlt Theſeus, near Athens, whither they carried the War againſt 
the Greeks, before Troy, whither they went in favour of He#or, againit the 
Perſians, and-other People, in divers occafions. Some of them made their 
abode at 7 5emiſcyra, others at Alope, which was atterwards called Epheſus ; 
and others at Zeleja, not fargfrom Troy. 

To conclude, the Ancients have ſpoken ſo many wonders of them , that 
the leaſt of rhem have paſſed for Fables. It may be believed, thar ſome Eſtates 

in theſe Quarters being fallen under the Government of Women, their Huſ- 
bands being deceaſed, and their Children young , or for ſome other-reaſon , 
theſe Women adminiſtred the publick Aﬀairs with ſo much condudt and genes 
rolity , both in Policy and War, that they excelled the greateſt part of Men ; 
from whence the Greets, according to their ordinary cuſtom, took occaſion 
to ſpeak things not only beyond the Truth, but all that came nigh to Truth. 
And ſo much for Turky in Aſ.2. | 
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ARABIA 


RAB 1A hath for its Eaſterh Limits, the Perſian Gulph and Chats 4rabicy tn 
1i2:\ fea; for \its Southern, the Ocean ;, for its Weſtern, the RedSea Powe 


and ſome yart,of Egypy ; and for its Northern Limits, the River 

. Enphrazes,wgether with ſome part of Paleſtine. a) 

 .,;, Arabia, hath been well known both to the Ancients, and at 

preſent, ' They commonly. divided is-into\tbree. parts: Baraab, or Arabia 
the. Stony, 'which lies nearthe Holy land; Berjara, or Arabia the Deſarr; 
near to Chbaldea andehe Exphrates ;, Hyaman, or Gemen, or Arabiathe Hap- 


py, Which-adyances it ſelf berween;the Red-Sea, which ſeparates it from Afri- - 


ca and the Gulph of Qrmes, which divides it from Perſia, into the Indian O- 
' cean. - And this part, is the greateſt, the richeſt, and. beſt inhabited of all» - /1 
... Arabiathe Stony ;hath;tor 1ts,ehiet; places, 1, Perra, now: called Herat, 


which ſignifies « Rock, whereon it-was builr with an, advantagious ſcituationy we'd 


ace of great ſirength, and much noted as well in ane Hiſtory as 

'rit, Rane caller Buſeſereth, rebuilt pr deems Ruins _ 
euſtns Oxſar; 4 City of great Antiquity, aod memorable tot being the Birth» 
place of Ph1/1p, one ok. Ajexanders Sucoellors, who, was the. firft-of the Re- 
many Emperours which| embraced Chriſtianity, 19% 1 Me now, Moab, AC» 
condingen the Tranſlation of the Septungint ;, and being fo,! the namemay: be 
taken from Mob, Son of Lots eldeſt Daughter, from whence the' Maabites 
deſcended, of, whom mention is made 1n the Old. Teſtament. |; 4.. Brrenierplo 


eber g here. ib was thatthe Childreg of {/raet did encamp z: where alfo theſſs 
ys SRP ed by Solon to Ophix;, did make- their ofdinary: 
Fo 007 


fer rom an A{gyptian'Queen, but. better. known 'by the name'of Elan 
, one of the chief Ciries of the Amaletites, BY 


through, the ed Sea. :; 61 Thar 


« And, PC 


F 


nuns, viedunis lene: 


apprezcd to Fw pores he wars 
* to have Water, was of this Mount ; and likewiſQ:onithis Mouhcamm atwasthiar 
| -- the: AmaledTeq.ciabfo Mount 
| a; where | ££ 370; 314 tlozd ew, Sonnt of: 
On the Red Seais the Calle Tory.aBorough.ot Walled Tow 
and.s Pont yery-famous, where K\.is belieyed; that. the; [/rige/dte tia fin paſſed 
the. Red S$ea;enredtheDefarts thisiway: And 33 i likewiſe! s great: & 
where thetCaravans op at their returo from Meecac . \116 Th 
10 is 


Arabia the 
Srony,and its 
places. 


Remarkablc 


trated. 
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Arabia the ARABTA the Deſart, fo called by reaſon of the vaſt Sandy Deſarts, and 
belaredeicty + uninbebirableneſs thereof, ſcarce affording either> food for Manor Beaſt ; 


ſo that thoſe which travel this Country are torceg to carry with them-their 
Proviſion, and guide themſelves to the place defign'd by the help of Stars, as 
they.do.at Sea.; and are lorced.ro goin great Companityor CaravaniyHericar 
of being robbed and rifled by the wild Arabs (who here inhabit in Tents, 
which they remove as occaſion ſerveth from place to place, cither for freſh Pa- 
ſture, or oterwiſe,) and yerWnych traveled by Mef&tbints , whA\Trade into 
Babyloniag Pept, - elſewtere. So uthors h&evbſerv the courſe 
of their Trade, that the $.andy Deſarts ite their Seas, the wit4 Habs their 
Pirates, and their Camels their Ships; each Camel carrying 600 or 1000 
"a weight, "1 | £ EL, A 
Its Feople. The PeeSle are much addicted to Theft,” by which' they get their 
ving; being ſtour and warlike Men , and nat Tilling the -Earth'j*an ing 
Fruits, Plants, orthe like ; their chief ſood'being Heniſor, Mit, ls, and 
| Hebbs, They go half naked'; their Wives they hire for what ime thEY pleaſe, 
' who in way-ot a Portion ring a Text aid « Spray w'theit Hugsbands,”' Both 
Sexes'are much given to Carnal luſts;\ahd when 'Woinen are delivered of a 
Child; they -leave it without troubling themſelves withie; 4 - +3040) 1 n 
Its chief Ci- .;-There are! found in Ar 4544 the Deſttr two Cities of the nurmev'24m12 of 
"oY Avua,onkt ofixhe Euphrates, and the other 0n the River 4/14p/ Hot far from 
the Galphot-Budſora: rhislaſt is leaſt faraous'; the other is the nhoſbconfide- 
..\* *- rable dficheProvince, ſeated borlt on the' one and 'the*brhicr Bank'of the Eu- 
©: 1.11, phraveg'; but the freateſiipart andthe) richeſt (is ontht A ad) an fide;!'! There 
—__ Whttklbabvut hboo Houſes) Which have been witch ruined in' the- late Wars' be 
ewcenthe Tiwks and Per/inici The City contains divers Vieson ohc-of which 
5a Caſtle. [Ar Shan; v _ upot rhe Pee: berwacn Avuaand 
b, Texb#4 ſaith, That the Worn arts fairas Arpely;; ihe had the 
wiſe 1aid as Wiſe,and hadpoken truth, 'all Mes from the four Corners of the 
World had been 9bliged iro goto feek'rhem. ' 7. Mavalr AV, that is/rthe Ora- 
tory 'of 4/s, hadionee 6 or 7000 Houſes, when the Sedtof Mir Gore Tway inf 
chofequarrers.- there remaiks(st preſent not above'560/Thhabiranes, 4y/-Mexat 
Octm', thats, 2the 'Oratory of Orem; "45s not walled; wor hath above 4oos 
Houſes.” $264; now Sim:ſcaſur, accotding'to the opinion of' Guithima iy , -i2 
cheplace from whence rhe Three W.ſe-men departed to go to Bet h9t98;to adore 
the Sviouref rhe World, nn fs oh Foo) Pal 1 10200 44.2 
This ;/46/a'the Deſart; according ro/ſome, hath divers Lords, which con 
nuadi;' wthwhichtor ee moi part are Vallals'or Tiibitaties' #6" the Oreis 
Fark ;\whobokks1ikewifſed parc: Bur theſe People being more indie rorhe 
KMahomerin $66: of Als, whichis that of the 'Prr fins; thardirothi of OWar 
which is that of the Tus / are amore\ affedtionate>th- the Porfians than th 
{61-4 thetTarks;! and fore? ritle Lord? likewiſe hold of vhePrrſiany.” cbilod 
1-2/1 ; *Others [robat:Aoudd the'Deſart tOoheKing PUHd Will have theCith]' of 
rather the Coardof' chat Phivesy to buve's wondts! MHifpoſition ard Rhtuabicy} 
ad that the Phimco canmuke ttutbuNfarcly of Walk! whith ahd W'oRdn as he 
which (bby going thirther a ere roy! thhy Beſt ing foot i5e rheik 
x and Came3r';\ and they wk de bidpy dey + fy lags 
this. Quarters )dbd Stteers cafrev the. draindry rhageer'\ 26) \ot the! feire Time 
pirchwlhthe Tems/3>tturaf! rhe Prince In the widlt, arid rho othcry about uh 
wairs.n the fameifaſhion; Fog pe eb rw to i% Nord, SSuthy Bat! 
or:Weſk nevor:changing) 2Add the Qianves ard Strecth have choir Names ant 
their'Temblinhe'f thi; inforhacts ehi4 Who ect knowWs tHeoardmers tiny 
eaſily find anyrwhich/indlabiorbereial)! bas ; 101014 eids to ea 1976 9787 014 
: (This moving) Giryzor rather this Corr Brant, containk hotbiily le MiTHHY's 
of the Prince, which are above 2do0/Men;bur lkewiſeFproctnithber of theit 
Nobility, Mevt hart Art xa2ns, and divers Strangers which Follow this Court. 
. ARA B dA heblappy 194 greve Perikfaly, which firetchtrvar elf from 
" the Mountaing which divide it from the 'orher 'rwol parts: of *Hr4b1ato' _ 


cean, being 3 ,4, and in ſome places 500 Leagues lohg pwnd brotd.. The Gal 
ail, of 


a KK BE F-\£4 


of Balſora, and Ormus , otherwiſe the Per/izn Gulph, waſhes it 6n theleft 
fide; the Red Sea, or 8a of Mecca, otherwiſe the Arab:an Gulph on the 
right; and the Or:extal or Indian Occan, which is there called the Sea of 
Arabia on the Front. | 
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Arab1a the Happy may aptly be ſo called by reaſon of the fruitfulneſs and tr fertitiry 
richneſs of the Soit, which produceth plenty of Corn, Wine, Fruits, Olorife- __ 
ous Spices, great increaſe of Cattle ; alſo abounding in Gold, Pearls, Balſom, 


, Frankinſence, ſeveral forts of Drugs, together with divers uſeful 
and beneficial Commodities. Alſo ſeated in an exceeding healthful and tem- 
perate Climate, and inriched with many pure and pleaſant Streams and Foun- 
tains, whoſe Waters are Medicinal. 


Theſe People are very faithful and punQual in their Promiſes, boaſting 'of I» People. 


their Nobility, . as being deſcended from Fup:iter ; hating any baſe or mecha- 
nical Art, but applying themſelves, ſome to graſing of Cattle , and others to 
Merchandize. Here it is held Adultery for a Man to enjoy any Woman, ſave 
thoſe of his own Kin, as his Siſters, Mother, Coufins, and the like; 'whom 
alſo they take as Wives: Here in this Country are great quantities of 
Oftriches, which for the moſt part abide in the Deſarts. b; 
The Ancients mentioned a great number of different e, Cities, and 
Kingdoms ; and we at this day find the ſame. The Tur&s pofleſs one re, the 
Perſians another , but much leſs than the Twrks, The Sultan, or Xecque of 
Mecca, another ; and divers Princes, People, aod ſome Republicks, the reſt. 


Its chief Cities towards the Red Sea are, Medina, or Medina-Elnabi, Of tt chick 
Talnadbi, that is, the City of the Prophet z and Mecca: this laſt the Birth- Faces 


place, that the Burial-place of Mahomet. Medina, though fcituated in a bar- 
ren and deſolate place, yonany on Arabia the Stony ; yet by reaſon of its 
being the Sepulchre of that vile Impoſtor Mahbower, is become a fair Ci 

(though not containing above (6000 _ being [6 ep of great Trade 
and reſort, by reaſon of the Pilgrims which hi to pay their blind 


Devotion. This Sepulchre or Toms, wherein their her lieth, is encloſed Mabonee? 
within an Iron-Grate, and covered with Green Vetver, having the ſupply of a 1 


new ooe every year from the Grand S:gnior, and the old one being the Fees 
of the Prieſts, they cut into little ſhreds and pieces, which they ſell for grear 
Relicks to the Pilgrims, which brings a great Revenue to them. In this Tem« 
ple there are about 3000 Lamps of Gold and Silver, wherein is Balſom; and 
other ſuch rich Odours, Oyntments, and Oils, which are continually kept 
burning. Thus much for his Tomb; now a word or two concerning his Life. 
He was (as I faid before) born at Mecca, diſtant from Medina about 60 
nes, ſeated alſo in a barren Soil ; but of great reſort and Traffick,abound- 
ing 1a the Commodities of Perſia and Ind:4, which from hence are tranſ- 
edon Camels to Egypt, Paleſtine, Syria, and other parts of the Turks 
inions. The City is very fair, filled with about 6 or 70oo welb builr 
Houſes, having a very ſumptuous Temple ; the place not Walled, except by: 
Mountains , berween which there are tour paſſages, which give entrance-und 
iſſues to the City. Here it is made death for any Ghrift;an ro approach within 


five miles; But to proceed : The Father of this Impoſtor was an Idolatrous & flory of the 
Pagan, and his Mother as perverſe a Jeweſi; at the age of rwo years he wag life and death 


leſt to the tuition of his Uncle, who'aſter he had kepr him to the: age of 
16 years, to quit himſelf of further charge and trouble ; ſold him to the JÞ&- 
waelites, who in their Markets fold him again to a rich Merchant ; who art firſt 
was employed about ſervil work, till at lalt the Merchant perceiving hinr2o be 


of ſo ripe a wit and folid judgment, advanced 'him from his Kitchioro'bethis 


FaRtor, ſending him with his Camels laden with M:rchandize;-into Zpypr, 
Perſia, Syria, and other places ;. in which he was fo fortunare, thar he ga 
his Maſter a great Eſtate,, together with no ſmall fame and qredir to turhſelf, 
He was of perſonage low, but comly, with which his Miſtreſs was fo: much 
taken, 'that upon the death of her Husband, his Maſter, ſherſoon married kim, 
and\endowed him with her wealth. He was much troubled-with the Falltag- 
ſeekneſs, which he ſaid were Heavenly a in which the'had converſion 
i with 


ſtor Alahoner. 
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with-the Angel Gabriel ; he was well skill'd-ur Magict,by which he taught a 
white, Pigeon which he kept to feed at his Ear, where he put Barly-corns ; and 
this. P:geon he reported was the Holy Ghoſt; which inftruſteThiar arthe Law 
he afterwards publiſhed, which was a new Religion , whetebyikhe mighr'bring 
the Jews, Gentiles, and Chriſtians into one form of Rehgion 3: where, 4n a 
Cave not far from Mecra, with the help of Serg:zus a Neſtor; an Monk; and the 
aid of acertain Jeww, he made the A/coran.; a Book fo highly adored by.them, 
that on rhe Cover is written, Let none that are unclean touch the Book. 
3-4 iden, ſeated on the Red Sea, and in the midſt of all the Coaſt of. Arabia, 
ſerves for a Port to Mecca, from which ir: is diſtant qomiles; well built; rich, 
and of great reſort, which hath been walled and fortified fince the Portugal 
have-made themſelves known, and are become powerful in #he Eaft. a, 
by the Arabzans called Algrier;. ſeared on the Red Sera, ferving for a" Ports 
Towa to Medin4.from whych it is diſtant. about three days Journey. ,-'/ 
Mecea, Medina:, and a good part of Arabia the Happy doth belong to 
Xeriff, deſcended from Haſcem, great Grandfather . ro Maihomet,, and lor this 
reaſonboth the:Twrks and Perfrany do much reſpeR. him ,. ſuffericig hym'treely 
to enjoy his Eſtates withour/his paying Tribute to. errher 2 tor on the contrary, 
the Turk cauſcth tobe given. him a thard part of the Revenues of Egypt, that 
the Pilgrims which go to Mecca may be protected againftrhe Arabs Bedwins, 
whoby their incurſions much trouble thoſe quarters ; and nor only Pilgrims, 
but likewiſe Emperours', Kings, and Mahometan Monarchs , often make him 
reat Preſehts.. . 5: Z16:t, near the, Mouth of the Red Sea, is fair, rich, well 
it,and of a good Trade ini Drugs, Spices, Perfumes, $c. It was onee the 
Seat af -a Kin rill rhe'Tur# ſeized it, when he did Aden, cauſing the.King 
of this place to be:hanged atthe Yards-arm of his Ship, and the others head 
tobeſtrucken off: Seated nigh the Red Sean 2 large Plain; being the refideneed 
of che Twrt:/b SPE; ..6) Aden us the eget, tzireft, and moſt pleaſant 
City of all Ara$:a; encloſed with Walls rowdrds tire Sea, and Mountains to- 
wards the Land. On the top of theſe Mountains are many Caſtles of -# curioub 
proſpect ; it hath about 6000 well. built Houſes; and inhabited by a miſreltivy 
of People, as Arabians, Turks,rIndians, Perffans, and Ethropianr,which here 
reſide for the benefit of. that great Trade; which is here driven from! feveral 
parts af the World.': It is fatuate without the Red Sea, at the beginningof 
the great Ocean 5.and by the induſtry of the Inhabitants is made an'Hlant; 
fortified with a ftrong Caſtle; which commands the Road.. This City:or tſhnd 
is now become -ther Magazine '{or the Commodities of India, ' Aerſſay, 'and 
Arabia. oF ity ,x | 0 bf! Su 11 
Above Agen.iand farther in the main Land, are many fair Cities, as:[LLaghs, 
Agiaz, Almachazane, Sanan, and others, ſubjet to the Xecque of 'Mecea. 
Laght is not far fromthe Sea Agiaz, or Hagias, ſometime gave its\name to 
theſe quarters. - A/machazane is ſeated pn the top of a:very high-Mountain, 
and of -a difficult acceſs; it hath a Ciſtern capable, xo hoid /Warer xo furniſh a 
100060Men : The Xecque oftrimes keeps Court here... Sane, or Sanza; ſtands 
at the. foot of a: Mountain, and is: one of the greateſt, faireſt, and ſirongeſt of 
Arabia, baving many Vineyards, Meadows, and Gardens within its Circuit 
Its Houſes are well. built, its Vineyards and Gardens well cultivated; its Walls 
2 zo Gubits bigh,-and its. Rampazts-20: Cabits thick. Its Territory is watered 
| —_— Fountains, produceth:excellent Fruits, and feeds thebeſt Horſes 'of 
rabta, 12..c{21* | Þ 07 (11 bict e3-214l 4 1 \'31.48 
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The reſt, of the Coaſt yato Cape: de Ratr-2l-gate;is. very barren g from Cape Other Lites 
de Raz-atl:gate unto that of andon, the 1s be of all Cp and Kingdoms, 

and ſome would here alone confine the nameof- aman,' which fignifies Hap 
#5- (here are here many fair Cities, - both on the Sea-coalt:iand'h her inthe 
Land ; one of chief Traffick berween the Eaſt and Arabra' the Happy, was 
y called Soabar; but this Trade was after tranſported to Ormww3-on the 
fide, In our time it was reſtored tothe 4ra6:antide,.1o: wit; at Maſ- 
cates, beld by the Portaugals : \Sobur and Maſctues are berweed: the Capes of 
$2, and Moccandon, and ate not aboueac Leagues diftant from each 
Vane the dong are Maga, a Sy cad Lingoog; Aveda; Sour, or 


i the > Coon docrender rnd iratiogatwantk che daneks of" the T7- 
ris AO <00ng mdny/ ocher placcy we have Ekaitf, or BACatef, 
EI996 {hs whiq) -communicates:4t5-namewrthe adjacent 'Guip} |, 
whic chaps uncienta Sales dunue Eenyrw! aig preſent rþe qe 1re WA 
for and rARS,”', 114 51: 11 1£17 7 11997 
"Near EJrarif is kr, maſa Tatrinty jecalled: Babirrin, k Bahavemr' 
INE: & afd Ferre» Kaghn 169 Ga ſcalat, aCiry 
| '& Kiogdom -abd Ing 10-Loine 3 
or ogy rr 1” ty; as 
IE ar — Lafſuth; Blicatif. ; and forme” other re' the 


catsf 15 eancientGerrd, and th ot rh&-Gualph Trek the 
iqys Singsy atid the Ile bb Harem is theohnciens Tylo = && 


©" There yet remains ſome Cities, of which fome have —_— 

Fragh poehery Jive i Dore eps very threlmr Aſcao Cert The #6: 
Os rey pores ns ac which 'tivs' oily | ol, 4 

df de ghedyeh Fey and Twine th 


er: polleſyehey © 
ardijaraicimoſt | 
$50, 6459 Leaghing aging, Counry. ————_ lf mot pac th 211A ni = 


\Moutiiris, 

Round. about - A1ab4a Are al paodeagh rat arr EET 
which are 0 mos inthe S Sont herni nrSr; Re4SraJ bel: 

Galph. |: 1. 12 02: noinilsA bone noma O00 11900 bontth 

In the Southern Ocean are found three Ifey,0whide bedr "the! fiftie of 4rabien Mes 
COGCO NATI, fevent by. the: Mame of ud EN O'F'£&y}2and tae _ - Sohn A 
name. of. Iyſulg\ AGATHOCLES; andy; CER D4 und APC 
where there is found whrire Tortaiſes;whoſa Shells are!grode chridfirieyy!-C Th 

To the Red Sea theſe Iſlands; 1, CANARAN,,>verpivrt,” buy' — Ine 2nd 3o6 
2. DA LAQTA, being the largeſt of all, intength1.a5 miles} and not above 
12 broad, having a City of the ſame name, where they gather Pearls ; And, 

3. and laſtly, the Samaritan Iſlands. 

In the Perſian Gulph theſe Iſlands are found: BA HARE M, the moſt fa- jamhe rrgaa 
mous, becauſe it hath the Pearl-fiſbing, the beſt in tae Oriental parts, This Gulph. 
Ile is between Balſora and Ormes, about a 100 or 120 Leagues trom Balſora, 
and 150 from Ormas : It is near the Coaſt of Arabia, and direly oppoſite to 
the Coaſt of Elcatif, which is the Tur4s ; but the Iſle of Baharem , which is 
ſtill the Per/cans, once belonged to the Kingdom of Ormus. The Waters here 
are almoſt all ſalt 3 but near Manama, the Capital City of the Iſland , there 
are Springs of Freſh-water at the bottom of the Sea, which the Divers g0 
and fetch, gathering it into Boyracho's or Goats-shins, with much cunning, 
and bringian it forth of the Sea, do afterwards ſell it. The Pearls of this 
Iſle are very much eſteemed, both for their largeneſs and roundneſs; and this 
filfibg # yearly worth 500000 Ducats, beſides the value of 100000 and more, 
which is diverted, Thoſe of theIſle of GIONFA are of nogreat value : 
thoſe of the other neighbouring Iſles are leſs ; except it beat MASCATES, 

60 Leagues from Ormus, They fiſh here all Tune, July, and Auguſt ; if they 
begin ſooner the Pearls are unripe, and not hard enough, 

The Air of all Aradbza is very healthful, but hot; nor Rains it in ſome 
places above twice or thrice in 3 or 4 years : bur the abundance of the Dew 
makes their Fruits excellent. __ 
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The People of . The People for the moſt part are of a mean ſtature, ſean, ſwarthy complexi- 


Arabia; thei 


Manners,&c. 


aned, ciferminate voices, very fwift of foor, and expert in the Bow-and Dare. 
Thev firſt exerciſe themſcives in ManufaQtures, uſing: all fort of Trade and 
Traffick tar off z; and ſome addict themſelves'to Learning ; "particularly to Pha 
loſophy,Phyſick,the Mathematicks, and to rs ; there have been amongſt 
them many Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Hiſtor:aws,/ atid Interpreters of t 
Alcoran, which is in their Tongue , and» which hath made the hich Lin 
guage  ſheced itſelt through all the Eaſt, ut leaſt-j in the moſt Souther! _ 
Aſia, and part of Africa, burlittle in Eavope.” 

Thoſe Feich range the Country are great Warnderirs; and preatef Thieves ; 
they are divided into many —_— _ know eachother, and how to dis 
brag the __ from the other, oehr ter amity; how loever it" be, 
hath a,principa cque, that 45, a C which coydu@s and commands them, 
they & Foy yer, mn the ſane manner as:the 12/Tribes of 1/ael did'in the 

y preſerve good [Intelligenes amodgft themſelves, their chicf 
a being only upon $ ers; They mort likewiſe the Caravans, if they 
dly lyes able. cough, _ or ſnatch ay thing from them. 

Their Horſe} komntonly arclittle,lean,and Feeders ; yet conragions, 
ſwiſt, and of greatlabour: Theyareſo ſa in mane then” that: _ 
command them as hoy pleaſe þrund themſelves are ſo that at fall 
they. will ſhoot ar Arrow within'the breadth of 'a Shilli op 
groynd thoſe Arcows they hayerſhot, and avoid: an Arrow : 
be mn © nordothey & leſs coy the TY, either in 


orn:fiymgs: Ty mot 0-1 
came nat intothoWVorid rl about the w after Chi, and 


be er nn poop r the year 600; 
Wt þ Do ba a 


termined 'dvith/Chns ew. ar Phoay Nin h 
draw bichthaone! Ry. Spwrcy” ns inte 


in Delights, carnal and:ſenfiunt Pleaſures; whereto the” Oric = peiipal le 
were very muth tidined; arid withal he found the meansto make uſe of is 
for. this Dvdtrine ; his Caizfr'or Suerollors in a ſhort tine 
carried their Goverament and Rebgion into the beſt parts of Aſia and Africa, 


and.inta ſome plactsbf Exrope. 1 | 

Its People are alto al Mahinetans. There are ſome Griek C hviſtiansto- 
wards the Mounts of 'Cina; and &doreb; likewiſe'towards- the Red $+2, and in 
the Deſgrts of Arabia the Stony, arid Arabia the Defart. | Avabia the Happy 
is unhappy in having the feweſt';' yet the Portug als hold Maferer, Calaſnrec, 
and ſome TEA it, which are Catholicks. | 
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He Kingdom or..Empire of the Sophy of the PE RSIANS 
is one of the moſt famous and greateſt of all paz itl extends it 
ſelf from the Tigris and - ates on the Welt, ſ to the 
River Indaxs on rhe Eaſt ; from the Gulph of Perſia and the 
Arabian and Indian Sea, which bounds it on the South, unto 

the River Gehoxn, and to the Caſpcos $e2, now the Sea of Baccs,ot Tabareſtan, 

the extent, Which areits Northern limits ; fo containing about 600 Leagues of length,and 
bounds, ſcirud- eo of breadth, being ſeated under the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth Clmars. 
— o* Nevertheleſs this is but a part of the ancient Empire of the Perflags ; fof the 
Aſhrians having ordinarily held in A/iaall that which both Turk abd Perſian 

at preſent poſſeſs ; and that Monarchy having begun under Nznus, ' and laſted 

under thirty.and odd Kings 13 or 1400 years, ending in Sar danapalgys, divided 

itſelf into that of the Medes and Balylonians, who continued it little leſs 

than 300 years, afterwards the Perſf1ns made themſelves Maſters of it : and 

theſe diiring 200 and odd years, which they Reigned, remirted to jt the beſt 

art of 'what the Medes and. Babylonians had poilefſed, But when they would 

—_ paſſed into Europe, and have ſeized on Greece , the Macedonians and 

ves together , and naming Alexander King of _ 

ruin 

Empire of the Perſians, and gave a beginning to that of the Mace- 
donians. | | Tv; 2.4 4 14491 _ 
Alexander the Great held this Empire but few years, and dying it Was di- 

vided MEOng many of his Captains ; who took in the end. the tit Cof nes, 

and waged War againſt each other, till the Romans ſeized the Weſtern,and the 
Parthians the Oriental part of that Monarchy ; theſs Parthians freed them 
ſelves from the Rule of the Macedonians 250 years before the Birth of: Jeſus 

Chrift, and Reigned near 5o0o years. Artaxerxes reſtored the Perflarts 228 

years after Criſis Nativity. The Ca/iphs of Bagdat became Maſters about 

the year 65o. The Tartays in t257,o0r 58. The Turcomans in 1478. XA, or 

Xecque Iſmael-ſophy re-eſtabliſhed the Perſians, a little after the year 1500; 

and though they poffeſs only the Oriental part of the ancient Empire ot the 

Perſians, yet it15 ſtill very great and powerful. 

—_ And we find at preſent under it, all that the Ancients knew under the names 
gions of Perſia, Of Media, Hircania, Margiana, Aſſyria in part, Parthia, Aria, Paraponiſa, 
Chaldea, or Babylonia in part, Suſtana, Perſia, Caramania, Drangtana, Ara- 

——_ Gedroſia; all theſe Regions taken apart being great, fair, rich, and 

ous, 

The Province " he Province of SERVAN hath forits principal City, s. Tazris, being 
of Srva% the Summer-Seats of the Perſian Sophier;eomaining ih Circuitabout 16 Miles, 
and including above 150000 Inhabirants, before its being ſo often taken, and re- 

taken by the Turks and Perſians. Ttis ſtrongly fortified, ſeated about ſix days 

Journey from the Caſpian Sea, in a cool and wholſam Country, ahd encom- 

paſled with ſeveral great Towns of note , famous for their ManufaQories. 

The People in this part being more addicted thereunto, than unto the Sword. 

Tes Commo- The Commodities that are found, arg S;/4, raw, and in ſeveral Manu- 
ditics. faQtures ; Cortons, Wool, Galls, Alum, ſome Spices and Drugs, with ſeveral 
other Commodittes. — 2. S.ymmmarhi ; And, 3.Servan, once both the Metropolis 
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, WITH ITS + SEVERALL PROVUINCES. Deſigned by Monc* 
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is of this Province, $4+y = in $i andexcollent Carpets, to which: 

ce' copleare wholly addicted devil, was the Signory and Birtheplace 

cr Aidaz, Father Iimackſophy, who. reſtored-rhus Empire 2o:the Per- 

the year 1500. Here are: many. Tombs, of the ll Kingrof Perfect 

"R ne 04 place of arent trade, .that.the. Caſpian Sea' oft rakes its;name.s. 

Near City there. is « Spring of, Black O14, wiueh ferves roburn throughous 
er/ea. 

The Proviaceof G ILAN, or G DET LAN, comains fovn Governments, Proviace of 
of which the chiet- Cizies are Roh Gaxhar, G1lav, Moſun,and Gadiaur, reno 
be(ides,about 2 þ andr.ch Cities;  Mazangaran, which'ſome ſeparate fromy &c. 
others. joynto Getan, beth 40. 31s Government: 25 Cities,” and.in;the City ab 

an abqut 50090 Souls... All theſe quarters would have revoltedin 
1594+ bus. Ls Abhes ſoon brought :m to their.duty, and chaſliſed thera far 
their offence, 
The Provigce.of DILE MO.N hack its Metropolis of. the ſame: name; Province of 
ther Allamoed, Gems and Thaletan.. In the deſcription that .rhofe of :the: 2 
Country give us of; theſe places,.. A 4 hemvyro anſwer to Dilemon,: (2: 

The Provinez os TABARES: A N-extends more than/6e Leagues on the Province of 
Coaſt of the Caſpras Sra, which is often called TA BAR E STAN fred the 19a 
pam of this-Proyince.: It ſtretches 100 Leagues up the: Land, containing" in 
its Ferrizory - 12 fair Cities; of [Which Aſterabor , or Sarabat , which batir 

of commos with the name of the Province, is the principal 3 then 
Maglaſen, Z ari,ch., and orhees+;[ his Country affords quantity of S:/k.. 
be Province of, G-O;R G TAN touches not the' Sea; the chief City inof tw Provipar nc: 
the maenes > then Ob/coen,, Dameg an, ET wet" Gorgzan anſwers ty | 
the ante | ance Be 1911] 213 vu {it lo? | 

The, Provi H MGEiadoake Baf of. TAB AR ESTA Newwine 
andr; fs! RG 14 kr chiet, pa, en) then.2; pat F. = 
24x 2 and the Land os) frag 7, 149 
ctheragward/ the Sea HSgaRt inc the: River Gehop. i,; IN, ns 

excallon Mathemar (erg, was 3 Native of :Thows,, whodroye' yr aide 

roy” 6h or or. gigh oy of 8 _—_— Mulftalzim. bad ; pp 
$.Herns, 1049.19 mocka inanof Spigit»'and 
Ir en een 

with a a Wi tely ez 
cer wth dur 290.7399 Trrs, lan \_ foi onc : je gpnie Fa quatsy 
f 15 !aqmous k ate y: Sepuichre 'Qtt 4milyal 
Ali,ont of the Twelye Perſon $4intss: where gre —_— 

niegare performed 'by - them, which oy oy & great Rovetoonh is (ity 

The Province of GH RDASTHN: 5 divided 'indntheee Patt: of Bios province of 
vinces, of which'S&/mes. is.the chief > dee ve mk the fatonds; churdifer, 
and Corm ab of - wb rw w atifomber! {of Eng 
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= Selim, Ao be of the Pen 
whore this laſt, who-hed till thencaimoſt, ey a ViRor;” was: defeated! 
andloſt #great Bartel z 49d. aan Þ Tar, hens» ik his ra detered 
and bisTreafurcs : —_—_— yt —_ gow: Forces, :the Tprks retirt10! 


'y © ores, ers fours kkewiſe 7 or: 
Ciries Ro——— ca -0ne/ of 'the faireſt -ahd 
Snag Temes thectain Fees ;beſides wiper ger og of the aſe 


of 546000 Turks, which he had defeated in thoſe quarters, and whcih he 
cauſed/to be bruiſed among the Morter, 

Province of - TheProvinceot ATKACK is the faireſt and richeſt of Perſia, The Se 
Re phies have for ſometime paſt made here their reſidence ; formerly at, 1. Caſ- 
&c. ' bin, at preſent at 2.H:/pahan, which are two great Ciries ; "Caſſian, 4. Ha- 
madan, 5, Dankana, 6. Sauws, 1. Com, 8.Teſd, 9, Soliama, 10, Hrey, 
11.Cochera, 12, Kargh, with ſeyeral others, are likewiſe very fair. Near 
Hrey is gathered excellent Manna, Soltan hath great quantity of the faireſt 
| Fountains, and takes its name from the So/tans, which ſomerimes reſided here, 
Teſd yields the richeſt and faireſt Tapeſtries in the World, Near this City, and 
on the Mountain A/bors, there are yer ſome worſhippers of Five, which have 
uſed it above 3000 years. Hamadan hath born the title of a Kingdom , and 
had r5 Cities under it. Caſcan produceth many S:/4 and Cotton Manufactures, 
and hath drawn to it all the Traffick that was at Com, not ſuffering any Vaga- 
1-2: + bonds or _— Com hath been as great as Conflantinople ; but Tamer lain 
| having ruin'd ir, it could never regain its ſplendor. The Inhabitants addict 
themlelves to labour in their Vineyards and Gardens. Its Bridge is of Stone, 
and the faireſt in all Perſa, Carbin was the reſidence of Xa- a, when 
the Tarks had taken Tavrs : Some eſteem it the ancient Arſacia, others Ec- 
batang. It is not well built, but great, and filled with no leſs than 100000 
Souls ;- its fair Palace, its many Bazars, and its Atmaides, are remarkable. 
Bazars are places or great Streets, where there are but one ſort of Merchants ; 

the Atmaiden, or greater Market, which is about a mile in Circuit, 
Hiſpabgn Hiſpahan, the Metropolitan City of the Per/ian Monarchy , ſeated in the 
Parthian Territory, which in its {cituation is pleaſant and delightful ; in its 
Soil, fruitful, and well watered by the River Srndery; in its Air, ſerche and 
healthful ; and for bigneſs, is now become the greateſt City in all Per/ia, 
whoſe Walls arc in circumference a reaſonable days Journey, Its buildings, 
which are many , (ſcarce containing leſs than 75000 Houſes) are proud and 
elegant, and was ſaid to be once ſo populous , that it gave entertainment to 
o0000 Inhabitants. Bur after a-certain Revolr,(for which they were ſeverely 


thaſtiſed by the command of the Prince) it hath nor had ſo great « quantity 


of People ; yerit is exceeding populous, and much frequented by Strangers ; 
rich AP arte tor all forrs of Exerciſe, and more magnificent as ro 
the reſidence of the Sophy of the Perfians, who had here built divers Palaces, 
which are inhabited by his Nobles ; fo rich and ſtately, with Gardens fo de- 
lightful and ificent,that not the induſtry of man, nay, ſcarce his thought 
eancom or imagine any thing more beautiful. is City, beſides its 
Walls, is fenced about with a Ditch, and defended by a ſtrong Caſtle. The 
chief buildings are the Palaces, the Moſques, the Hummums or Hot-houſes, 
and the Mydan or Market-place, which without diſpute is the faireſt, richeſt, 
and nobleſt Building in the World, being about 1000 Paces in length, and 200 
in breadth : The infide reſembles our Exchange, being filled with Shops , 
where all ſorts of rich Commodities are vended;and ſuſtained by Arches ; and 
below, furniſhed with ſuch things; (both tor Food and Rayment, as the Coun- 
Ies Palaces and try: affordeth. On the Weſt-ſide are ſeated rwo ſtately Palaces or Seraglto's, 
Seraplios, ©- for the King and his Ladies, far exceeding in ſtate and magnificence all other 
and delightful, the proud Buildings in this City;zthe Walls being of Red Marb/e,and pargetted 
with divers colours, and the whole Palace paved with fretred and Checkered 
work, over which it is ſpread 'with ſtately Carpets ; the Windows are made 
of Alablafter, and white and ſpotted Marble; and the Poſts' and Wickets of 
maſly Ivory, checkered with glittering Ebony, ſo curiouſly wrought in wind- 
RR that it may ſoonerſtay'than faristie the eyes of, the Beholder. - To 
which ſtately Struture there is joyned a-no tefs pleaſant: and delightfubGar- 
den; wherein are no leſs then 1000 ſeveral Fountains, Brooks, and Rivoletrs, 
furmſhed-with ſtore and variety of curious Fruits, together with what elſe 
may make a place delightful. [The great place of 'the City is before the 
Palace, where the'Sophy ordinarily reſides. Fhe Fruits'in and about this Ciry 


aretiic beſt in the World;their Vines yield in nothing to thoſe of the _ . 
| Their 
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Their Horſes and Mules are fair and good ; their Camels fo ſtrong, that they 
carry almoſt twice as muci as thoſe ot other places. They have permitted in 
rhis City tome Monaſteries of Chriſtzans, as of Carme/utes, Avguſtine Fryars, 
Capuchins, and others. 


AL. 


ihe Inhabitants do all their affairs on Horſ-back , as well publick as private, The Takvl- -, 
in the buying and vending of their Commoditics. Butthe Slaves never ride; 2" of thisGe 
which makes the difference betwixt them. . This Ciry being the reſidence o! > br, rooghll 
rhe Sophy, and beiag inhabited by fo many eminent perſons, which always at- Horſe-back. 
rend this Monarch, makes it to have a great Trade, and be much frequented by #9*-" _ 
n” 


Merchants almoſt from all places ; as liſh, Dutch, Portugals, Arabians, tics. 
Indians, Turks, Jews, Armenians Ge, whereby itis furniſbed, not only 
with all the Native Commodities of Perſia,as Gold and Silver, Raw Silk;in 
ſuch great quantity, that they furniſh moſt part of the Eaſt; as alſo other places, 
ſome Drugs and Spices, Wine, Fruits f$c.Alſo ſundry curiaus Manuf afFurr3;as, 
Carpets, Arras-wor k;Hanging : f&c.Cloth of Gold andSilver,Fine Cotton Cloths, 
with ſeveral other Commodiries which are here made ; burt'alfo with thoſe of 
Arabia, India, China, and Turty, which bither are brought in exchange for 
theirs, by Caravans or Camels; Dromedaries,and Males, by reaſon. they want 
the benefit of the Sea. They had formerly the benefit of Grenral Ports, 
as, Taurs and Balſora, but now in the cuſtody of the Grand Seignior, toges 
ther with ſome others : The Ports that they now enjoy , and make uſe of, are 
Ormus and 7aſqges. Inthis City is erected a Column or P;Har, compoſed of 
the Heads or Skulls of Men and Beaſts, being about twenty . foot in circumfes 
rence atthe Buſes, and exalting it ſelf near ſixty foot in height. Now the rea- 
ſon of ereRing ot this terrible and horrid Column and Monument was this. The 
People ſurf.iting with Luxury, through their Pride and Impudence; denied 
their duty to their Soveraign, notonly im refuſing to contribute a. ſmall ſum of 
money ( being towards the extirpation of the Turks and Tariars, whodid 
' much annoy the Kingdom ) bur alſo audaciouſly oppoſed his entrance; wheres 
*upon he vowed revenge : And having made a forcible:entrance, in his rage 
fired a great part of the City, pillaged cach Houſe, and in twodays he put to 
the Sword near 30000; and to terrific. others, ereted a Column or Pillarof 
their Heads. | 


irs Commodi- 


The Province of CHOR AZ AN; is the greateſt of all Perſia; ſome di+ Province of 


vide it into Cohazan, Chorazan, and Chowarazan, which others eſteem tobe 
the ſame, It hath every where a great number ofbrave. Cities, as, Kahbem or 
Kayem, which yields great ſtore ot Saffron, . 2. 
fattares.” 7. — or Mexat, is the chief of- Chorazan , and ſhews the 
Tombs of many Perfian Kings. Ir is about twelve miles in compaſs., and hatch 
about 100000 Inhabitants. Its Territory is fertile; its Inhabitants well made; 
ſtrong, and warlike. 4." Herat is likewiſe called Sa/gn/4zar,'that is,” The Cis 
ry of Roſes ; it producing greater-quantities then. any City inthe World'be- 
fides, Iryiclds likewiſe Rhubarbe and Vines, which laſt along time : and ſo 
much 5/4, that-there are ſometimes 3 or 4000 Camels loaden in-one day. 5, Nis 
thabour ſo near to Rhoemus , thatſome conceive it belonging to it; | others 
-make it a particular Province : The City hath been much better peopled then 
now it is. Tamer/ane here, and hereabouts, 'put to death inone'day about 
400000 perſons.b, Bouregian,is neara-great Lake of the ſame.name:T his Lake 
rebeives many Rivers, but like the ' Caſpian Sea, ſends not one'to the Octan: 
But let us return to the'more Southerly: parts of Perſia; we will ſay nothing 
here of Terack, fince the Twrt at preſent.holds it, | with ſeveral others. ' : -*: 


Thon abounds in $:/4 Manu: ** 


The Province of CHU SI1ST AN, anſwers tothe Ancient \Skffana, ' the Provixce of 
Soyl is ſo friitful, thatir often yields z00-or 200 forone; Its Cities.are Souſter, ©buSpen, ins 
Ardgan; Hatvecz, Arker-Moukeran, :and others: i 1. Souſter is the Ancient gc. = 


Suſa. Here the Prophet. Daniel had'the /:/ion concerning the determination 
of. the Per fin Monarchy.and the beginning of the Grec:an; and where fha« 
Jwerus kepthis great Feaſt, which: continued. 183 days, for: his Princes and 
Lords, imitated to this day by the Sultans of Perſia, whe do annually centers 
_ tain their Nobles, where Abaſuerns kept = | I when Efiher demanded 

grace, 
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grace, in favourof the Jews; andt here where Mordecat was exalted to the 
place and charge of Haman, who was hanged on the fame Gibber which he 
The Prius prepared for Mordecai. Itis held, that the ancient Palace was built by Mem. 
obſerve great ou ( Son of Tithonus, who in the Trojan Wars was ſlain by the Theſſalans,) 
Fells, - of the ſpoyls of the Great Thebes in Egypt ; and that with Tuch expence and 
, ' magnificence, that the ſtones were bound together with Go/4; but whether 
this be true or falſe; without doubt; it was very rich ; for it is ſaid, that 4lex- 
 ander found here 5O00d Talents of uncayned Gold, befides S:fver Wedges and 
»oels of an ineftimable value. This City is of about 25000 paces in circum- 
rence, and is the reſidence of the Sophy in the Winter ſeaſon. 2; Ardgan a 
fair City,oh the borders of this Province,and not far from Hiſpahan.z. Hawerz 
called by the Arabianof Nubia; Abuaz, and made chief of the Cities of Chu- 
/iftari, whichthe calls ChurdifFan. |, He places next to it As&ar-Mocyan, alias 
As knr-Moyteran, on the River Meſercan, where there was a Bridge ſuppor- 
ted by twenty Boats: - 4. Toffar with a River of the ſame name. And 5. Say- 
rae with ſome other. - | 
+ Fhe heats in theſe parts, in the Summer ſeaſon, are ſo great, eſpecial- 
ly towards:the South part of the Mountain; that the Inhabitans are forced 
to: forſake: the Cities, end retire themfelves into the Mountains for cool- 
neſs. 0 
Province of The Province of FARS or FARCE, formerly Perſia, now a particular 
Furs chief Province; bath-a great number of large, rich , and beaugjful Cities. As 
places,ferriliry — 0-2 gr * T2 
&c x.Ghiraef, which is ſaid to be about 20000 pacts in circumference ; where ſome- 
times the-Sop/y hath made his reſidence, ſcituate in a large and pleaſant Plain, 
well built, -and beaurified with fair Gardens, and magnificent Moſques . ' Two 
bt which are larger than therreſt, and beautified with rwo Spires or Steeples, 
covered with: 4'painting of Golid and Azwre : Theſe Moſques, by reafon of 
zcoo Lamps which are kept burning, are as light by night, as by day. This 
City for irs good Wine, ant Fruits, gallant People, and above all, for its 
pretty Women, may — the belt in all Perſia. The Ladies here are 
fair and pteaſanr, that paſſing through theſe quarters, would not 
enzer this Qiry for fear leſt he ſhould loſe himſelfin its delights. The Soyl is 
very good, and Maſtick is gathered in its Foreſts. The Arms they make here, 
. _. +] eteexcellent: 2. AftacHar was oneof the greateſt of theſe quarters, as like- 
2, 1, wiſe mtb6timebt the Arabian of Nabia. ruines of its Caſtle Ch:lminare, 
1-1.) ſhew''the remams: of rheatcient. Palace that Alexander the Great burned, 
- at tlie ſolicitation of rhe Curtiſan Thats. - At the taking of which City, Alex- 
ander for lis fhare fournd120000 Talents of ready money , beſides rhe Plate, 
Images of Gbidrand Silverg and Jewels of 2 vaſt value : But its beauty did ſur- 
at tiches;” hrvmg'its Royal Palace built on @ Hill, environed with a treble 
ally thefirſt m keighe ſixteen cubits ; the ſeeond 303. and the third 60: All 
ef-\them of Black Marble, with Battlements, an which were 
! ebbriFurrets. 1 ; was the onthde more ſtately than the inſide, which was 
' bolt with Gpres Wood, md beautified with Gold ,, S:hver, Foory, Amber, 
; and/fuch Jike.: 775; Lat or Lazy, hathbeemthe chief of a Kingdom,and giveth 
narhe'to chod{awens,: Pieces of 'v d Giver which they coyn. 4. Near 
Stababonin; arpaitty Town, "the «Koni, that is, the precious Mo 
drawn dutrob:aRock ; buritis onely gathered tor the Sophy, who careſhi 
ly: keeps it Being a moſtaſlured counger-Poyſon or Antidote,and an excellent 
valve againſt alt Cuts or Ropcures, | even-within the body. Bezar comes like- 
wiſe from thi . 57 Chabowkera: ' 6. Dar d: and 7. Baeſd, are 
onthe confites of Fas and Kerman,” Shrine eſteem them under the Province 
of Fars,othersunder thatof .Keymany others make that a particular Province, 
whach takes its name from the firſt of them , and which certainly is the great- 
eſt and the faireſt. | Darabegryd, as T'believe, is the Valaſegerd 'of the Aras, 
antthe-ancent Paſagarde ; there, where ſometime re , and where was 
the Tombof:Gras, whohere by this defeated AfFyages, the laſt King 
of the Meder. And 8. Gombrone, ſeated on the” Gulph of Perſia, © fair 
Fown, well frequented ; and where the Exng/:ſh, Dutch,. and Portugals, buy 
their 


© * 
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their Faftories for the benefit and ſupport of the Trade ; this place being 
now the Scale of Trade for all Perſia ( as was formerly Ormus and Faſques, 
being at preſent of little uſe.) 

The Provinceof KHER MAN, of old Caramania;is one of the greateſt, *rovince of 
but not one of the beſt of Perſia; yet they ſend forth ſeveral Commodsites, as conan. 
Steel, Tarqueſſes, Roſe-water, Tutly, Bourbatan, Hebe, or Kihworm , of chiefplaces,ec. 
which they make rhe Confettion Alkermes, Sarmack, which are black and ſhi- 
ning Stones, Which cures ſore eyes,and paints black, Carpets the beſt in Per- 
fa, after thoſe of Teſed ( thoſe of Chorazan holdirhe third n_—_ Arms 

ich the Twr&s buy at any rates, and Scimirars,which will cut a Head-peece 
without blunting the edge. The Country is ſomewhat uneven and - Mountai- 
nous, Which cauſerh barrenneſs ; but the Vallics are very fertil and delightful; 
every where adorned with Flowers,” and eſpecially Roſes, of which they make 
-a great Revenue, Amongſt its Cities, which are many, 1. Cherman, which 
communicates its name to the Province, makes a great quantity of C7oth of 
Gold and Silver; As alſo thoſe Sermitars aforementioned. 2. Zirgian; 
Joes and others, are likewiſe in ſome reputation ; but the Coalt of 

mus 1s of greateſteem, after ir Mocbeſtan. 4. The City of Ormus is ſeat- The Iſle and 
ed in-an Iſle at che Mouth of the Gulph of Perſia, being in compaſs about 20 fy of Gras 
miles;the City well builr,and ſtrongly fortified, ſeated at one end of the [(le, be- _—_ 
ing in compaſs about two miles, adorned with a fair Market place, and ſome ditics. 
Churches; tamous throughout the World for the great Trade, there negoti- 
ated ; bur of itſelf, execeding barren , and only compoſed of Salr Rocks, 
of which their Houſes and Walls are made; and in the Summer, is found fo 
exceſſive hot, that the-Inhabitants are forced to ly and ſleep in Wooden Ciſierns 
made for the purpole, and filled with Water, where both the Men and Womer 
ly naked up to their Chins. In this Iſland there is no- freſh Water, but what 
they tetch from other places there adjoyning, which they keep in Crfterns ; 
from whence they likewiſe get other Proviſion for their Food , be- 
ing ſeated not above 12 miles from the Continent, The Commodties that are 
here found, are the rich Gems and Spices of India; The Tapiſtries, Carpets, 

&c. of Perſia; the Grograms, Mohairs, and Chamblets, of Turky; the 

s of Arabia, &c. The People hereof, in their Religion, in their per- The People of 
ſons and habit, have ſomething of the Arabrans in them , but more of the 9m=«- 
Perſians. 5. Mocheftan is the ordinary reſidence of the Kings of Ormus, 
becauſe it is cool, its Waters excellent to drink, and its Land fruitful in Corn 
and Fruits, which is not found in the Iſland. 6, GwuadeZ/: and 7, Patanis,are 
the moſt famous Ports of the Coaſt. 

The Provinceof SAB LESTAN, incloſed 'with Mountains, betweer) Province of 
Chorazan and Khermon ; it anſwersto Caramania Deſerta; yetit hath many $4 
Cities and inhabited places, amongſt others, Z arany towards K hermon.2.Bojt. 

3. Necbeſaet, and q. Giſna-Caſſaby,towards Chorazan.Some place here Bala- 
[an, from whence come the Balars Rubies. 

The Province of SIGISTAN, SISTAN, or SAGENTAN:; Province of 
PATANES, CANDAHAR, and MACKERAN, ate the moſt S&#-r5ifn, 
Eaſterly Provinces of all Per/ia,and neareſt the mouth of the Indus. Stan is the Mackrran ” 
chief Ciry of Sigr1ſtan; Mackeran of Mackeran,which is ſeated on the Sea; and 
alſo Baſer,which ſeems to keep its ancient name Parſes, The River I/menel;wa- 
ters all theſe Provinces,and falls into the Ind;an Ocean, not far from the Gulph 
of India Alſo Grees is the chiefof Pat anes, and Candahar of Candahar. : 

Theſe are the Eſtates of the Perſians, and we are to obſerve, that his prin- phe Neigh- 
cipal neighbours are, the Turks on the Wefi, the Tartars on the North, the —_— 
Me ols on the Eaſt, and the Portugals on the South, inand about the Gulf 
of Ormus, Theſe laſt cannot deprive him of any great part, their deſign be- 
ing only to maintain their commerce in the Index, yet they ceaſe not to per- 

lex himi on the Seazand have divers times taken and retaken Ormus irom him. 
The Mogols, the Tartars, and the Turks, are troubleſom neighbours unto 
him, arid oft times his Enemies; becauſe they are powerful and capable to ſeiſe 
oh whole Provinces; which he recovers = by ſtrengeh, then —— 
2 or 
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For it muſt be confeſſed , that the Perſcans are more Aftive 1n their Arms, 
then all their Neighbours, except the Poriuga/s: And\ghey are likewiſe c- 
ſtcemed more courteous to ſtrangers,more civil in their ation, and more 
The Payne exact in their Policy and Government, then all the ans.  Ahd if we 
RP would compare the manners of the Turks, with. thoſe of the Perſians, we 
& ſhould find 8 great diftcrence,and often much aontrariety :For,the 5 are 
courteous to itrangers, the Turks abulive : The Per/cans, elteem ſtudy, the 
Turks negleR it: The Sophies of the Perſeans hold in-honpy., ,ghew Brothers 
and Kinſmen, the Turks oft, put 1 todeath ; The Perfrays have amongſt 
them great quantity of Nobles,the Tarts make account of none but the Officers 
ſent them from the Port : The Perſians have the Cavalry,the Tarts the better 
Infantry : both the qne and the other are Mahometans,but they explain their 
Alcoran fo diverſly,that that alone is capable 40 carry them to the ruine of one 
or the other Empire,if they could effe& it; and it ſeems, that the diſpoſigion of 
the one, and the other eſtate js very different,cquſed by their -contrary,manners, 
which makes them follow Maxims quite different from one another. 
The Empire of the Turks is. divided into many parts, cut aſunger by ſeveral 
Seas, one uponthe neck ot-another , and'bygre at, navigable Riyers; as 
the Danube in Europe ; the Nile in Africa; and the Euphrates in Aſiaz which 
gives it great advantages, both: for Trade, -and the tranſport of its Forces : 
Whilſt the Empire ot Perſia, conſiſting of an entire and ſolid Maſs, fyll of 
Mountains in the middle of the Countrey; few navigable; Rivers, and-thoſe 
which are diſtant one from the other, and falling into divers $cas,that they can 
have no communication one with another. Trade cannot; becommogious,but 
abroad;and if they have occaſion-to tranſport.any Troops from one Coaſt to a+ 
The Prrizs Mother, it cannot be done without the expence of much time ang pains.; 
forces conſiſts And it 1s for this reaſon, the Perſians ſerve themſelves more of Cavalry, who 
in Cavalry. atanced, are able toput into the field 'One- hundred thouſand Horſe, and 
they have for the moſt part ready, 30, 40 or 50000;, They entertayn little 
Intantry,andthoſe for the moſt part are ſtrangers. | 


TheEmvireos The Empire of PER STA, 3s of a large, and of ſodifferent a nature +l 
Perſia of a dif. One Would not take it to be the ſame, being in ſome _ very barren,cold, and 


ferent Syyl. comfortleſs,ſcarce affording either Food for Man o rBealt,as are the Nor;b parts 
which ly betwixt Mount Taurus,and the Hivcanian-ſea,whereas Southerly it is 

very fruitful,the Soil rich,affording ow of Corne, Wine, and all things neceſ- 

* ſary for the uſe of man, being pleaſant, full of richPaſtures which are, ſtored with 
abundance of Cattle, the Country watred with ſtreams. The Perfians are of 

The People of a low ſtature, yet have great limbs, and ſtrong, they are of an Ove colour 
-'s 7 Foy complexion, hawked nos'd,and black hair'd, which they ſhave everyeight days, 
and thoſe which have not black hair mw by art make it ſo, as being in 

great eſteem amongſt them, they you their hands and nails of a reddiſh colour, 

In their habit they follow much of the Zur+s, their clothes have no proportion 

to their bodies, hanging looſe and large, much in the faſhion of the Womens ; 

their Mendits, by « urks called Turbants,are made of Cotton, Cloth or Silk, 

Stuff, which is fine and of ſeveral colours, which they wear on theirheads, as 

we do Hatts, many of them wear them of Red, but the Prieſts, - as alſo his 

other Garments are white , their Garmentsthey girt about their waiſts 

with a Scarf; under theſe Garments they wear breeches like our drawers, their 

ſtockings are for the moſtpart made of Cloth without any ſhape in them their 

ſhoes are picked toed, and like ſlippers ; by reaſon of their often putting them 

off and on, not wearing them in Houſes, The Women wear much finer Stuffs 

then the men, and have nothing to ty about their waiſts, their drawers ,{tock- 

ings,cand ſhifts are like thoſe of the men; they wear their hair looſe about their 

ſhoulders in ſeveral treſſes, havingno other Ornament except it be 2. or 3 rows 

of Pearls,which they faſten to their fore-head,and fo hangs down on each fide 

of their face to be faſtned to their chin ; the young Maids wear rings,and brace- 

lets about their hands and armes, alſo rings with precious ſtones 1n their right 

noſtrills, as the Tartarian Women do. The Women in the Streets goe with 


white Vails over their faces, down to their knees. The People in this Na- 
tion 
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tion as well Men as Women, according to their degrees in honour, or riches do 
exceed in coſtly habits, in which they are exceeding neat and curious, .,nof 
admitting ſo much as a ſpot upon their Clothes, which neatneſs they likewiſe 
obſerve in their Houſes, which are for the moſt part well furniſhed ; as alſo a 
their meats and drinks, which are excellent, delightful and curious. They are 
great difſemblers,and much addicted toill language if provoked to it, They 
are of a good nature, .and,very ſenſible of kindneſs done to them; but where 
they hate, are mortal eneques: They [arg couragious and. gogd, Soyldiers, 
great haters of Cowards; very ingenious, of a ready Witt, aad {Il 


ment.,much addited tg reading fovere Authors, which tend to the kagyuledg o.., ... 


of Poetry, Philoſophy, the , Medicine, ſeveral of the Mathenatreha, 
as Arithmetick,Geometry, Aftronomy, and its influences, as Afro/agy, which 


and taught young Students at ſeveral Colledges and Univerſities, by..expe+ 
rienced perſonsin the ſame, who there reſide, They are very ingenuqus in 
Fire 4nd Water-works, are great lovers of their pleaſure, in ſeveral recrcati- 
ons, as Hawking, Hunting, Riding a tilt, &c, they are vey complemenz 
cory, ONIgIng, and curteous, . . eſpecially to ſtrangers, , not addicted to coygy 
rouſheſs, ulury being forbidden amongſt them ; they are generally much given 
to'Luxury, not contenting themſelves with ſeveral Wives, but muſt alſo. haye 
the uſe of Concubines, which is allowed them; they arg alſo given to Sodomy , 
bur (fepirery they ſeverely puniſh, When a young man deſires to marry, 


hath heard of a maid as he thinks he can love, he hath, ſome of his xnGS bf, 
an 


treat With her parents or friends about it ; for the maids not to be ſeen, 


21! 


Their manner 
they give much credit unto. , Theſe-and the like 4rts and Scoences arg .thidied — 


£ 
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if the agree, then they proceed to Articles, which is to be performed. by, the Their Marri- 


friends ot the Bridegroom, it not being there the cuſtom tor the man tg HI ages. 


a portion with her, as it is here with us, but contrarily, . the Dower. which by 
both of their friends is agreed on, he either ſends unto her two or thegs, days 
before the conſuramation of the Marriage, which is either in Money on Gogds, 
as a recompence to her Parents or Kindred,for their care in her educationzar elſe 
engages to pay her itjn caſe a Divorce ſhould happen , whuch is yluey 9moogh 
them upon a diſlike or diſagreement,as beiog allowed of by their Law, this dong 
their Agents,in the name of the betrothed couple,go to their Prieſts orpEcrjeſi- 


aſtical Judge,who being ſatisfied that it is done by the mutual conſent,'of their . 


friends,marries them by the ſaid Agents, bur very privately: the Marriag day 
being agreed upon, the Bridegroom ſends his Bride ſeveral;toyes, as Penfanth, 
Bracelets, Rings or the like Ornaments ; alſo ſeveral difhes of meat, for the en- 
tertainment ot her friends and relations ; , who abour: theevening brings the 
Bride to the Bridegroom,being mounted on a Horſe, Mule or Camel, being cove» 
red with a Vail of C-+mſon Taffety, over her face down to her knees, and accom- 
panied all the way with Muſick, and being entred the Moſque, the Ju/ey de- 
mands their liking;then the Bride requireth three things,v:2: Bed-right,, Food 
and Rayment ; and the Parents having declared their conſent, the Prieſt 'engir- 
cles them with a cord, conjoynes their hands,takes a reciprocal Oath, and calls 
Mabomet to witneſs, which ended the Cadd:. enrolls their names, with the day 
of the month, year and hour of the day of their Nuprtial, aod fo. diſmilles chem; 
and being come tothe Bridegrooms Houle, they take her off, and lead} ber,into 
a room where ſhe and hen ſrignds ſap,the Bridegroom and his friends beingJin a- 
nather room,and aſe ſupper isended,they conduct her to another raqm where 
ſhe is toly,to which che Bridgroom. is ſoon. hronghtqwbere he receiveth his firſt 
ſight of her, the. campany wyh:drawing themie]ves out of the roog, he falls 
to his embracing her, and after the firſt enjoyment of her,. he leaves her, 'and 
poet to his friends, to ſpend ſame hours 1a their company; if he finds that ſhe 

ath loſt her virginity betore, he hath-power to cut off her Ears and Noſe, and 
to turn her, cy her relations and friends out of doors,, which is a great dif- 
grace unto her and them ; but ifſhe be a pure Virgin, then he ſends. the tok- 
eng ot, it, by an ancient Woman, to.her relations, and then for joy they con- 
tinue their entertainments three 'or four days together, having ſeveral diver- 
tements,as Muſick, Singing,. Dancing,. or the like, the next day onpachat 

arriage, 
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Men allowed 
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Marrizge, they both waſh and bathe themſelves, they are allowed by the 
Law jour Wives, ( of which the firſt hath the preemency,) but they muſt 
be of their own Religion ; and tor Concubznes, they may be of any Religion, 


and have the liberty of taking as many as they pleale, paying them a certain 
ſtipend or ſalary, as they Fw agree by the week, moneth, or longer, as they 


mavy Women. ſhall-agree, 'at the end ot which rerm, they are quit trom their Obligation; and 


Their Feaſts 


may leave each other without another agreement made- betwixt them, the 
men are exceeding jealous of their Wives, inſomuch as they are forbidden the 
liberty of ſociety with-any man, which cuſtom is uſed among the 1ralians. 

-1 FntHar Feaſts they are very itately, having ot only all varieties of Meats, as 


are munificent FJoſh ples, Fiſs, Baked-meats with excellent Wine,and great attendance, but 


They are 


alſo pleaſant Frerts,(tately Banquets of Sweetmeats, and to make'their enter- 
tainments compleat, they are furniſhed with curious Mu/ic#, as well Vocal as 
Inſtrumental, their Roomsor Halls, where'they make theſe entertainments, are 
very ſpacious, and curiouſly adorned with ſtately Hangrngs of Tapeſtry, and 
deautitied with varicties of Paintings, but moſt of them being naked Figures 
whiclr amongſt us would be accounted unſeemly , their rooms being perfumed 
with ſweet Odoys and Waters, ſo that nothing 1s wanting for the pleaſing of the 
ſenſes ;' their way is to ſit upon the ground on Carpers,being the Cuſtom of the 
Turks and other Eaſtern Countries to todo ; being alſo uſed to Collations iti af- 
ternoons and nights, wherein they have excellent Fruits, Sweetmeats, Wine, 
Miiſick and Dancing. - They are great lovers of Women, infomuch that at 


much addifted tf &yPeaſts they are always furniſhed with them, being ſuch as they call Day- 


to Womcn- 


The Perſcans 
very ſuperſit- 
tous. 


Their Religion the ſame Moſques,and the 


cii#/g<vomen, who being brought up in Dancing, Singing, andplaying on 'Ix- 
firuments, make it their imployment ſo todo at Feaſts ; theſe Women tor the 


; moſt parrare very handſom, and richly artired, having about them coſtly Jeww- 


els, Pendants, - Rings, having about their legs Be//s, like Morris-dancers ; 
andhe who hath a defire to enjoy a Woman, riſeth from his Sear, and taketh 
which of theſe Dancing-women he molt 1ancies, and goes into a private room, 
and after he hath enjoyed her to his content , he comes to his place, and the 
Woman goes to Dancing, without any ſhame tothe one, or notice taken of the 
other. They are much given todrink Wane, Tea, and Coffee. 

The Perſians are very itrict, ſuperſtitious, and ceremonious in their, Religi- 
on,(as the Twrt is, but differ much trom them in the expoſition of their Alcoran) 
as in their P:lgr1mages ro Mecca, in their Sacr:ficings , in their' obſerving of 
days; on ſome of which they will not do any bulineſs , either tending to 

ofit or pleaſure, refraining from all Acts of Sin as nigh as they can, and one 
of theſe days they hold to be the next Wedneſday betore the Vernal Equinox, 
by which they begin their new year, in their proceſſions, and celebrated Fe- 
ſtivals in commemoration of their ſeveral Saints, which they perform with 
great devotion, mixt with no leſs ſtate in their ſeveral Sepulchers, where their 
Saints are interr'd, which are very large and magnificent Struftures , ſo rich 
in Gold and Silver, with whichit is adorned, as well in Lamps and Candleſticks, 
as otherwiſe, that it can hardly be expreſt ; in which places they have their 
Prieſts, which attend and offer up their devotions and explain the Alcoras, 
which they read out of Books, "which they have in their Library being Manu- 
ſcripts either upon Paper or Parchment, being curiouſly bound, neatly pain- 
red within, and covered with Plates of Silver or Gold, carved or imboſſed, or 
with paintings;alſo the vo have not the ſame Miractes,the ſame Saints, 

ame Ceremonies'a$ the Tarts have;they uſeCircum- 
ciſion,but not till the Children are 7,8 or 9 years old, they are very devour, eſpe- 
cially in their prayers, which they uſe five times'a day,as being obliged by their 
Religion ſo to dozalſo in their Prayers for the dead, over their Graves which de- 
votion is uſed dyring the time of their Lent, which they keep for a month, in, 
which time they neither eat nor drink berwixt' Sun-rifing and Sun-ſetting, but 
in the nights they eat and drink what they pleaſe; yer for a ſum of money 
they may have a diſpenſation:they interr their dead within three hours afterthe 
life is departed, unleſs it be in the night, ſo thar then they ler the corps alone 
untill the morning, they waſh or bathe the bodies ot their dead, —_ 
they 
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they are interted, 1n a great Ceſtern, which they have for the ſame purpoſe 
near the Church, to which place they are carried on a Bier in their Clothes, 
and aſter they are ſtript and Waſht, they put them in clean linnen, anoint 
them, and ſo bear them tothe Grave, bging accompanied with his Friends, 
Relations, Servants, &c. 1n this order ; firſt goerh thoſe of his blood, next his 
Varlets, who gonaked to the Wait, the ret in troozes, who to expreſs their 
love, ſcratch, and burn their Breaſts, Arms,and other parts, fo that the blood 
olt iſſueth forth; then follow many youths on whoſe ſhoulders are affixed ſome 
texts taken out of the A/coran, together with Elegies of the deceaſed, in the 
next place follow ſeveral perſons of the beſt ranck, each holding a cord that is 
affixed to the Hearſe ; ahd on every fide abundance of People bearing in their 
hands, Garlands of Flowers, Lawrels, and ſuch things as befit the Seaſon, 
then follow ſome Horſe-men half naked, who oft times maſſacre their carcaſ- 
ſes, and in the laſt place follow weeping- Women, that is, ſuch as ate hired to 
weep and howle,the better to provoke others to paſſion; and being brought to 
the Grave, the Prieſt after he hath performed ſeveral Ceremonies which he 
readeth out of the A/coran, the Corps is interred with his head towards Mec- 
ca, his face towards Heaven, and his armes expanded, ( as they ſay ) to im- 
brace their Prophet Mahomet, placing twoStones, one at the head, and the 
other at the foot of the Grave, on which are ingraven in Arabrci Characters, 
the perſons name, quality and time of burial, and ſo take their leave, but for 
a good while ceaſe not to viſit the Grave twice a day, beſeeching Mahomet to 
ſuccour him againſt his two bad Angels, of whom they have this opinion ; So 
ſoon as the Corps is interred, there are two hiddeous Devils aflaile him, the one 
they call Muengar,which is armedwith an Iron Chub,and the otherQyarequar, 
armed with a Hool'of Flaming braſs, and-in this horrid poſture, - theyview 
the Carcaſs, and in an infolent manner, command him to raiſe his head, to fall 
proſtrate upon his knees, and his ſoul, which then re-enters the body,and 
gives an account unto themoof all theaRtions of his1ife, and upon examination 
and confeſſion, if it appeat that his life was good ,: they vanith away like Spi- 
rits, and two good Angels come {| apparelled in- white ) tobe a-comfort unto 
him, and prote him untill the day of doom, not (tirring from him, bur fit- 
ting oneat his head, - and the other at his feet, Burt on the contrary,it it hap- 
pen that his life is found bad, then theſe Infernal Imps are his tormentors, the 
one knocking him on the head fuch blows with his Iron Club, as bezts him bat 
they lay) ten yards into the Earth, and the other drags him up with his 
Flaming hook ; and thus is he knockt down by one, - and dragged$up by the 0- 


ther, untill Mahomet ſends him a deliverance ; and this ( as Sir Tho: Herbert 


relateth.in his book of Travels) is their belief, which it it be ttue, 'T dbubg 
they will have many a ſound knock and torne place before their dehvery. 'To 
gerkuns of quality, they obſerve more Ceremaniesthan to thoſe of the ordiqa- 
ry degree, making Feaſts on the third, ſeventh., "and fortieth oy after the 
Corps is laid in the Grave, at which Feaſts they are charitable ty the poot in 
their Almes Deeds. | 


The King of Per/ia governs by an abfolute power, diſpoſi of the tives and The King of 
eſtates of. his Subjeds as beft pleaſeth him, making his Will b, Law, notany _ his pows 


one daring ſo much as tomurmure; though his: arc never ſo much nh- 
juſt, Their [Kings come 1o' the Pres "ver "fhcreflion', and not by e- 
leRion,” infomuch thar if the King hath'rio Childterswhich are lawfully begot- 
jr by his Wives, for: wan 'of iſauels thofe of his Concibines ſhall Jut- 
ceed him. < 30! 113-57 22 f 13 3713 202 | | 


Upon the Coronationofiheir Kings, 


# 


At to his/forehtad, and-atter kiſſing it thrice in e of Mit "and ot 
p62; he delivers 1t tothe grand f the Kirigdom, 'who* it on his 
head, the People making great. ſhouts-atid acclamarions, kiffing his feet, and 
| wwerpy * him with great preſents, which done, the reſt of the day the 
pend in feaſting and other jovialties, but in all their Ceremonies there is not ſo 
muchas an Dath impoſed upon him ; as, for his well governing on and 
ceping 


| amongſt other Ceremonies, he is pre- The Coromri: 
ſented with a Crown, -byoge of theit chiefeft Lords,” which tie takes putring 37 of their 
then | _ 


Ceremonies ir) 
their burials, 


Io 
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keeping and preſerving their fundamental Laws, and other of their rig'its j as 
amongit us done, but all being lett ro his ſole power, as being abſolute. 
There are belonging to the Court ſeveral Officers, as Chancellor, Secretary 
of State, Controller, Maſter of the Horſe, Mafter of the Ceremontes, togc- 
Their Courts ther with ſevcral other Officers,as among(t our Courts are found. Ihe Admi- 
C—_—_ niſtration of Juſtice is decided by the King, but firlt tried by the ſecular Judges 
cc. who examine the ſame, and dehver up their opinion to the King. They have 
ſeveral iri&t and ſevere puniſhments, which they inflict upon tae offenders ac- 
cording to the hainouſneſs of their crimes, for ſome offences they cur off the 
Earsor Noſe, ſometimes the Feet or Hands, for others to be beheaded, tor 
ſome again, they are tyed between two boards and ſo ſawed aſunder, with le- 
Their Military VEral other cruel deaths which are too tedious to name. In their Military 
Aﬀair. affairs they are very experienced, their Army conſiſting only of Horſe , who 
have for their Armour Darts and Javelins, yet have they ſome in the nature ot 
our Dragoons, which are mounted on Horſes, who have Muskets for their 
Arms; as for an Army of Foot, together with.the aſſiſtance ot great Guns by 
them, isnot ſo much ſet by, as being troubleſom, anda detarder of them trom 
their ſpeedy and great marches, they are very expert in all ſtratagems of War, 
which gives them a great advantage over their enemies. 
Here doth inhabit a ſort of Peoplecalled Gawrs, and are of a much different 
Religion from the Perfans, obſerving divers Ceremonies peculiar to them- 
ſelves. In their Baptiſm they uſe no Circumlition, inſtead of which they wath 
the Child, &c. At their Nuptials after the Prieſt hath ſaid ſome Prayers, he 
takes water, waſhes both their tore-heads, and gives the Benediction. When 
they are ſick they make Confeſſion to the Prieſt, and beſtow their Almes in 
hopes of Pardon of their Sins. They bury not their dead} but carry them to 
certain encloſed places, where they taſten them to high Stakes, with their fa- 
ces towards the Eaſt They bear a great adoration to Fire. They are exceeding 
cleanly in all things, and waſhoften in Cows-piſs,which they hold to be a good 
purification, Upon confeſſion of their Sins to their Prieſts,they are conſtrained 
to Penance,in which ſeveral Ceremonies are obſerved, They have ſo great e- 
_ for Doggs, that when any die they are carricd qut,and prayers arc made 
or them, | 
They have great quantity of all ſorts of Cattle; Grain and Fruits. Amongft 
their Fruit-trees,they have great quantities of white and black Mu/berry-trees, 
which grow not above 5 or 6 foot high, ſo that one may cafily reach up to rhe 
branches, and in the Spring time, when theſe Trees begin to ſhoot forth their 
A diſcourſe of leaves, they begin to hatch their Silk-worms, which they do by carrying the 
— ef {eed under their arm-pitsin little baggs, which in ſeven or cight days will re- 
Silk. ceive life, then they put them into a wooden diſh, upon the eo teves, 
which they once a _ change, and take agreat care that they be not wet, at 
the end of five days they fleep three, after which they diſpoſe of. them into 
Roomsor Barns, prepared for the ſame purpoſe,upon'the beams of theſe build- 
ings they faſten laths, or ſuch like pieces of wood, upon which they lay Mu/- 
berry-branches, which hath the leaves on, whereon they put the Silk-worms 
ſhitting them every day, and as they grow in. bigneſs, ſo oftner to twice or 
thrice a day ;. before they begin to ſpin, they flecp about cight days more,after 
which they begin, andin12 days they have finiſhed their Cod,the biggeſt they 
make choiſe of for ſeed; all the reſt they caſt into a Kectle of boyling Water ; 
into which they ofren put a-whisk made! for the purpoſe, to which the Silk ſticks 
which they immediately wind up ; and that whuch they keep for Seed;they lay - 
upon a Table,out of which, inthe {j y_—_ days:comes forth great Buggs, 
which afterwards curg ro things like. fer-flies, oohich in a few. 'days they 
gender and lay Eggs, and die, not egting anything fromtheir firſt ſpic- 
' ning ; whichis much, for things to liveſa great: a while withiout-cating any 
_thipg : And of theſe Silk-worms thus ardered-they make a;grear Revenue. 
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EAST-INDIES. 


NDIA, of which we treat at preſent, is that which the Ancients It Name. 
have known under the name of India, or the Indies, and which the 
Moderns call as Apatick, ——_—_— ; _—_ they likewiſe call 
America, though very i y, G es; theſe lying Weſt, 
thoſe Eaſt ra paler fry neu 4 under the name of Baſt Indie s di 

vers Authors comprehend all the maſi Oriental parts of Aſa, that is to ſay, all 
that is above and beyond the River Indus, from whence the Country takes 
itsname ; and likewiſe China, andthe Hes of 46a, which are in the Oriental 
Ocean, paſs under the name of theſe Indies. 

But leaving Ch:na and the Iles of Af apart, we may divide Ind:i2, both In bounds,and 
becauſe of its Form and the diſpofition of irs Eſtates, into three ſeveral parts ; #vifen into 
of which, the firſt ſhall com nd that which is upon the Main Earth, thic 
reſt ſhall be in two Peninſulg's ; of which, the moſt Weſtern, and between the 
Mouths of Indus and Gaxges, ſhall be called The Peninſula of India without 
the Ganges ; and the moſt Oriental, and beyond the Ganges, ſhall be called The 
Penin[u/aof India within the Ganges. 

We will eſteem in the firſt part, that which the Great Mogo#at prefent pof- 
ſeſles, and what is engaged in his Empire. In the rwo Penanſula's we thall 
have a great number of Kingdoms and Principahities; neither the one nor the 
other having leſs than fifty , which by little and lirtle are reduced into a leſs 
number, the ſtrongeſt becoming Maſters of the weakeſt. Thus rhe great Afo- 
goll made himſelf Maſter of 35 or 40 Kingdoms, of which ſome had before 
ruined many others. | _ 


The Empire of the GREAT' MOGOLL. 


F the ſeveral Provinces,or Kingdoms,under the Empire of the Great Mo- 

oll, as appears in the — Table of the Empire apart, have 

their Names common with thoſe of their chuef Ciries, and are all rich, and fiace 

their {+ ion the qongen fair and powerful Eſtates : And firſt with Cabu/. 
CABUL, ole iet City bears the ſame name, is the moſt advanced Kingdom or 
towards Perſia, with T/5beck or Zagatha. The Springs of Nilab and Bebax, Prone © 

which tall into the Indus, a y likewiſe of Inxs, are in this Kingdom 

or Province. The City of is great, but the Houſes low ; irs ſtrength 

lying in the two Fortyeſſes, and in the great Road of Labor to Samarcand in 

Usbeck ; and to Tarchan, the chief City of Caſcar, from whence they bting 

Silk, Mut, and Rhubarb, from China and Cathay. 


ATTOCK 


Mult an. 


Candahar. 


Buckor . 


Tattd. 


Naugracut. 


Siba. 


Kanduant. 


= & at & * 


ATTOCK isonthe Indus ; Its City is fair, the Fortreſs good ; and when 
the Limits of the Eſtates of the Kings of Ind:a lay between Labor and At- 
tock, it was of greater conſideration than poſſibly it is ar preſent. 

MULTAN is rich, by reaſon of the fruittulneſs ot its Soil and Traffick, 
which the Rivers of Indus, of Behat, of Ni/2b; and of Rawey, whith fall into 
the Indus, do much enrich. The City of Multan is great, ancient ; and not 
above two or three Leagues diſtant from the Indus. Its principal Commodi- 
_ 7 Sugar, Gulls, Opium, Brimſtone ; leveral aQtures of S$:1k and 

008,FHe. 

CANDAHA R is far engaged towards Perſia, its chief City being ſo cal- 
led, which 1s great, andof ſome Trade, 

BUCKO R hath for its chief City Buckor-Suckoy, which lies along the 
River Indus _ runs through the Province) which makes it very tertil. 
The City is of an indifferent extent, and of ſome Trade. 

TATTA, whoſe chict City bears the ſame name, 4s divided by the River 
Indus into ſeveral Iſles. In this City and Province are held to be the moſt in- 
duſtrious Tradeſmen of the whole Kingdom, by reaſon of which here is found 
a good Trade, drove by Merchants ot ſeveral Countrics. 

Buckor, there where the Rivers of Rawey and Cal fall into the Indus, and 
berween Mxltan and Tatia; and Tatta where Sinde goes, between Buckor 
and the Sea : Lowrebander and Diul ſerve for Ports to Tatta. Lourebander, 
there where the Indus begins to divide it ſelf into ſeveral Branches; Diul on 
the great Sea. Moreover D:# and D:ut are two different places, being diſtant 
150 Leagues from each other. Diu in the Kingdom of Guzurate or Cambay, 
belongs to the Portugals : Dinl.in that of Tiatta, is the Great Mogolls , who 
keeps there a Governour. | 

he Province of HA ZACAN, Weſtwards of the Indus; of very ſmall 
account, having no places worthy of note. 

SORET is ſeared between the Kingdoms of Tattaon the Weſt ,, of G#- 
=zurate on the Eaſt. Ir hath for its chief City Janagar ; the Province is but of 
little extent, but very fruitful, rich, and well boated, 

CASSIMERE or QUERIMCR, BANKISH, KAKARES, 
and NAT/G RACTT, are between the River Indus and Ganges ; all encom- 
paſſed with the Mountains of B:imber towards the Indus, of Naugracut to- 
wards the Ganges, of Caucaſus towards Tartaria,of Dalanguer which crofles 
them, and;ſeparates the one from the other ; and they, the Foreſts of theſe 
Mountains, which yielded ſo much Wood for the Veſſels which Alexander the 
Great cauſed to be builded, to deſcend the Indus. And theſe are at preſent 
thoſe Forreſts which give ſo much divertiſement of chaſe to the Great Mogoll. 
Sizinaket, or Sirinakar, though unwalled , is the chief Ciry of Caſſimere ; 
Beiſhay of Bankiſh; Dankalar, and Purhola, of Kakares; and Naugracut 
of Naugracut, Inthis laſt the Temple of the Idol Marta is paved, Wanſ- 
cotted, and Seiled with Plates of Gold: And in Callzmacka there are Fountains 
very cold, and near to Rocks, from whence ſeem to flaſh out flames of fire. 

The Province of ST BA hath for its chief City Hardware, which gives its 
riſe to the River Ganges ; and Serenegar on the River Manſa. 

The Province of 7A M BA gives name to its chief City. 

The Province of BAKAR heth on the Welt of the Ganges, and hath for 
its chief City, Brkaner. 

The Province of SAMBA L takes its name from its chief City ſo called, 

Tius Province is likewiſe called Doab, that is, two Waters ; its ſcituation be- 
ing between the Ganges and Semena : which, together with the three Pro- 
vinces laſt mentioned, are withour, or on this ſide the Ganges, reaching almoſt 
from its Spring-head unto the River Semena, or Gemen!. 

The Province of GOR takes its name from its chief City,and gives its riſe 
tothe River Perſe/:s, which falls into the Ganges ; the Province being very 
Mountainous. 

The Province of KA NDTUTANA hath for its chief City Karatantata, 
This Province, and that of Gor, which is beyond the Ganges, doth end = E- 
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-of the Mogoll tawasds ths North, meeting with the Tartars of Tur- 
») [37 
pod ot of ME VA Tj is very barren, whoſe chich City is Narval, av. 
Why $.1t LOWaL ds People called Maxg ;-and others' which we eſteem 
tobe i9.the Pen Tod which is4n the Gagger, 
+ The Province a ix\the-utmolt of the Mogalils Territories to- #4 
A the Fa { EE, wighin, Fehe Ganges; its chief place is TJebanac. 
Prpyince of, P1TA N,is an the Welb of Jamba, being very Moun- Pier: 
aus, Nees  Cizy gives. hame to the Province. The-River 1Randa 
runs  Fargugt 6 ho lg 0ety and falls inrothe Ganges, 
Le SF Hes > LAT NA is irvixful, whoſe chief City is ſo called, ſeated 74 
on.tÞ; De - HF: us ie have a very feeble and incertain knowledge of 
the as 8995s byt thaw which are towards the South, and par- 
TH PTL. nd: Bengala, are better known... 
enrneer G64 AT Efoy the Portugueſe called the Kingdom of Sm 
ik Tmaxe khan 3a great Trading Cities, and is witkout douht — 
1 - et {t, ang. qzoſt powerful Province of allshe Mogodks and fertil 
W118 ayerny Reyenue of 15 or 20 Millions of Gold; and -its 
& Dath þ yg igocahe, Field 450000 Horſe, and 500000 Edot, 1000/Ca- 
by ry likewiſe b cltcemed the moſt fertil of all Iudia; Pro- 
| TOE, no ras, Fruts,, and living Creatures, quantity: of Druge, - —_—_— 
Spas anas., not having any Mings of Gold or: Sriver ; but FE? 
ans who itan inclhimable quantiry:z: as well from: the Gulph ot 
erſia. from, all ihe. Coaſts! of Jndid 2nd China. Their 
HSA KGaaffat d, and pix. belides: which, there are! varieties of 
ener aunodities, as Oo Sues adngica} Ambergreece, Soap, Comfit i, 
dil oh ax, Hny,: Butter, Saft-Feter,) Manufactures of 
Hpen- Fo {CabanegrG ers, Caſes, with 2thouftand. other 
(pt nn oDIE It its lababitaats ear hot make and ſell, being the ableſt 
ants ”_ 
57 likewiſe of ;a ond go. 42% addicted to Letters; "Wake Pvt Irs Iahabirancs 
ae a F ( s of Aya, ver! know. nothing, of. Nobility, but by abundance 
They are all or Mahometans, The Pagans for the moſt 
part ib Fhagoreansr þ holding ths morality of the Soul, and that it paſſos Prtbagertazs. 
trom, one body..to. m0 reaſon they ſo much honour Beaſts, that 
thee at. Foe not., but keep ag dos to receive ſuch as are fickand lame. 
5 here are.n, Juch Fiicem, with them, that:a Merchant. Banian (ac- 
loa" 0 the report of Texera 2) peat 10.07 12 thouſand Ducats ata Nuptial, 
marrying; Ts Cow wigh his Frien This Kingdom is zo-part Peninſals, 
berween the Gulphs of, the Indies and Cambaya, and in part da the Main, 
which.ſtretches it ſelf towards Zeca.. 1 This Province though of a large exe tt excengby 
tent, yet hath above 120 Leagues of Sea-Coalt, on which it hath ſeveral fair 5 \ 
and rich: Cities , and. of .a good Trade: As alſo.:great. quantities of Inland 
Towns and Cities, the.chiefelt whergat are, viz. Surat, feared on the River',,... 
Tapta, which falls into\the Sea' x2 njles below-rhe City. It is a City noleſs 
great and xich, than s and famous, and enjoycth as great a Trade as 
any City jo India; much frequented by the Eng/ih and Dutch, where 
they bave their Preſidents and Factories, and where they bave their Houſes 
for the prgpgating of their affairs, which are ſpacious and well built. This 
City is built four IS its H flat, after the Per/ian mode,and reaſonably 
beauriful, baving the benefit of pleaſant Gardens : lt hath ſeveral Moſques, 
but none deſerves commendation; it is defended by a ſtrong Caſtle, and hath 
a ſtrong Wall on all ſides, except on, that which is ſeated on the River, and 
for s entrance hath three Gates : Its Port is ſix miles trom the City; where 
the Ships are unladen, and the Commodities brought to the Ciry by Land. 
The Intabitants are cither Benjans,, Bramans, or Mogalis; but there are 


Pork other Nations which here reſide, as Perſians, Turks, Arabians, Arme- 
nians, Tews, Sc: driving 2 Trade ; but none comparable to the Engliſb or 
Duel Irs other places of note are, 1, Brodra, ſeated on a ſandy Plain _ Brodra. 
a ſma 


Barothe. 


Cambaya, 


' eſpecially-the ottierp 


The City of 


dirics. 


Agra, a plca- 


- 'V 7 we! 


a ſmall River, well fortified with Walls and Forts, the Inhabitants being for the 
moſt part Dyers , Weavers, and other workers of Cottons, for which it is the 
chieteſt place in the whole Province. The Governour of this City trath alſo under 
its Juriſdiction about 210 Towns and Villages, 2. Bavocte,” 12 Leagues from 
Surat, and 8 from the Sea, ſeared irongly on a Mountain with Wa Free- 
fone; it is well —_— moſt following Dy:»n8, We , and making of Cor- 
tons, as they doat ZBrodra.' About this City are very fer Fields, whict bring 
forth Wheat, . Barly, Rice, and Cottow, int great abungance ; and vur of the 
Mountains they find the Agats. 3, a, ſeared on'z/River,and oh « Sand 
place, encompaſſed with a Wall of Free-flone abour: 16 Leagues incitcuit ;; its. 


pb, «ng to fi 
þears its: 
A Ftp 2 
7 League 
AE 
Streets are large 'Trade;aboy 
m divers ladies Commodities Ros. whict' falls int p 
the Indus about 45 Leagues' from Surat, and is by® the Engli/p compared to 
London. © Here the Merchants pey no Cuſtom ; the Governour 'of thjs' Gity is 
Vice-Roy of all Guzurare, being anfwerable for whit he'dorh to.none,”byc 
the Great Mogoll; he liveth in a'greatet ſtate than any King in Exrope: his 
Courtlarge and ſtately ; his-attendance great , not tiring abroad without 
great pomp and ſtate , as'in his attendance of Nobles; 'and\ others*; in his 
Guards of Horſe and Foot, in his Elephants with brave 'furnitufe,' together 
with ſeveral playing on certain Inſtruments of Muſick. "His Reyenye 1s' ex- 
ceeding great, which by ſome is-accounttd'to be about Ten Millions'of "Gaz 
yearly : out of which he is at great expences, is in the eo —nrge nl gt 
of the Kingdom, his own expences, and the'keeping 1 2000" Ha#ſe agd 5 Etel 
phants, for the Mogolls ſervice. In and about this City there are great quan- 
tities of pleaſant Gardens , plentifully 'ſfored with vatiory, of ittrees. 
5. Diu is in an Iſland of the ſame name; 'and lieth abontto Leagues from the 


1 O — 
Dis, is Trade River Indas, and not far diſtant from thetiiain Land. Tr js now ſubjedtto'the 


Portugals, who have ſtrongly fortified-it, '- This Ciry is well btilt,” indifferent 
big, and hath a  grear and good Haven , being a place of great Trade ,'and ha- 
ving a concourſe of Merchants of divers'Nations, by reaſon of which jt 
brings a great profit to the King of Portugal, whoſe chief Commodities arg 
Cotton-Linnen of ſundry forts , which we call Caliroes, Cocos-Oil, Butrey, 
Pitch, Tay, Sarar-Conds, Iron ; ſeveral ſorts of curious Desks, Cheſts, Boxes, 
Standifbes, which they make of Wood neetly carve \ puilded, and 'variouſly 
coloured, and wrought with Mother of Peart ;' alfoexttllent fair Zethey, 
which is artificially wrought with S/&s of all: colours, both with fowers and 
Jgwrer, which is there (andelſewhere) uſed inſtead of * Carpets and Cover lids. 

» Biſantagan, by reaſon of the fertility of the Country there adjacent, is of 
good repute, well peopled, having in it about 20000 Houſes. ' 7. Cheyteponr, 
is ſeated on a ſmall River, the Inhabitants being 'Benjuns, who by Profeſſion 
are Weavers, who make great quantities of Cotton Linnen. ' Here are alſo 
ſeveral other Cities of leſs note, as Naſſary, Gaudut, and Balſara, which are 
under the juriſdiction of Surat, from which they are not far diſtanr.' 8, Hera, 


fant City, and ſeated on the River Gemini, which falls into the Ganges ;' of a very large ex- 


quenred by 
the Mogol. 


tent, and ſtrongly fortified with a Wall and a great Dutch. © Tts Houſes ate fair, 
it Streets ſpacious ; ſeveral being inhabited by thoſe of 'one Trade, each Trade 
having irs Street alloted it. It bath a fair: Market-place, and hath for the ac- 


commodation of Merchants and Forreigners about $& Caravanſeraes or Tons, 
which 
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which are large Houſes, whercin are good Lodgings, and Ware-Houſes for their 
Goods .In this City there are about 70 great Mioſpuc or Churches, beſide divers 
little ones;in the greateſt of w u are {eyeral Tombs of their Sa;nts.Here arc al- 
foa agreat quantity of Baths or F-Hpoaſes, which are much uſed amonglt them: 
Great Mogo// doth often change his dwelling; ſo that there is ſcarce any 
City of note, but what he hath abode ih, and where he bath not Palaces, but 
there is none which hath his preſence ſo much as this, it being the molt de- 
Vghtful of all others,, where he hath a ſumptuous Palace, a$ alſo ſeveral Gar- 
ens and Houſes for his retirement without the Ciry. His Palate is ſeated v 
the A ho Gemini, . and if ſome Avithors may be credited, is about 2Leagues 
96 ch ; it js very Rrong, being encompalled with a ſtrong Wall, and a 
itch,or Moat, having at every Gate a Dyaw-bridge whict are firong| 
ver For the deſcription of this Palace I muſt be beholding to F. Albert p/ 


delflo,in bis Book of Travels, where he faich, Thar being entred in at the- 


Gate, .there is a ſpacious Street with Shops,which leads to the Mogolls Palace 
to which there is ſeveral 'Tates which are called by ſeveral names. Under this 
Gate called Ciftery, is the place of "Fudicature,. to which is adjoyned a place 
where all Ordinances and other Won are ſealed. and wherethe Record: arc 
kept ; At the entrance of this Gate is the ip acious Street aforeſaid, The Gard 
ed Achobarke Derwage i is 2 Dineing of ng reſpeRt with them, and it is the 
place that the Sn "ing g and Danc omen are 05 ged ar , who are kept for 
the Kverſion of the great Mogoll, F nd his Family ; ; theſe Women dance be- 
fore bir naked. There is another Gate which ey call Derſawe which leads to 
a River, to which he comes every tnornin wotip! the Sus at his rifing : 
Near this. place itis, 'that his Nob/es and Offer: about his Court,” come every 
day to do their ſubmiſſion to him; to which place he'comes every day, except 
Fridays { which is ſet apart for their Devotions, (as Sunday is with us) 'to'ſfee 
' thefighting of Lions, Elephants, Bulls and the like fierce Beaſts,which are hers 
uſed tor his recreation.) He ſpe akerh of anothef Cate which leaderh irito the 
Guard-HaH,through which,at _ farther end of aPaved Court,under aPortal, 
| there is a row of S;/ver Pillars, where th®re is 2 continual Guard alſo kept to 
binder all people,except great Lords,to enter any farther,it leading to the Me- 
olls py $,which are exceeding rich and magnificent ; but above all is his 
Throne, 1s made of maſſje Go44,and inriched with Diamonds, Pearls, and 
other precious Stones: Above the fate where this Throne ſtandeth,is a G; alery 
where he ſheweth himſelfeveryday,and receiveth che complaints of thoſe wlio 
haye received any i0jury;but ey muſt be ſure to prove it, elſe he rugs a great 
hazard of bis life.to trouble him vsinly. - But in his inner Lodging: - theres ad 
perſon to enter, ſave the Eunuchs, who wait upon the Ladies in bis Srarhs, 
which is about 1009.Among the ſeveral fair Sierudtures which are. within this 
at incloſure, thete is one great Tower, rich without ' ( being covered with 
©14) but not to compare to the wealth within;in which,are $ſpacious Valles, 
which are filled with Geld,Silver,and Precious Stones of an Incſtimable yalue, 


This City of Agra gives age Ju a Province or Kingdom which is of a fertile province a 
opt, 500 well peopled and oy ented; and.ows its beauty and enlargement to 4s 


Emperor of the ie Palace of the Grear Mogol,as 1 ſaid be- 
fore,is of 2 Leagues cixcyit; hu alaces of Princes and pa bg are 
alſo ſeated along the River,tretching ching towards the North,ate all proudly buile, 
but not oo large FROgE ; that trhe Great Mogolls x being thef ireſ, richs 
eſt,and maſt magi od a "be Te rand trad url your 
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tairis. The name of this place;and likewiſe this of Secandra, d:retly oppolice to 
Aera,retain ſomething of the name of Alexander. tex 


J 


Province of La» he Province of L A HOR fr PENGAB, is large . very fertile in all 
i 


forts of Fruits and Grains which makes it coafiderableits chiet Ciry bears the 
name of the Province ; and I believe this Cityto be the fame with A/zxunaria 
Bucephalus, which Alexander the Great builr, and named of his name and 
that ot his Horſ: Bucephalus. The Ancichts place it by the River Hydaſpes, 
which may at preſent be Bowwey, The City hath been ſo much enlarged by X; 
Selrm,that it contains 24 Leagues. fcircuit. Ir is very pleaſantly ſeared, eipe- 
cially rowards the River, on which it hath many delightiul Gardens - 1ts For- 
tre(s is good, +is adorned with many ſtately Palaces - and great Houſeg where 
thar Nobles and perſons of quality reſide ; among others, that of the Kings, 
which is ( though ſcated within the City, ) Yer ſeparated from it with a high 
Wall, being magnificent, and adorned with great quanriries.of fair P; ures. 
Here is alſo by reaſon the Inhabitants are Maihometans, abtindance of Moſques 
and Bathing-places, for their ordinary purihcitions, which 'isa ceremony mnch 
uſed amongit them, Here it is by many thobght, that Voab ſeated himſelf af- 
ter his coming out of the Ar+; andlikewiſe, that from lience Ophir and Haw;- 
lah, Sons of Joktan, removed towards the Ganges and Malacca. This Province 
is elicemed one 01 the moſt pleaſant Counſreys 10 all. Inca, being ſo well ſhaded 
with Mulberry and other Trezs, whole verdyre is noleſs- delightful tothe eye 
of the beholder, then retreſhing to the wearied Trave/le+, under whoſe Boughs 
he may reſt,and ſhade himſelt from the ſhallure of the Sun. Ar Fetipoye , not 
fat from Lahor, the Sultan Ganſron, the Son of Selim, bur a Rebel, was by his 
Father defeated ; from whence the place had ifs hame, which ſignifies. Deſte 
accompliſhed : As the other Fetz pore near Agra was built by Ekebay, after ha- 
ving obtained Children to fi him in bis Eſtates. Tis Countrey bears, the 
name of Peng-ad, that is, five Waters, by reaſon it is warted Wirth five differenr 
Rivers, | 
The Province of DE L LT givgs name to its Tre City, which is on the 
Road from Lahor to Agra; watred by the River Gemin: of Semena., Before 
the Mogolls deicended into all theſe quarters, the Kings of India miade it their 
Reſidence, were here Crowned, and here had their Tombs : There are-yet found 
ſome very fair Obe/:ſques, believed to have been erected in the time of Alex- 
andey the Great, and the Greets. | | 
The Kingdom of B ENG ALA occupies all the lower part of rhe Ganges, 
and may be divided into three parts. Prurop on this fide the Ganges, Patan 
beyond it. The particular name of Benga/a may be given to that which lies 
between the Brancaes of the Ganges, and along the Coaſt. This Kingdom hath 
been divided into 12 Provinces, which have been ſo many Kingdoms,and which 
took their names. from their principal Cities; but we have no certain knowledg 
Either of their names, 'or fituations. Bengata likewiſe is placed by ſome be- 
.tween the Branches of the Ganges ,  & ers beyond ir ; Some eſteem Chati- 
Lan its chief City, when as others will have it to be Gozra on-the Ganges, high- 
erin the Land, and more then 160 Leagues from the Sea. However it be, Zen- 
galais ot ſo great Traffick, and ſo rich, that the Kingdom and Gulf of Ganges,on 
which it.is at preſerit, is called the Kitigdom and Gulf of Benga/a. The Ciry of 
Chatigan is pleaſantly ſeated on a fair and largeRiver,whoſe imboſure is not far 
diſtant from that of the Gazges. This River hath ſo fierce a Current, that Boats 
and Veſſels, without the help of Sails or Oays, are driven in 24 hours about 
100 Miles ; ſo that thoſe who have no occaſion to paſs up and down this River, 
are forced to faſten their Veſſels to certain Trees or other things which are for 
ths Pe purpoſe fixed the ſhore.By which means they are ſheltered from 
heviolence of the Tides, which elſe would ſpoyl them. Here are ſeveral 0- 
her Cities, as hel, Daca, Banara; Tanda, Patana, Holobaſſe on the 
joyning of Gemin: and Ganges, is one of the faireſt and greateſt Cities of India, 
Teltecm it in the place of rhe Ancient Palibothra, where the ſtreams of the 
Jomanes and Ganges do meet, with other Citi es of leſs note. | 
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. This Kingdom of Bengala extends it ſelf 306 Leagues from Eft to Weſt,and The exrene © 
ſometimes 200 from North to South,having noleſs then 150 Leagues of Coaſt, ***** 
which 1s mach frequented by Merchants of ſeveral Countries ; which hither 
corrie for their Commodities, which by reaſon of the temperatneſs of the 4ty, 
and the fertility of the Connireydo here abound. The Inhabitants ate courteous, tn totubicen 
p — >>I : Their Kings have been eſteemed as rich and as powerful as any 
in India. wg 

Between the Kingdoms of Cambaya and Bengala,are thoſe of Candis; Chitor,; Proviace 
Matway, Berar, Gaaltor, Narvar, Ranas and Berar. Byampore is the chief ©***: 
City ot Candis, ſeated on the River Taptawhich deſcends into the Gulph of 
Cambaya, below Surat. The City is great, burill built,unhealthful,and 4 place 
which hath been unfortunate to many Children of the Great Mogo//s.' ' Ih the 
old Eity of Mandowgare the Sepulchres and Remains of the Palace of its Anci- 
ent Kijgr; the ww City is better built, but leſs. 

The Province of CH IT O R, with its City of the ſame name, is quite engp- province os 
ed inthe Mountains,whigh meet in the way of Anedebat and Cambaya to Agra. titer. 
The City was of 5 Leagues circuit, betore Etebay took it from Raja Cand, and 
rviffed it.It hath now little more then the Remazns of 100 and odd Temples,and 
ofa —_ number-of Buildings which have been ſtately and magnificent; The 
Cafile was in a place ſo advantagious and ſtrong, that the Kings of Defli could 
never take it; and Su/tan Alandin was conſtrained to raiſe the fiege, after ha- 
ving been 12 years before it. 

The Province of M A LW AT, hath its Territory fruitful, and for its princi- Province of 
pal place Rantipoye, others put T/gen or Ougell. Its chief Fortreſs is Narvay, #>-: 
whoſe City is near the Spring- of a River, and at the Foot of Mountaitls of 
the ſame name, and which ſtretch themſelves from the Kingdom of Guzurate, 
unto that of Agra and Narvay; and in theſe- Mountains abide ſome Princes 
which obey not the Mogol}. + 

The Provinceof GAL EOR takes its name from its chief City, where province & - 
there.is one of the beſt Czttadets or Fortreſſes of the Eſtate, wherein tho Mogol} Gualeer. 
confines ſuch as are Priſoners of State, and thoſe Lords of which he hath any 
jealoufic ; and where he alſo keeps a great part of his Treaſure. 

ns —_ of R A N A'S, hath for its chief place Gurchztio, ſeated on a Province of 
kigh Hill. | Ranas. 

he Provinceof NARV AR, hath for its chief City Gehud, ſeated on a p;grince of 
River which falls into the Ganges s,and touches on the Mountains of Narvar. Narver. 

The Province of B E R A Ry hath for its capital place Shapor,which reach- Province of 
es Southward, and touches thar of Guzurate, and the Mountain of Rana. en 

Inthe midit ofall the Mogo/ls Eſtates,are the provinces of FE NC P AR, g$ereratothet 
HENDOWNES, FESSELMEREandB AN DO, The Province Provinces 
of Jenypar, takes its name ' from its chief City. FHendowns of Hen- 
downs, which is towards the Indies. Feſcelmere, whoſe chiet City is ſo called,in 
whoſe Caf#le Ammer in 1548. Zimlebege,Wite of Fymayes, flying into Perfia 
Lay in of Ekebar, who reſtored the Moll , and made their Eſtates ſo great 

powerful in the Indies. Andlaſtly, the Province of Bando, whoſe chief 
City bears the ſame name,is between the Cities of JeSelmere, Delli and Aero, 
at 76 or $0 Leagues from the one and the other , beſides its City of the ſame 
name. A/mere is famous for the Sepulchre of Hogimondte, a Mabumetin, whom 
the Mogolls eſteem a Saint, and there where Etebar made his devotions , to 
the end he might obrain a Son to ſucceed in his Eſtate ; and afterwarts cauſed to 
be ſet up at every Leagues end, a Pillar of Stotie, and ſeveral Lodgings to be 
built on the way, to receive Paſſengers and Pilgrims, 

Theſe are the Provinces -or Kingdoms which the Great Mogo/! poſſeſſes; The extent 
whoſe Empire ſtretches from South to North 500 Leagues, and froth Weſt to In 

6 or 700, is bounded either with Mountains or the Sea:Its Neighbours are part Comm 
the Tsbeck, the Caſear, the Thibet, and the Turqueſtan, parts of Tartary to- 
wards the North ; the People of Maug,and others which have been of Pegu,to- ' 
wards the Eft ; the Perſians towards the Weft ; and the Kingdom of Deron 
and Golconda towards the South; - The _—_ Ocean, where are the Gulfs 
| mz ' of 
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of Indus and Cambaya on one (ide; and that of Bengala of the other (ide, waſh 
the reſt. x 
TheTote5%& - Of all his Neighbors, the Tartars and Perſeens are the moſt powerful : Tho 
Prjants TTY Tartars, nevertielets, being dividedioto many- Eſtates, where they, border 
wake Macet. on him, are more likely-to damage bim by Inroads, then-byopen War. Fhe 
Perſian regained trom him Candahar, fome years palt ; which he loſt -not- 4+ 
gain, till he had at the ſame time to deal with the Mogol/s, and Turks, The 
others have much ado to de:end thiemfelves againſt hum ;- as the Kings ob Go/- 
condaand Decan; this lait having loſt ſome part of his Eſtates, and the -orber 
giving him ſome preſent inthe. way of Tribute, if = 
But the great Mogo//ywould make nothing to-ſeife both-thefe Kingdoms,if he 
were not otren perplexed with inteſtine War;and if there remained not in his E- 
ſtates divers Frimces, which they call Rabras or Kings ;: and: many people af 
whom he cannot abſolutely diſpaſe,ncither the one nor the ogfer obeying him, 
or paying-any Tribute to him, but by conltraint'; and the greateſt part payin 
| it only waen and now taey pleaſe, and ſometimes nat at all. - Amongſt theta 
Perty Kings & little Kings and reople are the Rahbra Boſcon, who relides at Termery,5o Leagues 
people under jrogm Labor. The Rahria Tulluck Chan, who rehdes at Naugrarut 80 pr 9m 
ue Hoget from; Lahor. The Rahia Decompergais 150 Leagues from- Agra, - refigding 
at Calſery; the Rahia Manſais 200 Leagues trom Agra, reliding at Serinu- 
gar, The Rahia Rodorou 18 beyond the Ganges, rehding at Camayo, The 
Mugg# likewiſe beyond the Ganges to the Sowrh of Rahea Rodoron, is very 
powerful as well as the two laſt ; between the Armes oi the Ganger,is a Prince 
of the ancient family of the Kings of Del, who bkewife maintains himfelf, 
Above Caſſumere the Rahia Tibbon acknowledges neuter Mogel4, nor Tartar; 
deſcending often, and making incurſions both o0n-tze one and the other. The 
People called Balloches or Bullogues, do unpuniſhed live ike Vegabonds in the 
Province of Hatacan ; likewiſe the —_— and the Patanes in Candatkiar, 
likewiſe the Q«://es or Colles,and the Keſbutes inthe Moyntarns berween Cam- 
baya and Decan, and ſometimes the Coles of Decan, the Rebuſtes of Cambaya, 
and the Patanes of Candahar have raiſed Tribute. 
Theſe K:rngs and People are almoſt all Pagans, - deſcending from divers 
Kings and People which polleſled divers parts.ot the Ind:es before rhe Mogolls. 
There is one Rahia of the Colles above Amadebat ; another the Rabra Par 
zaſpha near Breampare,who hath ſome time raken and pillaged Cambaya. The 
Rahis Rana reſides at Gorchitto; and after baving well defended himfelf a« 
gainſt the ancient Kings of Indza, yields now ſome Tribute to the Mogol/. 
Mogol . very Yet is the Great Mogo// one of the-greateſt, and moſt powerful Frinces of 
porene, Aſia ; he can bring into the field 200000 Horſe, 500000 Foot, and 2 or 3000 
| Elephants ; he gives penſions to the greateſt part of the Princes, Lords, Nobles 
and Gentry of the Country, on condition that they keep for his ſervice, ſome 
1, ſome 2, 3, 4. 5, ſome 10, ſome 100,ſome 1000 and upwards of Horſes, which 
are to be always in readineſs ; his Armies nevertheleſs confiſt for the moſt part 
of 100000 Horſe, and 200000 Foot ; and this beſides his ordinary Garriſons. 
His Subje@ts are ſtrong and robuſtious , uſe all-forts of Armes, go freely to all 
occalions, wanting nothing bur Order and Policy. They have no conſiderable 
Forces at Sea, ſince the Portugalls hold from them in the Kingdom of Cambaya, 
the City and Fortreſs of Diu, Daman, Baſaim of the Ile of Saltette near Ben- 
| ſaim, the Fort of Manora, and the Rock of Aſverimy. 
The Country The whole Country is ſtored with ſeveral ſorts of rare and wild Creatures, 
rf as Buffes, Oxen, Cowes, Sheep, Deer, Wild- Aſoes, Bores, Haves, Sc. Variety 
aid Fiſh. of Fowl and F:ſp; here are alſo found Crocodiles,fome of which are 30 foot long; 
Cormorants, and Bats as big as Crows. 
The Magels The great Mogo/ls ordinary Guard coniſts of about 12000 men, beſides 600 
oi of his liteguard ; he never ſtirs abroad to hunt, take the Air or the like, with- 
| out the attendance of about 10000 men of all degrees; beſides to make his ſtate 
the greater, thereare 100 Elephants richly trapt, and covered with Scar/et, 
Velvet, or the like ; on theſe Elephants there are ſeated two men, the one to 
guide him, and the other which ſupports «large Banner of $i/k, richly em- 
- broydered 
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broydered with Go/d and $:Jver ; but on ſome of the Elephants which go fore- 
molt, inſtead of carrying Banners, they play upon S:mnbretts, and other ſuch 
like lyfruments ; aftet theſe roo Elephants, comes the Mogol}, either mount- 
edon an excellent Perſian Horſe, or elſe in a Codch, . or Sedan, attended by his 
Nobles and other Courtrers, after whom come about 500 Elephants, Camels, 
and Wagons which are to carry the Baggage; far commonly he encamps in the 
Field, in which he takes great delight by reaſon of the coolneſs, as alſo by 
reaſon. tew Cities are, able to give entertainment to ſo great a retinue ; and be- 
ſides his going thus to hunt or take-the Air, he often changes the place of his 
abode according to the ſeaſong of the, year. The Mogo// celebrates ,with great 
pornp and ſtate the firſt day of the. year. They have ſeveral Feſt:;vai daies 
which they: keep in great triumph, wherein they have ſeveral divertiſements 
of ſportsand recreatigns, and eſpecially the birth day of the Mogo//. The lan- 

ge which the Great Mogoll, and moſt people of quality ſpeak, is the Per- 

rongue.. The Ilobabitants are yery expert at the Bow. The diſeaſes which 
are common amongſt them, are Fevers, and the Bloody Flax. Their Horſes 
are not. gaod, but tneir Oxen are excellent, being here uſed. inſtead of Horſes, 
which are very mettleſome. As in this great extent of ground (which we call 
the. Mogells ry ) there are. ſeveral ſorts of People, ſo likewiſe are thers 
divers forts of Re{zgrons, forme of which I ſhall ſpeak a word or two of, 

The Renjans are, Pagans, they uſe neither Grrecumer/ian nor Baptiſmezthey 
believe there, is a God who created them, and made tie Unverſe ; but they 
worlſbip.the Dew, believing that God created him to govern the wortd, and 
do miſchief to mankind, to which endia all their Moſques they have the tigure 
of humming Sratues of Gold, Silver, , Foory, Mirble, Stone and Wood; this 

e in ſhape is ugly and horrid ta look on ; it is placed on a Table of Stone; 
whuch ferves tor an Altax, and receives the Offerings which, are made to the 
Pagode ; on the right fide of this Table is placed a Trough, in which thoſe 
who intend to do their devotions waſh and Purifie themſelves ; and on the other 
ſide there is a Cheſt in which is put their Offerings, nigh to which if the wall 
iz.a Vellel, out of which the Bramayor Prieſt takes out a kind of yellow (tuf, 

ith which he marks the forcheads of them; this Zraman ts at the foot of 
the Altar, from:whence he xiſeth often to fay Prayers. In their Moſques they 
alwa\s burn Lamps, and about the Walls of them, are abundance of kigures, as 
Beaits,Devils Fc. which they adore. They much uſe as a part of their Reli- 
giog corporal purification, bathing themſelves everyday. They arg very in- 
genious, ſubtil, and civil, there being no trade but what they apply themſclves 
unto, and are very expert in'the adulteration of all Commodities. They are 
civil in.their Apparel, but their Children gonaked untill the age of 5 or 6 years, 
and.ax 7,8,9 or 19 yeurnh age they marry them, ſeldom ſtaying uatill the age 
of 12, eſpecially the female ſex, as thiaking.is a great ſhame to hve {o.long un- 
mazxried ; and in their marriages they obſerve ſeveral ceremonies. The Men 
are not only permitted to marry twice, or thrice in caſe of. mortality, but alſo 
it their Wives prove barren ; but the firſt hath,a preeminence as being mother 
of the Family ; their Sons are Heirs to their Fathers Eſtates, but withall they 
muſt maintain the Mother, and take to Wife their Siſters. 

The Bramans or Prieſts are of great authority, and highly reſpected a- 
monegſt them,inſomuch that the Benzazs will hardly engage themſelves in any 
matter of concerament, without the advice-and approbation of them. Theſe 
Prieſts beſides their expounding the myſteries of their Religion according to 
their fancies ( which ſoon take. unpreſſion in, the minds of theſe ſuperſtitious 

ple ). have anoveriight ob ka np where. Children have their education. 
When the men arc to.go a journy(they-deſire tha Braman to have a care oftheir 
Wives, untill they. return, and,ta ſupply their places ; anather. cuſtom: they 
have, that when any are married, the Bride is brought tothe Braman,and he 
is earnclily requeſted to,enjoy the, firſt fruits. of her, without which they think 
the marriage is not bleſt,and for ſo.dging be hatlygifts preſented him according 
to the qualities of the perſons. 
The Zeryjans belieye the tranimigration and immortality of the Soul, thinking 
that 
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that the Soul of « $00d manis departed into the body of a Chicken or a Pigeon, 
that of a wicked or cruel man into a Lion, Tiger or Crocodile, that of a glutton 
into a Swine, that of a crafty man into a Fox, tc. for which reaſon they nei- 
ther eat nor kill any thinf that hath life ; nay they are ſo far from deſtroyin 
them, that on the contrary they will purchaſe them of the Mahometans , and 
ſet them at liberty, and for thoſe that be lame, or ſick, they have Hoſpitals for 
them asin Perf. | 

PF. Albert de Mandelſlo, in his Book of Travels ſaith, that the Bexjans are 
divided among themſelves, into $z principal Sets, beſides an 'infnite number 
of others ; ' thoſe of moſt note as comprehending all the others, are thoſe of 
Samarath, Ceurawath, Biſnow and Goeghy: * 

Beſides the Bexjans there is anotherfort of Pagans whom they call the ' Pay- 


their Religion. 5 , who for the moſt part reſide by the Sea-coaſt , addicting themſelves to 


Its bounds. 


Trades and Commerce ; they believe that there is one God, preſerver of the 
Univerſe, who adts alone and immediately in all things ; but he hath as they 
fancy about 30 ſeveral Servants, towhom he giveth an abſolute power over the 
thingswhich he hath entruſted them with, but withall they are obliged to give 
an account unto him ; and for theſe Servants they have a great veneration , 
who have each their particular charge, as one having the Government of the 
Earth, another of Fruits,another of Beaſts, another of Military affairs:Others 
who have influences on men, ' ſome giving underſtanding, others wealth, Wc, 
Another who takes the poſſeſſion bf the Souls departed ; which” conducts them 
to the Judges where they are examined , and according to their good or evil 
deeds, receive their Sentence, and are carried by the govd or bad Angels, who 
attend the Judges to Paradiſe or Hell, where they think they ſhall abide until 
the end of the world, which will be 1000 years ; after which time, they ſhall 
enter into other Bodies, and lead a better life then they did before, Another 
hath the goverment of Waters , another of Metals, another of Fire, which 
they hold Sacred, &c 

They have no Moſques or publick places for their Devotion ; they have 2 
very great eſteem of their Teachers and Dofors, allowing them a plentiful 
Eſtate. Their Widows are ſuffered to marry a ſecond time, Adultery and 
Fornication they ſeverely puniſh. They are forbidden the cating of any thing 
that hath life. Drunktenneſs they likewiſe ſtrictly p=_ Theſe People are 
much given to Avarice, and circumventing thoſe they deal withal. The Ma- 
homitans er Mogolls that here inhabit are of a good ſtature, have their Hair 
black and flaggy, but are of a clearer Complexion then the other ſort of People 
aforementioned. They habit themſelves ſemething like the Perſians; their 
Garments about their Waiſts,are cloſe to their Bodies, but downwards wide ; 
they uſe Girdles and their Shoos and the Covering of their Head, is much the 
ſame with thoſe of the Turks. And they are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by their 
Glothes, which according to the degree and quality, and the perſon, doth ex. 
ceed in richneſs. They are very civil, ingenious, and.reſerved, yet are expen- 
ſivein their Apparel, Feaſtings, and great lovers of Women. And fo much for 
the Mogolls Countrey. 


The Peninſula of IN D IA without the Ganges. 


"tz Peninſula without the Ganges, is between the Mouths of Indus and 
Canges,and advances from the Eaft of the Great Mogoll,unto the eighth 


degree of 


titude;on this fide the ator, The Oceanor Indian Sea waſhes 


it on three ſides; to wit, the Gulf of Bengala, once Gangetitts Sinus, on the 


Eaſt ; the Gulph of Cambaya, anciently Barigazenus Sinus, and the Sea 
which regards Arabia,on the Weſt ; towards the South, that which regards 
Cy/an on one ſide, and the Maldives on the other, 


We 
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We will divide this Peninſu/ainto four principal parts, which ſhall b& De- 


can, Golconda, Narſmngue or Biſnagar, and Malabar, The three firſt; and 
the greateſt, have each their King ; or if there be more, they depend and hold 
of one alone : The tourth and laſt part, hath likewiſe tormetly been a Kingdom 
alone ; at preſent is many, but which hold one of another. 


DECAN. 
—He Kingdom of D ECAN is waſhed on the Weſt,by the Indian Ocean, 
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Its parts, 


the Gulf of Cambaya. Iris divided into three others, which they call Fingdom of 
Decan, Cunkan and Balaguate ; the two firſt on the Coaſt; Balaguate is Eaſt **** 


ward ofthe other rwo up 1n the Land, and compoſed of Vallies which are bes 

low, and between the Mountains of Gate ; beyond which, are the Kingdoms 

of Golconda and Narſingue or Bijnager. | p 
In the particular Decan, are the Cities of Amedanagar, Chaul, Dabul, Sc! 


In Cunkan are the Cities of V:ſapor, Soliapor, Goa, Paranda, Pagode, Sc: tr, chiet plates 


Likewiſe inBalaguate, L:ſpor, Beder,Doltabad, Hamedanager, Viſapor and Be+ 
der,are the principal Cities, and thoſe where the Dealcan or Idalcan makes his 
reſidence; but none more conſiderable then Gog,though they are fair, well built; 
large, and populous. | 

0a is a City as fair, rich; and of as great Ttaffick as any in the Eaſt ; being 
ſituated in an Iſland of the ſame name, which the Rivers of Mandovs and 
Guari make at their falling into the Sea. Alphonſo Albuquerque took it in the 
year 1510. and ſince the Portagals have eſtabliſhed themſelves ſo powerfully, 
that their Vice-Roy, a B:ſbop, and their Coune:/ for the Eaſt-Indtes have here 
their Reſidence. The Commodit:es found in.this City ( being the Staple of the 
Commodities of this part of the Indies, as alſo of Perſia; Arabia, China, Ar- 
ment, ©c.) are Precious Stones, Gold,Sitver,Pearts,Silk raw and wrought, 
Cotton,of which they make ſeveral Manuf attures; alſo Spices, Druggs, Fruzts; 
Corn, Iron Steel, with divers others which the ſaid Countreys afford, but the 
Natural Commodittes of Goa are not conſiderable. Beſides their great Traffick 


with ſeveral Nations, their Riches and Policy which they obſerve, Vintent Irriches beau” 
Blanc makes account that its Hoſpital is the faireſt,the beſt accommodated and 


ſerved,and the richeſt of any,making it exceed that of the Holy Spirit at Rome, 
and the Inſermerica at Malta, which are the beſt of all Chrifkendow. Theit 
Streets large, their Howſes —— their Palaces and Publick Biiildings 
which are very magnificent : eir Churches are ſtately and. richly adorned ; 
their Windows are beaurified with Mother of Pearl, and Shells of Tortoiſes of 
divers col6urs;which are ingeniouſly cut in neat Works. This City is in compaſs 
above 15 miles, and though it is without Gates or Walls, yet by reaſon of its 
Caftle; Forts, and the ſtrength it receiveth from the Iſland, is a place of great 


ſtrength and force : It hath a great dnd good Haves, which they make their It: frengtt. 


Harbor for their Indian Fleet, by which they command the Seas there abouts. 
The Portugal here live in all manner of delight and pleaſure; and with a pride 
and preſumption ſo great, that the leaſt and moſt begger! — them,take to 
themſelves the titles of Gentlemen of the Houſe and Chamber of the King, 
Kngihts, Eſquires, (Sc. being very highly conceited of themſelves,and exceed» 
ing proud and ſtately,but withal very civil and courteous ; no perſon of quality 
walks the Streets a-foot, but are carried by their Slaves in a Palanguin, or 


ride on Horſes, and the Women ſeldom 60 abroad publickly. Both Sexes are 


extreamly given to Venery, byreaſon of which,the Pox is very frequent among 
them, of which abundance dies : Their Women have an exceſlive love to 
white Men, and will uſe their utternioſt endeavours to enjoy them. The Men 
are ſo jealous of their Wives, that they will ſcarce ſuffer their neareſt Re/ati- 
ons to ſee them, by reaſofi theyare ſo much deſirous of the enjoyment of Men, 
and they ſo much of them. 

[n their _—_ as alſo in the furniture of their Houſes, they are yery coſt- 
ly, The 


omen are here delivered without pain, and not having the = 


F:.Ni I. I A 
of a Midwife, of any one bur her ſelf j and go ſooner is ſhe delivered, but ſhe 

'is about her occaſions, not obſerving the cultom among.us, in keeping tlicir 
Chamber a month together. Moſt of them live to the age of 100 years, and that 
in perfe@ health ; but theſe are not the Poriugals , but are the Natives which 
are Pagans and Benjans. To this City do. reſort Merchants from Arabia, 
_— Armenia, Cambaya, Bengala, Siam, Pegu, China, Java, Malacca, 
and ijrom ſeveral other Countries,it being the Staple of all Indian Commodities. 
In the heart of the City, is a Street, where every morning, from ſeven to nine, 
not only the Merchants meet for the vending and buying of Commodtyes, 
which'are here ſer forth for ſakeg {ike our Fairs ; but allo the Gentry of the Ci- 
ty meet; as well tohear news, as toſarishe their fancies in the fight of the Com- 
moditres : Andbeſides this Sirext, (every Trade hath its particular Street, onc 
Trade not intermixing with another. 

Beſides Goa,the Land of the Ba#des,the Iilles of Salſeite,of Coran,of Divar, 
and ſome other Lands about Goa, are the Porragals : As likewiſe, the City of 
Chas), on'the Coald, where they have a great Trade of $:1& ; and from theſe 

aces they have their proviſion brought them, and that at very calc rates; for 
the Ifland of it felf is ſo barren, that it will ſcarce produce any thung, 

| Deran taken altogether, hatk-one King alone, which they call I#o/can or 
Dialkcan. The Great Mogoll hath taken trom him ſome places in the particu» 
lar Decan, and the Portugals Goa, Chaul, and ſome other places on the Coalt, 
This Prince is yet powerful, at leaſt in regard of the Indians : He hath taken 
Data from the Portwga/s, and ruined it. He once beſieged Chasd,and divers 
times Goa, leading in his Armies near 200000 men. In hoe, he made Peace 
with the Portugals ; the Vice«Roy of the Eaft-Indies for tie Crown of Poriy- 
gal, having always an AmbaſSadorat the Idolcans Court, and the Idolcan ha- 
ring one at Goa with the Vice-Rog,” And though this Prince is fo powerful in 
men, -and ſo well provided with Ammunition, and his Arteitery greater and 
III yet is he become Tributary to the Great Me 

£0 Ek | 

- All the Country is good, fruitful, wateredwith feveral Rivers, hath flore of 
precious Stones, of Lorton and 8:44, of which rhey make divers Manuf at#ures; 
of Pepper, of Fruvts and other Commodittes. 

The inhabitants or Narives of the arePagans,and for the moſt part 

Benjans, but cat any kind of F/eſh, except that of an Ox, Cow, Buffe, Forne or 
Wiltd-Bore. A Swine they abhor, but have a great veneration for a Cory or an 
Ox. Bur as to the manner oftheir life, asin their Marrreages, Interments, 
Purtfications, and other Ceremonies in their Religion ; as allo in their Habits 
and Houſes,which are very mean, their Houſes being made of Straw, and with- 
al. ſmall and low; having no light but what enters in at the door, which is not 
ſo high as a mans Waiſt : In which, their chiefeſt furniture and houſhold-ſtuffs, 
are Mats to lic upon in the night, on which they alfo cat their Meat ; their 
Dijves, Drinking-cups, &c. are made of Fig-leaves , which they daub and 
plaiſter together. In theſe, and the like Ceremonzes and Cuſtoms, they imitate 
the Benjans aforementioned , The reſt of the people which here imhabit, are 
Mahometans and Fews, which here enjoy the freedom of their Religion, bur 
- Subjeas of the King of Portwgad we debits, thoſe of the Englib Pro- 
ants, | 
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it regards towards the Eaſt ahd South, neigtibouring on the Mogolls and the 
ingdom of Bengala, towards the North. It ſtretches 200 Leagues on the 
in length, and near 100 up in the Land in breadth. It yields zo Millions 
of = Revenue, is very well peopled, and its People addicted to all ſorts 
of ManufaQtures. They make Corton Pintado's fo artificially, and with ſach 
lively colours, that it is eſteemed better than $:/&. They build great Ships; 
trade to Mecca, Aquem, Bengala, Pegs, and throughout all the Indres. 


He name of GOLCON DA hath been known but for few-years ; The Kingdom 
nevertheleſs this is a powerful and rich Kingdom ; but which hath been of Golconda; 
confounded with the name of Or:ixa. Iris v the Gulph of Benga/a,which ——__ 


27g 


Theye are in this Eſtate 66 CafHes and Fortreſſes, where the ordinary Gat- Its chief pi4: 
riſons are kept ; and theſe Ca#tes are on inacceſible Rocks , which they call **,2* For- 


Conda. Golconda, which the Perſigns call Hidrabrand, is the chief and refi- 
dence of the King ; it is diſtant from the Port of Muſu/ipatan about 60 Leagues, 
which is a fair City ſeated on an Arm of the Sea; adjoyning to the Kingdom of 
Bi ſnagar, and not far from Cape Guadavari, Hath its Air pleaſant, its Soil 
fruitful , of about 5 or 6 Leagues circuit ; nor doth its Kibg yield much 
to the Great Mogol/ in Riches, precious Stones ; in ſtore of Elephants , 
or all ſorts of magnificence, But his Eſtates beirig much leſs, and his People 
boy warlike, conitraineth him to ſend him every year 400000 Pagodes in form 
Tribute. 


This Country moreover hath no of Gold, Silver, ot Copper, ſome it The Coumry 


hath of Iron and Steel, but many of Diamonds and other precrous Stones, fo 


rich in Dia- 
monds and 


rich and abundant, that in 162z the King cauſed it ro be ſhut up, and the labour precious 
to ceaſe, fearing leſt the too great ny Arnr-ro make them neglected; nes 


- Others ſay, for tear it ſhould draw the Great MogoZ into his Eſtates. 
Condapolt ; its chief Fortreſs is ſo great, that in circumference it contains 
fix others; and theſe fix are one above the other , each having Wood, Fruits, 
and Land ſufficient to maintain the Garriſons deſtined for their defence, which 
amount to 12000 Men. Candavars is another Fortreſs, 15 or 16 Leagues from 
i; andchence at certain intervals-rhere are Towers, on which with 
certain Lights + 4 give ſignal of all that paſles in the Country, On-the Sea- 
Coaſt or Gulpl of Senga4la, are ſeated ſeveral Towns, ſome of which ate well 
known by Merchants ; as Guadavars, which gives name to a Cape, on which 
itis ſeated, Vixaopaten, nes , Pulacate, Palhor , Manicapatan; 
Calecote, Caregara; on the Cape $9907, or Das Palmas, Polarin, Contiri« 
patan, and others. The Portugals have a Fortreſiat Maſulipatan, which is 
one of the beſt Ports of the Country ; the City is not walleo, and belongs to 
The Air is every where healthful, the Soil fertil, producing twice or thrice a 
year Grains, Fruits, Sc. almoſt all different from ours. Their Seaſons are 
diſtinguiſhed in three manners ; they have very great heats int Maveh, April, 
May, and June ; and that is their Summer. Much Rain in July, Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and Oftober ; and that is their Autumn. Freſh Weather,or little heat 
in November, December, January, and February, which is their Spring : For 
Winter they have none, One of their ptincipal Revenues comes from Salt, 
which alone yields 1 800000 Pagodes, or ſo many Crowns. Their ottier Re« 
venues are drawn from ſeveral athins; amongſt the reſt Diamonds, of 
which all above 5 Carats belong to the Prince ; nor dare apy keep them or 
pain of death. 
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BISNAGARo NARSINGUYUE. 


Outh of Decan and Golconda are the Eſtates of BISNAGA R other: 
wiſe NAR SI NG TE; theſe two places being the principal ones of the 
Realm. Nar/mgue, not far from the Port of Paleacate, about the midſt of the 
Coaſt of Choromandet : B:ſnagar, towards the Mountains of Gate, and near 
Canara. The whole Eftate is divided into three principal quarters, and theſe 
quarters into 7 Kingdoms, and extends it ſelf on two different parts of the 
bodies Sea, on the Gulph of Ganges or Benga/a, towards the Eaſt; and on 
the Gulph of Indus or Cambaya, towards the Weſt. On this fide, the Coaſt is 
65 Leagues long ; inthe other 250. 

The three principal quarters are called CANARA, BISNAGAR, ard 
CHOROMAN H EL. Canars occupies all the Weſtern Coalt, between 
the Eſtates of Decan and Malabar ; Biſnagar and Choromandet hold all the 
Eaſtern Coaſt : the laſt towards the Coaſt of the Peſcbery,, and Ile of 
Ceylan ; and the firlt towards Golconds, - Canara hath the Kingdoms of Onor 
and Baticala on the Sea, and that of Borſopg farther in, the Land , which 
ſtretches to the Mountains of Gate. Biſnagar hath the Kingdoms'ot Tienlique 
and B:iſnagar ; Choromandel, thoſe of Ghoromandel and Tamuwl. f 

Onor, | Mx and. Gorcopa,are the capital Cities each of their Kingdoms ; 
the two firſt to one, the laſt ſubjzeR to a particular Kiog ; but all Tributaries to 
Biſnagar. Thoſe four on the Eaſt gnd Gulph of Benga/a, are immediately 
ſubject to the King of, B:/nagar, except thatche Portugals hold Maliapur and 
Negapatan. But moreover the Eſtates of the Nazcgues, of Tanjaor, of Gingy, 
and of Madure, are eſteemed to be of Biſnagar, becauſe they make part of u, 
and are-likewiſe at preſent Vaſlals and Tributaries of the King of Biſnagar. 
Formerly. theſe Narcques were only Governours of the Quarters they at pres 
ſent polleſle., theſe Governours reyolting , and each ſciling his Government. 
The Kings of Biſnagax having long made War upon them, to reduce them to 
their duty : They ia the end remained Naicgues, that is, Hereditary Lords, 
and abſolute over thoſe Qyarters, paying ſome Tribute to the Kings of Brſnagar. 

The City of G-#g is elikcermed ane of the greateſt and faireſt of India,in the 
midſt of which is & Fortreſs, and -in, that Fortreſs a Rock: almoſt inacceſſible ; 
they give likewiſe to, this Naicgue the City of Cindambatam, after it Chiita- 
patama; and on the Coaſt of Choromwandet, Coloran, the Princes of Trimidi 
and Satapasca, are lubjeR to him, 73k 

The Nuzicgyue of -Tanjaor hath his Eſtate between thoſe of Gizgs and Ma» 
dure, and near the Port of Ne an,which belongs to che P als, Beſides 
Tanjaer and Caſtax \n the Upland, \the Cities of Tr1minapatan; of Trangabor, 
and of 7riminaves, belong unto him. a: ).24 | Lavy\ 

The, Naicque of Madure, beſides Madure his capital Craps a very fair 
one , holds almoſt all the-Coalt of; the Peſcheria, and: the little Tile of 
near Cey/an, This Coaſt extends from the Cape of Comors unto the of 
Negapaten, viewing in the Ocean'the not far diſtat Iſle of Gey/an:; And'the 
name gf. the Pefgreri hath been given it,by reaſon of the Pearls which they 
Yearly fiſh rhere for about the end of March and the anger April ; and 
this Fiſhing endures coly 15 or 21 days, there being then about 50'or Goobb 
Perſons fmoptoyed exher tohſh;,or to the Fiſhermens Veſlels from trouble. 
Theſe 7444s are expoſed to ſale ia Zaly, Jugaſt;and e., Twtucori/and 
Managcer,arethe bell Cinies ofthis whichis of 75 length,where 
there.1-about 25 Cities The people pt Paraug are mixed along the Coaſt,and 
live in.ſome form of-a/Kepublick, paying ſome ſe to the Aaicque of Maxure ; 
and-theſe. are theythan dh forthe earls : this fiſhing being all the riches of 
the Country,which of it ſelf is neither fertil nor pleaſant, but Iy and fcorched, 

Yet 15 the King of B:ſnagar very powerful, formerly marching againſt the 
Idalcan,it hath been accounted that he had in his Army 4@o00 Horſe, 700000 
Foyt; and 700 Elephants. ;. His chief City is Biſnagar or Viſnagar, a City 
very beautiful, feated in a temperate Air, and by reaſon of the fertility of the 
Country 
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Country about it,; which brings forth ſundry Commodities natutally,befides the 

* induſtry and ingeavity of the [nhabitants in ſeveral Manufactures ; but eſpeci 

ally in-their fine Corron-Linnen, which they make of divers' colours, and inter- 

woved with ſeveral ſorts of Loow-works and flawwers, which are clieemed 'ber- 

ter than S:/4. Alſo the goodneſs of its Haven, hath made-it'a place of as great 

Commeree as any City on the'Coaſt of Chorowande!; though at a As teeth 

the Eng/sſb have ſettled a FaQtory (both for the providing and lading hence the Fadtory ar 

Commodities of the Country,) more by reaſon of its ſcituation, than for the A##@taor. 
ſs of place, it being of no beauty hor n—_— its Houſes: being 

low and ill built , and its Streets not many, and thoſe that are, narrow and ill 

contrived ; bur above all it is ſeated in a n Soil, by reafon of the extraor- 

dinary Heat, which here a from March to July; then from July to Nos 

vember, the great Rains and Wirids, which reign continually , ſo that their 

Temperate weather is but from November to March. 

Vincent le Blaze faith, That the City of Brſnagar is able to ſet forth 100000 
Horſe ; next to it Narfingue, on-the.fide of a little Hill rowards the Sea ; Tripi- 
ty, not far from Ghandegry ;, and Cangevaran, not far from Maliapor, or Sr. 

Thomas Trivaler, is famous for the great number of its Idols. CGrangapatan 

is between Chan and Mangalor, which is on' the Coaſt of Canara : the 

Fortreſs of Velluy, berween Chandegry and Nar/argue, wis the Kings Court in 

1609. All the Country is healthful, rich, and fertil in Corz and Fruits, breeding The fertilicy, 
ſtore of Cattel and Fowl ; arid Diamonds are found in the Mountains of Gate, QF 
near C; mn and in other uantity of Amethyis and white Saphirs, Couuy. 
They have all forts of Beaffs, both rame and wild : their E/zphants are docil, 

their IS ITE and well diſpoſed, but not couragious. The Pepper of 

Onor is the moſt weighty and the beſt of all theſe quarters : the Pox- 

tugals lade from thence 7 or $000 Quintals a year. Baticala, a Port of Rite 

of ſeveral ſorts,different both in price and goodneſs ; the b/ac# Rice is eſteem- 

ed more healthful, and better than the wh:re. 

Between Peleagate and Nav fingue,there is an obſcure and deep Valley full of 
Trees, which till water like thoſe in the Iſle of Ferry in the Canaries : 
near this Valley there is abundance of Sugars, whoſe Canes preſt ſerve to feed 
Beaſts, among which Hogs moſt delight in them,which makes them contract a 
ſavour rather of Sugar than Salt; yerare they worth little. 

Some give the King of Nar/imgue but 10 or 1200 4. Sterling of yearly Re The ference 
venue, whereas others report him to have 1oor 12 Millions of Go/d yearly, * ** ing 
which is moſt likely, He entertains ordinarily goo00 Naires, 20000 Horſes ; 
and for the ſervice of his Houſe 12 or 15000 Perſons, 1000 Horſes, and 800 
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In10ſt all the People are Idolaters,forme Mahwmetans,and 4 few Catholicks. trs Feogte. 
The Jeſuites have'two reſidences, one at Chandegry, and the other at Ve1lar, 
to no ſmall benefrt. Amongſt the Cuſtoms of theſe Barbarians,they have the 
inhviman cuſtom for the Women to burn theinſelves with the Corps of their 
deceaſed Husbands. Texerafaith, that the Naique of Madwre deceafing in his 

time, his 400 Wives and Concabite, caſt themſelves into the ſame Fire, and 


M—_ themſelves with the Kings :Thete was 375 burnt with — of 
4wjdov, in the year 1600, and a3 many or more with the laſt Nargue of Gings, 


As for the form/and cuſtom 6hſeryed in the burning of theſe ſilly wrerches, ,_....._ 
I ſhall borrow from Sift Tho. Heybert,as he hath it in his book of Travels, Þ.46%. men burn 
where he faith, 'rhat the Hwobiid being dead 'the Wife pop why for themſelves 
ber Funeral, habitirig her ſelf-in'trz t Dawn; her Noſe, Ears, avd'Fin- gi. te 
ers the adorns Precious Stones, We. Biirher Legs, Thighs and Artis ihe deceated 


is, | which they hold ag" fſotis* of Love! !'i otic Huband. 
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and-the Carcsfs of: her dead Husbandr,' whonty the lonfetl ts be with/n©/4. | 
fium; being as it were'like a hot«headed Lover; tramſported wizh joy; takes 
leave of: her Friends and Relations, and: jumps-into ther flame; in which the: 
of her Husbdnd was firſt pur; which foon waites in 'Alhes3 duting Which 
tice:they-have ſeveral ſorts of Muſick : and xomake the Ceremony the better, 
their Branchman exhorts them got to quit their Husbands,caſting ſtoreof ſewers 
Wood and Ort itito the fire, ro; take: away the Þ ons ſimell;/ and' this Law 
was made, becauſe the Women did frequently. po their Husbands upon 
any diſcontent, and ſo took athers : but as ran a lays, thisis only a'Caſtom 
for their Nobles and Priefts, it being prohibited to rhe meaner People. A Cu- 
ſtom,:Þ think, dean; was to be detired by by any and befides this Heathimi/h 
Cuſtom, they have ſeveral _ as bad and Idolatrous; Szian having here dif. 
played his Banner of Impiery, being a Pcapte writhe -moib part averſe.to Law 
and Morality. Likewiſe the Cuſtom whictr Rage obſerve-in-their Marriages is 
as travge ; for the Br anchman, _— a Gov uintth@ Manand Woman, go toge- 
ther tothe Water-fide,where the Pricſt _ he:hath minteted athort Prayer) 
joyns their hands to the Cows Tai); haring poyees) upoh'them hallowed 
O21, he forceth the Gow into the River, continneth -2 a6 ora 
and. being come out they unty.theny ; and this they hold:-fors folemn 
and facred for ever, the Cow being acreature which bychem.is highly efremed 
FOEe and reyerenced, 
tiic toaſt of  -Ambog the places which are 0n the Coaſt & Choronanel, N mhtuas 5 rg , 
chromandel, Maleapur, belong to the Portagats, and; formerly _— Sw 
nd ics Trade. ,,.;/had-all the Traffick ;. now rhe Hollander's hold G Gia cttie Engliſh the 
Fort+$/,George, called by the Indiass Satygpatiny and \botti have their Fa- 
ors throughout the Coalt. Megdpatai isgredr of Trade; though ſeated in an 
ughealthful Climate; . uttering many -valuable-Merchandizes': _ ather 
; tsce tw quantity fufficient Sy ha their Neighbours. | Mal? I. but 
well known Town on this Coaſt, as the place axthere-thofe of rhe Colm be- 
lieve that St. Thamas was Martyred and incerrig; and theze were many Chr; 
#14aus who called it St.Thomigy p when the! - ra enered the Tadies ; — 
are ſtill a conſiderable body,and may eafily\be return td true Chriſtig 
[The old Ciry is ruined; the new: was: ws rebuilt bythe Portwgait, where t 
Chapel dedicated to $t.Thomas ; and its DE into a RR underche 
er HY Goa. 1 Or! | 
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' and Calecoulanare between Couchin and Coulan; and he of Travancor, be- 
tween Cou/anand Cape Comorin, near which the Country is not ſo good as the 
reſt of Malabar.  ' = : A\ FILL 

In the Hligh-lands are thoſe of Cota near Cananor, of Auriola, of Cottagan, 
of Bipur, of Coucuran, of Panur, and of (urigaz above Calicut, Tanuy and 
Crangavor ; Thojeot Muterte,”of Marta; and Batimena, towards Cochin : 
loathe ntainsare thoſe of Mangarr, of Paru, of Pimienta, of Changa- 
nat, of Trrvitar, of Panapell;,ot Angamale' (where there wares Avdiibes 
of Chraſtrans of St. Thomas, zeduced to' a 'Biſboprick ; \and transferred to 
Cringavir :) twookthe Ticantuges, of Phtthali, of Caranaretto, *ndothers; 
Fhe peaple called Aaledus, andrhoſe ofthe Mountains Pande live in the form 
of -2 Republick. Cotate, near Cape ds Comovi; is of the Kingdom'ot Travanco, 
and hath good trading, Calicut is eſteemed able to bring more than 100000 men 
imothie + 1chd; Canancy few lefs, Corbin and® Conlan each 50000. They uſe 
lirtle:Cavalry, becauſe the Country islow, moiſt, and divided by many ſtreams, 
Galreut pretends to have ſome —_ over- alt the Kings of Malabar, for 
which-thoſe of Cananor, Cvchin, and:  t& which Travancor is ſometime 
paſt united,ſeem 10 care little:ar preſent,a good part of the reſt ſtill hold for him, 

! Catnanor, beſides whatir poſſetſes in the firm Eand,holds likewiſe ſome Iſlands 
atnong.the Maldrwyes, for ern. 1r—nen one of their Kings againſt his Rebells ; 
he policfies for the fame reafon the'Ifle of Malicut, 35 or-4o Leagues to the 
Narthward of the Maizzues : and the five-Ifles: of D:.avandoros, likewiſe 30 
Leagues North from Malicut. All theſe Ifles are ſmall, Malicut of only 4 
Leagues circumference,the others each 6 or 7 : they are more healthful than the 
Maldives, their Inhabitants rich, and trade to the Continent, to Ma/abar,and 
to the Maldives, and elſewhere. 

Cochin hath gained ſome reputation ſince it allied it ſelf with the Portugals, 
by-whaſe meass ivis freed fromrths tribute it ought to the King of Calzcut, and 
hath drawn to its Eſtates the greateſt trade of all Ma/abar; and the: City is fo 
increaſed; thativ is nor now infortoyroCalireud.” | 
' Andin all theſe Kingdoms aforemitntioned;containedin(and along the Coaſts 
of '3\Matabar, there are ſeveral good; large, and well built Cities, being well 
inhabited, rich, 2nd of a conſiderable trade ; but thoſe 'of moſt note in the ſaid 
Kingdoms are called by the fame names, as that in Calicut, Calicut; that in'Ca+ 
panor;” Cananor,' Kd. 
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.,"Fhe Original Inhabitants of Malabar, 'are divided into Bramens, Nayyes, The Natives 
and People. The Bramens are the Prieftt, Sacrificers.to Idols 5 ſore addict dlohabirans 


themſdves to rms with the Naywes, others to trade ; but- to! wliatſoever vo- 
cativncthey apply theinſelves, they have @ particular manner of living. The 
Aayr iced themſelves $0:A-ms: The People meddle only with 
labour, ManufaQtures, 'Fiſhingz'@&a and are like Slaves.  * | 
-1Refids the Natives, thererare many Strangers, who liv& only on the: Coaſt, 
snd tlicſy.are called! Malabares; ' whence the name is communicated to the 
Country, Theſe Aalabaresare' Mahumetans, whereas the others are Pagans, 
bad very" Superſlitibus, worſhipping an doi ſeated on'a Brazen Throne, and 
Croiwned, but af a tiorrid form, c to fright one ;' and unto this 1zo/, be- 
ſides:their; Re/igious Ceremonies they —_— Virginity of all their Daugh- 
tersbefare:thay:are married; or offeto their Priefty. - This Tdol having: inthe 
| nA utts;:a ſharn bodkia of: Gold or Silver faſtged; on which the 
rideas fordibly\fety.which by-reaſon. of the OTce 
bloc tocome- ;\agd if,' thigh by her Husband, ihe proves with Child the firſt 
year, :they believethis:1Zo/ got it,.- which they-highly eſteem ; but by reaſon of 
the pain;:the Prix@oby en yy then firſt, doch quit them from the other; out 
of whi Sl EI larry at 100r 17 years-of age; 
they are black; and well: limbed z they wear their Hair long, and curl'd 
abous their "they gonaktd; havidg only a doth about their middle 
td hide: theit nakedneſs;whichrhadgs down to:their knees ;'they are treacheraus, 
Re penibeed been ſorne Jews ,and fince the Partugals 
hauefet footingimany Chrsſ{tavry beſides thofe which they call of 'St. Thomas z 
theſabring of the Mountains, and thoſe of the Coaſt. The 


of Malabar. 


ſharfmeſs forceth great ſtore of” 
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The Peninſula of INDIA, within the GANG ES. 


HE Peninſula of India, which is beyond or within the Ganges, is our 
third and laſt part of the Aſatique, or Eaft-Indies. We will give unto 
it all that reſts of I#4:4 unto Ching, and bound it on the Eaſt by China, and by 
the Sea of the Philippine lands ; on the South with that Sea, which flows 
amongſt the Iſlands of Soxde ; On the Weſt by the Sea or Gulf of Bengala, 
and by the Eſtates of the Mogol/; and on the-North we will ſtretch it-as tar as 
the Tartars : ſo thatit will take up all Izdia beyond the Ganges, what is poſ- 

ſeſſed by the Mogo// excepted. ty. 
It Kingdoms _ We havein this Peninſula a great number of Kingdoms, which we will con- 
and parts. fider under the three Principal ones ; viz. Pegs, Sian, and Cochinching, Under 
the name of Pegs we will rabge all thoſe Eſtates and Kingdoms which lie upon 
the River, which deſcend fromthe Lake of Chiamay unto Pegs ; under the 
name of San, all the Eſtates and Kingdoms which are: about Sax ; 
and tinder that of Cochinchina, all that is neareſt to and on the Weſt 
Weſt of China, This laſt part is moſt Eaſterly of the three, the ſecond moſt 
Southerly, and the firſt more to the Weſt ; and this hath almoſt all been ſubjze 
- the King of Pegs; the other to the King of Sian, add the laſt was part of 

Ina. - 
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The Kiagdom HE Kingdom of P EG T when in its ſplendor was fo rich and power- 
of Pegs, and ful, that ſome would equal it to Ching. Vincent Blanc ſaith that it con- 
ns parts. Þ tained two Empires, and 26 Kingdoms or Crowned Eſtates ; I believe that the 
two Empires were Peguand Siami, or poſlibly Sian, this havi — 

or tributary to Pegs : and the Kingdoms are avan, Manar, Tangu, May- 

{in, Jangoma, and Brama, whole chief Cities are Pegu, Brema, Canaranc, 

Pangior, Caſſubi, Ava, Boldia, Mandranelle, Tinco, Prom, Dunbacaon, Tole- 

ma, Maon, Arracon, Largaray, Caſſubi, Ledoa, Tipoura, Xara, and Chacomas} 

The greateſt part of theſe Eſtates taken a are rich, and orartal, being 

able to ſet forth to War, ſome 2, ſome z, ſome men. They have in ma- 

ny places Mines of, Gold, S$:hver, and Frecions Stones, befides Grains, Fratts, 

Berbs, Fowl,and Beaſts which are here{found excellent. The Kingdoms of Tax- 

gu and of Bramaare the moſt powerful ; fince this hath ſometime ſeized, . and 

the other with that of Arracan ruined the Eſtates of Pega. ' 

was and its Bram belides its Mines of precious Stones, hath Benjamin, India-Lake,and 
fertility, and certain Herbs, from which they take S;z/+ ; they make divers Manufatteres, 
ctuct places. rarticularly Caps much eſteemed. Avaabounds in all ſorts of Vitals, hath 
divers Metals, Musk,and Rabies. Canelan hath the fineſt Rubres, Saphires and 

other Stones. Prom hath Lacqueand Lead, Tinco fetches many Merchan> 

dizes from China. Vincent Blanc eſteems the City of Canarana as rich and mag- 
nificent 8s any in India; he places it between the Riversof Jrama, and of: Cay+ 

Foie or Pegu, giving it four Leagues Circuit, and making it M is of 

the Kingdom of pecan which is likewiſe-called Canaraxa.' This Country 

hath Tw-queſſes, and Emarghls the faireſt of all the Eaſt, 'Caſſub: is ina Plain, 

bounded with high Hills, frenrwhence deſcend many ſtreams, which water the 

Plain, where there are excellent Fruits, a the reſt Pomegrapates the 

largeſt and beſt of Indra, excellent.Raiſfes nd Minna, which muſt begathered 

betore Sun-riſe,. which clſe diſpatches ix. _ Their Mountains are filled with ſa- 

vage Beaſts, whete'they get the Shing and Furs of Ermines and Sables of di- 

vers forts, all yery exquiſite.  i'The : of. arc fair; and white; the 

Women excceding beautiful, andthe "I : Theyi:have Mines of Gol, 

S$iteer, and Diamonds ; their King keeps ordinarily 5o000Horſe, ET 
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phants, and paies his tribute to the King of 'Pegs in Horſes, which are very ex- 

cellent. Their Forefts have many Wild Beaſts ; among the reſt, that which 

gives the Bezozr. The lnhabitants of Bol/dia are eitecmed tre moſt honeſt 

and civil of all caeſe quarters : So ghat they cannot bur be people of Trade ; and 

indeed all theſe Kingdoms have divers Commodities which\make them rich, 

The Kingdom of Pegs, which hath commanded, and had for Subjes or Tri- rurexceeding 
butaries almoſt all theſe Eſtates, and likewiſe others towards S:an, and Say it i in Gold, 
ſelf,cannot bur be yp ns, rich and powerful. And truly,Gold, S1lver Pe arls, Ser a i Pre 
and Precious Stones, have been as common in the Courts of the Kings of Pegs, 
as if all the Orzent had brought all its Riches thither. The Floors of Burldings, 
the Moveadles, and the Veſſels, with which they ſerved themſelves for diver- 
t.ſement, were ſo inriched within and without, with Gold and Azure. that it is 
not imaginable, if we did not know this to be the Aurea Reg:o,and likewiſe the 
Argeutea Regio of Ftolomy ; Yet this muſt be believed to have been long ſince ; 
but however, that it is at preſent the richeſt Country of all the Indies : And for 
the ſame reaſon, one of the beſt peopled, and moſt powerful, 

This Country, by reaſon of the overflowing of the River Pegu, which runs te feriiiry 
through the Kingdom, makes it become exceeding fruitful, and of a fat and rich and Comme- 
ſoyl ; ſo that it produceth great abundance of Grains, Fruits, atid other pro- —_ 
duds of the Earth in great plenty, Alſo Beaſts, Fowl, and Fifh, great ſtore of 
Civet-Cats, from whom they take Grver, Lacque, which is made by Ants ( as 
Bees make Wax with us ) Gold, Sitver,Precrious Stones, Drugs, Spices, Lead, 

Sugar, $c, This Kingdom bath plenty of good Towns and Cities, its Metro; The Ciry of 
01s bearing.the name of the Kingdom. It is divided into the O/4 and the New 7:2, the chicf 
the one and the other together make a Square; .being encompaſſed with a We ckrte, 
ſtrong Wall, and a great Ditch well fortified, baving on eacli fide five Gates, 
beſides many Twrrets richly beautified. It is large, ſtrong, rich, . and ſtately ; 
the King and his Nobility and Courtzers takes yp the New City, which is ſepa- 
rated from the O/d by a Wall and Ditch well watered ; in which are kept many 
Crocodils for the watching the place by night : The Wa# heth ſeveral Gates 
on 411 ſides, for the convenience ot the people to paſs in and out,, . The Streets 
are very fair, ſtraight, and ſo broad, that fifteen men may ride a-breaſt on both 
ſides. - The Howſes- well built, having'before every door Palm-!rees, which are 
ſet, not only to make a pleaſant ſhow, but - alſp to keep the Pallengers from the 
heat of the Swn, which is very great. wy | 2 
- The Palace Royal is ſeared in the midſt of. the. City,” having its particylar 716 pgace 
Wall, Moat, and other Fortifications ;. the alace being very ſtately and large, Royal. 
the greateſt part of the Bu:/dings being ſuſtained by Pillprs of Fer, and all the 
Stones ſo ſhining, that thoſe which ere withaut, repreſent the Neighbouring 
Gardeys and Foreſts'; and thoſe which are within the Paved Chambers, other 
Rooms, and the Celings above; ſo well, that one ſeererh towatk, on Gold and 
Azure: Nor deththis/his ſtately PaJace- exceed his Magnificence and Potn 
without which be js never ſo much 35 ſeen. The-Q/d Cry. is inhabited anly 
by: Merchants, Artzficers, and Sea-men, where there is, great, tore of Ware, 
houſes ſtrengly builtot Brick to prevent fire (which the City is much ſubzec 
unto, ) in! which the Merchants keep their Goods, And for.the better encreaſe 
ob Trade, the King doth conſtitute Light Brokerg, whoſe Offices are to look 
after and ſell the Goods,as well of (rangers, a5 the. Inhabitants y givinga very 
Juſt account thereof : For which, they are allowed two pence per Centr: The like 
isobſcrved in the buying of Commodeiies. Ard theſe Brokers by their places, 
are obliged to ts rapgers ox Merchants with a Howſe,and orders certain 
Moa:dcof.the City togato him} that;tout.of them. he may, make his choice; 
which done, he contredts with hes friends to paythem a certain ſum fortheufa 
of her, as they can 3gree; which is not great; and.qbis Maz4 ſeryettr him as hy 
Servant by day; doang, what be commendeth ; ang 25 his Hife by night : Ag 
at the'expiration of -thegerm 6 We 2v) he legveth her ; and. the goeth toher 
Friends without any.difgreet'atialh Fd People axe of 2 mean fiature, nimble The peopte, 
and ſtroog,-gredt loyergcaf Wanituy, which-rakevthem from warlike affairs,q in cir Habie 
which theytdre not very experts Them 4eds4 is but mean,comentipg theme! as 
| or 
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for the moſt part, with a piece of Linnen to cover their nakedneſs ; they ail 
black their Teerh, becauſe rhey ſay Dogs teeth are white. They are generally 
Their belief. all Pagans, and believe that God hath under him ſeveral other Gods ; that he is 
the Author of all good which arriveth to mankind : But he leaverh all evils 
which belong to man, to the Dew! ; by reaſon of which, _ ſo much adore 
and fear him, leſt he ſhould hurt them ; which God, being , they fay, will 
hot, Their Devotion they perform on Mundays, their Prieſts going about with 
Tin-baſons, raking a noiſe to waken the People, and inviting them to their de- 
votions,in whica they chiefly exhort them to Morality,as to avoid Theft, Adul- 
tery, Murder, &c. and to love Vertue. They have a great cſteem for their 
Prieſts, who live a very ſolitary and exemplary lite. They have Five principal 
Feaſts whichthey obſerve very ſtrictly, ceremoniouſly,and with great ſtate and 
Marriage rot pomp- They that Marry buy their Wives of their Parents ; and when he is 
kept during weary of her, he may ſend her home,but muſt loſe the Money he paid for her : 
hor. But it ſhe leave him,as ſhe may do,then he may receive the Money paid for her. 


SIAN or STAM. 
Kingdom of He Kingdom of STAN, and thoſe Eſtates, which we will comprehend 
Sias, its parts. under the name of San, are tothe North of Pegu.. We may conſider 


them in two principal parts; of which, one ſhall retain the name of San, and 
the other that of Malacca. This latter is a Peninſula, which extends it ſelf 
from the firſt degree of Latitude, unto the 11 or 12 ; from whence the firſt ad- 
vances it ſelf into the Main Land, unto the 19 or 20 degree on 'this fide the 
Equator. They reach then each 250, and together 4 or 500 Leagues from 
South to North. But the Peninſula of Malacca is very- ſtreight, not being 
above 10 or 12 Leagues broad in the Iſ/bmus, which ſeparates it from Sian; in 
other placcs 20, 30, 40, and ſometimes 80. Say is almoſt of an equal length 
andSreadth. * 

Under che name of S;an, ſeparated from the Peninſula of Malarca,we com- 
prehend the Kingdoms of $;an, Mariaban, Fangoma, and Camboya; under the 
name of Malacca, thoſe of Tanacerin, Tuncalaon, Singora, Queda, Pera, Pa- 
tane, Pan, Malacca, Thor, and others, as in the Geographical Table. 

The chief The Kingdom of $:an, eſpecially fo called, hath ſeveral Cities of note, viz. 
places of the Firſt, O4:aa which ſome call S;an; the Metropolis being a City of a large ex- 
parnculat 94 tent, a place of ſo great ſtrength,that in 1567. they ſtoutly defended themſelves 
againſt an Army of 1450060 hghring Men, which the King of Pegs broughe 
againſt them, for 'twenty Months together : By reaſon of which, together with 
ſeveral other mutations that have ſince ha amongſt them, the- City hath 
been much eclipſed of its former beauty, ſplendor, and riches ; yet by reaſon of 
17ts commodious ſcituation on the River Menam, is ſtill a place of great Trade 
and Commerce, is rich, and populous, The Houſes are built very high, by reaſon 
of the annual overflowing of this River about the Month of March : $0 that it 
covereth the Earth for about 126 Miles in compaſs ; which renders theſe Coun- 
eries very fruitful, as the Vie doth Egypr. During this Inundation, Its Inhabi- 
rants retire to the 74 Rooms of their Houſes ; and toevery Houſe therovs 
a Boat, or other Velſel belonging ; by which means,they negotiate their affairs, 
until the River returns to her uſual bounds. 
_ - Theprincipal Commodities of this Ciry,or indeed of the Kingdom,are Cotton- 
- _—_—_ Linnens of ſeveral forts, Benjamin, Lacque, of which they make excellent 
Hard Wax; Alſo that coſtly Wood which the Portugals call Palo Dangula,and 
Calamba, which is weighed againſt S$;#ver'and Gold ; for rich Perfumes ; and 
the Wood Sapon, uſed by Dyers ; alſo = es, ſome Drugs, Diamonds, Gold, 
Camphora, Be zar-Stones, Muik, Poreelaine ; nnd laſtly,that excellent W:ne,or 
Diſtilled Liquor, which they call vo af which they make of Cocos or Indian 
Nuts, being of great eſteem over all India, and elſewhere. 

Its other phaces are Banbork, noted for excellent Pepper. Lugor, feated on 
the Sea-ſhore,and Socotay, famous for having a Temple only made of Metal, which 

is 


Irs cxreme. 
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is $0 Spans high,and anſwerable in length and breadth, being adorned with a« 
bundance of Idols, built by one of their Kings at his coming to the Crown, 

The Kingdom of MAR TABA N, towards the Gulph of Bengala; is con- Moteben, its 
riguous to Pegw, to which it hath: been ſubject, -at preſent is to Sian. This moins 
Kingdom hath many Ports frequented for Trade ; for beſides its Grains, Fruits, 

O:ls,and MedscinatHerbs, it is rich in Mines of Gold, Sitver, Iron, Lead, 

Steel, and Copper. It hath Rubies, Lacques,and Benjamin,Sc. And they make 

Veſlels of Earth, which they: call. Martabanes, of which ſome are ſogreat, 
that they hold a Buſhel. This is a kind of Porce/a:n varniſhed with black; and 

wherein they keep Water, Wine, 0:1, and all forts of Liquors ; and for this 

reaſon they are eſteemed in all the Eaſt. 

ZANGO MA, on the confines of —_ and Br ama, hath been ſub- 7engong, and 
je or tributary ſometimes-rovne, and times to another. It hath Go/g, "5 <omm*- 
S$itver, Copper, Mas&,Cotton, of 'which —_—_ ManufaQtures, Pepper, &Sc. 

Its People are moxe addicted ro:Horſe than Foot ſervice. 

CAMBOFA is'the laſt and moſt Southerly part of the Peninſula, which canivje- 
is between the Gulphs of S;ax and Cochin-china. The principal Cities are 
Ravecca and Cambaza, of which the Kingdom takes its name, which is under 
the xoth or 11th degree of Latitude, and on the principal and moſt Eaſternly 
branch of the River Menam, which (as it is believed) comes from China; but 
it _ be ſaid from ſome Regions formerly ſubje to, or which were part of 

The People in their Manners and. Cuſtoms reſemble thoſe of San, whole tt People. 
SubjeRs they have been, and wheſe Tributaries bur lately they were. 


Fu 7 Hola 
F the Peninſula of Malacca are divers Kingdorts, which are taken notice Prijsſ«ls 6f 


of in the Geographical Table; which all (except the City of Malacca)are 35 


ikewiſe tributary to that of S;an.Tenaſſerin is a Country of Trade,by reaſon of ditics,gc. 
its Archipelago, which contains ſeveral 1ſands ; and of its If bmus, which facili- 
tates the tranſportation of Merchants from one Sea to another ; and of its 
Ports, which are commodious, -Its other places are Funcalaon, Zueda, Pera, 
and Malacca, all which places afford Nipe of burning Wines, 


THO R. is beyond Cape de Sincapura, and on the utmoſt point of the Pe- bs, Is chief 
ninſula: Its chief City was: taken and ruined by the Portugals in 1603, who Pn ne. 


took from thence 1500 Braſs Cannons. The King of Thor tor revenge beſieged 
Malacca in 1606 with 60000 Men,but was conſtrained fo raiſe his Stege ; there 
are ſome petty Kingswhich are bis Tributaries. Pahang hath Lignum Aquila 
and Gelamba, near to. that.of Cochiym-ching ;- of Camphrre, like to that of Ror- 
neo; Gold, but of a lower all&ythan ours ; Patra Porea, of near as much vers 
rue as the Bezoar op poyſon.; Diamonds, Nutmegs, Mace $Sc. 
 PBATANE within- 

vented by diyers, Nations, particularly by; the Ghjnors , who bring -thither Trade. 
Seoeehaines vers Manufaftures and Inſtruments of Husbandry ; inſtead of 
which:they carryback Timber for Building, Cordage made of Cocos, Rice; and 
divers Strns, fc. The Pepper is excellent, but dearer than at Bantam. Their 
Sarey-Boura; thavis,thematrerof Swallows Nefts, which we ſhall ſpeak of 
in Gieburchina, is much; ons after. The Soil is good, producing Fruit 


ev in the: year. -Theixi Hens, Ducks, and Geeſe, often lay Eggs 
phi Lqrvwy ( Aft infaite autober of Fowl they have white Hons - 
and Tore of: various eolourilike F aroguetoes. * SOLES IE 


be calied alfoby, F ata, and makes part of. that of Sian ; Patane and Ligor 
towards the: two. ends;- S:ngoraiand Brodelong in the midſt, and attlic bots 
rom of this ; andtheſe two laſt are head Cities of Provinces (others'call 
thet/Kingdoms )' uader Sian; i the 1wo firſt! Kingdoms are tributary to-S:en ; 
They bave nothing particular above rx to which they are. all __— 

0 The 


tew years: 1s grown famous , the Kingdom being fre> >; and is 


- Parone, Singora, Bredelongcand Zigor, are 0n-the fame Gulph , whichimay © "yl, 
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The Ciry of 
Patant, and ts 
Trade. 


The City of 
Malarca, and 
irs Trade. 


I'N' DIVA. 


The chuck City of Patane takes its name from its Kingdom fo called, ſcated on 
the Sea-lide betwixt Malaccaand Siam. Its Houſes are well and handſomly 
built, either of T:mber or Canes. The Palace" Royal is encompalied with a 
Palliſado, and its Moſques are made of Brick, Thus City (as-alſo the whole 
Kingdom )is very populous, and enjoying a good Trade. Its People are inclined 
toa Swarthy brown complexion, well proportioned, ingenious, uſing Arts, e- 
ſpecially Navigation ; but above all, great lovers of Womez, The Country 
affordeth moſt of the Indian Commodities, by.rezſon of which it hath a good 
Trade. Malacca, a City and Kingdom, is at: preſent the moſt famous of all 
thoſe which of the Pex:nſula we bave comprehended under the name of Ma- 
lacca: It hath been ſubjeQto the King of IJ;arn. A particular King had made 
himſelf Maſter of it, before that the Portugals entred the Indies ; the Coun- 
try remaining ſtill to the Kings of Sian. That which hath made this City 
great, rich, and powerful, (though-the Air be-unhealthful, and rhe Soil almoſt 
barren) is the advantage of its ſcituation, being ſeated on.che River &aſa, 
which 1s about 3 Leagues broad, and in the center of the firm Land, and of all 
the Iſlands of the Eaft Indies, commanding a Streight,which is the Key which 
makes it the Staple of all the Indian and CEima ities; by reaſon of 
which it is a place of great Traffick,and very populous, containing about 12000 
Families, befides Strangers. Its Houſes are low, and not over curiouſly builr, 
and the Streets narrow ; the City is. about 2 miles in length, .and of half the 


breadth, being a place of good ſtrength, and defended by a ſtrong Wall and 


Arbor triftas,h 
great ratity. 


le of 
ar, their ha- 


. 


Their Arms. 


The Kings of 
Sian abſolute 


Caſtle; is watered by the River Gaza, and the yo eaſure is 
the Buzzar. Betore, and nigh eo this Gn, are the Iſlands by the als 
h 


called 1/ha de Naos, and Ilha de Pedra. e uſance of divers Nations of the 


Indies hath ſo faſhioned the Malayors Language, that it is the beſt and moſt 


elegant of all others. 

Among the Rarities of Ma/acca,or rather among the wonders of the World, 
may be counted Arbor triftis, or the Sad Tree, which bears Flowers only aft& 
Sun ſer, and ſheds them fo ſoon as the Sun riſes, and this it doth every: Night 
throughout the whole year. Theſe Flowers are almoſt like to (but fairer and 


more odoriferous than) Orange Flowers. Some of theſe Trees have been 
tranſported and brought as far as Goa, and ſome other. places of the Indzes ; 
but no care could ever preſerve them uato Europe. 

The Provinces of this Kingdom of STAN are very populous , eſpecially 
thoſe which have the benefit of the Sea or navigable Rivers; but inhablred 
by different People, but for the moſt part well proportioned, of a Swarrhy 
complexion; more addied to Verws than Mars ; ingenious, but lazy,  uncon- 
ſtant, and deccivers. | "Their habir'isz painted Cloth, which they wear abour 
their middle, and hangeth down to'their knees ; befides which the Men wear 
ſhort Shirts, and the Women cover their Breaſts with a piece of Linnen, which 
they tie about their Necks, all obſerving one 'fafflion ; rhe Perſons of Quality 
being only known by their attendance, Their Afsrr ages," Burials, and other 
Ceremomes, are much the ſame as thoſe aforeſaid; they bring up th&#\Chil- 
dren very well, inftruting them in Arts : by which, avodrding to their-abili- 
ties; they are advanced to preferment. In their Punithm neo ſevere 
and different, according to the nature of the crime. + His Ariny doth -conliſt- of 
his own Subjeds in the nature of bur Trained Bands, whichate to\berea 
upon all .occafions, and not of a ſtanding Army. Their Airaa are Bowy'w 
Arrops; $words, Pikrs and Buckley s 5 they iyrano /beufary their hÞyſe 
—_g_ their chief Rrength conſiſting ood os tr not yo. 

Kings of S;anare eſteemed abſolure- Monarchs ini 


king and breaking Laws as' they pleaſe ;-i Taxes: tay their\ ; 
ern, onde Snin and Rites obs Bhaterf iafo ob tack 0 GoN- 
rrarylo their minds ; make War arid Peace us often as they pleaſe,” Theſe and 
the like actions he doth of himſelf , without cooſenc of any j :yorvhe 
hath a Council, which are his Nobles, of whom he will hear their Opiot- 
ons 4nd" Advice, bur a& as beſt pleaſeth him.” - He hath bur one/Wite), 
who'bears the title of a Queen, 'but hath many Concubines, In —_ 
an 
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and Attendance he is very magnificent and lately, not Nirring abroad without 
great pomp; by reafon of whuch, as alſo through! lis auſterity, he hath; great 
veneration ſhewed him. His Revenue is, very,great ; he beltoweth his Ho- 
nour or Preferment on thoſe who beſt pleaſe him, not regardin Birth and Edu- 
cation, it being not hereditary... ' For the adminiſtration of Jultice, moſt Cities 
have their Juriſdictions and Judges. 

This great Kingdom is not.in all places alike ; for in ſome parts it is covered 
with Wood, in others Mountainous,, and to- the Sea-fide,, Marſhy, Flat, and 
Fertil, affording divers and rich Commodities, as aforementioned ; and being 
ee ag furniſhed with Rivers, Bays, and Harbours, ior the conpeniensy'e of 
Gd 


COCHINCHINA, EUNQING:.. 


Efteem under the Name of COCHIN-CHINA taken in general, al Cochin-china, 
thar lies to-the Eaſtward of the Kingdoms. of Camboja., Stan , *Pegu,, atid 529un4s and 
Ava, Bc, to the Weſtward of China, and the Gulph of " Cachin-china ; and 
which is waſhed on the Sourh with the Oriental Ocean, 'and* bounded” on the 
North by thoſe high Mountains which limit Tortary ; extehding it ſelf from 
the gh degree of Latitude on this fide the Equator , unto the 34th or. 35th 
rowards the North, which make more than 6009 Leagues; te breadr:s not | 
being above rhe 8h or 20th part of its length, 

The name of Cochin-china, according to ſome, ſignifies We/f China : t the - Nev why 
Narives of the Country call it Onam or Anam, that is,rhe Occidental 
and this Extends to the view of China, of which it was once part, an who or 
L angizage, Manners, Cuſtoms, Gouernment, Religion, and Jv, Cererto 
they yet p__ (which having accaſion to creat of in China, a more & Waves 
nicnt, tor brevities ſake I omit them here , referring the Reader ro rhe” de- 
ſcription of China,) But theſe Quarters beiog retired from the ſubj-Qion of 
the Chinors above $00 years ago, were alittle after as eaſily diyided into'divers 
Eſtares. The name of Cochin-china being kept in the molt Sourherd parts ; 
that of Tunquin having taken the middle and more Northeraly parts , paſſing 
under the name of the People called Lays , the Kingdom of Crocangue, the 
People Gueyes, Timocoves,} 6 who have in part taken and received the man- 
ners and barbarouſneſs of the Tart, zrs, their Neighbours. 

Cochin-china likewiſe is divided into Chiampaa, and Cochin-chinga : = Irs parts and 
2a, between Camboja and Cochin-china, re ards' the Iles of © Songe't $5: hs FT 
the South ; the Philippines towards the Eaſt, and touches on Thy Wi ro the 
North, Its vrintipal Ci ity bears the ſame name, according to mo ors 
but according to others, Pulocacein.,” It hath nothing whic {ee conity In th 
Cochin-china, and therefore we ſhall ſay no mote. 

Cochin=c hina particularly tken, is better kriown than af rtie' neighbo ing 
Countries, becauſe it is wholly upon the Sea , having 150 Eeapues of "Coaſt, 
and not above 40 or 50 in breadth, between the Mountains'of Xewors (a 
barous Pedple)and. the Sea, Its ha Peonincns are SeFeoding from bro: L 
petri epi: 5-4 Siva, Un to or P bis, _ Ranvay. "THe two 
mo Fete oy 1-76 6 the | lat touch on the Kingdom of has 4-6 Kt 

makes bis © no error in the Province e of Sinuta, orat Cage: | 
Gon, ior the =; nor Br dim nb WINCES.. , | 

All the Country is hs in'Rice, Wits, and Herb, breed Irs fertiliry, 
many Fowls and an the Sea ww yk Kia s; " It produces Cinmiti | m——— 
Pepper, Lignum 4quile, Calamba, and Benjamin. Its temperature, is y yew and people. 
he the Es e Torrid Zope ; the Air healthful, and th Soil fo abyg- © 


Aut Inhab ants have ho. kno kndwlddpe My of —_ 
have Gold, Silver, Silt, Partefain , and " 

- e A Bobo ties. A forts of Nations Frequ wt irs Coaſt,” 
reaſon, yh ſp - goodneſs. of its Ports ; 41d becauſe” ey Inhabirants' kl 


nk Liberal, kind to Strangers , and *fairhfol in their, deatings. 
O'o'z- _ \ They 
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They are couragious, and more warlike than thoſe of Tanquzi# or China, hand- 
ling all ſorts of Arms with no ſmall aQtivity. They are Idplaters : Criſt; x 
nity was introduced in 1620, and began to flouriſh ; bur their Kings have of 
late very much perſecuted them. 
Amongſt rhe particularities andrarities of the Country , we muſt place the 
Lutt, an Inundation, which in Autuma covers with its Waters almoſt all the 
Country ; it renews from 15 to 15 days, remaining only 3 days at a rime, ma- 
king the Earth ſo fruitful, that ir brings torth its increaſe twice or thrice n year, 
Their Saroy-Boura, or matter wherewith certain Swallows make their Neſts, 
which after thoſe Birds leave dry and hardned, they gather in great quanriries, 
which being ſteeped and moiſtned in Water, ſerves for Sawce to all forts of 
Meat; and as formerly Manna communicating ſuch a variety of taſte , thar 
it ſeems to be compoſed of Cinnamon , Cloves, Pepper , and other Spices. 
Their Lignum Aquilz and Calamba come from the ſame Tree ; the firſt from 
the Trunk ot a young Tree, the laſt from the Trunk of an old Tree : but this 
laſt is much more eſteemed than the other, both for its odour and vertue; A 
ound of it on the place where it is beaten down is worth 5 Ducats, being 
rought to the Port, 15 or 16; and it tranſported to Jupan, zoo. If ſome 
'ece be found to rake a whole Pillar, it is worth z or 400 Ducats the pound. 
he Lignum Aqui/2 amongſt other things, ſcrves to burn the dead Bodies of 
their Kiogs, Princes, and Prieſts. bm | 
Wood as he Among the Wood they uſe for Buildings, there are two ſorts which they 
vy as Iron, and call uncorruptible, whether in Water or Earth; their Trees they call Thins : 
ſuncstor,ex- £DE Wood of the one 1s near as black as Ebony, the other near the colour of 


cept burnt. Jew. Both the one and the orher taken out of rhe Bark is ſmooth and glib, 


ſo. ſolid and weighty, that it ſinks to the bottom of the Water, and ſerves 
alſo for Anchors tor Ships. They make Pillars , on which they ered their 
Buildings ; and before the time of the Lutrr, they drive Joilts and Planks be- 
tween thoſe Columns, and with Canes and Reeds accommodate divers Apart- 
ments, which they take away in the time of thoſe Inundations, that the Wa- 


ter may rug the freer. 
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*He Kingdom of TUNQT/IN is patt on the Sea, and part on the Maint 
Lt: 41 and; bounds on fs at the botrom of the Gulph of Cochin- 
bounds, ex- ch;ug. there where it divides China from Cochin-china, and hath about 
= 150 Leagues of Coaſt. On the Land it extends it ſelf from tlie feveriteenth 
degree of Latitude, on this fide the Equator, unto the twenty third , which 
are likewiſe 1 go Leagues from North to South : Its breadth being only. about 

100 Leagues from Eait to Weſt. * 

This Ki eo contains Seyen Provinces , of which the three moſt Sou- 
thernly are, Zochin, Gehan, arid Tinhoa; the four moſt Northernly arte, Bera- 
mar, Kedom, Kenam, and Kethay. Bochin touches on Cothin-china, and the 
twp other advance along the Gulph cowards' the North ; amongſt the four 

| laſt, Beramar and Kedun arc towards China, Kenan and Kethay towards the 
The King very People Layer, © The King of Tunguin ordinatily entertains a Militia of 50000 
powertu'* Men, taken from the three Squthefrnly Provinces , and paid » the four, Nor- 


thern,, becauſe theſe laſt lately revolted , and the onfier remained jn_obc- 


Ieechicf Pla» .,. Kecchio is the chief City of the 'Kingdom, where the bing rudy re- 
ces, ſides. . It is not aboye twenty miles in cirtuit, bur hath a ion of Inhabi- 
tants, Some Authors- will have it. called Tanquin, that is, 'the Court of the 
Weſt. and Coat og Rangfon t6ok its name From it. The Land bath, beautiful 
P14ins, and watertd with many great Rivers; Which with the Rains and 
melting of the Snow, which deſcends [rom the Moyntajnsy that ſeparates it 
from the Layes, the Kingdom of Ciocargue, China, and Corhin-china, —__ 
ruit 
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fruitful by their p—_ Y it better and more abundant than Cochins 

china. Yet hath it neither Corn, Vines, dior Olive Trees ; but they gather ii fettiliyatd 
Rice twice a year, of which they make Bread ; they fetch in W7ne, and inſtead 

of O:1 make uſe of the matter taken from Swallows Neſts, of which they 

have no lefs quantity than Cochin-china. They have neither Aſes nor Sheep, 

but many Horſes, hants, and Rhinoterotes, whoſe Fleſh, Skins, Bones, 

Teeth, Nails, and Horns, ſerve for Antidotes againſt Poyſgn ; they have ſo 

much 'Pullain, Pigrons, Turtles, and other Fowl, that they give them almoſt 

for nothing. 

Amonglt their Fruits they have fair Pomgranates , which beyond the ordi- 
nary excellency of that Fruit hath here a particular and delightful Juice. For 
+ they make account, that in the Seaſons there daily goes 10050 Barks out 
of their Ports to Fiſh. The Catholick Religion was ſo introduced here ſome years They embrace 
paſt, that there was eſteemed to be more than 200000 Chriſined Souls, 200 | 

reat Churches, anda great quantity of Chapels and Oratories : there hath 
Nance happened divers changes. In theſe Kingdoms the Portugals have ſeveral 
Towns and Cities, by which they have a great Revenue. 

In the Gulph of S:zas are ſeated ſeveral Iſles, ſome of which are well Iſles ſeared on 
known; as the Iſle of Goeternficos, about 27 Leagues long, and 15 broad, -—— 
ſeared about three or four Leagues from Ligor and Bordelong, in the Penin- 
ſula of Malacca; and between this Ile and the Land of Malacca lieth ſeveral 
ſmall Iſles. Thenext of note are the Iles of Macaria and Panian; then 
the Iles of Cara, which are four in number ; and the Iſles of Coſyn, which are 
three in number ; with ſeveral others of no account. ; 

In the Gulph called the Gulph of Bengala, are likewiſe ſeated ſeveral Iſles ; tfies ſexted is 
the chief of which are the Iſles of Chubeds, Chudube, and Ledoa, of Dos Ale- ——_ _ 
vantados, Aligada, and Durondiva, whoſe chiet place is Sir1aon; the liles x 
of Andemaon, which are 10 in number, two of which are indifferent large ; 
likewiſe the Iſles dos Cocos, dos Caboſes, Tanaſſeri, Tavay, Alta, and Craro, 
which faid Iſſes are not far diſtant from the Sea-ſhoar of the Land of Say, 
two of which are each about 2o Leagues in length; and the one 10, and the 
other about 7 in breadth, Alſo in this Gulph are the Iſles of Caremubar , of 
Raza, dos Sombreros de Palm, Siano, Sumbilano, Batun, FPera, Pinaon, 

Canal de St,Georgo, Nicubar, and others ; many of which are well known 
and frequented by Merchants, affording ſeveral of the Indian Commodities. 
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HINF'zs 00 the Eaſt of A, and of allour Continent ; atdif we the ringaaa 
r it's ragaal fruitfulneſs, riches, the great number and of chiz«. 

iteneſs of its Inhabitants, the beauty of its Cities , its Manu» 

| for having had the inventions of Sil, Printing, Pa- 
; a 5 Artillery, Sc. it is worthy of note. 

Prolamy this Country under the name of Sinarum Regio ; but it hath 1s ſeveral 
been obſervable by us, that the Chinors knew not any —_ that name; and 
chat when chisgrear Empire falls from one Family to another, he that beg 


- * 
* 
* 


. , 


amily gives ſuch a new name. as he pleaſes to the Kingdom : and theſe 
are very ſpecious ;: as formerly it had the name of Than, that is, Bound: 
Jefs;..Tu, that is, Repoſe ; Hin, which, ignifies, Great ; Scram, which is an 
Ornament ; Che, that is, PerfedF, and fo others : The Family that reigns ar 
Wert gave it thename of Mz, that is, Brightneſs; and the laſt Kings of the 
me Family bave added Ta, which is, Kingdom, ſo that Ta-Min ſignifies the 
Fa p14 of Brightneſs, The. People. neighbouring upon China take little 
e 
one 


of the changing of theſe names ; but on rhe;contraxy, ſome name it ig 
one ak. y Ng 9 rh Thole of Cecboncbin and Siam call it 
Cin, from; whence we,bave. formed the. name of China; thoſe of Taphan an : 
the Tartars, Han : the Saracens and Mahometans of the Welt call it Cathay 
under which name is likewiſe comprehended ern-part of ans hy 
- Tts.greatneſs extends from the 18th or 19th, unto the 437h or 4444 degree tt exten, 
of Latitude: and from 147 to 166 degrees of Longitude, and in Eh ces 
from 145 to 172; .thatis abo peegrece df. Letigade, which amount to-600 
Le | h. to South.;, and 18 or 20, , and ſometimes. 25: degrees of 
mount to 4,. 5,07. 600 Leagues: from Weſt to. Eaſt : ſore 
med.this Kingdom greater, but the Father Jeſustes have 
of Pequin, ns T! ra ED. 11) | al _n 
inces, all rich, plentiful, ana which might woll mers 4 
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invading them, and being at once Maſter of 33 important Towns, and ac | 
leſt gbey ſhould be quite 1 ,concluded.a Peace, with gheTartars 
to pay them'2000 Picos © er for the .of th 
a. they to rerurn para fag ey fu 
Peace continued a good while ; but 
again, the King at a generaF Council pea 
_ did agree to bulld a Wall eonet their Kin gdom, or rather Empire, which 


ight ſerve for, a Bulwark agaioſt all Iavgers, i En was 
oo Dail ch ch P:ifo anjpunts to x5 
on this.w whereof 


wm fed 10000 Ficos of Silverg/which at 
Millions of Gold; and enteftamed 25000 Men coxarry 
3000 were appointed as Overſeers of Nh reſt; and thus in the ſpace of 27 
wn they quite finiſhed the circumference of the Wall, whichis 70 Zaas, - 
each Faobeing _ OC . This Wall is 7ofoot h 

= pion broad, bein with Lime, Sand, and Plaiſtered on the ourſcs 
by means whereof it is ſa. hard, that it is Cannon proof; "inſtead of 
it hath Watch-Fower-s 2 Sta es high, _ with high 

ſtron of chis 

\hPricts 


Hogſhead, and exceeding expences for "he perm 
Wo 


-— 


Work was divided into parts, 0 hich rhe A Granted 
and Hes of Aynan er', and the King and Peers 
eat encloſure there arc biit 5 Entries, in "which both Ae King Ser eo 

Porta keep Garriſons ; in 'cxch of which the Chinots* 
grea x haers.0 about 6006 Horſe, and 1066 Foot, which! Re! 7 Ari 
all Strangers of different Nations bordering upo n this Emp areKkeprt 
for defence thereof, when occaſion ſhall” res; fn Alf tbl levy "of Wat! 
there is 320 Companies, each" 6f them containing 500 Souldiers, - in all 
are 160000, beſides Officers, 8c, 'which will make up the number 206000, and 
are all maintained at the ings charge; but moſt of theſe are Matefadtors, 
which WE, _ _ the:pay, ere working I Trcof forall > 
| and their great care in it, the 7; F—+-- > 
moſt over-run all China. > Befides i irs extent,” the le, 
and the Forces of this Kingdom, the Soil is gen ein rich til, 
and abonnding in all things; and fo divids by Rivers: and* vigab able Chan: 
nels, that ſome have affirmed that there are as many River-boars i in -bis. as in 
all the World befitles. © © -- 

have all ſorts of Gra rains and Fruits,except the Olive we the « Mimind "In- 
ſtead of which they have Nhby kts nor found elſewhere;and moreover 
Grains,Fruits,as alfo their Danſt fat aitin—b ours in TY and 
their Flowers t various than 
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They have abundance of very fine Inventions,of which ſome are common with The (binoi@,, 
us, but: which they had before us ; as the diſpoſition of their Poa#Fs,their Ps 7 mn 
er which they make of the bark of Bambas or Canes, but ſo thin, that it will 
eat Ink on both ſides.In their wrienge hey make uſe of Pencils, and not Pens; 
which by reaſon of the ſmoothing of the Paper, they cut their CharatFers ex- ; 
cnn et, their writing conſilteth only of Charatteys, which make ſo Hia- Thee. wy 
Syllables , ' and the agen ſo mary different names, whoſe ſignifications wig, 
are various; of theſe MonoſyHables they have neer bo or $cooo, they write 
from.top to bottom , advancing their lines from the left hand to the right, 
and almoſt all their knowledg conſiſts only in tedding well. In their Printeng, 
they are ſo expert, that they can take away, augment, or change as mu 
or as little as they pleaſe in a moment. Their A/7i/zry which they diſmout by 
jeces,and rheir Chariots which they make run with a Saile, &c., Their Mans- . 
attwes of Silk, which they ſay they have had'J'or 4000 years. They make yſe 
of Tables and Seats when they cat,andof Beds when they repoſe, whick their 
Neighbours do not. Their igh-ways are ſtraight, paved, and cut ſometimes 
out of the Mountains, They have Salt which they extra from the Sea-wa- 
rer and from Mines. They make and ſubtra@ their Shgar Honey and Wax, from 
diverſe things,to wit,from Bees,ftom the fruit of certain Trees, and from cer- 
rain little Worms they keep ini thaſeTrees; and this forts 15 the beſt, the wtareſt, 


and its Candle burns the deareſt of ll, | | 
Thoſe things which they have moſt particulatly, are their Drinks, which 
they make with the leaves of certain Shyubs ;  Gumm, and an excellent Far- 
niſh, which they get from the Barks of Trees, * Alſo their Porcelain, which 
they make of Earth, in the Province of Curamfot which they make excellent 
Cups, Duſbes, Se. eng ge Or to ey 
The Chinosſſes are for the part well ſhaped, of a good Staturez they have Tycic hape £ 
commonly broad faces, flat noſes, little eyes ;. they never cut the hait of their fiarure. 
heads, but on thEcontrary they wear little or ho Beards, and ds to their com- 
plexioh they differ according to the Climat under which rhey abide, as thoſe in 
the Province of Pequin lying in the moſt Northern yore of China, are of a fair 
complexion like Eng ;{þ, when as thoſe towards the Spurb, as inthe Pto- 
vitice of Canton,tSe. ate like the Moors of Barbary; their Women ar handfotn; 
yet Nap uſe FOR rhey tofney are 1204 wee Gd: ha 
7Þ wear their Garments very long, with loh eves; 6 of the | 
ern Provinces inake uſe of: ww. thoſe of ts Southern wear TC AL — 
# hahited and adofried with any Pearls and Pre 
: tloversof Women, as alſo of t cir bellies,” om- 
dietbeing good and cleanly dreſt; and they 
ſed and For kx: $4 om PUT IO is G 
[much mor: induſtrious and Politick then-thei 
dunderſtanding wer both thera 
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Moreover the Chinors are very ceremonious, courteous, and great comple. 
menters, for which they have ſeveral Printed Books which they teach their 
children, not paſling by any one,that they know, without kind falutations;and 
if they happen to eſpy any triend which comes out of the Country,beſides their 
kind greeting, his firſt queſtion will be to ask hum whether he hath dined or ſup- 

d ; which if he hath nor, he will carry him to a Tavers,and give him a treat- 
ment of Fleſb, Fowle and Fiſh; and if he hath din'd, a collation of Fruzts and 
Conſerves. : | ; 

They are alſo very coſtly in their Feaſts and Entertainments ,as in variety of 
Meats, Fruits, Preſerves, to which may be added other delights ; as Muſick, 
Singing, Dancing, Plates, and other paitumes. And for perſons of quality 
they obſerve more ſtate, ſome Feaſts laſting about 15 or 20 days. 

They have ſeveral days which they make great account of in Feaſti»gs and 
merriments, but above all others, their New years day, which is in March, 
where alſo thejr Prieſis are preſent at their rezoycings,adding to the ſolemnity 
of the day Sacrifices which they make to their Gods. | 

In their Marriages they are alſo very expenſive in their Feaſts;for the Byide- 
groozn receives no other Portion from her, friends, then what they beſtow in 
their entertainments ; but on the contrary, he gives her a Portion, which ſhe 
gives to her (r.ends in thanktulneſs for their care un her education, | 

Their Religion ,, TE C#1n0w may be held as Pagans and 1dolaters, not knowing the true 
and belicf - Relzgz0n, but worſhipping Idols ; they invoke the Devil, they hold the im- 
mortality of the Sox4, and after this life 1t-goeth to eternal bliſs,or torment;they 
alſo hold a kind of Furgatory, and that their friends and relations upon their 
prayers and ſupplications, may have ſome eaſe, for which purpoſe they have a 
day ſet apart for the performing of this ceremony. They have four orders of Re- 
b:gious men; they obſerve all-one iaſhion, but are diſtinguiſhed by their colour; 
they all ſhave their beards and heads, they make uſe of Beads, and fay their 
Matins, $8c. as the European Monks do, Mandelſloe ſaith that they are much 
addicted to incantations andcharmes,not doing any thing of concernment, with. 
out they have firſt conſulted it by their charmes ; and it they prove not accor» 


ding to their deſire, they will raile and abuſe their Gods with. ſcurrilous lan- 

guage, fling thery down, beat them, whip them, and tread upon them ; but 

when their choler 15 aſſwaged , they will cogg with them, give them good 

words, and pretend forrow ; and it the charme favour them, then they offer 

. to them Geeſe, Ducks, boiled Rice, Bc. Theſe charms are common y two 

ſmall gioces of wood, one fide being flat, and the other being hallow, which 
i 


they fling upon the ground ; and it it happen that the round fide of both, or of 

one is downwards, they take it for an ill omen;if uppermoſt, for good. They be- 

lieve that dll things viſible and inviſible were created byHeayen,who by aV:ce- 

gerent fore the Univerſe, another who governs all Su4{ naryt pgs; they 

alſo add three principal Miniſters ; one looks to the prodiiion of Fruzts, and 

. the generation of Mex and Animals, another governs. the* Air, and cauſeth 

Rain, Gc. Nay torr 5g er rene oy ->_ $4 _ 4 

Their funeral \  Mandelſle faith alſo , that ax their Funerals t ve leveral ceremonies; 

Ceremonies. 8$ ſoon a5 any perſon is Jecealed) they waſh his body, put os his beſt Clothes, 

and ſet him in a Chair, where his Wile, Children, and orher Relations kneeling 

fond out him, "take their leays of. him, which done, they put him into 

the Coffin, ſer it ypon-a Table, ,coveting tim with a Winding-theet, which 

,- reaches to the ground, op which they draw the PiQure of the deceaſed, where 

Teave bim 15 days, paring, Whey aig Ha ſome other Room they ſet on a 

kb: I ivr, Þw "and L465 #,. for the rieft who watcheth ; aiter: Which 

elihe,they carry the Carps to the Burial place, his Relations commonly mourn- 
—_.. acl lh. 4 "5 

The Kinggo- 1 D8:Goyernraent of the Kingdom of Empire, of Chimdgis tially at. the pow- 

vers by his CF.OEEe Ring, either to change, take away, of augment Laws,  wlicp and as 

pleaſes ; yer doth he not, execute any rigorous Laws upon them, ſcarce 

ating or impoſin any thing upon his SubjeQs , | withour the Advice of his 

Council of State ; beſides this Council of State, he appoints others, as well for 

FR” | the 
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the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, as for the overſight of other affaires in the King- 
dom ; bur they neither inflict any puniſhment to Criminals, or determing 
= thing of themſelves, but make their report to the King, who decides the 
ame. | | | 

They are very circumſpect how they condemn any perſon, not paſſing their 
ſentence, till the offence is found ſo clear and evident, that the offendor is not 
able to juſtifie himſelf, they uſe fair means firſt for the finding out of the truth ; 
and if that will not do, they then inflict ſeveral tortures upon them ; their ex- 
ecutions are various and more cruel according to the offence committed ; ſome 
being hanged, ſome they impale, ſome they burn ; their greateſt puniſhment 
is intiited on thieves, which they much abhor- Debtors they impriſon ; for 
which purpoſe there being ſo many,there is in every great City ſeveral Priſons, 
in which they are ſtritly kept andlookt unto; by reaſon of which that their 
lives may not be burthenſome untq them, they have in their Priſons, Gardens, 
Gourts, Walks, Fiſh-ponds, Drinking-houſes and Shops, which furniſh the Pri- 
ſoners with ſuch things as they have occaſion for. 
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The Dignity of the Crown of China is hereditary, falling to the eldeſt Son Kings of ctuna 
of the King atter his deceaſe ; rhe King they highly reverence , calling him <7: 


the Son ot Heaven, the Sonof God, or thelike, not that they think him 
ſo, but being the chicteſt of men, they eſteem him dear to the Gods, and 
as 2 gitt ot Heaven, 

The Ch:nox have many Books and deſcriptions of their Kingdom : ob- 
ſerving exactly all that their Provinces particularly poſſeſs : what is the ex- 
rent, quality, and force of each, how many Cities they have, how many 
Officers, how many men which ſtudy, how many which bear Armes, who 
Pay Tribute, and a Thouſand particularities ; of which however writers 

ave recounted to us but- few things, ſcarce can we gather the Names 
of the ſixteen Provinces, , and of ſome Cities and Rivers; theſe Names 
being ſo diverſe in ſeveral Authers, that it is a difficulty to reconcile ther ; 
we Ry ſomething of them giving them thoſe names which ſeem to us beſt 
received, 


CHI NA isdivided into two principal parts, Northern, and Southern : Thedivion 
there are ſix Provinces inthe Northern part, and ten in the Southern : The ofchia« inro 
River Jamchucquiantraverſes theſe; and the River Caramoran thoſe. Of "i 


the (ix Northern parts, three are waſhed by the Sea, as Leaoton, Pequin and 
$c:anton , and of theſe three, the two firſt touch the great Wall or Mountain; 
the three other Provinces are on the firm Land; as Srianſ Scienſi, and Ho- 
nan , likewiſe of theſe three, the two firſt rouch-the great Wall ; amongſt the 
ten Southern ones, there are (ix on the Sea; three towards the Eaſt, as Nan- 
quin,. Checquian,or Aucheo and Fuquienz. and three towards the South, as 
Canton, Quancy, and Tunnan ; the other four, Provinces are up in the Land, 
and are called Ch;amfi, Huquan, Suchuen, and Quicheu, And of theſe Pro- 


VInces in order. 


The Province of LEAOTON isalmoſt quite ſeparated from the reſt of p,,,,... 
China © 1xs cluef City bears the fame name ; this City, as alſo moſt of the Ci- Zeeeton de- 
ties int Cheng, is well built, and of one form, being ſquare, and with good Walls ><6 


made of Br:c#, and plaiſtered over with Porce/ain, which renders it exceed- 
ing hard and itrong ; they are commonly broad, and having the benefit of ſe- 
veral Towers, as well for beauty as defence, Its Soil among(t other things 
uces the Root'Ginſen, which preſerves the well in health and ſtrength ; 
rengthens and reſtores health to the ſick ; they ſell it commonly at double its 
weight of Silver. Its Inhabitants are leſs civiliſed then the reſt of China, but 
more robuſtious and proper for Warr. Its other places of moſt note are Richeo, 
and Chincheo, and both ſeated on-rhe Sea: 


The Province of P EQU I N,though of great -vaye /, 'et by reaſon of its Province of 


popu ulneſs, occalioned by the reſidence of the Kings 0 
City lo Xunthienfu by us called Pequin, makes it thatit cahnor furniſh Mayz 
Wheat, Rice, and other Proviſions ehough for its Inhabitants and reſort © 
People ; which defedt is ſupplied from the ad jacent Provinces. The City of 
| Pp 2 Xunthienfu 
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YXunthienfu or Pequin is of a vaſt bigneſs, containing within its Walls ( made 
ot —_ and (trongly fortified with Bulwarks ) which are 1n curcumte- 
rence near 3o Leagues, about 3300 Pagodes or Temples, Wherein are continu» 
ally ſacrificed a great number o: Wild-Beaſts and B:yds ; Theſe Pagodes,clpe- 
cially thoſe of the Order of the Menegrepos, Conguiays and Tatagrepos, Who 
are the Prieſts of the 4 Sets of Xaca, Amida, G:zan and Canon, are lump- 
tuous Structures, Tothe Wall whica encompallerh this City, for the conve- 
niency of its Inhabitants are 360 Gates, to each of which is joyned a ſmall Forr 
where a Guard is continually kept, as alſo a Regiſter, ro take the names ot all 
Perſons that paſs thereat. The Streets are long, broad, and well compoled, 
and its houſes fair and lofty ; each oi the chief direets having its Captarn and 
other Officers, who are to look after the ſame, which every night are ſhut up 
by Gates. Here are about 120 Aquedutts or Canals, which tray erle the City, 
upon which are near 1800 fair Bridges ſuſtained on Arches. Without the City 
in a tra of 7 Leagues long and 3 broad, are about 80000 Tombs of the Man- 
darins, which are ſmall Chapels, richly beaurified, nigh unto which are about 
5oo great Palaces, which they call the Howſes of the Jun, which are inhabi- 
ted by thoſe that can no longer bear Armes for the Emperour of China; cither 
through age, ſickneſs or other infirmities.Alſo here are about 1 30o ſtately Hoxſes 
inhabited by Rel;gions Men and Women. There are ſeveral SJ;reets of a great 
length,only poſſeiled by People of one profeſſion,as one by near 1 4c00 Taverns; 
another by innumerable many Cou#tizans , and another by about 24000 Oar- 
men, Which belong to the Emperonys Panourers, Here are alſo 32 great Col- 
ledges tor thoſe that ſtudy the Laws, Likewiſe there are abundance of large 
Houſes, with ſpacious incloſures of Gardens, Woods, provided of Game, near 
this City, which ſaid Houſes or rather Inns, ſerve only ro give entertainment 

. to people of all degrees, by ſeeing of Plares, Combates, Bulbaitings, Gc. 
and the Palace Royal of the Emperour, which is in this. City for its largeneſs, 
fairneſs and richneſs, is not inferior to any in the Eff; this City being tus reſi- 
dence for the Northern Provinces, as Nangun is for the Southern. 

And thus much for the City of Pequin; its other chit places are, firſt, T;an- 
chevoy ; ſecondly, Himpin ; and thirdly, Cich1o0, ſeared on a fair River abour 
70 Miles from the eg. 

The Province . . Th Province of $CIANTON, is between that of Pequin and Nanguin; 

of Sciantan, its it is well watered withRivers, which makes it very fertile, abounding info great 

fertibty,kkc. plenty of al ſorts of Fleſh, Fowl, Fiſh, Grains, Fruits {$c. that its Inhabitants, 
which are eſteemed-abourt feven Millions of Perſons ,cannot devour the encreaſe 
but are forced to furniſh other Provinces ; they have alſo great ſtore of 7/4, 
and other rich Commodities. It hath ſeveral great Cities, the chief of which 
are, 1 Xanton, not far from the Sea; 2 Pammihs, 3 Cincoyan, and 4 Linces, 
feated in an ile fo called : Beſides which, 'here are found it-this Sea, 9 other 
Ifles, moſt of which do belong to this Province, and are well known, aftording 
many of the China Commodities. 

TheProviace - The Province of SCT AN ST, which Pwyechas calls Canſas, hath many 

ah Mountains, by reaſon of which it is not ſo fertile, as that of Peguin; neither 

chief places 1Sit fo large , ſo populous, nor ſo pleaſant ; yet with the - induſtry of the In- 
habitants, it producerh Gorn, Rice and Mayz ; but in recompence it breeds 
great quantity of Catr/e, and hath ſo many Fines, that it furniſhes the'whole 
Kingdom with Pickled Grapes rand Razſms. It hath likewiſe two forts of 
Mines, the one of —_ the other of Stones which burn, and may be 


called Coals, In rhe Su phur Mz:nes they make little holes, to draw-out hear 
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enough to boyl any thing they need, The Mines of ' Coats are inexbau- 
ſtible, encreaſing from time to time : and theſe Coals well prepared, will keep 
hre day and night without being touched. 

In this Province are about go Cities and great Towns,fix of whichare of con- 
ſiderable note ; as, 1 Seianff 2 Taven, 3; Lugan, 4 Tatong, 5 Pingans, 6 Su- 
cho; all which are well built and very populous, 


The 
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The Provinceof SC1E NSTor XE MST, which Purchas calls Soyohin, 


Mendoza,Sinſay, is the molt Weſtward of all the Six Northern Provinces, and 
the greatclt ot all che 16 Provinces; Srganfu is elteemed its chict City ; the 
great Mountain and Wall doth bound it trom the Tartars ; the Soy/ is dry, yet 
yields good (tore of Wheat, Mayz and Barley, but little Rice; it feeds much 


Cattle,and the Sheep are ſheared thrice a year,in Spreang, Summer and Autumn; 


their firit ſhearing 15 the beſt : It yields Must, which 1s the Navel of a Beaſt, 
of the bigneſs ofa Hznde, They have Gold, which they gather amongſt the 
Sand of the Rivers ; tor the Mines, though it hath ſome, yet they are not 
open. Itproduceth divers Perfumes and Rhubarb, which they carry into 
*Ferſia, and other places: And itis through this Province, that the Caravans 
come trom the Wesz, 

This Province is very populous, and is well ſtored with great Towns and 
Citics, having 8 great.Cities, as, 1 S:ganfu, its Metropolis, atore ſpoken of, 
2 fengun, 3 Pingleang, 4 Pichin, 5 Lynyao ; with a great many of leis 
NOTE. 


The Province'of HO N AN, which Purchas calls Oyman, is very fertile, 71. pojince 
and tlie Climate very temperate ; the treeſt from Mountains, and the tartheſt of xonr, and 
from the Sea. It produceth the beſt Fruits in the Worldzas well thoſe known 5 <Þict places 


ro us in Europe, as others ; and that in ſo greet quantity, that-they are ſcarce 
valued. The K:ver of Caramoran aiter having divided the Provinces of Sc:anp, 
and Jcrenſ; takes its courſe through the middle of Honan, and diſcharges it ſelf 
intothe Sea, by the Province of Nangurn. It comprehendeth 7 great Cities, 
the chiet of which bears the name of the Province ; its other ciue: places are, 
iTemch10,2 Carfung, 3 Nanyang,and 4 Chinchio, beſides about One hundred leſs 
ones,all well inhabited, Hitherro we have ſurveyed the lix Northern Provinces 
of China; we come now tothe 10 more tothe South. 


The Provinceof N ANQTIN is the faireſt andricheſt, and its Inhadi- 71. pines 


tants tlie molt civiliſed of all the Kingdom ; and the Kings of Ch:na did alwaies - Nanguin its 
Kees, 


make their relidence at Nenqwin, till of late they have made it at Pequiy. It 
comprehends 14 great and fair Cities, viz, 1 C/mibienfuor Nanguin,which 
is the Metropolrs of the Province, 2 Chichen, 3 Luchen, 4 Funiam, and 5 £ a- 
muchs all which are very populous ; ſome of which have about 200000 people, 
which only work in making of Ca/zcoes : All which are commodioully ſeated on 
arms of the Sea, which make ſeveral Iſles. And beſide theſe Cities, there are 
about 100 ſmall ones of leſs note ; I ſhall only ſpeak ſomething of Nanguzin. 


Cmbienfu or Nanquin, as we call it, yet ceaſes not to be the greateſt, fair- The ciry of 
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eſt and richeſt Ciry of the whole Kingdom, next to Pequzn, The jorm and Nerqain de+ 


Symmetry of its Buildings in its Palace, in its Temples, in its Gates, in its 
Traers, and in its Bridges,as likewile in its publick and particular Houſes,and 
their Ornaments,are wonderful. It is ſituate ppon the ARrver of Batampina, 
and upon an indifferent high Hill ; ſo that it. commands all the Plains there ad- 
jacent. The circumference is 8 Leagues, 3long, and i broad, all encompaſled 
with a ſtrong Wall of hewed Stone ; abour which there are 130 Gates, at each 
of which there is kept a Porter with two Hg/berdiers, whole Office is to take 
the names of every one that paſles every day in and out; and beſides the ſtrong 
Wall,there are for further detence x2 Forts or Cittadels. In this City there are 
accounted above $coo00 Hewſes; belides 80000 Mandarins Houſes, 60 great 
Market places; 140 Butchers Shambles,cach containing about $0 Jhops,$000 
Streets, whereof 600 are fairer and\Jargerthen the reſt; all which are broag, 
ſtraight and well diſpoſed, and are compalled about with Baiiſters of 2 
The Houſes are about two ſtories high, and built of Wood, except thoſe of the 
Mandarins, which are compoſediof Hewed Sone, and encompalled with Walls 
and Ditches, over which they beve Stone Bridges, with rich Gates and Ar- 
chest. The Houſes or rather Palaces of the Chaems, Auchacys, Aytans,Tutons, 
and Chumbims, which are Govetnors of the Kingdoms or;Provinces of the Em- 
= of China, under the Emperor, are ſtately Structures of about 6 or 7 ſtories 
ligh, and richly adorned with Gold, in which are wept their Magazins tor 
Arms, Ammunition ; as alſo their Treaſuries, their Wardrops,and their Fine 
| Por 
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Porcelain, whith by them isſo highly eſteemed. Here afe about 2300 Za- 
godes, a thouſand of which were Monaſter:tes tor Religious Perſons, which are 
exceeding rich. Here are alſo about thirty great Priſons which will contain 
about two or threg thouſand Priſoners a-piece : Alſo a great Hoſp:tat tor the 
relief ofthe Poor. At the entrance of every principal Street, for the ſecurity 
of the Inhabitants, there are Arches and Gates which are kepr ſhut every 
night ; and in moſt of the chief Streets are pleaſant Fountazns. * | 

in this City there is accounted about ten thouſand Trades for the working 
of $i/ks, which from thence are ſent all over the Kingdom ; which at every 
New and Full Moon, amongſt divers other Commodities, are vended at Fairs 
in ſeveral places of the Ciry.Its Traffick and Commerce bring thither ſo great & 
multitude of People, thar its Streets are ſcarce able to be palled for the throng, 
Its Commodities and Manuf attures are in ſo great eſteem, that they utter ber- 
ter then others ; and all the neighbouring Countries make a great number of 

Manuf attures. | | 

The Revenue which the King receives from this Province is exceeding vaſt, 
the Inhabitants paying into his Exchequer Sixty Millions of Crowns yearly ; 
beſides great Exciſes upon all Commodities, if Mandelfoe may be believed; 
and if he receiveth ſo much out of one Province, judge what a vaſt Revenue he 
hath from all the Provinces,many of which are no ways in:ertor to this. 

the Province I BE Province of CHE QT T A N whichPurchas calls Eſſiram palles likewiſe 
of chequicn, for one of the beſt Provinces of China, The pleaſant Rivers which run through 
it, and the many good Ports, with its Iſles it hath on the Coaſt, doth facili- 

"tate the utterance ofits Merchand:zes; and particularly, both Raw 31k, and 

prepared in Thryed, and in Stuffs, which it diſtributes to the other Provinces 

of China, and throughout all the World; the other Provinces of China, 

not having enough for their uſe. Of this $:/# there is one ſort which is re- 

ſerved to be employed in divers works mixed with Go/4, with great art and 

hrs chief curioſity, and thoſe are only for the Kings Palace, This Province hath a- 
—_— ſeventy Cities, of which fix are or conſiderable note, as 1 Cninſy, now 
called Hamceu,once the Metropols of China; 2 Liampo,a fair City ſeated on the 

Sea; 2 Aucheoallo commodiouſly feared on the Sea; 4 Scanutanu an In-land 
City, 5 Chequian alſo an In-land City, but fair, well built, and frequented; 
and6 Succu,leated on the Sea, and about 25 Leagues from the City of Nangurn. 

All which are fair, ſtrong, well built, and very populous Cities, but not com- 
parable to Q#:nſay, of wh.ch a word or two. 

The Ciry of Quinſoy or Hamces, as I ſaid before, was once the Metropolu of China, be- 
Quinſer de» ing (if we may give credit to Authors,) 100 miles in circuit, and having in 
the midſt rhereof, a Late of about 3o miles in compaſs, in which are two fair 

Iſlands, and in them two ſtately Palaces adorned with all neceflaries, either 
for Majeſty or Conveniency; the City having variety of ſtately Palaces, Its 
Houfes as well private as publick, are fair and well built, having abundance of 
Pagodes, tie Streets large, well ordered and paved with Free-doxe, To this 
City are ſaid to b-long about r0000'Sail of great and ſmall Veſſels, which are 
inhabited by People, who there negoriate their affairs, and remove from ane 

lace and C.ty to another, as their occaſions ſerve them. There are ſaid to 

in this City about 15000 Prieſts, and beſides the vaſt number of Inhabi- 
tants , there are about 60000 perſons which are employed in working of $:/4. 
But this City,fince Peguin and Fanguin are become the Reſidence ot the King 
and Court, hath much loſt its former ſplendor, 

This Provence is obſerved to have a great number of Temples magnificently 
built, and the Lake S:bu bordered with ſtately Palaces, | and encompalled 
with Hills covered with Trees and rare Plants, A place iſo pleaſant and de- 
tightful, that the greateſt and richeſt of the Province paſs here their time, and 
expend their goods, 

ere are alſo in this Province whole Forefts of Mulberry-trees, by reaſon 
of which they have the greateſt produQ of $:/4, of any Province in China ; 
which they furniſh ſeveral Kindoms with, as well in Exrope, as.in A/ia. 


Along 
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Along the Coaſt of this Province are ſeated ſeveral Iſles, ſome of which ate 
very conſiderable, as Mochu/.z and Sunkiam, which is about 25 Leagues broad, 
and as many long ; nigh tothe ſhore 01 waiciz ly ſeveral others, but of a leſſer 
bigneſs. Its other lies, are 1. Suan. 2 Olepro, 3 Avarella; and 4 the Iſles of 
Chapoſe, which are a body of leveral ſmall [ijes. 

The Province of F/QUITEN js not fo fertile as Chequin and Canton, The Province 
between which :t1s ſituated. Its Inhabitants endeavour to repair that default of Fuquien. 
by their Trade with Scrangers, and principally with Japan; the Philippines, -—— 1 
Fermoſa or Fair Ilind, which is direQly oppoſite to their Coaſt. The Earth places. 
produceth Gold, Iron, Sieel, Sugar, Calamba, Spices, Drugs, Quickſitver, 

Precious Stones, Fruits, Grains and Cattle; alſo $:/k and Gotton, ot which 
they make divers Manufattures, as alſo they make all ſorts of Paper. 

There are in this Province ſeveral Cities of note, bur its chief are 1 Fochew, 
ſeated on a fair Rzvey not above 17 Leagues from the Sea; 2 Chrncheo, allo 
commodiouſly ſeated on a fair R:vey or Arm of the Rea, from which it is diſt- 
att about 10 Leagues, 3 Tenprng, 4 Chining, and 5 Hinghoa. 

The Inhabitants of flows 4 are almoſt al Savages , the Spaniards have 
built one Fortreſs on the Eaſt ſide,and the Hollanders another on the Weſt fide 
and towards the Continent, which they call Zealand. The Ar is temperate, 
and healthful, which makes the Province become very populous; and along 
the Coaſt are ſeated ſeveral Iſles, as Languin, Haboxin, Sc. "oe 

The Province of CANTON or QU ANTUNG, though one of the | —— 

leaſt Provinces of China in extent, yet by the reaſon of the goodnels of its Soy), ferrifiy, cons 
and the conventency of its lituation, being the firſt that nrofomts its ſelf to thoſe moditicsſte. 
of Europe, Africa and Aſia, which come to China, it abounds in Wheat, Rice, 
and other Grains, Sugar, Gold, Precious Stones, Pearls, Steel, Quick-fibver, 
Silk, Salt-Peter, Calamback-wood and Copper, Iron and Tin, of which they 
make curious Veſſels, which they varniſh with Charam, and which ate brought 
to Europe.They make alſo the Barrels of their Gens in that nature, that though 
they are never ſo much laden, yet they do not break. 

The Inhabitants are very civil, induſtrious and ingenious, but they are bet- x; jotuirancs; 
ter in imitation then invention; being inthe firſt ſo great maſters , that there 
is no rarity or manufature whatfoever that comes to theit ſight, but they 
will exactly pattern as well as the Zwropeans ; and in all manmer of Go/d/maths - 
work they far exceed them. | | 

In this Province are obſerved to be three things which are not im the other ,,_ 
Provinces, that is, Men which ſpit B/eod comunually ; Mountains without noced in this 
Snow z and Trees always green. Province, 

In this Province are about 80 Cities both ſmall and great, the chief whereof , chief places 
are 1 Gramebes or Canton, under which I hall include the Frade of Ching, as 
being the chiefeſt place of Traffict. It is well built, of great Traffick, rich,aud 
very populous ; to which the Portugals have a great Trade, being comivdi- 
ouſly ſeated on an Armof the Seg. 

2. The Iſland and City of AMACAO-is —— tothe City of The Iſle and 
Camon, onthe North ſide of a Bay, which tsat the mouth of the great Rever City of 4=ccas 
of Canton, which iſueth out of the Lake of Qudncy. This place 1s intabited © 
by the Poritugals, intermixed with the natural, Ebivors z their particular Trade 
is with the City of Cantos, which may be courited the Staple of all the China 
Commodities, whether they ate permitted to come twice year"; at which 
time there are Fairs kept for the vending of their Commodities, whichthey 
carry to Malacca, G64,and fo intoſeveral parts of Earope:But though they are 
admitted the liberty of Trade, yet are they dehied the freedom of lying iw'the 
City at nights; neither-ro-emter the Walls wirhout ferting down the x names in 
Books, which are kept by perſons ar each. Gate for the fare parpoſe ; which 
when they depart at-night, they croſs our. | | '% | | 

Its other chief places are 1 Xauqain,a Maritime City, 2 Egiches alſo ſeated 
on the Sea, very commodious for Trafict, and oppotite to the Ifle of Ayn», 
from which it is diſtant about 5 Leagues, 3 Lampaca, alſo ſeated upon the Sea, 
and 4 Nanhium ſeated far within Land, and among the Mountains which parts 
this Province from Chiam/i; The 
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The Iſle of 4y- The Ile of A 7 N A Nis alſo comprehended under this Province, and is the 

mk ns com- preateſt of all the I{lands that belong to Ch:na. lt is diltant from Amacao, on the 
South 5o or 60 Leagues ; it is almoit as long as broad, having 50 Leagues from 
South to North,where it almoſt joyns upon the Southern Coalt of China, and on 
the other ſide regards Cochinchina, It abounds in Grains, Fruits, Tame and 
Wild Beaſts : The Sea hath Pearls; Lignum Aquile and Cilamba. Their 
Craw-fiſh taken out of the Watey die,and grow hard like a Stone ; which being 
reduced to Powder,ſerves for a remedy againſt many diſeaſes. The Earth hath 
Mines of Gold and Sitver, for which the Inhabitants care little, In the midſt of 
the Iſland, the People are likewiſe half Savages : The chief City is Kincerfen, 
ſeated onthe Sea: fhore, and regarding the Province of Cantor. 

The Province The Province of @ 7 A NCT, whictr Purchas calls Guanſa, enjoys the 

of Nuancy,and ſarme temperament withCanton,yields the ſameCommod?tier,and with the ſame 

its cuefC1es. e4enty, but is not ſo much frequented by Merchants, nor hath ſcarce any con- 
fluence of $trangers; the reaſon is, becauſe its Rivers looſe and diſcharge 
themſelves all in'the Province, and at the City of Canton, which forces them to 
paſs through the hands of thoſe of Canton, to utrer their Merchandizes , and 
receive thoſe ot others. In this Province there are Ten large Cities, of which 
Quancy is chief, all well built and very populous, beſides abour one hundred 
{mall ones. 

The Province The Provinceof Z VU NNAN, which Parchas calls Vanam , is the laft 

of zurnan, and gn the South Coaſt, where it is waſhed by the Gulf of Cochinehina, and on 

_ the Weſt, where it touches on the Kingdom of Tunquin, and on divers People 
beyond thoſe Mountarns which incloſe the Weſt of Ch:n#a, The Women have 
here the liverty to go in publick to buy and ſell, which thoſe of other parts of 
China do not. It hath j man which yield a kind of Amber redder and leſs 
pure then ours ; but which hath ſome particular vertue againſt Fluxes. Beſides 
this, it tranſports few Merchandizes into other places. This Province hath 
likewiſe good ſtore of ſmall and great Cities, the chief of which bears the name 
of the Province, and H:/an, ſeated on a Lake fo called, which is in form of a 
Gxeſcent. | 

eprovine The Province of CHI A M $1, which Purchas calls Lanſay, is indloſed 

of chianſ, irs with Mountains, which have their paſſages open to the Neighbouring © Pro- 

Trade & chief ,; ces, and particularly on the Coaſt of Canton. On the Mountain of Myilin 

—_ there is a great concourſe for the carriages of Merchandizes, which are tranſ- 
ported from Canton to Nangurn, which is done by mounting the River of Can- 
ron, unto the ioot of the Mountain; From whence the carriages being taken 
out of the Veſſels, are loaden, and born upon Mens backs to the other ſide of 
the Mountain, where there is found another navigable River, which crolles 
the Province Kami, till it falls into the tamous Jamchagiuiam, which leads to 
Nangquin, and the Sea. | 

This Province is ſo pay that a part of its Inhabitamtsare conſttzined to 

ſpread themſelves through all other Provinces of China, to ſeek their fortune. . 
It is in one ot the Caries ot this Province that they make Porcelain; the Water 
here being fit to give it perteQion: The Earth is fetched from other places, bea- 
ten and faſhioned at the ſame time ; the tinQure they moſt commonly apply, is 
Azure, ſome lay on Vermilion, dthers Tellow. In this Provinceare 12 great 
Cities, beſides about ſoxty ſmall-ones, its chict City being called Nanciam,ſeat- 
edona Lake, avis Q##anhanfu,and others; -Its other chief places are, 1 K:- 
enchan,.'2 Linbiang, 3 Juencheu, 4 Nangam. ' | ; 

The Province , T be Province of HT QT AM. is ſorabundant in Rece, that it is able to 

of H«quan,and farnifh a good part of China: Itis likewiferich.in Oyls and Fiſh. The Jam- 

irs Commodl- eHyng;2y, and many other Rivtys and Lakes croſs it on all fides, andcarry its 

_ Commodities tow n, andto Qzincheu. Iris very populons, con- 
taining 15 great Cities,and about 100 ſmall ones,the chief of which are, 1 Chin- 


giang, 2 Huchang, 3 Suchang,' 4 Toches, &c. 
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The Province of ST/CHT/EN, which Mendoza calls Suſuan ; Purchas, The Povinc® 
Join, is one of the leſſer Provinces of the Kingdom ; it is high ſcituated, and {anne 
urs down its Rivers into the Neighbouring Provinces. Here is found good : 
ſtore of yellow Amber, and excettemr Rhubars. Its chief Ciries are in number 
$, together with about 120 leſſer ones ; all which are exceeding populous, the 

chiet bearing the name of the Province. 

The laſt of rhe Provinces I have to treat of is Q ICH ET, or likewiſe The Province 
CUTC HEU, according to Purchas. It borders on the People Timocoves, 2 oY 
Gueyes, the Kingdom of Ciocangue, and the People called Layes : Hete is that 
famous Lake Crmceui-Hat , from whence comes divers Rivers which water 
China. They make here quantiry of Arms of all ſorts, to ſerve againſt thoſe 
People which border upon them which once belonged to China; but which 
now, for the moſt part, are Enemies toit, This Province is Hilly and uneven, 
which makes it not very fertil in Corn, Fruits, 6c, but it hath abundance of 
Quickfilver ; and alſo it breeds the beſt Hoyſes of atly Province in all Ching. 

Citics.in this Province are very tew, there being not above 15, both ſrhall and 
great ; the chief of which are, 1. Quicheo, ſeated on the River Tanchuquian, 
2. Rucyang. 3. Hiauchoan. 4, Liping, 5.Cipan bc, 

All theſe Provinces, or rather all theſe Kingdoms of China, are governed by 
divers Magiſtrates, which thoſe of Ewrope call in general Mandarins, Theſe 
are perſons that have Patents, whom the King or chief Officer of State doth 
chute , after knowledge of their capacity and honeſty ; the degrees given to 
Students, the general and particular Governments, the charges ot the Kalitia, 
the receipt of, and management of Revenues, the building and repairing of 
Publick Buildings, the Civil and Criminal Juſtice, are in their hands. And 
there are Appeals trom one tothe other, according to the order and nature of 
Aﬀairs. The Councit of Eftate always reſides near the perſon of the King, 
and hath a general eye over the Kingdom, | 

But it ſhall ſuffice ; what we have ſaid of China let us finiſh by ſaying, That 

we have deſcribed it as it was before the Tartars made an irruption in 1628, 
Theſe Tartars kept it wholly for ſome years, ſince which the Chinors have re- 
pulſed them, and have eſtabliſhed their former eſtate, receiving likewiſe CÞ#/- 
ſtianity with hopes of great fruits. and progreſs ; but of late they have broke 
into China again, and have committed great Spoils. 

Beſides the Iſles already fpoken of, here ate about the Coaſt of China ſeveral The iſles a+ 
others, as the Ile of Corey in the Gulph of Nanguin, of good. account, and bout Chin: 
well frequented, affording many of the China Commodities. It. is of a large 
extent, being roo Leagues in length,and about 5o in breadth. Its chiet places 
are, Tauxem, ſeated on the rn parr-of the Iſle, regarding the Province 
of Leaoton ; from which it is parted by « $treight or Gulph not atbve two 
Leagues broad. 2. Corey, ſeated on the' Guiph of Nanquin, Soathernly, 
3.Taſoran, alſo ſeated on the Sea Eaſtwards; and on the South of ths Ile are 
ſcated a Body of feveral Iſles, called the Iſles of Larrons. Likewiſe! the Iles 
of Fuego , io Grande , Les Roys Mages ; the Iſles of ' Peſcheurs or 
Fiſhers ; of Pakan or Formoſa ; of Tabaeo Miguel, and Tabaco Ximd, 
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REAR 7, , or TARTARTS, i is ſeated in the moſt Northern Tertary, iti 
of all 4a, andextends.it felf from Eaſt ro Weſt, from! the == 
5 þ 45. Volga and Oby, which. —_— it from Europe, unto the 
51 not Streighr. of eſo, which ſeparates it from America; and. from 
FEE | Fee po fromthe an Sea, the River Gehon, and the: 
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VM — Frozen:or Scythian Ocean. 
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Its 5 Fer is nh entirely 1 in the Temperate Zone; nevertheleſs i its more Is Pofirion! 
parts being in the mid} of thisTempernteZone,and the reſt advancing 
tothe. Caldor Frozen, and its.Southern- pants being almoſh. all bounded: with 
very bugh Mountains, which k off the heat. of the mid-day Syn, and rea- 
ders 1t more cold towards the, North ;\ We-may ſay, that. Tartany in 6roeral 
atha rem erature, much more cold-than tem rate. 4 2 ITE» 
TFvS Aol oſcovites, on the eſt; the Perſcans, the] Ies Neighbours 


ogolls _ Cater at rs: oe is Nox v by-chat;! 
Wh fhowfn ; en e towards the Ealt, the Streight, 
f Avian, which; regs ſe _ it from America; others, the Streight:.of 
5 Abjch divides.it from the Land or Iſle of Je d,which is þetween Aſa and. 
4C4,AS we ſhall declare a frer Japan Some e ming tho Northern Ocean 
in one Ry, ſome in another | 
rhe pame artaria is apporent y takew kom the River Quarter, or Its Neweplo: 
des, - gear t rnte Fagplopeing tg_iſflued, have om -run and ſocalled. ;,, 
by nin all of i744 Others rake. fy the. word 
w Hark + Reman or; Hor/aken , beca 
FR ix the Jews, of which Ten Tribes were-tranſs, 
Fe! 4/1 They ma then add, thattheſe'Tex Tribes 
Por 15-aot - obſerved: by the Ancients. 
Shiq\COynkry': Tartar, png its Penple Tata- 
Ho 


abs Coun differ fomerbing from one another. Irs Inhabitants 


and. Manyers ; olt _ 
= —_— y 3 mn! rei Ak Lge bollow Eyed-flat they t: 


1ant Warriers; 'very.acive, 
/ Lage Ss Aftlicions ; they ate:very- 
-cheir Enemies, whom.in revenge: 
th they keep, uſing it as Wine at their 
CAE 29's ' 1. a NS: wha fr enLeIn; pry ef cot 'Their Habit 
_ theyrvery p ng all other 
eres hom 19.be tn gretett Pre in the World 
ngbetter;thanhisSlayes. They 
CRE tots «09 rhieviſh 
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In matters of Religion, they are generally Pagans and Mahumetans,which 
about the year 1246. crept in amongſt them , which ſince hath ſpread it ſelf 
over their Country, and intermixing with hs quay ; yer hath ir not ſo much 
prevailed as to extinguiſh Chriſtianity, which was firſt planted _ the 
Seythians (which were the Ancient people of Tarzary) by the preaching of 
two of the Apoſtles, St.Ph:lip and St, Andrew , which of latter years hath 
much loſt it ſelf, and not only by the prevailing of the Neftorian Set, bur 
chiefly for want of inſtruQting the People in the true Orthodoxal points of 
Chriſtian Religion. ; 

Their Food is mean and very ſluttiſhly dreſt ; yet uſe they entertainments, 
and refufe nothing bur Swines flefb, and cat all without Sa/t. They are much 

iven to Hawking, and other Sports ; but not much to Arts or Literature : 

e Women are much of the nature with the Mer. 


Their form of The Government _ Heylin ——_ is Tyrannical, their great Chgm or 
all, 


Goremment- X;ng being Lord of 


in whoſe breaſt lieth cheir Laws , taking the Eſtates 
and Lives away of whom he pleaſeth ; whom they ſo much reverency, that 
they call him zhe fbadow of q_ and Jon of tbe Immortal God, and eſteem 
him the Monarch of the e World. In their execution of Juſtice they are 
very ſevere, puniſhing every ſmall offence with fadden dearth, His Revenue 
without muſt be very great ; for beſides the ſole trade of Pear/-ffbrng, 
which upon pain of death none dares to fiſh for, beſides thoſe employed 
him ; alfo al the Gold and Sitver that is either found in, or brought into the 
Kingdom, he doth aſſume to himſelf; as alfo the Tenth of all things that the 
Country doth produce ; andalſo what elſe he thinketh fit, as being (as I faid 
before) Lord over them all, | 

Here the Men have the liberty of 2 or 3 Woes, which they never chooſe 
but out of their own Tribe : and every Tribe hath a Chief, who is one of the 
Nobility of the Country, and carries tor his Banner a Horſes-Tail faſtned to a 
Half-Pike, and died of the colour belonging ro his Tribe, 

As concerning the Forces that the Great Cham is able to raiſe, they may be 
ſuppoſed to be very great, by that which may _— by Tamerlanes Army, 
which conſiſted of a 1200000 Horſe and Foot ; beſides, if we confider what a 
diſturber he hath been, and how he hath enlarged his Territories of his Neigh- 
bours, as the Chinois, CE Gr, we may judge him powerful ; but 
as his power is great on , it is as weak by Seq, ſcarce being Maſter of any 
Ships, and as little doth he regard them, though other Princes eſteem them as 
a great ſecurity to their Kingdom. 

{ ſhall divide Tartary into five principal Parts ; which are, Tartariathe De- 


ded into parts. {art , T/sbeck or Zagathay , Turqueſtan, Cathay, and the True Tartaria; the 


firſt and laſt are the moſt Northern, barbarous, and unknown. The others more 
Southerly, are better civilized and known, having abundance of fair Cities, and 
driving a Frade. 

"TARTARIHA the Deſart anſwers to the ancient Seythia intra Hnamn ; 
Csbeck or Zagathay to the ancient Baftriana and Sogdiana ; both the one 
and the other new Name retaining, im my opinion, ——_— the ancient ; 
Sogdiana of Z agathay, and Battrianaof Ceibeck : _ tothe ancient 
Scythia extra Imaum : Cathay is the Jerico Regia. As for the True Tartary 
it is unknown unto the Ancients, or at leaſt it the moſt Northern part of 
the one and the other S$c391h7a. 

Tartaria Deſerta is bounded on the Weſt with the Rivers G7 and Oby, 
which divides it from Moſcovy on the Eaft, by Mount Imaus, which ſeperares it 
from the True Tartaria, and from Twrqueſtan ; on the North by the 
{rional Ocean ; on the South by the Caſpian or Tabareſtan Sex, by the River 
Cheſell, and by certain Mountains which joyn themſelves with Jmaus, and di- 
vide it from C/sbeck or Z agathay. All the Country is inhabited by Peoples or 
Tribes, which are Troops or Bands which they call- Hoy des, evng few 

; —_— 


Walled places, whither they only retire themſelves when 
have no ſettled ſtay or abode, but wandring perpetually, ' earryihg « 


their abode, driving with them their Tents, Chariots, Famslies , and all they pofleſs, 


ſtopping 
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ſtopping vnly there were they find the beſt food for their Cattel; to which, as 
alſoin Hunting and War, they moſt addict rhemſelves. They Till not the 
Earth, though it be good and fertil ; and hence it is that this is called 7rtary 
the Dejart. Thechict places in rhis part are; 1.Cumbalich, ſeated on a Lake: 
2.Gerſtina, ſeated between the two orher Lakes , which are conjoyned toge- 
ther by a River. 3.Jerom, on a branch of rhe River On 4. R:ſan, ſeated on 
the Raver Fazck, 5. Frutach. 6. Centan. 7. Caracus. 8, Organci, and 9, Da- 
vaſi. The People that inhabit in this part, have their riſe trom three ſeveral 
Originals, which are diſpoſed of into many ſeveral parts; as, 1, The Crrcaſ- 
fans, which are for the molt part Chr:t;ans, and border upon the Exxine Sea. 
2. The Samoyeds, who are altogether 1dolaters, inhabiting towards the Nor- 
thern Ocean : and, 3. Tartars, which are Mahbometans , and ſeated betwixt 
both the other, And thoſe again are ſubdivided into divers Trrbes or Hoy des ; 
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the chiefeſt of which are, 1, The Nagajan Tartars, which are h:1d to be more The xegcies 
heres and cruel, and better Warriers than the other Tartars, but void of all Toros, &c: 


Arts ; R_ Mony, or the uſe of Gn, accounting Mares-1:/4 and Horſe- 
fb their beſt dyer, which they are not over-curious in dreſſing, it ſufficing if it 
is only heated, though with the Sun: and this Horde paies yet ſome Tribute 
tothe great Duke ot Moſcovy,ro whom likewiſe part of this Tartaria Deſerta 
cy 2. The Thumenenſes, who are alſo a warlike People, and much ad- 

ied to Divinations and Sorceries. 3.The Z avolhenſes are very powerful, 
The Kirgeſſi are alſo very ſtrong and warlike ; they are partly Gemtsles, and 
partly fans : They care not to bury their Dead , becauſe of their fo 
after removing, thinking never to ſee them more, and ſo leaving them _ 
ing upon Trees, The Country 13 very fertil, if tilled, being fit to produce ſe- 
veral good Commodities, and 1s alſo very fit for Traftick, having commodious 
Havens; and if chey would addi& themſelves to ir, would ſoon gain a good 
Trade with ſeveral other Nations. 


UVSBECK, or Z AGATHAT, extends. it ſelf from the Caſpian Sea unto «bc, it 


Turqueſtan, and from Perſia and India unto Tartaria Deſerta : poſſeſſing all 
that is upon the Rivers of Cheſel, and of Gehau or Albianmm. 


Irs People are the moſt civil and ingenious of all the Weſtern Tartars, fietce Its people 


in War, being ſtrong and aQtive, patient in labour, _not much addicted to vices, 


Theft they puniſh ſeverely ; they have a great trade with the Perfans, to Their ride. 


whom they have ſometimes been Subjects, ſometimes Enemies, and ſometithes 
in good Latelligence ; and with the Indians, where they: have likewiſe ſome- 
thing todo ; and with Cathay, where they utrer their much prized Manna, 
bringing back $;/4, which they' make into Manufactures , arid ſell iti Moſ- 


This ot wap of Taytary did contain ſeveral Provinces : 1, Z agathay,eſpecially 
ſocalled, 2.Sace, 3. Sogdiana, with ſoine'other of leſs note; in all whicti 
are not many conſiderable Cities, the moſt fitnous of which are Samarcand, 
which was both the Cradle and Grave to Tamiberlan the Great , from whom 
the Great Mogol{cs boaſt themſelves to be lineally deſcended , who enriched it 
with the faireit Spoils of Aſia, and adorned -it/with an Arademy, yet in fome 
repute among the Mahometant : Alſo Bachaww and Budaſthan, and alſo Ba- 
lick, — ſorid'4 but which I eſteerscid Choraſan, which hath divers 
times been in the hands of the Chams of T/s5beck. Badaſchian is likewiſe of 
the Frontiers of Choraſan, Botharn of Bachara, where lived Avicenna one of 


the moſt famous P uYoſophers and Phyſirians of all the Eaſt. The Country is tr parts; chit 


of a different Soil ; that of Z agathay is indifferent fertil, which is much aug- 
mented __ induſtry of the Inhabitants, whore likewiſe held the moſt in- 
tous, being lovers 


of Arts, and well skitled/'in ManufaQures; by reaſon of 


which they haves good trade with Merchants,which come froth fe —_— 


_ Sre# is very barren, and ill manured, and full'of wild Defarts, Forref7s, and 
Uninhadited , by reaſon! of which the Inhabitants remove their Herds of 
Cmcle from | , where they can find beſt food for them, Sogdiana 


hath very rich Paſtures, and watered with many good Rivers, which much 
conduces co its fertility ; in which, as atſo-in 2 ag.uhay, are (everal Tenn 
an 


laces and fer- 
rility. 
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Turqueſtan, its 
bounds and 
chick places. 


Irs fernliry 
and commo- 
dirics,&c. 


7 


Cathay, ts 
bounds. 


Irs ertiliry 
and commo- 
ditics. 


' Cinnamon; and they make ' uſe of Coral inſte 
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and Ciries z- as 1. Jarchan. 2, Sachi. 3, Iſtigias. 4. Buſdaſchan. $. Bachara * 
and 6. Pdganſa, which laſt is ſeated on the Sea. 

TURQUESTA N lies Eaſt trom T/sbeck or Z agathay, Weſt from Ca- 
thay, North from India, and South from True Tartary. Itis ſubdivided into 
ſome Kingdoms, of which the beſt known are Caſcar,Cotam,Chialts, Crartiam, 
Thibet,Chinchintalis,{$c. A yart of their chiet Cities being of the ſame name, 
Some name Fharchan inſtead of Caſcar, and Twron or Turphan inſtead of 
Chialis, for the chief Cities of the Kingdom. That of Caſcar is the richeſt, 
moſt fertil, and belt cultivared of all : That of Cartiam is eſteemed the leaft; 
and all ſandy, having in recompence many 7Jaſpars and Caſſidornes ; but that 
of Caſcar hath likewiſe excellent Rhubarb, and in great quantity. Thoſe of 
Cotam and Chialis have Corn, Wine, Flax, Hemp,Cotton,{Sc. Thibet is more ad- 
vanced towards the Mogolls of India, and the moſt engaged in the Mountains 
of Imaus, Caucaſus, and T/ſſontes. It hath many wild Beaits, Mark, and 
which have'been given in 1624 and 1626, have made this Eſtate ſo-great and 
rich, that they would confound, it with Cathay : but thoſe of 1651 make the 
Region very cold, and always covered with Snow ; eſtceming its King wholly 
barbarous, and leſs powerlul than him of Serenegar, who wonly's Rakia in 
the Eſtates of the Great Moge# - ſo little aflurance is there in the moſt part of 
theſe Relations. . The other places of note in Twrqueſian are, Camul, Tarfan, 
Emil, Sark, Caſſia, Andegen, Ravfa, Cotain, Perm, Finegle, Lop, Ciartram, 
Sazechiam, and Vociam; and in this partis the Lake of K*rihbay, which-is 65 
Leagues in length, and 40 in breadth. | 

CAT HAT 1$the moſt Eaſtern part of all Tartaria, and eſteemed the richeſt 
and moſt powerful Eſtate. It is contiguous to Twrquefian, on the Weſt, to 
China on the South, to True Tariary onthe North ; on the Eaſt is-watered 
by the Streight of 7eſſa. , 

Some eſteem all Gaibay under one only Monarch or Emperour, whom they 
call-Chan or T/lacan, that is, Great Cham, 'and ſpeak bim one of the greateſt 
and richeſt Princes in the World, Others account divers Kings, but all Sabjets 
tothe Great Cham, The Country is much frequented, well tilled, and mn moſt 
places-very fertil, abounding nWWheat,- Rice, Wool, Hemp, Silk, Musk, Rhu- 
barb, great Herd of Came/s, of whoſe Hair-they make Chamlets, andabun- 
dance. of Horſes, , with. which, they furniſh other Countries, and eſpecially 


Its chief place China, with what other chings can be deſired. Cambals is eſteemed its;Metro+ 


Cambalu. 


Irs Trade andj|eq joymningto Ach of- the't # Gates; andiinthefe-Su 


politan City, ig which the Great Cham reſides, pleaſantly, ſeated in a fereil Soil; 
and on the River Palyſanga, which hath its courſe through'the City, which is 
ſeated in the midſt of the Country, being as it were the center to others 
This City, beſides its Suburbs, weſteemed to be 28 miles in; circuit, bezag as it 
were four ſquare, each Angle being 7 miles in .leogth, al} encompaſſed with 2 
ſtrong Wall 10 paces thick; tq which, for entrance into-the)City,; there 45 at 

each Angle 3 Gates, to every one dt which there is a Palace; ;befides in.cv 
Angle a more ſumptuous Palace, iq which the-Armour of j the Garrifon;Saul- 
diers are kept,. which are accounted 10cp of. cach Gate. '/ The Buildings! are 
(for the molt part) 'of Free-ſlowe; and - very- proportionably; built 3;the chief 
Streets large; and ſo (trait, thatope may fre from one Gare-to the other, which 
gives ita gallant.profpect. 1 \ " bit ULFES 7-440, 
> Intbe-midſt of this City is a ſtately'Palace, \where the- Great. Cham reſides, 
together with his Queens and Children, - \ This Royal Palate iy four ſquare, and 
o 2 vaſt bigneſs, having beſides its Out-walls (everal other cacloſures 41 4dorn- 
with ſtately. Stsuctures, beautified with pleafant WalksGardens,Orchards, 
tyfoponds, with ſeveral othesiftlates for Reezeption. His:Attendadcey: State, 
and.Riches, is greate:; Withoue the Walls arg.uz Suburbs :cac z-br 4: miles in 
Aras Merchants 


Commodis.- andyptangers relige; cach Nation-having afeveral Gane,ar Store houſe; whets 


they hoth lodge'and exerciſe theie Trade, barteriog theinCommedities fohone 
anothers,being pf, a,preat Tradegand frequented/by Merchants: and Strangers 


of ſeveral Coyntrics, but more eſpecially by. the er ſeats wifi bins, —_—_ 
yu an 
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add the Tartars themſelves, which renders it very populous, it being the chief 
lace for Trade in all Tartary, abounding not only in thoſe Commodities atore- 
ſaid, but alſo in the Spices of Indra, the Gems of Pegs and Bengals, the 
Dru 4 Arabia ; alſo the Carpets, Tapeſtries, Silks and Manufatures of 
Perſia, ©c. | Oe 

72 Mony currant here, and throughout this large Territory , is very diffe- Their Monics 

rent, neither is it made of Gold, S:/ver, or Copper, as with us ; but of the mid- 
dle Bark of the Mulberry Tree, which being made ſmooth and firm, they cut 
round into great and ſmall pieces, on which they imprint the Kings Mark, as 
we do on our Mony ; and theſe pieces, according to the bigneſs and thickneſs, 
are valued at a certain rate,and are pailable for the buying ot all Commodities; 
and it is deemed death for any one to counterfeit, or make any of this Mony. 
But in ſome places under the Great Chams juriſdiction, they uſe poliſhed Coral 
inſtead of Mony : and in other places they uſe twigs of Go/d, which is diftin- 
guiſhed into ſeveral parcels by weight, but without Stamp or Character, and 
this is held in caſe of great importance : they alſo uſe in fome places Porcelain 
inſtead of Mony ; likewiſe they make a kind of Mony of Ja/t, which they 
boil until it be congealed hard, and then make it up into round lumps,on which 
is put the Princes Stamp. And theſe are the ſeveral ſorts of Mony which paſ- 
ſeth amongſt them ; yet by reaſon of the Trade that this place hath with orher 
Countries there adjacent, their Coyns are here found currant; as are thoſe of 
the Grand Signior, as alſo thoſe © amo. 

Beſides this Palace aforementioned, he hath another which is eſteemed the 
-principal of his abode, which is not far from this Ciry , which Merchants are 
not permitred to enter ; the Palace is called Z ainds, being four ſquare, and, if 
Authors may be believed, every Square is-$ miles jn length , and within this 
Quadrant is another, whoſe fides are 6 miles in length, and within that anos 
ther of 4 miles ſquare, and this is eſteemed the very Palace it felf, and betweeri 
theſe ſeveral Walls are ſtately Walks, Gardens, Orchards, Fiſh-ponds, Parks, 
Forreſts, Chaſes, for all manner of pleaſures and game, as alſo ſeveral other 
places for all manner of Courtly and Military exerciſes. This Palace is ex- 
ceeding richly built, having maniy' ſumptuous Edifices; his attendance great, 

12000 Horſe being his daily guard,beſides an exceeding great number of other 
Attendance and Servitures, 

The greateſt and moſt potent Parts or Kingdoms of Cathiy, are TA N: 7h, and, 
GUTH, whoſe chief City is Campion ; where the Caravans of Forreign cs. * 
Merchants ſtop, it not being permitted them to go farther ; a City well built, 
and where the CorifHians,inthe time of Paulus Venetus, had 3 fair Churches ; 
but of later time have much loſt themſelves through the great increaſe of the 
Gentiles, who have here ſeveral Monaſteries , where they keep and worſhip 
their Idols, where they have alſo ſeveral Religious perſons only dedicated to 
their ſervice; and this Kingdom hath much Rhu4arb. The Kingdom of 
TEND, with its City of the ſame name, furniſhes C/oth of Gold and Tide 
Silver, Silks, Chamlets, Sc. and it is thought that Preſkey Fohn reſided in 
theſe quarters ; there being yet a particular King, who is a Chr:t;an, but of 
the Sect of. the Neftor:2ns, and ſubjed to the Great Cham. 

THAIN FUR is known for the great number of its People , for the ex- 14,;2jer. 
cellency of its Vines, for the goodneſs of its Arms, and of its Cannon, &c. for 
the reſt, all great Travellers count Marvels, of the greatneſs, power, and mag- 
nificence.and riches of this Great Cham; of the extent of his Eſtates, of rhe The flateatd 
Kings ſubje& to him, of ſo many Ambaſladots always in his Court , of the re- Pnero' * 
verence and reſpet bore him, of the power and infinite number of his Men of 
Arms ; butit is ſo far from Europe, that we could ſcarce believe them, till he 
made ſeen his power in 1618, having poſſeſſed the Ports and Paſſages of that 

cat Mountain and Wall which ſeparates Tartaria from China ; calting an in- 

tenumber of Men into the great Kingdom, taking and pillaging its taireſt 
Cities, and almoſt all its Provinces, -forced the King of China to retire himſelf 
into-Canton ; leaving him in pollefſion of not above 1 or 2 of its Provinces : 
Bug the relations of 1650 gives the King of China re-entrance into the yu 
| ett part 
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eſt part of his Eſtates; its other parts are, Zgr:gajz, whoſe chief places arc 
Serra and Mulon : alſo Egrimul,whoſe chict place is ſo called; then Serguth, 
whoſe chief place is Erz:na; and laſtly ,-Belgian, whoſe chick place is fo 
called. 


The Peopleof The People in this part of Tartaria are generally ſtrong of body, ſtout 
P P P 5 "8 ) , 


Cathay. 


Their Reli- 
gion. 


The True 
Tart ary de- 
{cribed. 


Trs Commo- 
dirics- 


warlike, and couragious, though in the greateſt dangers ; allo very ative, and 
patient in affliftions, ingenious, and given to Manufactures, more civil and 
courteous to Strangers than the reſt ot the Tartars ; loving to wear good Ap- 
parel, and feed deliciouſly, which the others arc negligent of ; in Stature they 
are but of a mean ſize, but well proportioned,and of an indifferent good Com- 
lexion, 

c In matter of Religion they are cither Gentiles, Chriſtians, or Mahometans, 
which latter is moſt uſed, it being publickly and generally allowed amongſt 
them, in which Religions they obſerve ſeveral Ceremonies, not much different 
from thoſe of other Countries, afpecety.in Chriftianity and Mahometiſm. 

The True and Ancient TARTA RY, is the moſt Northern of all the parts 
of Tartary taken together, and likewiſe the coldeſt, the moſt untilled, and 
moſt barbarous of all : nevertheleſs it is from herſce that the Tartars iſſued in 
the year 1200, and having made themſelves Maſters of 6 Hordes moſt adjacent 
to theirs, have ſince made themſelves known, and have carried their Arms and 
their Government into the greateſt and faireſt parts of Aſa. This is the place 
where the Tex Tribes are ſuppoſed to have reſted, which were tranſported into 
Media; and ſome ſay, that the name of Dan, Nepthalim, and Zebulon, are 
yet found amongſt them ; bur it is eafie to forge what names men pleaſe in 
parts wholly ———_ The Kingdoms, Provinces, or Hordes of the Great 
Mogoll, of Bargu, Tartar, Nayman, Annibi, Sc. are the moſt known. . Some 
Authors place here Gog and Mages, which others will have to be in the Eſtates 
of the Mogoll, and of China, and towards Maug, aboye the Lake of Chia- 
may. 

The principal Riches of the True Tartary conſiſts in their Cattle and Furs, 
among which moſt eſteem is had of their white Bears, black Foxes, Sables, 
&Sc. they live on M4 and Fleſb, of which they have great plenty, neither 
caring tor Fruits nor Grains ; and in a word, have ftill {; ing of the an- 
cient Scythian, Some amongſt them haye their Kings ; others live by Hordes, 
or Communalizes ; almoſt all are Shepherds, ds greateſt part {abject to 
the Grand Cham of Cathay. 

The chief places in this part of Tartary, do commonly take their names 
from their K:ngdoms, Provinces, or Hordes, ia which they lic. 
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Oriental Hles 


O F | 
He Iſles of A/ia are as many in number, and as great, rich, and po- 
_ as thoſe of all the reſt of the World. They -are ſpread 
ere and there,in the great Oriental or Indian Ocean,and for the 
moſt part about the Indies. I ſhall divide them into 5 Parts or 
| Bodies, and call the Iſles of Japan,thoſe which are on the Eaſt of 
China; the Philippine Iſles, thoſe which are likewiſe on the South Eaſt of Chs- 
1a; the les of the Moluccoes,thoſe which are to the South of the Philippines; 
the Iſles of the Sound,thoſe which are to the Weſt of the Molxccoes ; I 
for the fifth Ceylan and the Maldives,which are Eaſt,and South-Eaſt from 
Comor+t, the utmoſt point of Malabar. There are moreover many Ifles which 
belong to A4/ia, but not to compare with theſe ; of which we alſo ſpeak a 
word as occaſion offers. 
The Iſles of Fapan, are on this fide the Tropick of Cancer ; the Philippines 


between the Tropick and the EquinoF#ial Line ; the Moluccoes, the Iſles of the 
Sound, and the Maldives, are about this Line, returnjog from Eaſt to Weſt. 


The Iſles of JAPANG JAPON. 


E call the Tſle or Iſles of Japan, a certain multitude of Iſles, and of diffe- 
rent bigneſs, which are onthe Eaſt of China, diſtant from it about 100 
Leagues ; and fo are ſeated in the moſt Oriental part of our Continent:/ ' They 
firetch together in length about 300 Leagues from Weſt to Eaſt, and from 
South to North 40,50, 60, and ſometimes. 100 Leagues in breadth. _ ' 
Amoneſt theſe Iſles there are ; very conliderable. The firſt and which is much 
reater then the two others, is called by us Japan or Japon; by its Inhabitants, 
Hlippen or Niphon, which ſignifies The Spring of Light, or of the Sun : A name 
proper for it, ſince it lies to the Eaſt., and Sun-rifing of all, A{@, and of all our 
Continent, The ſecond is called X:mo, that is,'a Low Countrey or Saycock; that 
that is,-Nine Kingdoms, _ The lalt Tokoefgor Xicoco, that is, Four Kingdoms. 
We muſt likewiſe make account that theſe op greet Iſles are cut aſunder 
by ſeveral Channels, which divide them into ſe Iſles ; but becauſe theſe 
Channels are very narrow, theſe are eſteemed pieces contigious in regard 
of the others, where the Channels, or rather the Arms pf the Sea which divide 
them, are much larger, | 
They 
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in whictithe calm ic wink ly efte 
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6 of the Troumvirs; or the three Mapiſtrates*: wh 
ſway the affairs of th c © Iflands; "of #hotte the Hrſt is* yan wr Poo 5 
Voo,, that is, the Emperor, who Harty the cafe of Civil Aﬀatys; i fo 
is the. Gube* or King, of Tens, Who's chief of- the Mriites; 
the Al airs of Peace or Was ;” thirdly the'Bagove Fatt; w 
in 1g 107 and Sacred thatters. City is divided into the lg 
er ;. the one pad the cover together” were not above 25000 
or {aw Ivy Palate of the Dayri was in the nigher Fw X 
ſtately a Torn with all thib Whicti may add to its lufter ; and the 
or Palaces of his Conges, with the Hoaſes of the chief Lord? of all Fapdi 
about. that of the Emperor. The lower City was almoſt 
which ſerves for a Fortreſs to Meaco. Amo (2 as molt aEhDſe; 
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IMands, are nawalled ; but its Streets in the mghTare chaingd _ #Wareh" 
of two men.at each end of every ${reet, who are to give account'of pts 
that happenin the night. wi” Siree & large and well con 


wes wel builrt,and moſt ot Woe depare'tmide of 
'©-neither large nor high ;/ and ID ont, hey Have 'ſeveraFiul 
Eigares, to which the addreſs their Proyers,and bettow oft them 
in way of Alms, which their Prieſts e uſe of. Nobivanga was the 
that leſſened this City, which he did by vadenn a part of"it itt : 571 and ſince it 
hath received divers joſtlings of ill fortune. 2. Amangucks, a Maritimie Ci- 
ty, and the faireſt of the Kingdom of Nang ato, hath been torrnerly well known 
tor its Trade, containing few leſs then 10000 ies. It was burned in 1555 1 =tT 
during ſome revolt ; it was builded again, and again burnt,” and afterwards re. 
_ Theſe fires happen often in Japan, the greateſt parr' of their building 
of Wood ; bur'the wood is very neat andcurious, ' marbled, Gr. Nanga- 
bh was the moſt famous of the Iſles of Sajeoct, and there area great nurmber 
of fair Citzes through all 7apan, 
Amongſt theſe Cities, that of Sucay, on the South of Meaco; which Burt? 
nand Mendez Pinto ( aihap1 that he doth notlie ) ſays," he hath Khown' 
9% BR depended upo or Lord, but was overned of it ſelf” in 
Sara Mal coated hrs its agiſtrates and Officers; and he aflures 
Maſters of Families rich or poor, make themſelves be called 
Queens ; arid their Children Princes and Princeſſes. This liberty 
hgE gee is obſervable if ir be true. | 
"Mandeiſos in his Book of Ty4vtls, makes mentien of 4 City called "Yeitlo, The Ciry of 
which he makes tobe a fair, large, and well built City; in which, he ſai hete 71946 
is a Cofile about rwo Leagues in compaſs, being ſtrong! fortified with 3 Walls, 
ang a5 many Moats: The building is very irregular but fair, haviclg' to the 
Ils abundance of Gates : Within the laſt Gaze,he ſaith, there is 14.2108 
Ms for 3 or 4000 men, on which all the Streets that are fair and broad rake 
aheit riſe z,in which ſaid Streets, on both ſides, are many magnificent Palaces 
for the Nobler. In the midſt of this Caft/e, is ſeated the E s Palace, has 
Ying belonging to it many ſtately edifices ae 4am apartments, as (abs, Galeritr 
r z ies; 
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of this Dh, the Devil, 14 z White and ſhining Cloud, ſhews' 
forms , but, only to ſuch of his Fieies © as live about this 
$448 an abſtemious life, like the 5 ancient Hermits, as inFaſting,undergs- 
EE and compleating the Vow they made for this purpoſe. 
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b nt th hot and medicinal Waters it! ſeveral places; the 
T—_ _—_ G bealthful; the Inhabitants of a gobd ſtiture, ſtrong and 
aQye; it complexion the are inclining to an Olive tut, welf difpoſed, 


fo apt to fearn,. of ſound memories, ſubtile in theit d&alings, more in- 
$a ay = then Letters, t h Tet become perfe&'in borh having ma- 


ademues 5 mwerfities : They are my of glory, patient inaf- 


nn hating IZlene(s or "A ill-husband as alfo flanderin 
__— F tht, and _—_ all vices, which thes fe ſeverely puniſh, ind 


n 
_ [pc pr Mecca the molt extellent of all the Indies, they being 
Dl ln d warlike 1 then the Chinozs, and more parient of labour ; one of 
their. Kings CE no leſs then that he could conquer Chia, and to that 
ole levied 2 or 300000 men, which went againſt it, arid brought back bood 
They have long uſed the Art of Printing, they are very civil, and 
yy given to viſits and entertainments ; they de ighe i in rich and coſtly furhi- 
ture in their Houſes, with the adomnment of Piftures, Cabinets, Arms, (Sc. 
They are very pudtual in { mrignipay their promiſes, 
Io, mgree $ © FSH are for the moſt part Gentiles, adoring ancitnt- 
ly oh the Sus, and Stars, girng adoration to Wild Brafts ; bur rhey chiefly 
the Devil, . and that for fear of hurting them : To which pur- 
nol "Mp ing fy have in all their Pa oder, which are numerous, ſeveral ill- m__—_ 
Figures which they pray to. d to theſe Pagodes, there belongeth a 
many Prieſts, to _—_ they ſhew a great reſpeQR;,and allow a good ſubſi hes 
who by their habit are known from other perſons, and live a very ftri@ life, 
abſtaining from Feb, even to the uſe of Women. 

., Amongſt them they have ſeveral SefFs,which poſſibly are ſo many different 
ways in performing their Devotions, in which they are notover ſtrict, nor over 
devout. Some of them believe the immortality of the Soul, that the Body is 
reduced to its firſt principles, and becomes duſt and aſhes ; and that the Soul is 
eithcr raiſed to joy, or condemned to eternal ſorrow, believing the Reſurre- 
fon ;-and that at its return into the World, it ſhall find good or evil, according 
i: its actions : Whereas others make no account of the ditfolution of the World 

nor HG any difference betwe n the Souls of Men and Beaſts. 
hey are very jealous of f their Wives and Concubines, not admirting them 
the liberty of w Mons abroad,or ſociety with men at home; they are very. mo- 
deſt,and not given to meddle with any kind of buſineſs that apperrains to their 
Husbands. Adultery they ſeverely puniſh, but Fornication is _ a- 
mpg them: They are very indulg ent to their Children, 02 ive them good 


education : They are very tender of heir honor, being ſhie 6f dvin any't = 
which may eclipſc it; an Fes they will give tio ithurtes 'to ortiers, 'o they will 


fake none. 


Their 
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Their Emperor dwels:in greatſtate and pomp; having attendance of Nob/es 
and-others : He 1s highly eſteemed and reverenced of his Subjects, even to ado- 
ration. In this Government he is ina manner tyrannical, having in his power, the 
Eives and Eſtates. of his Subjes,though he not often ſhew it;hus Revenue 
is EXCC pens his power,as hath been ſpoken of before,very, ltrong, 

All his-Nobles (which are very many ) live exceeding ſtately,and have-great 
Revenues: And wherrany of them happen to die, they have a cuſtom, that a- 
bout 20 or 30 of their Slavesdo voluntarily kilf themſelves to wait upon the 
Souls of their deceaſed Lords, which they hold to be a great honor to.thea , 
and a diſcharge ot their fidelity and love they bear to them. 

Bur there are many defaults obſerved in their goverament,and in theis man» 
ner of living: The great number of their Kings and their Princes, which {till 
endeavour to make themfelvesgrear; The Revolts and Rebellions, to which 
thoſe people are ſubject on the leaſt occafion ; The principal form of the Go- 
vernment, which is almoſt wholly ryrannical. The little care they have of 
Tillage, and of keeping fowl at home, or Flocks in the Field, makes them of- 


en want needtull Food. Andit is obſerved, That they have many manners ,,. 
and cuſtoms different, and ofren contrary to ours, or thoſe of their Neighbors: { di 


As when they goout of the houſe, they leave off their Cloak, which they put 


and put iton abroad. When o—_— a friend, they falute him by puttiog 
off their Shoo, and ſhaking rheir toot ; we falute by uncovering the head. In 
walking they give the left hand, eſteeming it moſt honourable, whilſt we be- 
lieve the right ſotobe. Receiving a friend at home,they remain ſeated on the 
ground ; we ſtand till he who-comes to ſee us is ſeated. The Earth covered 
with Mats, ſerves for Bed, Table and Seat, ( for they uphold themſelves on 
their knees, on that Mat, when they eat; ) our Bed, Table and Seat, are rai- 
fed from the ground, for our e of _ They eſteem Black Hatr and 
Black Teeth; we Fair Hair and White Teeth, They mount on Horſe-back from 
right toleft; we from left to right. They ſer the name of their Family before 
their proper name ; we our proper name before that of our Family. They will 
not that thoſe Women they take in Marriage ſhould bring any riches ; here we 
ſeek after thoſe who have moſt. So ſoon as their Women are married, they 
have no longer liberty togo abroad ; here more then before. Black is their 
ſign of joy, and Wh:te of mourning ; B/ack our mourning, and Wþzze our joy. 
Their hoſt Tapeſtries are Mats, thin, cloſe, and of divers colours; ours of 
Wool,$+14, and oftentimes of Gold and Sifver. Their Stove Buildings have 
neither Morter nor Platter ; here they build not without both. They deſpiſe 
all Precious Stones, and cſteem more their Veſſels of Earth, which ſerve to 
keep their Drink ; which we make little cfteem of, but much value Precious 
Srores. They drink nothing but what is hot ; choſe molt delicate with us iscool. 
Their Phyfeck is fweet and odoriferous ; ours bitter and unpleaſant, They ne- 
ver let their ſick Blood; which with us is very common upon the leaſt occaſion. 
Theſe with ſeveral other cuſtoms, contrary toours, do they obſerve amongſt 
them, which are too long to ſer down. Nor want they fine Reaſons to ſuſtain 
their Cuſtoms berter then ours ; they ſay we muſt conſerve our Blood, as one 
of the principal ſuſtainers of our Life ; that we mult not givea ſick perſon 
that whuch is diſpleaſant, troubleſom, and ſometimes affrights him to ſee, much 
more todrink or cat; that hor water augments the natural heat, opens the 
conduits, #nd-quenches thirft-; that.cold cloſes the Pores, begets the Cough, 
weakens the Stomach, and quenohes naturalheat ; that their /Veſe/s, of which 
they make ſuch-eſteem, arc neceſſary for many things in a Family, which Pre- 
ciows Stones are-not;; 'that their buildings may beealily taken down , carried 
other where, and erected in another manner, when they will ; which ours 
cannor, c. 

Amongſt.their Manners, there are fome very good; they hate Games of 
Hazard; they are very patient ii bad-fortune; 'they maintain themſelves ho- 
neſtly ivtheir/Poverty ; ſuffer not themſelves to be tranſported with Paſſion ; 
ſpeak not ull of the abſent ; know not what it is to ſwear, 1ye, or ſteal ; _ 
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not oN-again, till they comein ; whereas we leave it off in the houſe, —_ _ 
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eaſily all incommodities of heat, cold, famine, or thirſt ; yet all this, ratherto 
et the honor of being eſteemed conſtant and vertuous, then! being; ſo+ truly ; 

tor they are ſubje to /7ces,as well as their Neighbors. But let us leave their 
Manners, and ſpeak a word of their Government, which of late hath encoun- 
tred a diverſity, and deſerves to be known, | 

The-general Eſtate of all theſe Iſles, was not long ſince divided into 66 King- 
doms'; of which -the Iſle of Japan alone had' 47, which with ſome little 
Neighbouring Ifles was made up.x 3, that of mo or Syycot had 9 according to 
its nams,- and Chicoct the other four. | Lo | 

At preſent the order is much changed ; the whole Eſtates are falleninto the 
hands efone alone, as it hath been formerly ; and is divided into 7 Provinces, 
or'prineipal parts; -and thoſe 7 parts ſubdivided into many others; which 
oughtto paſs under the name of Lordſhips ;- ſome of which yet retain the 
name*oÞKingdoms, 'others of Dutchies, Principalities, &c, 

: Thoſe which command in the lefler parts, are called generally Tones, Caron 
ranges them in ſix different degrees, and calls them Krngs, Dukes, Princes, 
Knight-Barons, Barons and Lords, which accotding to our degrees of honour 
are diſtinguiſhed by Kings, Princes, Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls and Barons. 
Caron makes 21 znge ſome of. which: polleſs 1 or 2, -and; ſome 3, and 
in all 36 and odd of the 66-ancient Kingdoms. After the Kingsghe puts 4 Dutes, 
6 Princes, 17 Knight-Barons,::50 Barons, and 41 Lords, giving each a Re- 
venue of at leaſt 100000 Livers per annum, and ſo augmenting to the greateſt 
to whom he gives 10 Millions and more; and makes account that the-Gydbe or 
Ceſar of. Japan ſpendsat leaſt 100 Millions of Crowns yearly ,, as well in the 
expence of his houſe, as in his M:/itia, and what he disburſes to the Tones. 

' - The names of the-7 principal parts,into which the Eſtate of Japan is divided, 
are' Saycockt, Xicoco, Famaſoit, Erlengs, Jeiſegen, Quanto and Ochio. Saycock 
with the Iſles which belong to it, -is thenearelt to China ; Chicock is on ;the 
Eaſt of Saycoch ; theother five parts are in the great Ifland, and extend them- 
ſelves advancing from Eaſt to:Weſt. Famoſoit being the moſt Weſtern 
part of all, andanſwering tothe 12 Dos, which the King of Nangatoor 


| Amanguc: hath formerly poſleſſed. Jerſenco and Jetſegen together make the 


The Iſle of 
Feſſo. 


middle of the great Iſland, and apparently that which paſſed under the name 
of Tenza, and contained 20 others, *' Quanto and Ochio advance themſelyes 
from the Eaſt, unto the ſtreight of Sangzar, which divides 7apan from the Land 
of Feſfo, of which more anon;: Quanto, comprettended 8 Kingdoms,and Ochro 
the reſt, andin ve there are abundance of Cities and Towns, which I 
have obſerved in'my Geographical Tables, 

Bur becauſe the diverſity of names of Dayri or Emperor, of Cube or Ceſar, 
of Tones.or Kings, Princes, Dukes, Bc. may breed ſome. confuſion ; to give 
a'more particular knowledge, -we will ſay ſuccinctly, that before the year 1500 
there was inall: Japan only oge Soveraign, whieh they called Yoo or Dayrs, 
that is Emperour, 


T be Iſle or Land of JESS O. 


A Fter the Iſles of Japan, let us =_ a word of the Ifle. or- Land of - 7eſbo, 
Tedzo or Feſſo, for divers Authors write its name differently,ſome calling 
it the Ile, ſome the Land aboveſaid, and to the Eaſt of Zapan, in the manner 
that the Engliſb, Portugcals and Hollanders deſcribe it, this Land:muſt extend 
from Aſia to America : They ſay that from Teſfoy, which is the moſt Weſtern 

int of it, oppoſite ro Coray, andnear Tarrary, advancing 'towards the Eaſt, 
it is 60days journey to the Province of Mat zumay ; and that from Matzymay 
untsthe moſt Eaſterly-point, andneereſt America, it is likewiſe go days jour- 
ney; ſothar it is r,o days journey'from oneend to the other; which after only 
8 Leagues a day will be 1200 of eur[Leagues. Its breadth.is not ſpoke of. 


The 
* 
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The Streightof TES $97, which ſeparates this Ile from Turtavy, hath The freight 
great currents,cauſed bythe diſcharging of ſeveral Rivers which come [rom the ©7%: 
Northern parts, and from Tartary 2nd 3. The other ſtreight which ſeparares 
it from Amer:ica,may in all kkely-hood be that Anzar; and thoſe two ſireights, 


- - 


limit the two extremities of 7eſſo, towards tie midſt , mutt be the Province of 
Mat zamay and apparently beyond the Streight,, which ſeparates the Iſle of 
Zapan, from the Land of 7efb ; and this ſtreight may be called the ſtreight of 
Sangaar, which is the utmoſt Eait-Land of Zapgr. | 

The traverſe, or trajet of this ſtreight 1s not above 10 0qr 12 Leagues ; o- 
thers ſay not above ſo many miles; others there are afhim it no ſtreigat,but an 
Iſthmus wh.ch fixes Fapan to Jeſſo; and that both the one and the other toge- 
ther are but one Iſle ; fo difficult it is to find the truth of a thing ſo far diſtant: 

This Iſle or Land of FESSO is fo great and vaſt,that the Pababitaxs, can- 
not but have different manners; thoſe which are neareſt 7apan,reſembling the 
Japanors , thoſe which are near Tartary, the Tartars ; and thoſe near Ameri- 
ca, their neighbouring Americans ; and in all likelihood they are more barba- 
rous then all their neighbours. | 

They are all 1/o/aters, covering themſelves with the skinsof BeafFs, which Irslohabirance, 
they takein Hunting ; having their bodies all hairy, and wearing their Beard 
and Muſtachoes very long : they are Warlike , Cruel, and Formidable to the 
Fapanors ; In War they have no other remedy for their wounds , but waſhing 
them in ſalt water. 

The Land is little inhabited ; it would be rich if it were well tilled ; it hath j;, grryiry, 
many Mines of $:/ver, and quantity of excellent Sk:ns and Furs; which make 
it appear that the Earth ſtretches to the Northward. They have ſame Trade 
wk Aquita,which is on the Eaſt of Japan; but thoſe of Aquita go ſeldom into 
Zeſſo, becauſe they cannot with ſecurity reſide with,or truſt thoſe Barbarians, 


The PHILIPPINE Iſands, or of LUSON 
and the MANILLES, 


He P HIP PINE Iſlands are ſo called by the Caſti/iansbecauſe they Philippine Iſles 
conquered them under Phz/:p the ſecond, King of Caſtz/e, The People 
of the Eaſt call them the Iſles of Luſon, becauſe of the greateſt and moſt famous 
of theſe Iſles, which they call Zxſor, a principal City of this Iſle, being likewiſe .. . 


ſo called. The Portugals call them Maniles, from the City Man:Ha, at pre- —— 


lent the chief City ofthe Iſle of Luſor. They are in the Oriental Ocean, to the 
Southward of China, to the Eaſtward of Ind:2, ' North of the Moluccoes, and 
Weſtward of the Iſlands of -Theeves : But they are 4or 500 Leagues diſtant 

from theſe, not above 100 {rom China, and much nearer the Mo/uccoes, and the 

the Iſles of the Sound. | 

Their ſcituation is between the Equator, and the Tropick of Cancer ; to wit, $ciruarion 

from the 5 unto the, 20.degree of Seprentrional Latitude : and from the 155, 

unto the 170 Mer:idzan or Degree of Longitude ; and ſo contain 15 or 16; de- 

grees of Longitude and Latitude, extending themſelves in length and breadth 

3 or 400 Leagues | 


LUSON, MINDANAO and PAR AGOT A, ate the greateſ!: The chiefiiſe 
Luſon towards the North, Mindanao towards the South, and Parageya;to- - - - not 
wards the Weſt ; ſo that they form almoſt an Eque/ateral Triangle. Tand: 
ofherwiſe Ph:l;ppina, Mindora, Panay, Masbate, Rebujan, St, Jolm, Cebu or 
the Pimtados, Ne 04s, Matan, Bohol, and few: others are of a lefler circuit. T.an- 
\ dayd is South-Eaſt from the moſt Southerly point of Luſon ; and the ſtxe; 44 at 

tween is called of Mani/la, not becauſe of the City Manila, mote then 100 
Leagues diſtant ; but becauſe of the Iſles of Luſon, which are called likewiſe of 
Minzla. Mindora on the South ofthe Ifle of the Gulph, and City of Manil : 


The reft are between Luſon and Mindanao: We 
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We might likewiſe make account of Meſſare, Calegan and Buthuan, hear Ce. 
bu of Abuyo and Capuli;zof Banton, Rebujan Iireges, Marinduque and Luban, 
berween Masbate and M:indora; of Hogues, Maurs, Coyo, Bankingle and K. 

ull, between Mindora and Paragoya, and between Paragoya and Mindanao ; 
ofthe Little CE on the Welt ; of the Babuyonnes on the North; of Ca- 
tandanis, Paracalla, Linton, and others on the Ealt of Luſonzot Palmes and St. 
John on the Eaſt of Mindanao. But we cannot name them all, there being 10 
great a number, that ſome eſteem them 1000 or 1200 of conſiderable note, and 
in all 10 or 12000, 

Magellan was the firſt of the Europeans, who diſcovered theſe Iſlands in 1520 
In 1564 Don Lews de V, —_— Vice-Roy of Mexico, ſent Michael Lapez de 
Legaſpes to eſtabliſh ſome Spaniſh Colonres ; and facilitare by that means their 
Traffick from Mexico with China and Japan, who ſeifed upon Leſor,Cebu.tSc, 
The Spaniards poſleſs at preſent above 50 of them; am6ng which, Luſor, Ten- 
day and Cebu, are the moſt famous. 

Liiſon ſomerimes called New-Caftle, begins before the 13,and ends after tlie 
19 degree of Latitude on this fide the Equator, which are not above 6 degrees 
or 150 Leagues;but it ſtretches one of its points towards the Eaſt : Sothat trom 
Cape Bojador towards China, unto that ot Caceres towards Tenday,is more then 
200 Leagues, paſſing croſs the Ile, Its breadth is very unequal, and ſometimes 
only 20, 25, and ſometimes likewiſe 50, 60, and 75 Leagues. 

anille is its chief City, ſeated in the moſt Southernly part of the Iſland;well 
built, after the modern way ; and its Houſes are of Free-ffone, ftrong, and fo 
great, that the Spaniards have been forced to'divide ſome part of it from the 
reſt, to ſerve them for a Czttadel, in caſe of neceſſity; by which means, they are 


. not at ſo great a _ in keeping of ſo great a number of Soldiers, as would 0- 


therwiſe be requiſite tor the ſecurity of the place. They have a good Port, the 
entraftice into which is yet ſomewhat difficult, by reaſon of the Iſles and 


, Rocks of Mirabelles, at the opening of the Gulph or Bay of Cavitaor Cavite, 


at the bottom of which, is ManzHa. The Governor or V ice-Ray of theſe Iles, 
as alſo an Archbi/bop, who hath-a Spiritual Furiſdittion over all' the Philip- 

ine Iflands, which he exerciſes by three Suffragan Biſhops, and ſome Prieſts 
Co here their Reſidence, This City is very populous, here commonly reſid- 
ing about 15000 Chinois, beſides Faponeſies, and a great number of Spaniards 
which drive a'Trade, in ſeveral good Commod:ties which the Earth and their 
ingenuity produces, which are brought hither, as being the chief City,of which 
I thall ſpeak anon. £ 

The other Cities ofthe ſame Tſle are Cagajon or Nueva Segovia , inthe moſt 
Northern part ; then Caſeres, in the moſt Southern part of the Iſle. The Ciry of 
Lufon is by all Authors deſcribed on the Coaſt, which regards China: And this 
name hath been moſt famous. Now it is difficult to know, whether LZz/or or 
Mani/la are two Cities ; Linſcot thinks them one and the fame, 

Mindanao is compoſed of three different Iſles, which are 'z}moſt contiguous, 
the greateſt, which 1s in the middle of the other twd, retains the name of Mir- 
damao, having about 100 Leagues of length, and little leſs, of breadth. ' Cazo/a 
towards the Weſt, 75 Leagaes long, and 25 or 30 broad. Las 'Buenas Senxales, 
or the Good Enfigns ; or li _ t. Johnon the North Eaſt, hath only 25 or 

o Leagues of length and breadth : And theſe three together, are between the 
Ach andthe ninth Paralle} or degree of Longitude, and between the 162 and 
169 Meridian or egree of Longitude,and contain little leſs then 200 Leagues 
from the Point of Ga/ere on the Welt, to Cape. Bicajo on the Eaſt, 

© They belong to divers Mahomtetan or Pagan Kings, who are all io good in- 
telligence with the King of Te>natz of the Mo/accors , and ill-affeted to the 
Portug als. Thejr C__ Cities are A:#4anao, which others call Tabouc, S- 


"ages or Suriaco, Lomiaton,or 'Lomiat iy, Dapito and Canola.Ofthe ſcitygtion 

' -other Cities, of which ſome Authors make mention, we have no aſſurance. 

; thro IC. . pu | ©20 | 10 ; | 
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PARAGOTA or CALIMIANES of Boterws, is the ſame thing The Iſle 
as Calamzian of Linſcot;; and as Pitoam or Puloaym of Magines, and others:|t 74% 
begins almoſt at the 8,and ends not till the 1x Degree of Evita te fireeching it 
Gelf from South-Eaſt to North-Eaſt, in length more then x00 Leagues, not ha- 
ving above 10, 15, or 25 of breadth. . Boterus and Pigafette ſay, that it bears 
Figs half as long and as thick as ones Arm ; and others, only of a Palm long, 
bur better then that of Dates. Its King is Vaſlal to him of Borneo. 

TAND AT A is about the twelfth Degree of Latitude, and the 167 of Theo! 
Longitude ; Its utmoſt length is about 5o Leagues, and its breadth about 40.It 
hath born alone the name of Ph:/ippine, for being the firſt diſcoverer of theſe 
Iflatds, arid thatnamehatt been communicated to the reſt. Ir is eſteemed the 
beſt and moſt pleaſant of all ; Fruitful, rich, eaſie to be approached, and its 1:- 
habitants courteous, Its ohief place is Achar. 

MINDO RA isnot much leſs then Tandaya,but not ſo famous 4 yet the The Iſle of 
Streight between the Ile of Mani/H/a and Mindora, is called Mindora;- from 9994s 
whence it may be judged, there is likewiſe a City of M:zzdora on that Streight 
and that this place hath formerly been famous. There are here Mines of Go/d, 

CEB TU win the midſt ofthe Philippines. The Spaniards have built on ,,.. 1g. 
the Eaſt Coaſt Vie-Feſws, under the 10 Degree of Latitudegand 165 of Lon- ce. 
gitude. The Port is g00d, and here it was that -MageJan contracted Alliance 
with the King of this 1ſle, received him into the Protection of the King of C4- 
flile, and in his favour paſſed into the Iile of Matar, and made war upon its 
Kiog, _ = was kil - TE | >. 

All theſe Iſles in general, are very fruitful, and yield a great quantity of Their rerciich 
Grains, of Rice, Fruits, Wine, x Sc. which odions . an > nothing, : : 
They have Wine of Dates, which yields not to thoſe ot Grapes,and which are 
as ſtrong as Sack : They feed: much Cattle, and Forwl, as Oxen and Sheep, 
which they carry into ——— Hogs, whoſe Fleſh is excellent,Goats, Pul- 
Jain, Gc.They have many Wild Beaſts, as Stags, and ſeveral forts of Veniſon, 
Wild Boars, Tygers, Foxes, Bears, Lions, Apes,Civet Cats, fc. which in- 

habit in their ForefFs and Monrtains; and in their Rivers they have Croco- 
diles and an infinite number of ſeveral forts of F;ſ6, which are likewiſe found 
in their Seas: Among(t others Tortosſes, whoſe ſhels are much eſteemed for 
the beauty, and variety of their colours, there being none found like theſe,and 
thoſe of the Maldzves. | 

They produce likewiſe Gold, Iron, Steel, Saffron, Wax,Cinnamon, Long Pep- TheixComtdd: 
_ per, Ginger, Sugar, with ſeveral other Metals, Spices, Drugs, and Precious ditics 
_ They fiſh Pearls on their Coaſts, and particularly near to Negros 
and Abo. : Es: 

Bur beſides the cheapneſs and abundance of Vitals which theſe Iſles afford, ta Toad 
and the Traffick which they have ſo commodiouſly with China, and with Mex- ; 
ico or New Spain, hath made the Spaniards reſolve to keep them: And 
thereſore they built ſome —_— in 1589 and tranſported ſfortie Families 
from New Spain, with Horſes, Sheep, and other Beaſts to breed a Race. 

The Chino;s have a great Trade to theſe Iſlands, bringing hither all their 
Commodities,as Silk, Cotton of all colours, Porcelain, Brimſtone, Cannon Pow- 
dey, Iron, | _ Steel,Copper,and other Metals ; alſo Cheſts, Cabinets, 
Pittures, Laces, Corffs, Vales, and othet curioſities for /omen. Of all theſe 
Commoditres, there remains a part in the Philippines, and the Caſiilians take 
away the other, and with the Go/d, Wax arid Spreez, which they get m theſe 
Iſles, carry them to Mexico + From whence they bring what is proper , both 
for the Philippines, for China, and the Eaſt-Indies, And this trade which is 
driven by the South, or Pacefick Ocean, is a great. arid frequent, as that whiich 
is between Spain and Mexicoby the Ocean, or North Sea. 
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MOLUCCOES. 


end under the name of the. MO LT/CCOE S, not only the The tſes 6f 

Iles of TERNATE, TIDORE., MOTILL or TIMO R, Moluccoes mas 
MACHIAN, and BACHTAN, which are particularly called the ” 
Moluccoes; but likewiſe thoſe of GTLO LO, of the Land of PA- 
POUS, which lie on their Eaſt; of CELEBES, which are on + 
their Weſt ; of themof CETRAMot FLORES, and TIMO R, which 
are towards their South, and ſeveral others thereabouts. 

They make a Body of many and divers Iſles, South of. the Philippines, 
Eaſtwards of thoſe of the Sound, Weſt of New Guiney,. and North of Terra 
par aac and are under or near the Equizod#ial Line, ſiretching themſelves 

y to the third degree on-this ſide that Zine, and tothe roth or 12th beyond 
it, and cxtending,themſelves-trom;Ealſt to-Weſt , fromthe 160th degree bt Lon- 
g4tude unto the 180ihz andithus they have- together: 15,degrees of Latituds 
and 20 of Conga, which are almoſt goo Leagues of breadth and: 500! of 
length, © The "g/ſp were the firſt of any-Chriſtrans that traded hither. 

ELEBE Sthe Lands of PAP OUS and GILO LO- arethegreat- the ties of 
eſt; then CE RA M, FLORES, andl7 TMO R, thoſe ' which are parti- c:iebes, 65lols4 
cularly called the Mo/uccoes are the ſmalleſt,, Cel/tbes is 200 Leagues long; and *© 
about 100 broad : G:l/olo about 160 Leagaes long,,and-near as broad': Ceyranm, 

Flores, and Timor, cach 69 Leagues long' ; but _— molt- patt\theit breadth 

is not above a waayd Quaneer ye ength. ' True Molutcorsrareonly 

,4, Or. 5 yes long, and 56,10, 12, and 15410 circurt.” A OWLY 

Wt Oe SE all hee Iſles, the True Moluccoes are the moſt kndwn by tetſon Their Com- 
of their Cloves, with which they. abound/and\ farnifs all AG and) Bubope, podiiered: 
They bave..neither - Grains nor Mines of, Gof4;; few: Beaſts, much-excetient OD 
Fruit, and ſeveral Spices, as Ginger, Cinnamon,Mace, Nuttregs,f6c, and diters 

Drugs ;. amongſt others, & kind of Wood, that being pug tothe fire, burns, 

flames, and yet conſumes-not.. The Cloves ate their principal Riches: Fer- 

nate, Tidore, and Machiaw have the moſt; and-Backian fewer. Termate yields 

yearly goo Aahars, of Cloves ;. Trdove and: Machian, each 300t Abdrin the 

great Harvel, which are but once in ſeven years; MathvanFyticids r5 or i600 $ 

; 


12. or 1309; and, Ternate, 1000 014200 ;; each Abariiaiiboo Vi, 5c” © 
; a_9 cl as dro Al . \ \\ ?. i.46 waar a1 a-n.u 
Iles. lie to. the Weftward along the:Coat df Gilols þ 10 neat the: Their (ciru#s 
watey, that the \moft Southenly-ipart is Hot.abbve 24 00-25 Minures bepbnt ** 
that Line, nor the maſt Northerly ubove 48 or 50 Minutes'on this dide-it2' fo 
that rogether they buye.notabove one' digted of Latrude; and about 31,007 
| Thr» Lovgitude! is| between thera 


12. Minutes, whrch maks 30 Le: 
and 3044 Minutes of the 163 Meridian, erdegate of Longitude. 1 ;* FYY 
© | $ 2 a 
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TERNATE isthe moſt Nort!: ; and from it Southward are, TT DORE, 


— pa— TIMOR, MACHIAN, and BACHTAN , for little account is made of 


The Iſle of 
Ternate, its 

chief places, 
fertiliry and 
commodirics. 


The Ifle of 


Tidove, and its 


chief places, 
&c. 


Trs People, and 


chief places. 


the reſt. Bachian is r5 or 16 Leagues circuit, Ternate, Tidore, and Machiar, 
100r 12 ; Timor, 5 or 6. the reſt leſs. 

TKENATE iseſteemed the principal Iſle, being about 8 Leagues in cir- 
cuit, and irs Kings the moſt powertul, both of the True Mo/uccoes and of all 
that 1 have pailed under the general name of Moluccoes ; yet he ſuffers in 
Ternate, Noſtya Seniora della Roſario, and Gammalamme in the hands of tic 
Spaniards, Ta-comma, Talucco, and Malayo in tlie hands of the Hollanders, 
which are in good intelligence with him, as Enemies to the Spaniards. The 
chief place is call-d Gamma-Lamma, is ſeated on the Sea-ſide, more long than 
broad, and of an indifferent bigneſs; its Houſes, Moſques, as alſo its Falace- 
Royal, are built of Canes or Tambey ; its Road and Ro is good, and fre- 

uented by Ships. The Country is not bad, yer it yields bur little proviſion be- 
des Poultry and Goats ; it _ alſo exc: lent 4A/monds, and bigger than or- 
dinary, and that in great plenty; they have alſo abundance ot Gloves, and 
other Spices, ſome Drugs, with ſuch other Commodities as are found in the 
reſt of the Iſlands. 

TIDORE, (thoſe of the Country fay Tadwra, which _ qg—_ Beauty) is 
a little greater than Ternate, and as fruittul, Here the People are very indu- 
ſtrious in pruning and watering the C/ove-rrees, by which means they are ex- 
ceeding fair and itrong. Here grows white Sandall-wood, which is held the 
beſt in all the Indzes. Here are allo found the Brrds of Paradiſe. It hath its 
particular King. The Spaniards hold Taroula, Caftelio-Viejo, and Marieco, 
which the Hollanders have ſometimes taken, Timor or Mothiy was once fo 
ill treated by the Spariards, that its Inhabitants abondoned it and retired to 
Gilolo. The Hollanders built the Fort of Naſſas, and have invited near 2000 
of its Inhabitanrs to return. Mach:an as well as Trmor, belongs to the King of 
Ternate ; the Hollanders hold Taffaſſo, Tallibola, Nuhaca or Naffaquia, and 
Mauritio ; it is peopled with about 9 or 10000 perſons. 

BACHIAN, or BAQT/TIAN, is the greateſt of all the Moluccoes , but 
ill peoplcd, and having but tew Cloves ; but in recompence it hath plenty of 
Fruit, and its Sea ſtored with F;ſbes, It is divided by ſeveral little Channels 
ſcarce navigable, which yet divide it into many parts, of which Marigoram is 
in the midit of the others, where the King ot this Ifle refides, The Holan- 
ders hold on the Coaſts the Forts of Gammeduore and Laboga, both once cal- 
led Barnevelt. This Iſle is of an indiff. rent large extent; the King is abſo- 
lute, the Soil good, and would become very fertil, if the Inhabitants would 
leave off their Idleneſs, and give it Tillage. 

MACH TAN is indifferent large ns fertil, and well inhabited ; its chief 
places are, 1. Taffaſo, 2.Tabilbola. —_—_ : and 4. Nubaca. 

TIMOR, Motir or MOTIL, isof a leſs compaſs, and Triangular. Its 
chief place is N.iſſaw. 

GILOLO or BATOCHINE extends it ſelf to the ſecond Degree 
on this ſide, and only to the firſt beyond the Equator : It hath then 3 degrees 
of Latitude, Its Longitude begins a little after the 168:h Meridian, and 
reaches to the 172, which are near 4 Degrees, which amount to little leſs 
than roo Leagues of length and breadth ; but it is compoſed but of 4 Penin- 
fuld's, of which ore advances towerds the North, the other three towards the 
Eaſt ; ahd of theſe r:rce, the middle one reaches ſo near the Land of Papors, 
that there is but a Streight berween them. 

It is ſubje@ inpart to the King of Ternate, in part to the Kings of Gt/o/0 
and Loloda. It hath Suvage People on the North part, where is the Coaſt 
of More, and mſome Mountains1n the middle of the Country ; and the City 
of Mamaye is \In form of a Republichk, The City of Gilolo 15 not aboye ſix 
Leagues from Ternate towards the North, Thoſe of G:lolo, Sabugo, and Aqui- 
lamo, are near together Eaſtward of T:dore, and on the Weſt Coaſt of Gi/olo. 
On the other ſide, and towards the Eaſt, are the Fortreſſes of Too, 1/iau, and 
Zaffougo; theſe lix places are in the Spaniards bands. The A _ 
| 4 
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Cabou and Coma ; Sabow a little above Gilolo, T.zrome or Coma on one of the 
three Eaſtern points. 

The Air of G:/o/o is intemperate hot, which makes it unhealthful ; the Soil 
not very fertil, yer hath ir great plenty of Rice, wild Hens, and other Fowls. 
On its Shoars it hath She/-fjſb, whoſe Meat in taſte is much like Mutton, and 
about the Iſle plenty of Trees, which they call by the name of Szgou ; from 
which they have a Fruit which they make their Bread of; of the Sap or Juice 
they make a pleaſing Drink, which they uſe inſtead of Wine; and of a Hait 
which grows on its Bark they make their Cloaths, It hath but few Coves, 
neither have they many Cattle, except #ame and wild Hogs. The People are 
well proportioned, but rude and ſavage; ſome ot them Gentiz/es, the reſt Ma- 
homet 2ns. 
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CE LEBES is compoſed of many Iſlands ſonear the one to the other, that The !N- of | 


they are commonly eſteemed but one. They are fruitful in all Proviſions, «ſpe- 
cially Rzce; they yield Gold, Ivory, Saunders, and Cotton; feed much Cattle, 
and their Sea affords plenty of Fiſb and Pearls. The Air is healthful, though al- 
moſt in the ſame ſcituation with Gz/olo, except that they advance to the 6:4 
degree of Latitude rowards the South, They are well peopled, and its People 
are tall and comly. They are Idolaters, and much addifted to Piracy. 
Here is eſteemed to be fix principal Kingdoms ; of which that of Macaſar, 
which gives ſometimes a name to all theſe Ifles, is the moſt powertul ; that of 
Gon the ſecond ; then thoſe of Sanguin , Cauripana, Getigan, and Supar.' 
the greateſt Cities are Macaſar and Bantachia, 30 or 40 Leagues one from 
the other ; as alſo Celebes, ſrared on the Sea. 

The Land of PAP OUS, that is, of Blacks is little known,yet is no other 
than New Gurney, and other than the Iſle of Ceyram, though ſome would con- 
found it with them. This laſt is tothe Weſtward of it, and the other to the 
Eaſtward; both the one and the other more towards the South. There are 
ſome Whites among its Inhabitants, but few ; all tean,deformed, and Traytors. 
They have Gold, Spore: and Birds of Paradiſe, with which they pay 
Tribure to their Kings, and to the King of Ternate. 

CETRAM hath the' ſame qualities, and its Inhabitants like to Papors, 
and well peopled. Hoves, Solar, Matua, Suſu, Timor, Ombo, Terralta, Sc. 
are divers Iſles under the $14, 9th, and 10th degrees of South Latitude . and 
which advance from the 160th unto the 17515 degree of Longitude. Timor 
(an other than that 7;mor of the Moluccoes is the moſt eſteemed. It pro» 

uces ſtore of Grains and Fruits, teeds many Cattle and Fowl; amongſt its 
Drugs -and Spices, it hath Gnger, C:nnamon, and whole Forreſts of white and 
yellow Saunders, Its Inhabitants are Idolaters , half Savages, and had the 
uſe of Fire but lately. Malta on the Weſt of Timor, hath quantity of Pep- 
per. Solar is other than Soloe, or Solayo, This laſt is 10 Leagues from Celebes, 
and between the 6th and-7th degree of Latitude ; that 15 or 16 Leagues from 
Timor, and between the 8:h and gth degree of Latitude. The City Adonare 
is the reſidence of the King of Jo/or, und there is a great trade for Saunders 
ny this Ifle and Cabanazza in Timor. Soloy hath likewiſe Gold and 

earl. | 

Almoſt in the midſt of theſe Iſles, which we call in gerieral the Moluccoes; 
are thoſe of Amboyna and Banda, which are bur ſmall, yet arc in great eſteem; 
oma "og Amboyna ate, Ambeyna, Veranula, Hittow, Noeſan, and ſome 04 
racers, | 
The Tleof 4 M BOTNA hath its chief Ciry of the ſame name, which is 
of ſome conſiderable note , beſides ſeveral. other ſmall Towns and Villages. 
This Hand was firſt diſcovered by the Portugals, who had here the command 
of a Caſtle and other Forts, which the Hoandeyt took in 1605, and have poſ- 
ſefled likewiſe the Fortreſs of Coubeba, /o, ard the Redout of Hztrow, in 
the Iſle of 'Hottow, The Spaniard: diſpoſſefſed them a little after 1620, atid 
the Hollanders have regained them ſince, where they drive a great and profi- 
table Trade. - The Land at firſt was barren, but by their induſtry it is now be- 
come very fertil, producing Rice, Sugar, quantity of Fruits, eloncaty Lem- 
| mons 
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mons and Oranges, Coce-Nuts;Bowanas ; (everal Spices, but prmngipel y Cloves, 
of which alone they receive great profit. Here it was that the Hollanders did 
once, with a never to be targotten cruelty and. barbarouſneſs, murther the 
Engliſh that reſided and traded thither, on purpoſe to gain the whole Trade to 
themſclves. 

Its Iohabiraves The Inhabitants were heretofore Bruti/b Cannibals,infomuch as they would 
cat one another, though their neareſt Relations, when age or ſickneſs ſciſed 
them ; and all Pagans : but fince by reaſon of the Commerce they had with 
the Perſraus and Arabians, Mokowetiſe is formewhat received amongſt them, 
as alſo Chriſt:anity, by reaſon of the Poriyg ils and Dutch; which in time 
may come to ſame perfetion, though at preſent it is but very ſmall. But 
notwithſtanding they make uſe ot their Pagan;ſb Superſtitions, adoring the 
Devil, who appears to them,when they invoke him; 1n which they are very 
ſuperſtitious, and ceremonious. They are much given to Sorcery and Conju- 
rations, yery prophane, barbarous, not given to Arts or Literature, They are 
n3turally,un;aithtul, thieyiſh, covetous, ſtupid, and very timerous. In their 
Marriages they make no great Ceremonies, taking one anothers words, which 
as flight ly they evade, leaving one another upon the leaſt occaſion of offence, 
and are free for another. | 

The Tſles of The Iles of BANDA are three prineipal ones. Banda, which communi- 

Ba £44, ; cates its name tothe reſt, Neraand Gamaxaps, and ; or 4lefler ones, Wayer, 

detcrivad, © Poloway, and Pulorin ; ſome add Poelſetion, the Weſtern of all. Bunda 

h the Cities or Towns of Londor, Ortatan, and Combor ; Nera hath that of 
Nera and Labetach; Gumanapi hath ggly: one of its name, underneath a 
Mountain which yomits Fire ;: Nera is, the chicfeſt of all, The Hollanders 
in the Iſle of Nera the Forts of Naſſau and Belgica, and in the Iſle of 
Poloway the Fort of Revenge. ; 
 Thele Ifles are unbealchfal ; the Nutmegs and Mace, which theſe, Ifles pro- 
duce, make them frequented by Strangers: Theſe Fruits they gather thrice a 
year, in Apral, Auguſt, and December, 

Beſides theſe Iles already. ſpoken of, there are theſe following which are 
ranged and numbred with th of the Afoluccoes, and: are found as they lie, 
either on the Coaſt or Shoar of the Ifles Gelebes, Gilolo, or Land of Papour, 
to participate of their nature, temperature; ſoil, or the like ; which I have 
taken notice of inthe Geographical Table., . 

[ts People, The Inhabitants are Mahometans, in which they are very zealous and ſuper- 
ſtitious, not entring into. their Moſques without waſhung their Feet ; and 
when they are there, very fervent in their Prayers, which they. uſe often, 
They are very obſtinate , and the Men, are much given, to idleneſs, minding 
their Recreations, and leaving their affairs. $o theur Wives, The People arc 
here obſerved to hve toa greaAgey The People of all theſe Iſles, which have 
pailed under the games.of Meluccoes; are of different humors ; thoſe which 
are on.the.Coalls moſt frequented by Strangers, are the mpſt civil ; yet others 
mdre baxbarous. .And on the Coaſt they are cither Mahometans ar Chriflians, 
the reſt- 1dolaters ; but the Spaniards and Portugals on one fide, and the Hol- 
Landers on the I do much trouble theſe Iſlands, making themſelves Ma- 
tlers-now,of, one, and then of apgther ; for the moſt part making War betwixt 
themſelves, or, with the Landers ;, among, which there are divers Kings, ſome 
ſubzz& ro the Portugal:, and others to..the. Hollandexs.. Amongſt all theſe 

Their Kings Kings the moſt powerful is he of Ternate, to whom belong Ternate, Mothir, 

2 {i .r ndBachian, hkewiſe Cayog,and Gazes, among(tthe True Molucrges; and 

- -  ” tigreabout, thoſe.of Mag, where are built bis Carcolss, that is, Veſſels of War; 

”, Lefoper, Buro; thoſe of ,, among. which Ceyram ſoegms to 
comprized :. Then ary of, the Land 9 ; Fappaepert of G:/o/o, and the \Ce/cbrs, 
whole Kings.are tributary; to-hum, Argenſola faith, Tiabihg0 Iſlands, which 

arg.in his Eltates, he.cag razſe,200000, Men, and: that, he keeps ordinarily « 
great,number of, Carcales, wa | 


. 


f, Carcales, wath many Gavnovs, and; all things veceſlary'; and 
tat the, Captains of his Militia, are aged Men, which have þcen bred ang cdu- 
cated in Arms, . © #7201 i; * 
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E have-almoſt-aothing to ſay touching the Iſles of THE EV ES, The Iſles of 
They are 16 or #5 different Iſſes, which continue from about the 81h (ut © 


unto the 207h and 21? degree of Latitude on this fide the Equator, and are 
almoſt all under the 188 Meridian. Their names, ſcituatiog and greatneſs, 


a gueſs may be _=_ of by the Chart. wake 
The Iſle of Dancers, of Martyrs, of Birds, $c. Towards the South thoſe 
of PuloVilan, De los S_ De los Matelotes, and Bidimg, &c. are to- 
wards the Weſt, and between the-Larrons and Fhilippines i; The Volcanis 
rowards the North, where there is Cochineal : Malpelo towards the North- 
Eaſt, bux indeed rather towards the Eaſt, and ſeeming to belong to America, 
Alſo the Iles of Bacim, Botaba, Volia, Can, Mata, —_— Natan, Chereguan, 
Coen, Artomagan, Agan, Gregua, Chemochoa, Mana, Engleſe, Angloiſe, 
Malabrigo Deſerte {Sc , > | 
All thefe Iles are poor, having little to live on ; ſcarce any tame Beaſts, no 


Metals ; the Inhabitants are naked, aQive , great Thieves, particularly of 
Iron. _— 


T be Iſles of the $S 0 U N D, evc. 
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OF THE. 
HE. Iſtes of the SOT/ ND are thoſe of Sumatra, Borneo, Jz- The Wes of 
va, the greater and lefler, and others : They are underneath and _— 
about the Equator, advancing on this fide, to the ſeventh and ©. 
eighth degree of Latitude, towards the North; and beyond it, 
unto'the tunth or tenth degree of South Latitude ; beginning at 
175 Degrees of Longitude, Weſtward, and ending about the 160 Eaſtwards : 
So that they are together r6'or 18 Degrees of Latitude, which are 400 and 
odd Leagues ; and 24 or 25 Degrees of Longitude, which are 600 or there- 
| To 


The Portugals called them the'Ifles of the Sound , becauſe they are to the Their Name, 
South of Malacca, as Pyrardis ſaith. I believe rather, becauſe of the Streight 
of the Sound, which is between the two chief, and beſt known of theſe Hands, 
to wit, Sumatra and Java major ; or elſe, becaulie of the Port of Bantamwhich 
is called of. the Soand, being the beſt Port, and of the greateſt concourſe that is 
in all theſe Iſlands. | 

The Iſland of SUMATRA is 100r 12 Leagues from the Peninſula of M- the tile of 
lacca, and extendsrom the ſixth Degree of Latitude on this fide, near to the S«ntr4, its f- 
ſixthon the othet ſide the Equatoy, which are about rt or-12 Degyees of Lati- "OO 
tude ; but it lying frem North-weſt to South-eaſt, ſtretches from its Northerly 
point towards Achem,unto that of Labanſamora towards the South, and on the 
Streight of the Soand, near 40 Leagues, being not above'50, 60, or at moſt 
80 broad. 

Some Authors divide it into 4, others into-ro, and others into 30 Kingdoms. tt patty 
[t is to be believed, that it had ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs,or that tie leaſt 
were Vaſlals or Tributaries to the greateſt, Ar preſent thoſe moſt famous are 
Achem, which holds likewiſe Pedzy,'to which it hath been ſubjet, and Pacem 
on the Northern Coaſts towards Ind;a; Camper almoſt underneath Pal:mbam, 

Jamly, Guadahbyri, Priaman, Baras, and Manancabo, beyond the Equator : 
All which are the Seats of ſo many of their Kings Bur a word or two of 4- 
chem, which is of rhe greateſt eſteem. 

The City of Achew 1s ſeated or the fide of a vety broad River,and in a large The city of 
Plain : /It hath neither Gares nor Walls to defend it ſelf, but a Caſtle, which 1s 4» dc+ 
the Palace Royal, which is fortified with a good Wall and Palliſado, and well ©** 
arthed, and fo ſeated; tharit commands the whole City : "They enter into this 
Caſtle ' or Palace 'by ſeven ſeveral Gates, one after another, which are 
guarded'by -Womert that are expert at their Weapons, which are alſo the 
ordinary. Guard of the _— Perſon ; and without the leave of the King, 
or his Guard, none are ſuffered to ' enter the Palliſado. \The Buildings mn 

is Caſtle are but mean, which are the ſame with thoſe of the City , which 
by reaſon of the often overflowing of the y-=_ are built upon Piles , wo 

£ covere 
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" covertd with Coco Leaves, but the furniture which is rich and coltly. On two 
ſides of the Caſte, there are pleaſant Foreſts, well ſtored with Apes, Heyy, 
and alt manner of B:rds, and other delights, in which rhe Kzng recreates him. 
ſelf; as alſo in Cock-fighting, Hunting the Elephant, or Bathing Himſelf in the 
River. Inall which, he feldom'is withoot a Company of Women, in whom 
he moſt delighteth, He obſerves greet ſtate, ſejdom ſhewing himſelf; be 5 
much reverenced by his Subjzes, whom he uſes no better than laves : In his 
Laws he is very ſevere ; andin his Puniſhment cruel. His Government being 
abſolute and meerly arbitrary. His Revenue, without doubt, muſt be great, 
by reaſon of the rich Commod;ties that arg found here, He is ſopowerlul,thar 
in 1616 he put to Sea 60000 Men of War, in 200 Ships and 60 Galleys, with 
ſtore of Cannons and Aramunition, tomake War againſt the Portugals in Ma- 

$ lacca ; and he alone drove them from the Fort which they had in Pacem ; and 

hindred them from taking footing in Sumatra, 

TheFertiliry, The 47, by reaſon ot the great heats, is very unhealthful, but withal, is 

Commodities, very fertile, abounding in Rice, Miller, Out, Beefs, Goats, Sheep, Fowls, Fiſh, 

_ of thele fore of Fruzts; alſo it is rich in Gold, though of a lower alloy, in S:#ver, Cop- 

1 per, Tron, Tin, in Precious Stones, in Silks, in ſeveral Spices, as long and com- 

mon Pepper,Ginger,Crnnamon, (loves, Nutmegs, ; allo.in Medicinal Drogs,in 

Wax, Honey, Camphire, Caſſia, Bezar, Lignum, Musk, Civet, Amber, Alloes, 
whole Woods of white Sandale, abundance of Cotton, Ge. 

The Hollanders are in good intelligence with the -people, and Kings of 
Sumatra ; and particularly with him of Achem: They have no place or For- 
treſs in the Iſle, but-at Jambay, a Kingdom, City ,and River of the ſame name ; 
in one degree and fifty minutes beyond the Equator. They have built on this 
een 25 Leagues from the Coaſt, a Houſe to accommodate their Traffick 
with the Iſlanders : Their Trade is for the moſt part Pepper, which they ſend 
from this Houſe to the Sea by Canoes. The Inhabitants are many of 
them good Artificers and expert Mariners; they are for the moſt part Gentiles, 
yet of late Mahometiſm hath crept in amongſt them : They are of an Olive co- 
lour Complexion, flat-faced, but indifferent well proportioned, and content 
themſelves with a mean habit, | 

The Iſland of BO R N EO,like to Sumatra,is part on this fide, and part be- 
ws, irs iruari- yond the Equator ; but it reaches on this ſide unto the ſeventeenth degree of 
'on, and ferti= North Latitude, and beyond only to the fourth of South Latitude, Its Form 
Wy is almoſt round, having only 250 Leagues from North to South, and little leſs 

from Weſt to Eaſt ; containing in its Continent more than Samatra, or any 
other Iſle we have knowledge of in Aſa ; bur it is not ſo well inhabited, nor of 
ſo great Trade as Sumatra, yet more fertile, and beſides the ſame Commodities 
hath quantity of Myr abolans. Its Foreſts are full of __ which bear the moſt 
excellent Camphire in the World, which is uttered in the Indres,being too dear 
to be brought farther : That which comes to us from China, is fo fallified, and 
of ſolittle value, in reſpe@ of that which comes pure from Borneo, that one 
hundred pounds of the one, 1s not worth one pound of the other. It hath alſo 
plenty of Proviſion, Borneo, Bendarmiſſin, Lave, and Hormeta, are the fair- 
eſt Cities, or at leaſt the beſt known of the Iile ; for we yet know nothing of the 
Eaſtern Coaſt, Borneo is on a Salt Lake, or rather at the bottom of a Gulf 
of the Sea, as Venice is, and is on the North-Weſt of the Iſland. Its Houſes are 
built of Wood, and upon Piles, and are accounted to be 20or 25000, Through 
every Street runneth a Channel or River of Water ; the Palace of the King, 
and the Houſes of the principal Lords are of Stone, and on the firm Land, Ben- 
darmaſſin and Lave are towards the South, regarding the great Jawa, and 
both belong to the ſame King : They. build many os at Bendarmaſſin. The 
River of Succadan, and the RE Forreſts farniſh them eaſily with 


Wood, and all that-is neceſſary for the b of thoſe Veſſels. Lave is near 
a River of the ſame name; and this River, as Succadan, yields Diamonds. 
Hormeta, is deſcribed by the Hollanders on the Coaſt, Weltwards of the Iſle, 
and they eſteem it to have 2 or 3000 Houſes. 


The 
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their Women brown and chaſte, a thing very rare in the Neighbouring Iflands. 
They trade little to diſtant places ; being more inclined to Theft and Piracy, 
then to Trade ; exerciſing this only with their Neighbours; the others with 
ſtrangers far off, They are expert in all ſorts of Arms, -of good Wits; 
and capable of Arts. - Their Apparel is much the ſame with-the Irdiang; 
which is a Linnen Cloth about their privy -Parts, and on their Heads Tur- 
bets. .. In their Religion they are cither Mahometants or Gentiles, '. _ 


About Borneo are mW 1, dns little Hles, Bonyuerano 3 Degrees, Several (mall. 
olo 5. Tagyma 6. and Combaban 8 Degrees Ss _ 


titude : This laſt is on the Northy of the Gulph, and City of Borneo; near 
__ Gulph is Pu/ogitgan, Sc. al theſe Hands belong to the King or Kings 
of Borneo. 


The two Iſlands of F AV A Major and Minor are to the South of Boy» Iles of 7evs 
neo; however there is much diſpute about the ſeat of the little one, the great- 2197 and 2: 
er lics fromthe ſixth, unto the eighth, ninth, 'of tenth Degyre of South LA. jos, imp, 
titude, tor we know not its certain breadth : And from the 145 Meridian and 


beyond the x55, this length being 250 Leagues, and its breadth little leſs. 
We have ſcarce knowledge of any but the North-coaſt of this Iſland, none at 
all of its Southern, | | | 


Along the North-Coaſt of Bantam, where is one of the greateſt Trades The Ciry of 
of all the Zaii-Indies, and where :the Merchants of the Eai#-India Com S_—_— FX 
20M» 1; great trade, 


pany of England have their refidence, and where once there was a like 
pany for the Ho//anders, which they have tranſported to Jacatra or Bata- 
Via, Bantam is at the foot of a Hill, from which defcend three Rivers ; 
of which one paſſes through the middle, the others long, and on the two: 
ſides of the City , communicating by divers Channels; convenient for the 
Mahometans, who believe themſelves purged from their ſins, as often' as 
they waſh, but all coo ſhallow for Ships to ſail in; the Walls of the City are 
of Brick of no great ſtrength, as alſo are their Gates , which makes them 
have.the greater care in guarding them : The City is indifferent great-; 
yet-have they but three principal Streets , and theſ. all but upon the Ca- 
{tle ; at every corner of the Streets there ſtands a guard, and at Sunſet 
they make faſt all paſſage Boats, ſo that in the night there is no ſtirring 
in the Streets. The Houſes are but meanly built, either of Reeds or Straw, 
po covered with Coco leaves ; but for preſervation of Goods, they have Store- 

ouſes made of Stone; they have ſeveral places or Markets for the ſale of Coms 
modities, as alſo an-Exchange where Merchants meet. 


The Commodities of Bantamare theſe of the Ile, as all ſorts of Draggs ; jt; comma: 
Pepper, Sugar, Preſerved Ginger, and all forts of Sweett-meats, both wet tics. | 


and dry.z Rice, Honey, Gc. 

Alſo in this Ciry is found ſeveral good Commodiries; which are the product 
of other places, which are here-had at eaſie rates, viz. Spites, precious 
Stones, Ammunition, Sandal-wood, Silk both raw and wrought into ſeve- 
ral Fabrieks, as Velvets, Sattins, Damask, Cabinets, Lacque, Porcelain, 
Calkeoes, Frankinſence, Camphora, Benjamine, Sc. ” 

It 'js governed by a Supream or Sovereign Prince, whom' they entitle 'the 
Maitaran, and hath four Deputies or Tetrarchs his Subordinates. It is very 
welkpeopled ; the Houſes of perſons of quality are better built; then the reſt, 
having ſquare Courts at-their entrance, and commonly there is a Moſque: be+ 
ing $0 every oneof them, ;25-alſo a/Ciſtern to'waſh themſelves in... The 
Palace; is- indifferently well built , ſhewing ſome kind of State ; here the: Ch:- 
neſſes (who are great traders to this City,bring in moſt of the Commadities ex+ 


or”, ar  from' Bantam is Facatra, now Batavi 


ine: The King of -Facatra aſſiſted by ſome \Engic/ . 
t:the -year . 1618. the Hollanders be Arora 
that their General 'Kopn AT 7" the'Moluccoes taiſed the 


The | Inhabitants are great, , of an Olive colour, of a good countenance ; 5 Tahabicanrs 


,;Cotron,HWool,and Rite)bave a place of meeting ants, +--enry9y "ih 
| @V1a, NCC The Cities of 
isoo the ruins of ther other; Where they had 7«arrs, 
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ſiege ; took and ruined Jaratra, and rebuilt Batavia, with a a good 
Cirtadel : This place is at preſent the Seat or Court of the General and Coun- 
cellors of the Eaft-India Company, for the T/nited Provinces. © 

Continuing along the Coaſt, and 100 or 120 Leagues from Batavia is F A- 
PARA, a City and Kingdom with a good Port, and a fair River, T T/- 
B AN 20 or 25 Leagues trom Japara, likewiſe a City and Kingdom , and 
Gulph : Fifty Leagues farther is the Ciry, River, and Port of Jortan, which 
is of great concourſe, for thoſe that go or return from Baxtam to the Moluc- 
coes, and from the Moluccoes to Bantam ; Paſſaruam is 20 Leagues from Jor- 
tan, and Paxarucan yet 8 Leagues farther : This makes the moſt Eaſterly 
point of Java Major : Balambuan is 12 or 15 Leagues from Paxarucan, in- 
clining towards the South. All theſe Cities have each their Kings. Balam- 
buan regards the Iſle of Baly, and the ſtreight that is between them, takes its 
name from Balambuan as'the moſt famous. Many Portugals remained at Pa- 
narucan to facilitate the Commerce they had of the Moluccoes, of Amboyna, 
Banda, Timor, Sc. with Malacca, or thoſe places they poſſeſs" on this fide, 
Panarncan being in the way between. Near this City a Sulphurous Mountain 
caſt forth ſuch = quantity of Stones and Cinders in 1588, that 10000 per- 
ſons were ſtifled, 

In the midſt of the Iſle of ZAVA, and towards the South Coaſt is the City 
of Maderan or Materan, the reſidence of the moſt powerful King of Favs : 
This City is 100 Leagues from Bantam, 1000r 120 tram Balambuan,and on- 
ly 35 er qo from Japara. This King once commanded the whole Iſle; he yet 
commands thoſe Kings which are in the High-land, and on the South Coaſt : 
Thoſe on this ſide have freed themſelves trom his Rule, rendring him only 
certain Duties, yet ſome places he holds on this Coaft, 

We have no certain knowledge of 7 AV A Mznor, if we do not eſteem it 
to be thoſe Iles to the Eaſt of Java Major, and whoſe Northern Coaſt we 
only know. Mark Paul of Venice, who made the firſt Relation, faith thar 
it contained 2000 Leagues Circuit, which would be more then our great Fava, 
as we know it at preſent ; he faith it had eight Kingdoms , of which he had 
ſeen fix ; gives to the ſoil the ſame qualities with the great one ; but rhar its 
Inhabitants were more ſavage, and ſome Man-eaters : we thall preſently ſpeak 
2 word or two of both Fava's, 

On the Eaſt of Java is 'BA LT Ifle, which hath not above 4o Leagues 


- Circuit, yet is peopled with 600 thouſand Souls, hath its particular King, rich, 


Its Fertility, 


and magnificent. Madura lile on the North-Eaſt of Fortas in the Java Ma- 
jor, is likewiſe full of png Its Cities: are very fair ; hath its particular 
Kiog ; its people are wicked and perhidious- 


The people of all theſe Iſles are Mahometans on the Coaſt, up in the Coun- 
try great Idolaters ; and ſome Man-eaters. They have many Kings,and-have 
hirherto been able to hinder the —_— Portugals, and Hollanders, from 

- 


building on their Coaſts ; yet theſe laſt havelately got Batavia, which they 


bravely maintain. | 

The people are corpulent, of a middle ſtature, broad-faced , little eyes ; 
they wear long hair, of. a Cheſtnut complexion ; they are addifted naturally 
to theft, ſtout and couragious,, very malicous when angred, very proud, de- 
ceitful, and great lyars ; their cloathung is as the other Indians, that is, only 
2 piece of cloth tied about their privy parts. Yet ſome excced, whereas o- 
thers goquite naked. They yet retain divers barbarous ' Cuſtoms and Ceremo- 
nics, as well in mattersof Religion as otherwiſe. Their weapons are the Bow 
_ Arrows, the Dart, the Lance, and Shield, and Crizes, aſtrange and cru» 

wea F T ; 

The Country or Iſlands are very fertile, affording very many rich\Commo- 
dities, as hath been ſpoken of already,which are all very excellent ; they have 
ſeveral forts of bath tame and wild Beaſts, * abuadance ot Fowls and Fiſhes , a: 
mong the reſt Oyſters, which if . Mandeſoes may be credized, weigheth 300 
pound weight ; among their Serpents they have Grocudrles very large ; and 
for their Fruits, they may compare with moſtiplaces, as well for- the 'txirne(s, 
pleaſant taſtes, as for the greatvariety of them, This 


T be Oriental Tfhes of AST A. 

This Ile is much troubled at ſome part of the year with dreadful Thundrings 
and Lightnings. | 

Let us now make a ſhort obſervation on the one and the other Java, and 
the neighbouring Iſles and Countries, according as Mark Paul of Venice hath 
deſcribed them, Ir ſeems that his great Java muſt be the Ifle of Borneo, his 
Hes Soxdor and Condor eruſt be Pulo Londor, his Province of Beach, the Pe- 
aiuſjula of Malacca, his Ile Patan, that of Swmatra, and his Fava minor 
our preſent Java major : And itis to be believed that Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Java are likewiſe the three Sindes of Piolomy. 


The Iſles of CEYLAN, and the MAL- 
DIVES. 


Ot far from the Cape of Comors are the Iſles of CET LAM on one 
fide, and the MALDIVES on the other. Cey/an, 60 Leagues 
cowards the Eaft ; and the Maldives 150 between the Eaſt and the South, 
CETL AN is the Trapobane of the Ancients, though Ptolomy makes it 
unmeaſurably greater then Cey{an is now found, Its ſcituation is on this fide 
the Gaxges, and near. Cape Comors, of old Comaria Extrema; likewiſe near 
Cape de Cael, of old Gort or Caligicurs promont. and on the ſtreight of Manar 
or Quilao, of old Argaricus Sinus, near which, or a little farther,is the Land 
of Madura, of old a Regia Pandions , and divers other particulars 
making ſufficient proof, "HS 
The Jnd:ans name it Teneraſm, that is, the Land of Delights; the Arabs 


' Zeilan Dive, that is the Hle of Ceylan. Trextends it felf trom 6 to x0 De- 


grees of Latitude, and ſo comprehends four whole Degrees, which makes 
100 Leagues from South to North : It hath but two Degrees and a half, or lit- 
tle more of Longitude, which amounts to fixty and odd Leagues from Eaſt to 
Weſt : The whole Circuit is about 3oo Leagues; its form is almoſt Oval, or ra- 
ther like a Pearl or Poar, whofe wal is North, and its head South. 

Some place in this Iſle 7 Kingdoms, others 9, and others more ; that of 7a- 

anapatan is the moſt Northerly; thoſe of Trinquilemale, and Baticalo are 

che moſt Eafterly ; thoſe of Ch;/ao and Colombo the moſt Weſterly ; atid that 
of 7aba the Southward ; thoſe bf Candea , of Sette Coralles, and Cer- 
$avaca, hold the middle, Candegis at preſent the moſt famous; thoſe of Co- 
lombo and Gertavaca have ſometimes been the reſidence of Kings, which have 
commanded all the Ifland. Ih 

Ar preſent the Portugals hold Colombo, Chilao, Manar Ifle and Fortreſs, 
Jafanapatan, and ſome other places on the Coaſt, which regard the ftreight 
of Chidao and Manar. Columbo and Chilao afe not above 60 Leagues; vr little 
more, from Cape Comori, Manay 25 or 30 Leagues from Cape de Catt, and 
Jafanapatan 15 or t0'from the'Cape of Negapatan. | | 

The beſt Porrs of this Ile are thofe of C allo, Columbo, and Ch:lao : That of 
Galls is one of the beſt known bf all India; becauſe all that come, or go, are 
conſtrained tomake the point of Gallo, for fear of falling on the Banks 'of the 
Maldtves : Some years paſt the Hollanders took this impartant place from 
the. Portugals. 2 -DfiB « Os Bet. 1565.05 Dh 

The Air is ſo temperzte, andthe Land fo fruitful, that ſome eſteem it the 
Earthily Paradiſe, -- Its'Fruit, 'Herbs, and Plants have a marvellous pleaſant 
odor its C:9namon ts the beſt in the Worlt,and particularly towards Colombo 
and Ceztavaca, there is fortid tiach Cardamom, Areca, Nurmegs, Pepper 
and other Spices, 4d feversl Dreggs, alfo Liignum Aqwil, Me Fae Ferpen- 
133 Gotd, Sitver, Byafs, Tro and other Metals ; _ the Mines are not 
woought; many precious Stones, -2monjx others thofe which the Portugals 
cal Caneyes; they haveno 7 #honde, but many Pearls, 'Which they fiſh 
form the firvightdorween this Kind and the Continent, The Soil produtes 
Corn, Oyl, Wine, Cotton, abundance of Rice, ſeveral roots for Diers. A+ 
9:1 mong 
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T be Oriental Iſles of ASIA, 


mong their Beaſts their Elephants are ſo excellent, and ſodocile, that thoſe of 
other places bear honour to them as to their Superiours. They have great plen- 
ty of Fowls, Cattle ; and their Rivers yield great ſtore of Fiſh. 

As concerning the Coyns, Wgights,and Meaſures of the Iſles of Cey/and, and 
the Maldeves, 1 have no certain account thereof, wherefore I omit them, 

The Iſlanders are generally.great, black, deſormed, having their Ears long, 
and their Noſtrils large, for the reſt well diſpoſed and aQive, great Dancers, 
inſomuch that they may furniſh all India with Comedians and Juglers, they 
are rich, and ſmother themſelves in delights, all things agreeing to it, yet are 
they inclined to War. In thoſe places poſleſſed by the Portugals are many 
Chriſtians, the reſt Idolaters or Mahometans. 


The MALDIVES. 


He MALDIVES take their name from Male the chief City of theſe 

I{lands, and D:ve which ſignifies an Iſland; they are an infinite num- 
ber of very little Iſlands, all ſeated in the Indian Ocean, on this fide Cape Co- 
mori, beginning at the eighth Degree of Northern Latztude, and not ending 
till the third or tourth of the South, the Equinot7ial Line paſling over. them, 
ſo that they extend in length 300 Leagues, in breadth not above 15, 20 or lit- 
tle more. 

They are divided into thirteen Attollons, ſeparated the one from the other 
by certain Channels, and containing each a great number of little Iſles : From 
henee the King of Maldives terms himſelf King of 13 Provinces, .and 12000 
Iſles ; though there be many leſs, and the moſt of them deſart, and which the 
Sea covers when it is high, 

The diſpoſition of theſe AttoBons is admirable z then their Banks, their En- 
trances, their Currents ; the Artollons are almoſt rougd, or Oval ; each baving 
30,40, or 50 Leagues circuit ; and ſucceeding one another from North, North- 
welt, to South, South-eaſt, there reſting between them but certain Currents, 
large, little or more, but all dangerous. 

Theſe Attollons are each encompalled with, a great bank of ſtones, there 
being no human Art could better wall a place, then theſe banks do their At- 
zollons, the Sea breaking its wayes againſt the banks, and” within the Atrol- 
lons there being a perteR calm, .and bur little depth of water. . The entrances 
are certain open places of 40,,50, ſqme of 100,. 200 common paces, which the 
Author of Nature hath given toevery Attollon ; that is four to.cach, to faci- 
lirate their paſſage from one Attg/lon to another ; for the Currents which are 
between the Channels, being carried (ix Months to the-Eaft, and fix Months 
to the Weſt ; it was impoſſible tq paſs from, one Atrollon- to. another, if there 
were but two openings, one oppoſite to another. Theſe. Currents moreover 
are ſo rapid, that when it is calm, and when the wind goes with them , they 
carry 3'Veſlel fometimes to Malghar and Ceylan, and ſometimes to Sumatra, 
won poſlibility of ſtopping of it ; and on the other fide, even to Arabia 
and Africa. = a 
... The names andorder of theſe Attollons deſcending from North to South , 
are Till:dou Math, that is the high point , and by the Spaniards , Catexa 
das Ithas, head of the Iſlands; then ' MiHa dove, Madowe , Padypola:,; Ma- 
los : Caridon, Ariatollou, Male Artollon, where is the;Ifle of Male Bauli(- 
dou, Moluque, . Nillandouxs,, Collomadoux, Adoumata, Souadou ; Addon and 
Poue Molugue,. the two laſt being eſteemed bur one, i151 
_ The largeſt Channels; and there where the Currents are _ ſtrongeſt, are 
thoſe of Malos, Madoue, Cridon, Aldo, .and Sovadon. -« #s Firarda 

reat Traveller was ſhipwrackt.on the firſt, and remained-five years in the 
Muldives, where at leaſure he learned the tongue, ſituation, and-manners of 


j2s, dnhpbrants, and. hath ſet; out a publick deſcription of every » particu» 


. 
- 


T he Orizntal Iſles of A S 1 A. 


The King of theſe Ifles reſides in the Iſle of Male, which is one of the great- 
eſt, though not above a League and a halt in Circuit : It 1s one of the moſt 
fruitful, and ſeated in the middle of the Longrtude of three Iſlands. Strangers 


frequent it, becaufe of the Courr, There are no Cities through all, their dif- 
poſition being ſafficiently commodious ; their ſituation denotes a great heat , 
yet the days being equal to the nights, and the nights ſubject to great Dews , 
they refre(h the Eatth ; ſo their Summers are without rain, and their Winters 
without ice ; but theſe pouring down tain with a conſtant Weſt South-weſt 
wind, the Feaver among the Maldives is very common, and dangerous to 
Strangers, whom it often kills in few days. 


There grows neither Rice nor Wheat ; yet are Proviſions better cheap than Proviſion very 


in the reſt of the Indies. They have Rzce from the Continent,and gather at 
home-M1let in abundance, and the Grain of Bind, like to Mi/lez, but black. 
They have much Frazt, Citrons, Pomegranates, Oranges, Bananes ; and a- 
bove all, ſo great abundance of that Nut of India, called Cocos, that no Couri- 
try in the World hath ſo much. All the Levant is furniſhed hence, lading e- 
very year ſeveral Ships. - They have many Animals, little Beef or Mutton ; 
no Sha, for they abhor them : Quantity of Kh. 


They have many little Shells, which paſs in many places for Money , and Shells paſs . it 


they lade yearly 3o or 40 Ships with theſe Shells for Benga/a only,befides what 
they lade for other parts. Their —_— Shells are much eſteemed at Cambaya, 
becauſe they are ſmooth, black, and well figured; with which they make Combs, 
Caſes of Looking-glaſſes, 6c. Their Tavarcarre or Cocos, particularly of the 
Maldives, is very Medicinal, and of greater value then their Amber-greece, 
and their black Coya/, The King alone is to have this Tavarearre and Amber 
greece, not permitting his Subjedts to trade in it, 

There is brought to the Maldives, in exchange of their Commodities, Rice, 
Cloth, Silk, Cotton, Oyl, Areca, Iron, Steel, Spices, Porcelain,Gold and Silver, 
which come not thence again, * Its Inhabitants make uſe of all ſorts of Arms, 
yet their King is neither rich, nor powerful, except in his Iſles, and in regard 
of his own Subjeds. | 
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plentiul, 


ſtead of Mo- 
ney. 


Am the rarities of this Iſle, their Candou and their Coco's are obſervable; The cora-wit 
They make Planks of the Wood of Candou, with which they draw out of the and Tree of 


Sea all ſorts of weights, though of :0000 pound. Their Tree is as great as our nba 


Walnut-Tree, leavedlike the Aſpin, and as white, but very ſoft : It bears no 
Fruit ; they make Fiſher-boats of ir, and with rubbing two pieces of this wood 
together, kindle fire as we do with a Flint and Steel; yet it neither burns nor 
conſumes, | 

As for the Coco's or Walnut of India,it furniſhes them with all things neceſſa- 
ry for mans life ; they extra from it Wine, Honey, Sugar, Mi1k, Oyl, and But- 
ter, Irs Kernels they eat inſtead of Bread, with all forts of Meat ; the Leaf be- 
ing green, ſerves for Paper to write ; being dry, they fold it in little Bands,and 
make Panniers, Doſſers, mbrello's, Hats, Coverlids, and Carpets ; the Sprig 
which is the middle of the Leaf, Being dry, hardneth, and of it they make Ca- 
binets, Cheſts, and other Moveables ; of the Shell, which incloſes the Fruit , 
they make Ladles, Spoons, Plates, Cups, ©&. They may build a whole Houſe 
outof theſe Trees ; the Trunk may ſerve for Beams and Joynts ; the Branches 
cut in twoor three for Pails, to pail in Gardens or Houſes, and for Laths to co 
verthem; and the Leaves ſewed together and diſpoſed in ranks upon thoſe 
Laths, caſt off the Water as well as our Tiles. They build likewiſe matiy Ships 
hes out of the Coco-Tree ; the Keel, Sides, Planks, Pins, Haiches, Maſts 
and Tards, Cordage, Anchors, Sails, and even all the Utenſils of a Ship,are ta- 
ken from this Tree;and ſometimes their Lading, whether for Proviſion or Move+- 


ables, or to furniſh Rigging for other Ships, is likewiſe taken out of this Tree 


one. 
Atid ſo much for the Eaftern Iſles and all {ſia | 
AFRICA 
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FXEFRICA is 2 Peninſulaſo great, that it makes 
the Third and moſt Meridional part of our 
A= 4 Continent. It approaches ſo near to Spain, 
Es that only the Streight of Gibraltar divides 
= them ; and touches ſo little upon Aa, that only 
q an _ of 30 or 40 Leagues, between the 
Re wa and the Mediterrazean, joyns them 
ether. 
Beſides this 1/7hwus, Africa is bounded on Its Boutds. 
all ſides by the Sea, as appears by the Map. The 
Latins called it moſt commonly Africa, and the Its Nene. 
Greeks, Libya; yet both the one and the other 
are indifferently found in the Authors of the one and the other Tongue, The | 
firſt was given by one Afer, deſcending from Abraham and Kethura; others 
ſay, of one Afer, Son of the Libyan Hercules ; or (according to the Greeks) 
it is taken from"amw velane, that is, Sine Frigore , becauſe (according to its ſci- 
tuation) it muſt be without Cold. According to the Arabs the name ſhould be 
taken from 1friquia, that is, Divided; becauſe were it not for that 1thmus 
which joyns it to A/a, it were quite divided from our Continent. Accordiog 
to the Punick Tongue it ſignifies the Land of Corn, for the abundance of 
Grains gathered in that particular part called Africa. 
The name of L14ya, is taken either from Zibya, the Daughter of Epaphas, 
the Son of Jupiter ; or from Libya, one of the three Lakes which deſcend 
into the River Tr:ton ; or from aicvs, which m the ancient Greet Idiom (igni- 
fies Black, becauſe its Inhabitants are Black ; or from Z«6, which among the 
Arabs (ignifies Thirſt, becauſe a good part of the Country wants Water. But 
theſe Hiſtories, Fables, and Etymologies, are taken from divers Authors of di- 
vers Tongues; and for different Reafons there may be new ones found or 
made, to content thoſe which are covetous of them. 
The Form of Africa is near Triangular, yet it advances four Promontories it Form and 
to the four ud Figs, ro of the World, Cape Bona, towards the North , **9m—m"on% 
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the Cape of Good Hope, towards the South ; Cape Guard a Fuy, towards the 
the Eaſt ; and Cape Verd, towards the Weſt : the three laſt are on the Ocean, 
and the firſt on the Mediterranean Seca. 
Its length,taken from Cape Verd to Cape Guard a Fuy,is about 2000 Leagues. lts length and 
Its breadth, from Cape Bona to that of _ is about 1800 LEG g _ 
v ut 
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but both its length and breadth, are found much leſs in all other places, 
Its ſcituation 1s under or about the Torr:d Zone ;. the. Equanoti44l. Line 
paſſing over it, and cutting it in two, though unequal parts.” _T lie. moſt part of 
Africa is betweerr the two Tropicks , which it out palles 11+ Degrees; -and 
and 15 Degrees on one and the other fide, to wit, 114 Degrees beyond the 
Tropick of Capricorn, and 1 5.00 this fide that of Cancer. ... M.-4 
It is every where inhabitegd,though not ſo well as Zuyopr or Aſia; whether 
by reaſon of the inſupportable Heats which reign there, or becauſe it hath 
many-Countriesdry and without, Water; or becauſe jt. hath others; where 
there is much Sand eahly removed by the” Wind , wviten burying Men in 
it ; or by reaſon of the great number of yen , fiexes; and cruel Beaſts, 
which are found through the whole ; -or becauſe they fell ;and rranfpore one 
another for Slaves, L leave to judge. - > . + "ES 
-It 6 moreover obſervable, -thawit-4s freſher and coolker-under and-#bout the 
Equator, than under and about the Tropicks. The reaſon is, becauſe the Sur 
makes two Summers and two Winters, under and near the Equator ; and thar 
the Nights are equalro the Days75Which is&F 
Divers Authors divide Ffr:ca*in a veryg! 
to make firſt the Diviſion iato t 


t refreſtigent > 
ent man{Wr; yet Moſt agree 
great p Falling this Or:enfal Which is 
hc wal which is ooffhe Weſt ; or by 
'on"this fide}, and her or the ther 


on the Eaſt of the \i/e, and th 
the: Equator , calling it Nort 
fide the Equator: Others by the Colours of the People, obſerving thar 
on this ſide the Tropick of Cancer they. are, white, and beyond it 6lach. 
But all theſe Diviſions have many faults, to avoid which, and to make our Dj- 
viſion of Africa into two great hits, agree with that of ancient Authors; and 
with rhe diſpoſition in which the Country is now found, I' draw a Line from 
the Gulph of St.Thomas unto the extremity of Egypr, on the Red Sea, This 
Line carried along where the Eſtates are diſtinguiſhed one tram the other, di- 
vides Africa into two equal parts,;' cuts no Eftate in two; andithat whick'is on 
this ſide is called by the Ancients, and by the Modern more preciſely,” Africa 
or L:16ya; that which is beyond this, is calle&both by the one and the other 
Etihiopta, | 

This firſt Diviſion will facilitate thoſe of the other parts , dividing A/rica 
or Libya into two, and Erhiopia likewiſe into two; Africa or Libya into the 
higher and farther, in regard of us; and exteriour and interiour in regard of 
thoſe of the Country.” Erhropra into high and low,according to the Moderns, 
or into 'Ethropia ander Egypt, and Ethiopia Interiour, according to the An- 
cients. 

In the Higher and Exteriour Africa or Libya we have Barbary, Billedul- 

erid, and Egypt : In the Farther and Interiour Af»ica and Libya, Saaraor 
Deſavt, the Country of the Negroes and Guinny, In the Higher Ethiopia, 
or under £gypr, are Nubia, Abiſſina, and Z anguebar : In the Lower or Cas 
riour £1h10pra, Congo, the Mono-Motapa, and the Cafres. 

Barbary extends it ſelf along the Mediterranean Sea, from the Ocean unto 
Egypt,+and is bounded on the South by Mount Atlas, Billedulgerid lies a- 
long this Mountain , likewiſe from the Ocean unto Egypt , bounded'on the 
South'by Saara or Deſart. Egypt is only one Valley, trom the Catarates 
of Nile unto the Mediterranean Sea. This laſt part hath retained its anci- 
ent name ; the other two put together, anſwer to what the Ancients called 
Mauritama , Africa proprie-ditta, and Libya likewiſe proprie difta: fo 
that the moſt Weſtern parts of Barbary and B:liedulger:d together make 
Mauritania, the Middle Afrita, and the moſt Eaſtern 0. % 

Likewiſe Saara or Deſart, the Country of the Negroes and Guinny, 
ſtretch themſelves from the Ocean unto the High and Low Erh10pra: And the 
moſt Weſtern part of CSaara anſwers to the ancient People Gatul; ,_the 
Eaſternly part of Garamantes. The Country of the Negroes, to Nigritaram 
Regio : Guinny to many People , of which the moſt famous have been the 


Perorfi, This Gainny is 750 Leagues long : The Country of the Negrpes. 
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/' their-roadrh being only 106;:280/or 300 Leagues, ' The lengrh of Eeypt 
from South to is not above 200 Leagues.' ' Its breadth, if we eſteem it 
only-the Valley along the Nile is very narrow ; and ſometimes only'y; 10, 


ſometimes 14 05 25 OE anzl. 6 36113 2)! | 124 

We have divided £45:0pza1nto> the Higher and the Lowery placing in the 

igher,, Nubia,, Abiſſina, \and Zanguebar ; 'in the Lowet, Congo ; Mono: 

otapagand Cafres;'. Nubia is tor the moſt part or this fide ; and 't6 tlie 
' Weſt; Abiſima above ;-and Z£ anguebar beyond*the-Nzle, and in the titoll 
Eaſtexoly part of Erhiopra. : Congo makes the molt Weſtern: part of 'Erh:0+ 
pia ; the _— and Cafres, the moſt Southern : This on the Coaſt, 
the other within La | | 

Nubia, Abiſſina, and Z anguebar together, anſwer to the Ethiopia ſub 
Egypto of. Piolomy'; Nub1ato the moſt Northern part, and neareſt to Egypr ; 

;{jna more Southetn ; _Z angaebay. to that which is on the Coaſts, and 
there, where P:olomy deſcribes the Regions of Barbary, Azania, and Troglo- 
ditica; which anſwer to the particular Z anguebar, on the Coaft of 4jar, and 
the Coaſt of Abex ; which we eſteem under Cp name of Zanguebar., * 
In the-Lower eos Congo anſwers to the Heſperis Aithiopes, the Mono« | . «of 
Motapa to Arif a Regio, the Cafres to the Anthropophags K#ithiopes. oh 

The Coaſt of Cafres reaches 1200-Leagues; the Mono-Motapa is 4, 5, or 
600, long and. broad; Congo 6 or 700 long, and 300 large; Nubia 400 long, 
and 200 broad ; Abiſſina 7 or $00 long, and 4 or 500 broad ; The Coaſt of 
£ angutbar \tretches 15 or 1600 Leagues, with not 'above 1090 of breadth, like 
to that of Cafres, . | 0. 

The Mountains.of: Africa are in great number, 'and very remarkable ; both 1+ chief 
for their height , extent , the Metals wherewith they abound , and other Moumains, be : 
paronlars The moſt famous/are 14s; - thoſe of the Moon, and Serre ** * 

zone. | 


Atlas was the moſt famous Mountain artiong the Antitnts, who believed 4tlat- 
it bounded the World on the South.” Its name was taken from A:/2s, King of 
Maurit ania, whom Perſeus turned into a Mountain, by making him ſee the 
Head of Meduſa; and becauſe he had been an Aſtronomer the Poets feigned, 
that be bore up the Heavens, ' Iris true, this Mountain is ſo high that it ſeems 
to.touch the Skies; it extends itſelf from the Great Sea or Occidemal Ocean, 
to which it hath given-the name of Atlantick , even near to Egypt , for the 
{pcs of - more than rooo Leagues , leaving Barbary on the one ſide , and 
iledulgerid on the other; caſting forth branches under divers names on 
both ſides. There is;the Grearand Little Atlas, | 
The Mountains of the Moon, now of Beth, are higher than atiy of Europe, rye wu 
and are alwaies covered with-S#ow and Ice : Bat theſe Mountains make divers tains of the 
branches towards the Cape' of Good Hope ; they are calted Picos Fragoſos ; #9 
towards the Eaſt of Congo, the Mountains of Chryſtal; above the Lakes' of 
Zaire and Z affian, the Mountains of the Sun, and of Sa/t-Peter ; and it may 
well be, that the igheſt berween Ab:/ſina, the Mono-Motapa and Cafreria, 
retain the nameof the Mountaihs of, the Moow, G@© DS 
The Mountains of Serre Lione "by the Portugals , Sierre Lioa, are the The Moun- 
Chargot of the Gods of the Ancients : And this name was givert,. bEcauſe [m5 of Sem 
from their top-they ſend forth continual Lightnings and Thunders , as if the * 
Gods could not march with leſs noiſe. Their principal ridge is between the 
Country'of the Negroes and Guinny , where they make two Branches ; one 
advancing into. the. Farther Africa or Libya, and the Higher Erhiopia; the 
other berween the Higher and Lower Eth:opia: this ſeeking the Mountains 
of the Moon, the.other Atlas. s | | | 
The largeſt and moſt famous Rivers of Africa are the Nile and the Niger ; Its chief 84 | 
' the Nike hath beemknowninall times. Ancient and Modern Authors have Tok _ 
been groubled to tell where its Head-fpring is, and more to'give the reaſon of ; 
the Increaſe and Decreaſe of its Waters ; we will ſpeak ſomething of it in 
Egyps. \Its courſe'is 1200 es in a ſtrait line, and little leſs than 2000 in 
its turning? : It deſcends from the Lake Z aire; traverſes the Higher — 
ITO, V V (i 42, 
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Nubia, and Egypt, and falls: with ſeveral Mouths into the» Mediterwantan ; 
abovt the middle of its courſe it -embraces rhe I{le of Metoe or Giethere : 
And this Iſle hath many Eſtates and Signories, and may boaſt -it ſelt the great- 
eſt and faireſt of all River Iſles that we have knowledge of, 7 + . 

The Nrger hath its Springs i4n-the Kingdom of Danont;,” above the "Lake 
Niger, and not far from the Ne, when it is our of the Lake of Z are.” 'This 
Niger .doth in ſome part divide 'the Higher Z:4:0pza from: the Lower, ap- 

roaches Nubia, —— the Countrey of the. Negroes z ' hitherto rolliag its 
Roms from South to North , tillloling it felt 4a che Earth, it riſes again near 
the Lake Borno ; turns its courſe, and continues irto the;,Weſt, traverſing the 
whole Country of the Negroes 200 Leagues from the Sex", it divides it ſelf 
into many Branches, which have divers names; and falls into the Ocean between 
the 11th and 16:- degrees of Latitude, Its courſe is a little Jonger than that 
of the Ne; its ſtreams more violent , and hath the fame property of over- 
ſowing and fatning the Earth; engenders the ſame Creatures, but 'not ſo 
ſtrong ; hath grains of Go/d in its Sand : But the Country which it traverſes 
is ne:ther fo well habited, rich, nor known; as that of the Nz/e. Some be- 
lieve the Nile and the Niger come from the ſame oprings, and that-they 
begin not to divide but between the Higher and Lower: Zrhiopia ; one con- 
tiquing its courſe towards the North, the. other turning from Eaſt to Weſt : 
So the Arab of Nubracalls both, Nite; and to diſtinguih them adds, N/e 
of Egypt, and Nile of the Negroes. 

Tic other Rivers of Africa are not to compare with theſe. Zazyein 
Congo may be conſidered for the quantity of Waters it ſtreams down, and for 
the greatneſs of its Mouth at the Sea, and ſo ſome others : but let us paſs to 
the 'Promontories. 

We have already touched a word or two on the principal ones, to wit, the 
Capes of Bona, Hermea, Promonmtorium, Cape Verd, Arſonarium Prom, Gard 
a Fuy, Aromata From ; (this Name was given, becauſe of the Drwgs and 
Sp:ces ot the Eaſt, which paſled before this Cape to deſcend by the Red Sea 
into Egypt, and from Egypt into the Mediterranean , and through-all the 
Weſt, and of the Cape Fo ood Hope, of which the Greeks and Latins have 
had no certain knowledge, much leſs thoſe before them ; nevertheleſs we find 
ſome Authors among the Ancients, who would make it appear that the Bay- 
barians, that is, the ſtranger Nations, have made (or cauſed to be made) the 
"57a ng of Africa, which could not be done without knowing of 
this Cape. 

Thc Kings, Emperours, or Princes, which at preſent poſſeſs Africa, are in 
very great number ; the moſt powertul and confiderable are the Great-Tark, 
or $147.21 of the Ottomans, who bolds all Egypt, a great part of Barbary, and 
almoſt all che Coalt which touches the Red Jea, The egus of the Abiſſines, 
who. polleſſes the faireſt and greateſt part of the Higher Erhiopia + the 
Yeriffs« of Fez and Morocco, which have held thoſe two Kingdoms in Bar- 
bary, and likewiſe Dara, and Segelmeſſe in Billedulgerid, The King of 
Toml uit, among the Negroes : the Mona's,or Mani , that is, Kings of Congo, 
Monoiapa, and Zmug: ; and the Soba of Angola, in the Lower Ethiopia; he 
of Adel, in the Coall of fjan ; beides which there are many Xeques of the 
Arabs, many free and vagabond People , who (for the moſt part) live with- 
out Chueis, Faith, or Law. 

The Kings of Caſtile and Portugal hold many places on the Coaſts of 4- 
frica; thoſe of Caſtile hold ſome on the Mediterranean Sea ;- thoſe of Poy- 
iugal hold a great number: on all parts of. the Ocean, which encompaſles 

rica; but the Hollanders have taken ſome from them, and others-are de- 
livered to the Englyſb. ; 

Ameongi 2 great number of different Tongues that are in Ffrica, the three 
or {ur principel and moſt geheral ones are the Beribere: or African , which 
comes tfrom- the Ancient Pamckt;. the Arabick and Ethiopian. The Afr:can 
and-Arabict extend themſelves through all: Barbary, Brlbedulgerid, Egypt, 
and Jauara, according as the People of theſe.. Countries , deſcend from the 


Africans 
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Africans or Arabs. The Ethiopian is in the greateſt part of Ethiopia; if it 
be not on the Coaſts, where the commerce and confluence of Strangers hath 
long lince changed the Tongue: But the Negyoes feem to have a particular 
Language. Theſe Tongues have divers Idioms, and very different the one 
from the other ; all (or atleaſt the three firſt) deſcending from the Hebrety, 
or Tongues derived from it. ._ + | | 

The Religions which have courle in Africa may be reduced to four 33; Ma- Their Religi: 
homet:(m.  aganiſm, Chriſtianity, and Judaiſm. Mohometiſm polleſles Bay 
bary, Billed#lgerid, Egypt, £aaraor the Deſart, part of the Negroes, and a 
good part of tie Coaſt of Zanguebar. Paganiſm holds part of the Negroes 
and Nu6b:ia, Gunny, and almolt all the Lower Ethiopia (I comprehend the 
Cafres with the 'Fugans,) part, of Zanguebar , and ſome mixture other- 
where, Chriſt;anity holds in Africa almoſt the whole Empire of the Abiſ- 
ſines, part of Egypt ; but the molt part Schiſmaticks ; and along all the Coaſts 
of Africa, where the Portugals are the ſtrongeſt, they have introduced 
Chriſtianity : as in Congo, Angola, and ſome Coaſts of the Cafres and Z an- 
guebar. As tor 7ud.ui/m, it 1s ſeattered in many Cities on the Coaſts of Bare 
bary ; as at Morocco, Fez, Algier, &c. Likewiſe in Egypt, and on the confines 
of the Ab:ſſnes and the Negroes, they have the Kingdom of X;men tributary 
to the Abz{ſmes ; but rhe Jews are bur a ſmall number in Africa in compariſon 
of the others, I make account that Africa being divided into 16 equal parts, 
Mahometiſm would poſſeſs 5 or 6, Paganiſm 6 'or 7, Chriſtianity 3, and Ju- 
daiſm only one. : 

AFRICA, as it is at this day known, may-be divided into theſe 8 parts j& ivifion 
following, viz. 1. Barbary, (in which is found the — of Morocco, into Parts, as 
Fez, Alger, Telenſin, Tunis, mo and Braca.) 2. Billedulgerid or Nu- "Tg 
midia. 3. Egypt. 4. Zaara or Libya Interiour, in which is comprehended - * 
the Country ot the Negroes , Guinny , with forne* certain Ifles. 5, Nubia. 

6. The Empire of the” A4:ſ;:nes, or the higher or greater Ethiopia, in which 
I comprehend Z anguebar. 7. Ethiopia the Lower, in which are found the 


Kingdoms of Congo, the Empire of the Monomotapa, the Land of Cafres : 
$. and laſtly, the Iſles of Africa. And of theſe in order, 
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wa HE Kifdom of MOR OCC Ofsthe moſt Weltern part of Bar. kingdom. of 
'' » ary, bounded by the Ocean, the River' Sus, Mopnr Atlas, and 99, its 
the River Ommiraby- The Otzawwhthes it dn the Welt ; the Ri. *** 
- ' ver Sts ſeparates it from'Teſſet..on the South,; Mount Atlas di- 
vides it from Dayrba,: ahd Segelmeſſe, on tlie Eaſt ; and the O- 
miraby from the Kingdom of Fez, on'the North, PAL gr =o 


It is divided intd' 7 Provinces : thoſe of Sky, Hea, Guzulg, and Moror- to provitees 
ro, are'between the Rivers of Sus and Tenſift ;-the two firſt, on the __—_ 
the other within Laxd. "The Provinces of Tees, Haſcora, and Dugala, axe, © rp 
between Ten/ift, and Ommiraby: the two firſt pin the' Land, the. other on 
the Ocean: and theſe three laſt ſtretch towards'rlie North ard Eaſt ; the four, 
firſt towards the South and Weſt: OT OA ITY ants 

i, The Province of Sus is about the River Fs, and is ſometimes extended! provinceof 
as farias Cape de Non, - Taradante, not far from A145, is eſteemed the chiet, Sus, irs chief 
Ciry of this Province, its Governours and I. 7 having hete made their reſi. 3% 
dence ; 'much enriched of late by the Engliſh and French Merthants, who have 
here\Sthple for their Sugars. The'Town is large 'and-well built, ſeated in x 
ſpacious Phin, which affordeth great plenty'of Iny ar: 2, Meſſa, at the flux 
or mouth'of the River Sus, it'is,compoled of three little Cities walled apart. 
and betwixt which*the River paſſes. 3: Tejehr, ſeated higher ; and on the. 
ſame River, ona ſpacious Plain, is likewiſe compoſed of three Towns, each 
diſtant a Mile from each other,  haying their Temple cortitmion in the mid(t of 
the three." 4. Tedfa,beyond the River Tagaveſt,containing about Sooo Houſes ; 
irs chief Ornament being a fair Me: hometan Temple. 5. Capo £ Aguer,ſeat- 
ed ora 'Promontory ſo called, and is a place of great importance. | 

The Fortreſs, and City of Guargueſſen in the midſt of the Coaſt, and on a 
branch; which this Mountain urider the name of TZevacall, ſtretches into the 
Sea, belongs to the Crown of Portugal, ' . | OR 

The Provirice of Gzzu/q is tothe Eaſt of Sus ; to the South of 'Hea, and. province at 
Movocco'; tothe Weſt of the Ptovinte* or Kingdom of Darrha; and tothe Gmuls, its 
North of Teſt. Here are obſerved tobe no walled C7tzes,or Fortreſſes of note : — 
butir hath many Burroughs and Towns of tooo or 1200 Houſes : where there 
are Markets kept thrice a week, and a great Far yeatly, which laſts two 
Months; to which many People from molt parts of Africa do reſort, The 
chief place bears rhe'name of the Province ; the People are rude and barha- 
rous, and with much ado art ſubje& tothe Kirig of Morocco, In the Country: 
are many rich Mines of Gold, Brafs, Tron, and other Metals. > 7 

The Province 'of Moyocco, particularly ſo called, lies all between the Ri- Province of 
vers of Aſifnuall, © and'Ten/ift ; from their Spritgs at the Mournit 4r/2s; not} Morocco, and 
they meet about r5 or-26 Leagues from the Sea, A/ifnual divides it from Gu- 7 = PT 
zula, 'and-Hea; Tenſift from Haſcora; and Ducala. The City of Morocco is 

- the chief of the whoteKingdom, and hath been a long time in great eſteem, 
and onee 'accounted the Metropolis of all Barbary, and reckoned among(t 
the greateſt Cities in the World: '- At whith time it had twenty four, or 
twenty five Gates, being im circuit 12 Miles, and contained about one 
hundred thouſand "Families. Ir is -ſtrongly 'girt about with Walls, and 

adoriied within with 'many publick and pnvate Buildings; 4s, its Palace, 
= which 
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which they name the Alcaſar. Its Churches or Moſques are very fair , eſpes 
Morocco, its cially one, which is held the greateſt in the World, ſeated in the mid(t of the 
Trade and City, adorned with many ſumptuous Pillars, which were brought out of 
—_— Spain when the' Moors had the pollefſion of the Country, It hath a very 
large and ſtrong Caf#e, eſteemed as big 4s reaſonable Towh. Here is alſo a 
Burſe for Merchants, who trade hither. But'of late, by reaſon of the detace- 
ment and Spoils which it bath ſuffered by the Arabian, together with the 
removal of the Seat Royal to Fez, now the Metropolis of all Barbary . it 
hath loſt much of its ſplendor, a great part of the City being deferted;- ſo that 
they make uſe.of but 4 or 5 Gates ; neither is that parfiſo populous, rich, nor 
hath ſo good #Trade as formerly. 2. Atmett,'ſeated bn # River of the ſame 
name ; and at the meeting of divers pallages which deſcend trom Mount At- 
Jas in the Plains of Morocco, bath been very .fair and papy'ous, and its Hills 
and Valley about it ſo {erzil, and beautified with pleaſant Gardens, that it was 
called the Little.Moyocco, at preſent it is almoft Deſart. 3. Elgiumwha, near 
the Mountain, and on the River Secfiva. 4. Imegtagen, ſeated on a Molntain 
very ſteep on all ſides : And, 5. Tenezze, a Town of ſome note. All which 
are ſtrong places, and very advantagioully ſcituated. 
Province of H EA Weſt of Morocco; a Province Mountainous and Woody, yet watered 
——— with many good Rivers; the Soil indifferently fertil, and would produce ſeve- 
and chjeſ = ral good Commodities, were it,inhabited by induſtrious People ; theſe being a 
places. ſort of idle and in 4 manner barbarous, altogether ignorant of Arts, except 
ſorne Teachers of their Law,which can hardly read ; as alſo ſome Chirurgions, 
who are chiefly employed in the circumciſion of their Children ; they are 
enerally very courteous to. Strangers, but very contentious among them- 
ſelves. [ts chief Ciries are, 1.,7Tedueft, once a place of good eſteem, ſeated on 
the Rivet Savens,_ 2. Hadequis. 3, Teguleth: and, 4. Tejeut, places of good 
note and Trade, the firſt rep, + about 1000 Houſes, having wa benefit of a 
good Port, and beautified with a fair Moſque, with ſome Hoſpitals. But about 
the year 1500 they were. much ruined by the Portugals , in whoſe poſſeſſion 
they are, who haveſince ſomewhat added toits former Eſtate, Tedneft hath 
about 1600 Houſes, the moſt part Jews, which are eſteemed the chiefeſt. In 
the Mountains, Teſegde/t is moſt conſiderable, containing above 1000Fami- 
lies, and well ſcituated ; its Walls being no other than thick Rocks. $0 are 
Teuſugagen, Tegteſſe, Eitdeſet, Culejat, Sc. ſcituated upon Mountains, and of 
ood ity Tefethna, on the Coaſt, and at the Mouth of a River of the 
Theleot {ame name, hath a Port, where there is ſome Trade. The Iſle of Mog adour, 
ageten”* * near the Cape of Ocem, is diſtant from the Coaſt two little Leagues. The 
Kings of Morocco have built here a Fortreſs to keep ſome Mines" of Gold and 
S;tver which are in the neighbouring Mountains. 
Its Mountains The Mountains of Aidvacalior Idevacall, near Cape de Guer ; of Demen- 
well inhab- (2.2, near the Province of Guzula, and Gebel el Haden, near the Tenſit, take 
ay up a part of the Province; and are ſo well inhabited , that the laſt can ſet 
forth 12000 fighting Men, the firſt 20000 ,and the other 25000, 
Provinces o North of the Province of Morocco are thoſe of Haſcora, and Teldes ſepa- 
Haſcorz and rated the one from the other by the River Quadet Habid, Tef 3a is the chief 
Tears, and, City of Teldes, and near the River Derna, which falls into the Ommiraby ; 
alades. a rich City, built by the old African Moors, and beautified with many Ma- 
hometan oP, and its Walls were made of a kind of Marble. 2. Elma- 
Its People. ne is the chief City of Haſcora, pos with about 10000 Families, ſcituate 
in a pleaſant Valley, and begirt with Hills ; it is well built ; its Inhabitants are 
civil, ingenious, and addi themſclves to Arts, Trafftick, and Manufactures : 
the Women are fair, as in 3. Tagodaft, which is on a Mountain, whoſe Foot is 
waſhed with many little Streams, which water their Gardens. 4. Elgramuha, 
rowards the South, built by the People, and in a like ſcituation with Tagodaft. 
And, 5. B20, likewiſe a City of ſome Trade. Between the Mountains 7Te/des 
hath more than 5o walled Towns, built near the ſtreams of the River Darha. 
Theſe Provinces are fertil, having rich Fields, feed a great quantity of Goats, 
of whoſe Skins are made the Cordovants, and of their Hair, plain and ages 
a= 
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Chamlets -; alſo ſtore of Cattle; Grains ; excellent Fruit amongſt others their 
Grapes as big as Pwullets-eggs ; they have plenty of Fowl, and their Rivers 
breed Rore ot F:h:; : * ©; | 

Ducatathe moſt Northern part of Moyocco,/and poſleiles that which is- bes Province of 
tween the River Tenfift, and Oramiraby : a Land iruitful for Grains, Itsbeſt 25s 
Citics:ave; - 1. Azamor where the Ommiraby enlarges and forms a Gulphito 
dishurthen ir felf intothe Sea, which before the/Portvgats. became malters of 
it, dadabove 5029 Houſes. + br:jcll again into'the hands of the Moors, anden- 
tirely.reRored, havinga flirong. Garriion. 2. £A/madine towards the Sea, and 
iN vigir Plain, hathi been eſteemed the Capital ot the Country, 3. Magrize- 
ya-Zanut, which they have! fortified; and on theſame Coatt have diſmantled 
Tite, the caſter to fetch in Tribute thence, and from the Neighboring places: 

4-. Aſaft or ' Satfy nortar from Ten/ift, is ſtrong, and hath a good 'Trate, 
where the French:hattva Conſul. 

The Kiogdom of Morocco hath ſuffered grear changes,within' theſe few Cen- Eingdom of 
turies of years ; having been often united, andas often ſeparated from that of *"*** 
Fez, And ſometimes likewiſe its South parts, Jus and Garul/2 have made 
4 Kingdom apart. Itsprincipal Ports are thoſe of Meſſ.: Azafi, Mazagan and Irs chief Porr:, 
Azamor. Its Promoniorzes thoſe of Guer, Ocem, Caniin and Carvos,,Its R:i- ——_—_ 
wvers;the Ss, which waters its Southern parts; Texfife which divides the Eſtate FT 
in 2 equal parts ; and Ommiraby which ſeparates it from the Kingdom of [e>. 

The Air of the Plains, and Fields of Morocco is much hotter then in Z4--tts Air,Fertiti- 
rope, thiat of the Mountains according to their height is more orleſs cold; - In ty andComme: 
general this Kingdoms provided with all things neceſſary for mans life z' they 
have Grazmns and 7'zlſe in abundance; as alſo Frxits which are excellent, eſpe» 
cially their Grapes. They have-ikewife Flax, Hemp, Honey, Wax, Sugar, 

Galtd, S:tver, Iron, Copper, Marble, Cordovants, Amber, Chamlets and many 
good Manufafnres. 
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The Kingdom of F E Z.; 


He Kingdom of FE Z lies between that of Moyocco and the Mediterra- kingdom of 

nean; and between the Ocean, and the Kingdom of Tetenſ/in or Argiers. Fr: 

Its Provinces are Teme ſne, Fez and Azgar on the Ocean ; Habat onthe j, provinces, 
Rroges Errife and Garret on the Mediterranean Sea ; and Chaus all up- in 
, - IT, 

emeſne extends its ſelf from Mownt Atlas, untothe Ocean, hath formerly province of - 

been ſo flouriſhing, that it numbred 40 Great Cities, more then 100 middle Tineſnt- 
ſized, and'zo0 lttle ones, beſides an infinite number of Villages: 

Beſides the Inteſtine Wars of the Country, the Portugals have divers timies 
level'd and ruined the fairett Cities of the Coaſt:as Auf and Al-Manſor in 1468," 
and afterwards Rabatt likewiſe ſuffered their Incurfions and Plunders. Rabat 
andits Forryeſs, are on a Riſing ground between the River of Buragrag, and 
the Sea, King Menſor cauſed it to be built after the Modell of Morocco; but 
much leſs, and made it one of the moſt conſiderable places of all Barbary, 
. erecting many Palaces, Temples, Hoſpitals, Colledges, Baines, Shops, &c.'and 
without the South Gate a Tower as high as that of Morocco ; it was very popu- 
lons and of a good Trade, And becauſe the Waters round about were ſalt, he 
made an Aquedutt as beautiful as thoſe about Rowe. Bur at preſent theſe fair 
Edifices are almoſt ruined, it being poſſeſſed with not above 500 families, and 
much ſouldiery becauſe of the Neighbourhood of the Portugals; molt of the 
ground within the Walls being turned into Gardens,Vineyards,and Meadows. 

Anf 4 0n the Coaſt, and in a delightful Plain, hath been one of the moſt fa- 
mous. Cities of /7ics, for its Trade with the Enghſb and Portugals ; but its 
being addicted to Pyracy, was the cauſe of its rujne, as of that of Al/-manſor on 
the River Gyr, 
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Within the Land, . Muchaila on the Guir, and in the Road {rot Morores tg 
Rabat, hath been rich,well built,with a great Territory, and iruittul us Gray, 
It was ruined by the Kings of Morocco; and is not known at preſent,butfor the 
Toinb of one of their Morabuts whom they eſteem a. Saifit ,- and where' the 
Country people lay in pledg their /oughs-and Inſtruments of tabour, which no 

perſons dare rouch. They have another Morabut near Thagta, whomthey be. 
leve-to work Miracles, and to preferve them when they arc met by Lrous.; a 
place much trequentcd by thoſe of Fez, as being the Sepulcher ot one of their 
Prophets towhich they go in exceeding great numbers inP:/gr image. Adendum 
towards the Sea,well walled,and fenced on one fide by a Lake or Fool. Tegeges 
above tle Omm:raby hath ſtore of Grarns, where the Arabs have a Toll, once 
of great note. 

'Che Ornament of this Province,and of the whole Kingdom(nay we may ſay 
of all Barbary ) 15 Fez, whica the Muhometians call the Court of the Weſt; Ir 
1516d Thouſand paces from the Ocean, and as much from the Mediterranean. 


- 


' Its farmis along ſquare,of which the middle .is in a Plain, the two ends on Hills; 


arid-without ſeveral Suburts, ſome of 500,ſome 1009,and others of 2000 Houſes. 
This City bears the name of Fez, from the abundance of Go/d which was found 


_ intbedigging the Foundation thereof, Ithath 12 principal Quarters or Re- 


210ns,; 62 great places for Trade, and mucii frequented by Merchants, of di- 
vers Nations who are allowed a publick meeting place for their Commerce,and 
lodging for their reſidence, and alfo Store» Houſes for their Commodities ; this 
place may rather be called a Court,than an Exchange, it being incloſed within 
afirong Wall; in which are 15 fair Streets, for ſeveral Nations to meet and re- 
ſide for the better negotiating of their affairs;to this incloſure there are :12Gates 
which every night arc ſhut up and kept guarded at the Cities charge for the 
ſecurity of their Goods and Perſons. Its Houſes are well built, hath abundance 
of Temples, amongſt which about 5o are well built, and beautiful. The greateſt 
and moſt ſumptuous of all,is ſeated in the heart of the City, containing about a 
Mile in Circuit, hath 31 great high Gates; and round about are ſeveral Porches 
containing 40 yards in Tength, and 30 in breadth, under which are the publick 
Store-howjes of the City : The Tower is ſuſtained by 35 Arches in length, and 
by 20 in breadth : All the Temple hath ou , and almoſt all theſe pieces 
enriced with Mard6/e. Its Revenue 1s 2co kats a day,others ſay 400,which 
arecither 75 or 150 thouſand Duckats yearly. Within and without the City 
there are above 200 Hoſpitals,of which 25 are for the ſick people of the Coun- 
try,among which one can daily provide for 2000 Perſons,others are for ſtrang- 
ers; but tneir Revenues are much ſquandred, and they give nothing but the 
Bed and Coverlet, but in ſome Food for three daies. There is likewiſe 200 Ba- 
niasor Siews, 200 Inns, of which ſome have more then x00 Chambers, 400 
Mils which daily work 1200 Mules, Among its Colleges,the building of that 
of King Hahu Henon coſt 500 thouſand Duckats , being. a moſt curious and 
delicate Building, all enriched with Moſaicque work of Gold, Azure and Mar- 
ble;.its Gates are of Braſs, In this Colledge are abundance of ſtately Buildings, 
as Cloiſters, Halls, Baines, Hoſpitals, Sc. It hath a ſtately Library, in which 
beſides other Books are 20000 Volumes in Manuſcript. They have 150 pub- 
lick neceſſary houſes built ſo commodiouſly, that the Waters carry away the 
ordure. To its Walls it hath 86 Gates which ſerve for entrance into the 
City. 

South Eaſt of the old Fez is the new City, at a Mile or 1200 paces diſtance; 
this is almoſt only-for the Houſe,and for the Officers of the King. The Palace 
where he ordinarily reſides, and the Palaces of the principal Lords,the Mont, a 
ſtately Temple,*$c. are in the firſt quarter, The Officers of the Court,and the 
Captains of the guard hold almoſt all the ſecond, and the Kings Guards alone 
hag formerly the third. Now a good part of this laſt quarter is poſleſied by Jews 
and-Go/dſmiths ; and part of the ſecond, by divers Merchants and Ariiſaps. 


In 
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In this City of Fez, ( as generally throughout theſe parts) they have 2bun- 
dance of Conjurers, Fortune-tellers, Fuglers, and Inchanters, who are in forne 
War eſteem amongſt them, Its People are of a duskiſh or blackiſh complexion,of 
fly, Stature tall , aad well proportioned; they are of an acive diſpolition for 
and Horſe-manſhip, otherwiſe exceſſive idle; taey ar6 very ſubtle, cloſe,perfidj- 
ous,inconſtant, proud, much addifted to Luxury, and therefore by conſequence 
very jealous of their Wives, whom they keep with great ſeverity, and that the 
more according to their external graces;they are very revengeful ifinjured, and 
hard to be reconciled. /In their gart they have much of the Spanzard in them; 
in _ Apparel they go very ſumptuous and rich, but their Food is but very 
groſs, 


the molt part inchned to Literature and Arts. 


As to their Religion they are either Mahometans or Heathens ; and are for Their retigi. 
On. 


In this City are four ſorts of Magiſtrates : one for the Canon-Law, one for Their 
the Grvi4-Law, another for Marriages and Divorcements ; and another as an flrates 
Advocate,to whom they make thixir appeal. In the Adminiſtration of Fuſtice Joſtice- 


they are more or leſs ſevere, according to the hainouſnels ot the offence. | 

In their Marriages they obſerve many Ceremonies; as being agreed,they are 
accompanied to the Church by their Parents, Relations, and friends ; which 
Ceremony being ended,they are invited to two Banquets,the gne at the Zrzde- 
gu colt, and the other at the Brides Relations ; which being done, the 

ridegroom cauſeth the Bride to be conducted ro his Houſe with Mu/ict and 
Torches, beingaccompanied with their Friends; and being entred the Houſe, 
ſhe is immediately lead to the Chamber door ; and delivered by her father, 
Brother, or ſome of her Kindred to his Mother ( ifliving ) who there waits 
for her coming, who immediately is redelivered to him;wiuo forthwith conducts 
her toa private Chamber, where he enjoyeth her ; andif the is found to be a 
Virgin, which will appear by the blood which will proceed, which perceiving 
they drie up with a Napkin, and carry in their hands to ſhew the Company, 
with greatjoy ; and then they make Feaſts, and are very merry: But it thebe 
contrary, and that no blood is cauſed, then they judge her Virginity lolt; and 
thereupon the Marriage is fruſtrated , and with great diſgrace ſhe is turned 
home to her Parents. This with ſeveral other Ceremonies are omitted in the 
Marriage of a Widow. . | 

Here the Women at the death of their Friends aſſemble themſelves together, 
habit themſelves in Sack-Clothand Aſbes, and fing a Funeral Dirge to the 
praiſe of the Deceaſed ; and at the end of every verie, howl and crie; and this 
they do for ſeven daies together ; during which time her Friends ſend in Pro- 
vilions, and come and comfort her; for their cuſtom is not to have any meat 
drelt in = Houſe of Mourning, during the ſaid time,eſpecially untill che Corps 
15 uiterr | ” 1.04 by 4401 

1+ The City of Mahmora fell into the hands of the Portuga/s in 15 15,was 
rs fm en by the King of Fez, who: defeated 10000 Chrillans,, , and 
gained 60 pieces of ArtiHery, ; The Kings of $parn likewiſe made themiclyes 
Maſters ot it 1614 and have fortified it becauſe of the goodneſs ot the Port... S2- 
{a..or Sally, hath been the reſidence of ſome. Kings of -Fez..' It is compoled 
of two Cities, the Qld-and the New; and hath 9 great Trade with the Ewg/4/by 
French, Hollanders and Genoweſes..: Its Fortreſs is on a'rifing ground,: with a; 
high Tower which-difcoyers the Sea. In the-Callle the King 4unſor , and 0- 
thers his ſucceſſors; have their magnificent Tombs. TEMES ET 2- 
| The place was taken by. the Caifilians, and retaken from them forme. years 
paſt z and afterwards abundance of the Moors-0f Gr anade: driven ain, 
retiring thither, þaye-fortitied andenriched4&,wath their: Plracies. '©> 34: 4664+, 
neſe between Sad acd Fez, 15inthe middle of ;a Plarn, | where tot 9; 0r 6909. 

aces, there is only Gardens filled with excgjlefit Fruits::- | The City as dl 

built, its S172e1s large and wall ordered, Its Inhabitants: liberal, and atil, 
but alwaies in jealoulic agagnſtghoſeof Fez. ,. Divers Aquednds bring warcr 
togzhe Citys and furniſh the Temples, Buns, Hoſpitals and Giledges; andipett» 
vatc Hou Ma 1012 & 4544 TW Bui ISL +4344 10 JV 
Th Algar 
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Aſgar: 


Province of 
Habat. 
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Alſgar is a Province between the Rivers of Suba, and Luſus or Lixa, onthe 
Coalt ; it extends itſelf far up the Land, rowards tie City of Fez, and hath 
fair and fertile Fields, with an Air ſo pleaſant, that formerly the Kings of 
Fez paſſed here a part of the Spring in Hunting, 1. El/grumba or Elgrubma, 
in the way from Re to Larrache, and formerly the faireſt of the Provinces ; 
ſerves now only as the —_— the Arabs tore up their Corn. 2.Caſar- 
el-Cabir,a place of pleaſure which Manſor cauſed to be built between the Feng, 
the Foreſts, the Sea, and the River, may now have abour 1500 Houſes, a- 
dorned with a ſtately Hoſpital,a Colledg, arid many Temples. The Bartel which 
Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal loſt, was here fought. In which it is obſer- 
vable, that the three Chiefs of the Armies, which that day met, all died, v:z. 
Don Sebaſtian of Portugal, in the field of the Battel ; Muley Mahomet or Fez, 
in favor of whom Don Sebaſtian paſſed into Africa, was drowned paſling rhe 
River of Mxcazin toſave himſcifin Arzile ; and Abdelmeleth of Morocco, 
the Conqueror, died with labour and pains, or with the ſickneſs with which he 
was ſeiſed before the Battel; all three competitors for this Kingdom ; with ſe- 
veral others of eminent quality. 3. Lharas or Larrache,once Lixos ; which 
ſome among the Ancients ſay, was greater then the Great Carthage, and hath 
made the Royal Reſidence of Anteus, whom Hercules defeated, and from 
whence he brought the Golden Apples, gathered in the Heſperides Gardens. 
It is at preſent one of the principal Fortreſles of the Kingdom, and hath often 
been attempred by the Portugals and Spaniards. 

The Province of Habat is part on the Ocean,part on the Mediterranean Sea, 
and _—_ all the ſtreight of Gibraltar on the African (ide, oppolite ro Spain 
in Europe, | 

The principal Cities of this Province are, Ar2:/a, which the Portugals took 
in 1471, carrying away all its inhabitants,and among the reſt Mz/ry Mahomer 
ef Oataz, then ſeven years old, after King ot Morocco,who remembring more 
his impriſonment, then the liberty he had trom Sp azn, in the year 1508 raiſed 
10000 Moors, beſieged, and took the City of Arz:i/a, and the Caftie, the Por- 
#ugals hardly defending themſelves in a Tower, which was yet relieved, the 
City and Caſtle retaken, and the Moors well beaten, The Poriugals alter- 

ward, and under ſome pretext, -abandoned this place, which! Muley Mahomet 
called the Black, returned it to Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal in 1578,but 
which the Xeriffs retook again, and do at preſent poſſeſs. The City ts great 
and ſtrong, with a Port on the Ocean ; the ſoyl produces more fruits and Pulſe, 
then Grain and Wood. 2. Tangier, of old Tingr5,hath been the moſt famous 
among the Ancients, builded, as they ſay, by Mo ; and ſo renowned, that 
the neighbouring Mauritana took from it the name of Mauritania Tingitana 
andthe Streight, of Fretum Tingitanum ;' yet were its Beſhop and Government 
united not long ſince to that of Cexta, where they had their refidence, rill rhe 
diſ-union'of the Eſtates of Portugal and Caſtile ;- Ceuta remaining in the hands 
of the: Spaniards ;  Tangiey a Ez zughtir returning tothe Portagals. 
The former of the two laſt is now delivered into the hands of the Zxg/1/b upon 
the marriage of DonnaCatharing, Infanta of Portugal, with our Soveraign 
Lord King Char ler-the Second, of happy 'm . Where we have a'good 
Fort and Mold, forthe convenience of Gipping by which means , it inay'be 
in time a place af aconſiderable Trade. - It is made a very" (tropg place ſince the 
Engliſb have been maſters of it, and doth contain abour rt 560 Houſes well builr; 
they have pleaſant Gardens..- Near to this place it is ſaid; that Hercales over- 
came” Anteus, a monſtrous Gianrof 64 light! q.Tentuan of Tetregnin, 
hath not above $oo Houſes, which are'as weld built as anyin Barbary; and g 
good part of the Aobys driven from Gravada,” 'being 'rerired. thither;, (it is 
maintained in a eſtate ; *rhey are'continually -courſmag on the Seu," and 
keop many Chriſtians their Slaves” ob» LD Yo 2 93217 29: 
.' In thus Country are abundance of other Civies, 


chough ofno fiich conſidortble 
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Law of Mahomet, and pay ſome 3, ſome 4, others 6000 Duc 
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of Rahon hath Vineyards, and its Inhabitants make quantity of Sope and W 1x. 
Benifenſecare, belides its Wax, yields Hides and ZYmnen-Cloth; and on its 
Srturday Markets, the Chriſtzans muy Trade. Bemihurns is almoſt diſ-inha- 
bited, by reaſon of the Neighbothood of Gazar Ezzaghr, under whoſe go- 
vernment it hath been. Chebrbon rhe contrary, is much augmented, atrcr 
that the Poriugals rook Tangter , the ancient Inhabitants ot this retiring 
thither. Benicheſcen hath its Inhabitants addicted ro Arms ; as likewite 
Quadres near the Streight, and Bemguerdarfeth near Tittuan, to wie go- 
vernment they are obedient, ſerving againſt che Garriſon of Cexta. They have 
formerly furniſhed the Kings of Granada with a great power,and among them 
with one Helul, whom their Poems and Romances elteem the terror of all 
Spain. Angera hath Flax, of which they make Linnex-Cloth; as alſo Timber 
fit to build Ships. 
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Errif above the Mediterranean Sea, and between the Rivers of Gomey Province of 
and Nochoy, advances it ſelf in the Land as far as the Mountain which ſeparates 4 


it from the Provinces of Fr z and Chans. It is =y Mountainous and Woody; 
it is little fruirful in GrYazz, abundant in Barley, Vines, Figs, Olives and Al- 
monds : Hath quantity of Goats, Aſces and Apes; few Sheep or Oxen. The 
Houſes are only of one Floor, and ill covered ; the Inhabitants are valiant 
but much addicted todrink. Irs Cities are almoſt all on the Coait, as Gomey, 
Terga, Bedis, Mezzemma, and others. The moſt part ill inhabited by reaſon 
of the Neighborhood of the Spaniards. 1. Gomer is ſeated on a River of the 
ſamename, 2. Thoſe of Terga uſe much Fiſhing, uttering their Sa/t-F:ſb to 
the Inhabitants of the Mountains ; bur at preſent almoſt quite deſerted. 3. Be- 
dis or Belis, with irs Caſtle, irs Palace, and irs Port, is in ſome eſteem, and 
maintains ſome Gates : But much moleſted by the Fort of Pennon de Velez, 
which the Spanzards hold in an Island not above too or 1200 paces from Be- 
dis. 4. Mezemma ſeated on a Motintain, 'formerly great and well peopled, 
Harh now nothing but Walls. The Mountdihs have YV:nes, Barly, Horſes , 
Goats, Fruits, tc. © Some pay ſome tribute, and others none at all. ' Fhat of 
Benzguazeval can arm 25000 men, hath quantity of Towns , ahda City fa- 
mous among them, and a Volcano which continually caſts forth fire. Suſavr is 
vne'of the moſt fruitful and tnoſt | ay places of Afriea. Its people under 
their Xeque keeping themſelves in liberty. 


4 
River 
Ciry,at preſent in the Hands of the Caſftitians ; as is Chaſaſa, and both the one 
and rhe other have their Port ; thit of Me//z/a much better, and may count 
2000 Houſes; ſerves as x paſſage to the Traffick between thoſe of Fez, and the 
Venettin's; There ate excellent Mines of Iron inthe neighborhood. The mid- 
dte of this Provihce'ls Mountaitous,” Its extrermty towards the South, joyning 
to the Province df CBavs, is aftilled, and without Water; 


Garr effes the reft of the Coaſt upon the Medrterrantan Sea, unto the þ,,cjnce of 
Malors which ſeparates it from Telanfin. Mel1:il2 hath been tits chict Garit 


The Province of Chaus is fogrear, thar it contains 2 third part of the King- province of 
dom : The Rivers of Cebu or Suba, of Mulvia, of Nocor, and fome others have chaw. 


here their Springs at the foot of divers Branches of the At/a5. This Conntr 
is but mieanly inhabited, conſidering its bigneſs ; and its people fierce ard wat 
like, ' ro which rhey are addid-d, not caring mactyfor Traffick or Tilling their 
Grount}, which if welt ofdered, would prodace ſeveral good Commodines.” A- 
mong its Cities, Tez22 is the chief, and is eſteemed the Third of the Ki 
of Fez, and tnakes no tefs theti 5606 Houſes,, ' The Nobility have here many 
rich P4acts, but the private Houſes are not fair It is adorried with x Colledges, 
23 Bantaer,man :tals,about (66 Mbſontor Temple s,among which there 
is one grearer, though not richer then that of Frz:It hatWa magnificent Caft/z, 
and the Kings Mar:ns ſometimes made here theit reſidence, and gave it to 
their ſecond Son ; as well becauſe of the beauty of the City, and the civility of 
its Inhabitants ; as for the goodnefs of the Air,and the abundance of all forts of 
Fruits, which they gather there; #2. Twret is beyond the River Mu/via, and 
ontthe River Qzhas ; ſo advanced on the Frontiers, that the King of Fez and 


Telen/in have often carried it, the one from the other. It i ſeared ona _ - 
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the midſt of a Plain, but encompaſſed about with Deſarts,very advantagiouſly 
incloſed with ſtrong Walls; well built within, and filled with about 3000 Hou- 
ſes. 3- Dubduison the (ide of a high Mountain, trom which many Fountains 
deſcend, and run throug | the City. 4. Garſis, And 5s Haddagg:a are on the 
Mulvia. 6. Gherſetvin only is beyong the Atlas, and on the borders of Sege/- 
leſse, it is handſom within, but beautitul without, Sc. | 
+ Inhavi- ., APN the Inhabitauts of the Mountarns, there are ſome rich, who pay 
ho of is little or nothing ; others poor and over burthened with Tribute, The Plains 
Mountains. of Sabhelmarga, hath almoſt nothing but Charcoal-men, by reaſon of the ad- 
jacent Woods ; that ot Aſgari-Cameren, Shepherds, becauſe the Graſs grows 
all the year ; that of Guregra, Husbandmen, the Land being proper tor Gra:n. 
In this Province there is a remarkable Br:dge over the River Jebu,which runs 
og between Rocks fo high, that this Br:4ge is 150 yards from the Water, Ir is 
a Basket or Pannier hung upon two Cords, which turn upon two Pullies faſt- 
ned tothe ends of two great Piles oi Wood , on each ſide of the Valley : And 
thoſe who are in the Basket ( there may go about ten perſons ) draw them- 
ſelves from one ſide to other by the Cords which are made of Sea-Bulryſb, as 
well as the Basket. 
The Conmtry — The Kindoms of Fez and Morocco , ought to be conſidered in four ſorts of 
of Fez and Mo- Lands, Mountains V allies Plains,and Crafleand the moſt part of their Provin- 
rocco of a diffc= cos have theſe tour forts. The Mountains arc almoſt all in the hands of the 4- 
oo rabsand Bereberes, wholive partly free, partly tributary. The Vakies are 
almoli all the ſame, according as they are more or leſs engaged. in the Mown- 
tains,or near the Plains, The Plains are all obedient. The Coaffs in part be- 
long to the Kings of Fez and Morocco, in part to:the Pori#gals and __— 
theic holding what is on the Mediterranean Sea, the others on the » So 
that conſidering the Continent of theſe two Kingdoms, even when they were 
united, there was always a quarter or third part which obeyed notche Xeriffs, 
or Kings ot Fez and Morocco. But if they had been abſolute in theſe two King- 
doms, they might eaſily have brought into the field One hundred thouſand 
Herle, and more then ſo many Foot, þ.. 
The Moor's of Fez and Morocco, are well diſpoſed, ftrong, Adtive, . and yet 
Hi Kine4 5%, Melancholy ; they may marry four Wives, and repudiate them when they 
and their dif- Will, giving them the Dowry they promiſed when they eſpouſed them. And 
poſition. jt they would be rid of them better cheap, they treat themill ; and theſe Wo- 
men may forſake their Husbands, quitting their Dowry, Beſides theſe four 
Waves, they may have as many Concubtines as they can keep ; but, the Law 
permits them not .tolie but with the one or the other of the fone Wives... Per- 
1oas of Eſtate end ſo much on:their Weddings, that they ſay commonly, That 
the Chriſtians ſpend the greateſt part of their Goods in wits ; the Zews, 
in their Paſchat- ys ; and the Moors in their Nuptials. They enters their 
dead in V:rgin-Earth, that is, where no: perſon hath been before enterred, 
fearipg lealit at the general Refurreion it ſhould be difficult to unmix all their 
pieces, | 
Arabs here in-  ooces theſe Moors, in the Eſtates of Fez and Morocco, there are many A- 
habiring which 2. 4þs [which £9 by. Cabilles or Lineal Deſcent; and which make War and Peace 
_ cunrry, 23 they plate, berween.themſelves, and with the Moors : Wandering, conti- 
nually, and pillaging now one Coaſt, ,and.then another. They either aſſault 
or conyoy the (i47,4uans according to their intereſt ; ſometimes ſerving the 
Kings of Morocco, fometimesmaking War-upan them- , Thoſe that are io the 
welt Mountains of Atlas,, are fo rude and barbarous, that the Ancients have 
believed rheaytg, be Sas Pans, Higipans, that is, Half Devils... In ſome 
Cities there are quantity of. Fews; almoſt.no. Ghrifiians., , except.they be 
Slaves, or ſorhe Merchants. | To mg Ie Troy 
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The Kingdom of ALGIER and TELENSIN. 


He Kingdom of ALGTER is at preſent the molt famous, or rather 
> the molt infamous on the whole Coaſt of Barbary: As well for its Rich- 
es and Forces, as for thoſe Pyracies it exerciſes towards the Chr:itians, and the 
barbarouſnels it uſeth towards its Caprives, - 34 

Its name istaken from the principal City, ſeated in the midſt of its Coaſt on 
the Mediterranean Sea; towards the Weſt, it is ſeparated from the Kingdom 
of Fez, by the Rivers of Zhas and Mulviz; towards the Eaſt, divided from 
that of Tens, by the Guad-ih-Barbar, The Northern Coaſt is waſhed by the 
Mediterranean Sea; the South confined by the Mountains of Arlas, which 
divide'it from Sege/meſſe, Tegorarin, and Zeb,parts of Billedulgered. Its length 
from Weſt to Ealt, 15 near 300 Leagues, its breadth 5o, 60, or 75 Leagues. 
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The Kingdom 
of Algitn, 


. We will divide it into five parts ,-of which that of A/gier ſhall make the Irs Diviſich 


middle one ; Te/en/in and Tenes ſhall be on the welt; Bug:a and Conſtanting on and party, 


the Eaſt. The Turks ( as Grammayus faith ) hath eſtabliſhed 20 Governments; 
whereof 10 are on the Coaſt,and ro others within Land. On the Coaſt there are 
5 Weſtward of Alger, and 5 Eaſtward of Algier. Sargel, Tenes, Marſalquibir, 
Hungin, and Haveſgol, advance towards the Weſt : p ag Bugia, Gigell; Cons 
ſtantina, and Bona, towards the Eaſt.Of the x0 Governments which ate within 
Land,Grammajzs places 6 in the Mountains of Telen/in,or Benraſtd, Tenes, Al- 
ger, Bugia,Conſtantina, and Bona. Theſe names of Mountains being taken from 
Cities;neighboring on them, and almoſt all on the Coaſt. The 4Governments re- 
maining are, Steffs, Necabor Necans, Mezelia or Mefla, and Msaſtin, which 
are the names of ther chiet places. 

But-Grammajus not — himſelf with this diviſion within Land, makes 
yet other 10; of which, 4 he calls Kingdoms, and which are only Tributary. Hu- 
erguelg or Guergela, Cuco, Tricarta or Techcort, and Labes. 2 Provinces, Be- 
#:»aſid, and Tebeſie. 2 Dynaſties ot Signiories, Meliana, and Angat : And 
likewiſez Kingdoms ſubjeR, Telenſin and Tenes. Oftheſe ro pieces, Telenſin, 
Angat, Benirorsi, Tenes and Meliana, are towards the Weſt ; Coco, Labes and 
Tebeſſe, towards the Eaſt ; Guerenela and Techcort, far towards the South. 

Theſe 2 laſt are ſo engaged in Biledulgerid, that I cannot well deſcribe them 
with the Kingdom of A/g:er,though they be Tributary toit. And the Govern- 
ments or Provinces within Land, are ſo near, and ſometimes ſo engaged with 
thoſe of the Coaſt, rhat I will not change the order I have taken to contider this 
Kingdom in 5 principal parts; in each part obſerving the Governments; Pro- 
vinces and Kingdoms therein. Hunain, Haveſgot and Marſalquibir, onthe 
Coalt ; Telenſm, Hanghad and Benirafi, within Land, ſhall compaſs the quar- 
ter of Telen/in. Tents and Sarſel/, on the Coalt, and Meliana, within Land; 
ſhall be the quarter of Tenes, Algier on the Coaſt, and Cucoy within Land, that 
of Algrer. Bugiaand Gilgili, on the Coaſt, Stefe, Labes, Necaus and Me- 
fila, withing Land, that ot Bugia. Bona on the Coalt, Conſtanting and The- 
beſie, within Land, that of Conſtantine. 


 TheCity of Tz/zn/i#, which thoſe of the Country now call Tremzcen and Provinee of 


Tilmi{an, hath once been chief of a Kingdom of the ſame name; of which; the © 


Provinces of Telenfin, Tenes, Algier and Bugia, were the parts. The City 
is not above ſeven or eight Leagues diſtant from the Sea: It hath been one of 
the greateſt and faireſt of all Barbary. This may appear in that there remains 
but eight Moſques of conſideration, it having had 250 ; but tour Banza's of 160; 
; buttwo Inns for the Franks, and four for the Moors of 34 ; but fix Hoſpitals 
of thisty or forty. Ithad 16000 Houſes about the year 2000, zZoooo about the 
year 1200, 25000 in the year 1550, and the Jews had ten great Synagogues. 
The divers changes which it ſuffered, and the rude treatment which they re- 
ceived from the Turks, hath made many of its Inhabitants retire into Fez, 
ard ſome other where, which hath reduced it low. That which. remains, is 


magy- 


tlinſone 
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magnificent, its Houſes better builr, its Siyeets more Jarge and ſpacious, its 
Gardens more embelliſhed : Its People more civil, and its Merchants ot better 
credit then thoſe of Alzrer. It hath a Crrtade/ built atter the Modery Fortificy- 
trons. 2. Humain, which others call Humanbar and Cnhaim, is the ancicnr 
Artifiga. 11s Port 1s not great, but good ; its Land hath much Fzgs, Oranges, 
Curons, Pomgranates and; Eoxfon ; of which, rhe Iababitunts niake divers 
Manuf aftures. In 535 thisplace was ruined by the Caſtidrans, and not rc- 
ſtored till long alter.' 3. Hare(gol is the ancient S:ga, a Roman Colany ,.the 
reſidence of Hyphax, ( 1ometimes King ot this Country ) betore he ſriled the 
Eliates of Muſs4axaſſa ; ts (eiruation is on a Rock, whole loot is waſhed-by the 
Se. and hath no communication with the firm Land, but on the Sourh (ide, 
This City hath been much greater-thent 15 ; the takings and retakings which 
it ſuitered by the:Kings of bez, by the Cairffs, by the Moors, by the Caſts/i- 
ants, and by the Arass reduced-ro the eitate its at preſent uuder the Kings of 
Algeer, who kepta Garriſon in us Caſtle, 4. Oran and Marſa-el-Quibirwhich 
belongs to the Margezjate of Oran, are in the hands of the Carbohkick King, 
Oran whichthe Africans call Tubaran, the Arab of Nubia, Vaharan, is the 
Curſa of the ancients 3 and Marſa-et- Quibir, there Portus Magnus, ſince this 
namefgnifies, the great or. This was taken by the Margueſsot Comares, 
9 the:year 1505.;' tac otaer by the Cardinal Ximenes, in the year 1509, Ar 
the taking, ot tws lan, the Caſtz/zans lolt only 30 men, killed 4000 Moors,and 
delivered 26000-Ubriſtian Capiives. This _ ol Oran before it was taken, had 
above-6000 Houſes, abundance of Temples, Hoſpitals, Canes, Bania's, (Sc.and 
had ſometimes been rue relidence of the Catbotrck Kings : The Venetiaxs, Ge- 
noueſe, Catatonians,&c. having here ſo great a Trade, that its riches and power 
iaclined its Inhab;tants todeny Tribute to the Kings of Telen/in, and to make 
{ome wncurfions on;the Coalt of Sparn, which was the cauſe of their loſs, ; Ar 
preſent it is a Suffragan Byjboprick to the Archbiſboprick of Toledo ; it hath 
tome Converts and Hoſpriats,among others one very rich. It is ſtrongly ſeat- 
edon the Med:rerranean Shore, powerfull at Jea in their Gallies, andis a 
place of ſome Trade, affording molt of the Commodities the Country produ- 
- ceth. - 5, Maſaliquibir hath one of the fairelt, greateſt and moſt ſecure Ports 
that is in all Afr:ca. - The Government or Marquiſate of Oran com 

likewiſe ſome Caſt/es and Mountarns, where there are good Garriſons which 
keep the Neighborhoed in jealouſie. Mazagras with its Caſtle on the Coaſt, 
is in the hands of the Moors, 

The Quarterof ANGHAD or R ANG AD, though for the moſt 
partdefarr, yer hath ſome fertile places, where are the Cities Guagida, and 
others.  Guagida hath yet about 3ooo Families, its Land fruitful in Grains, 
and watred with many R-vers. 'The Defart is polleſled by the Arabs, and a- 
movgſt them many Lyons, W:ld-Boars, Stags, and above all Oftyiches, in 
hunting of which, the Arabs often exerciſe themſelves, making _- of their 
Feathers, eating their Fleſh, and currying their Skins tocarry their Baggage 
in. They keep the heart to make uſe of in Charms or Witchcrafts, the Fat to 
mix in their Medicaments,and the Nails or the Horn to make Pendaxtis for the 
Ears,to deck themſelves with, when they utter the other parts. 

BENI-R ASID or BENIRAXID, hath fome Plains towards 
the North, many Mountains toward the South, is fruitful almoſt every where, 
and hath three or four places of ſome conſideration in theſe Mountains. 1. Bent» 
Avrax,of Old Bunebora,is not walled, it contains more then 2000 Inhabitants. 
2. Calaa or Calat- Haoara, of Old rbara,between'two Mountains, is ſtrong, 
3- Moaſcar,of Old VitForia, hath a Caftie where the Governor of the Coun 
reſides. 4. Baths, of Old Vaga,on the River Mna, baving been ruined by the 
Inhabitants of the Mountain of Gzanſeris, ſome Morabut out of their opinion 
of his ſanity, reſtored it in Anno 1520. - And 5. Meds. | 
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The Province of TENES is between that 6f Telenſin and A/gier , to 
whoſe Kings it hath been ſubjeR ſometimes to one, and ſometimes ro others 


b 
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and ſometimes it ſelf hath born the Title of a Kingdom. Its principal places and peopte: 


on the Sea are, Teneſa and Sargel; within Land; Mel:ana:. 1. Teneſa, part on 
the ſide of a Hill, and pait on a Plain deſcending to the Sea ; hath a Caſtle and 
a Palace, formerly the abcde ot its Kings or Lords, now of its Governours : 
Its[nhabitants are addicted to Trafhck. , The Country, both in the Mountains 
and Plains, yields them Grains, Fruits, Hides, Wax, Hony , and ſome other 
Commodities. 2, Bri/cha 5 and 3. Serſela, Eait of Tenneſa, and between Tex- 
nes and Alger, have many Roman Antiquities. The firſt is the ancient Tco/ima, 
the other is Ruſubricari.” T his hath ſuffered divers Ruins ; the Moors driver 
from Granada rebuilr it, and enriched it with their Piracies , with their $z/4s 
and Fruits. The Inhabitants both of the one and the other, are for the moſt 
part'Weavers.. ' 4. Meliane, or Milliana, is ona Mountain, where yet the 
molt part of the Houſes have their-Fountains and Wall-nut Trees, 5.Mezume, 
is adorned with a Ciſtle, a Palace, and a lair Temple. 6, Teguident hath a 
large circuit, which had been empty, had not ſometime fince a Marabut re- 
peopled ir. Theſe twoplaces are-by ſome eſteemed in the Quarter of Te/ex- 
ſan. : Among the Mountains: Bent» Abucaid , is near to and of the appurte- 
nances of "Tennes.  Guanſeris can ſet forth z or 3000 Horſe, and 15 or 16000 
Foot. 

The Quarter of ALG TER comprebends likewiſe that: of 'Conro, in the 


The Quarter 


Mountains of Egu:el-Vandaluz. alias Conco, and Tubuſuplus, which is the of Agir, and 


principal place ,built on the topot a Rock, craggy on all ſides. It may con- 
tain t 1600 Houſes: the Kings or Lords of the Country reſide hete, and 
have oft diſputed their liberty with the Kings of Algier.. Theſe Mountains 
are two or three. days Journey long , and their approaches very difficult : 
They yield Olrves, Grapes, and eſpecially Figs, of which the King makes his 
prineipal Revenue ; Cattle, Iron, Saltpeter ; and the Plains afford Corn, and 
every; where Springs of Running-water.. The People are Bereberes and A: 
ang well-armed and couragious. The Metropolis of ' the Kingdom is 
ALGHIER, a preſent the molt famous place of all the Coaſt of Barbary, 
either for its Riches and Power, or for the extent of its Eftates. Ir is ſeated 
on the declenſion of a Mountain in form of a-Triangle, ſo that from the Sea 
all its Houſes appear one on the top of another, . which'renders a moſt pleafant 

pe to the Sea. Its circuit is nat above 3409 Geometrical paces, fortified 
with ſome ill-diſpoſed Baffions ; but the Ifland , which was before it, is 
joyned tothe City ſome years paſt ; where is built a Pentagone, the better to 
ſecure the Port and Iſland, and keep it from being fired; as in 1596, 1606, &c. 
It is a City not ſo large as , and not fo ſtrong as famous : Famous for 
being the recepetaſ the Twrki/b Pirates , who ſo much domineer over the 
Mediterranean Sea, which too often proves: to the great damage of all Mer- 
chants who frequent thoſe Seas. © This City hath at preſent 12 or 15000 
Houſes ; it had not when J.Leox of Afrita wrote above 4000. The Streets 
are but narrow, but the Houſes fair and well built, yet one which runs along 
the' Sea is fair and large; they. count 100 Moſques , whereof 5 are very 
ſumptuous; '5 Houſes: or Lodgings of Janizar:es, capable to hold each of 
them 600 Men ; 62 Bania's, of which two are very beautiful ; 100 Orato- 
ries of Turkifb Hermits , and almoſt as many publick .S$choo/s. Our of the 
City are many Tombs of Turks, Moors, and Jews ; the burying place of the 
Chriitians is without ornament. , Among theſe Tombs is remarkable that of 
Cave, Daugbterof Julian, Earl of Bethica, who having been raviſhed by 
Roderic King of the Goths, was the cauſe of the Moors deſcent into Spain. 
It hath almoſt no more Suburbs , the City being encompaſſed with -many 
Hillecks and riſing Grounds , whoſe fides and Vallies are covered with 12 or 
15000--fair Gardens, abounding with ſtore of pleaſant Fruits, with their 
Fountains and other places of delight. Beyond theſe Hills is the Plain of 
Moteja , 15 or 16 Leagues long, and$ or 10 broad, very fruitful in Grains, 
This place is famous for the Shipwreck A IA the Fifth here ſuffered, 
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Here charl#s who beſiegingt his Town, loſt in its Haven at one Tempeſt (as Heylin noteth,) 

key befides a great number of Karvels and ſmall Boats, divers ſtrong Galles, 

wreck, 140 Ships, a great many Pieces of Ordnance, about halt his Mer, and ſuch 
great quantity of gallant Horſes, that in Sparn they had almolt like to have 
loſt their race of good and ſerviceable Horſes. 

The Cities, 1. Temeudfuſta, about 7 or 8 Leagues from Alger, with a good 

Port: and, 2. Teddeles , 18. 0r 20 are the belt places of the Coaſt : the firſt 
anſwers to the ancient Jomn:um Municipium, the other to Ruſipiſir ; likewiſe 
Municipium, 3. E1 Col de Mudejares, of old, Tigsft, is newly repeopled by 
the Mor:ſque Maderjares of Caſtile and Andaluſia; and the Tagartins, which 
were of Valentia: It is5 or 10 Leagues from A/gier, beyond the River Jelef, 
which they here call the Raver of Suffran.' 4. Gezaira, a City ſeated on the 
Sea-thoar. 5. Menſora > And: 6. Garbellam, both Sea Towns, 

The Ferility . The Air about Alger 15 pleaſant and temperate : The Land hath excellent 

_— © ® Fruits, as Almonds, Dates, Oils, Raiſins, Figs, forme Drugs, Bc. The Phain' of 
Moteria is 1o tertil, that ſometimes it yields 100 for one, and bears twice a 
vear good Grains.” in the. moſt Defare- Mountains are found Mines of Gold, 
Sitner, Tron, quantity of fierce Beaſts. ' [The Country affords-excellent Bar- 
bary Horſes, alſo Eftridge Feathers, Wax, Hony, Caſtile Soap, Sc.) Beſides: they 
have'good quantities of moſt Commodities, which by reaſon of their Piracy 
they take from other Nations, to the great inriching of the place, moſt of the 
Inhabitants living by. it, ſetting out Veſlels 'in Partnerſhip and ſharing the 
Gains, ſclling the Commodities, and the Men they take as Slaves in open 
Markets. The Natives of A/gzer are fairer, and not fo brown. as the Moors z 
butthe City is filled with all ſorts of Nations; © The Funiizaries make the 
greateſt part of the M:/:t:a:; The Tarts have the chief: Fradepwho are found 
tro tranſport ſeveral Commodiries toother Countries ; but -there- are many of 
the Moors driven from Spazn, and others 'who'have' renred themſelves 
the Mountains ; many Arabs, Fewy/h,and Chriftian Slaves. T he numberofithe 
Inbabitants of, this City cannor be eſteemed by the 12 or 1 5000 Houſes it eon- 
tains ; for.there are ſome Hanſes where are. "hone 100, 200, or 300 Perſons 1 
the Chrifiian Slaves only amount to about 3o'or. 40000 within and about the 


City ; and'there are ho leſs than 6000 Families of Renegadoes, Burthe Right 
Honourable the Earl of Sandwich, late General 'of the Exgiifb Fleet, : by 
order from King Charles the. Second:, put out to Sea-with a Fleet of Ships, 


ſcoured thoſe Seas, forced them to deliver up all the Slaves, who were Subjedts 
in any of-the Kings Dominions; .as well as Eng/iſbmen , and;brought them to 
very honourable terms: By which they are not to. ſeize or ſtop = Engle 

Ship, but give them-free liberty» of Trading where they pleaſe ; the ki 
Peace is made with Tun s, and'other of the Twrks Territories : But theſe per- 

: fidious People ſoon violated it. EY | | 3-2 
Provinceof. - . The Province of BUG IA is between the Rivers Major and Sefegmar. 
a and ter- T his onthe Eaſt, that on the Weſt. . On the:Coaſt are two principal places, 
tility, Bugiaand Ghegel; in the Land are Steffa, Labes , Necaus'; and. MefJa; in 
ſome conſideration. 1.3ugra is a great City, its circuit capable-of zo060 Houſes, 
but hath not above $000; but that which 1s uninhabited is Mountainous and in- 
convenient : It was built by the Romans on the' ſide of a lofty Mountain, 
which regards the Sea ;-now the chief City of this Province. ' Its Streets and 
Houſes are in good order ; it is adorned with many ſumptuous Moſques, ſome 
Monaſteries and Colledges jor Students in the Law of Mahomet, and many fair 
Hoſp:tals for the relief of the Poor: Its Caſtle is: good and ftrong, ſeated on 
the River Guad al-Quthir, that is, Great River. 2. Ghegel, formerly famous, 
is now only a Borough of 500 yl-built Houſes. Its Caſtle is very good ; its Land 
hath little Corn, ſtore of Hemp, Figs and Nutz. They hold this place to'have 
been the beginning of the fortune of .Barbaroſſa. 3. Labez makes a ſeparate 
Eſtate above Bug:a,and conlſts only in Mountains of ſo difficult acceſs, that rhe 
Kings of Algier,and the Tarks,can ſcarce force them to pay'Tribure. The chicf 
Fortreſs of 'theſe Mountains, and the reſidence of their King or Xeque,is Calas. 
The othersare, 4. Coco de \Teleta; 5. Texts, at the foot of the Es, 
| cle 
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Theſe Mountains have little Corn or Fruit; they can raiſe 5000 Horſe, 5000 
Harquebuſiers, and 20000 Men, armed aiter their mode ; all valiant, and bet- 
ter defenders of their liberty thah thoſe of Couco. 6. Necaus. 7. Meſila , are 
beyond the Abez , but near the ſame River. Necaus is the moſt pleaſant 
place of all Barbary : It hath ſomething of particular in its publick Buildings, 
every Houle hath its Garden fo embelliſhed with Flowers, Vines, Frutts, and 
Fountains, that it ſeems a Terreſtrial Paradife. 8. Chollum. 9. Gergelum, 


Off | 


The Province of CONSTANTINA hath ſometime had its Kings. Province 6 


This is the New Namidza, of the Ancients the moſt Occidental part of the 
True Africa, and which touches on Mauritania to the Weſt, the River $u- 
gefmar making the ſeparation. This Province comprehends three quarters, of 
which that of ConiFantina extends to the Sca, and a good way in the Land ; 
that of Bona likewiſe on the Sea, but little on land ; that of Te4eſſa is tartlier 


in the Land, touching on B:lledulgerid. 1. Tebeſſa, formerly Thebeſte , ſur- The City of 
palles (as they ſay) all other Cities of Barbary in three things : In the force 7% 


of its Walls, beauty of its Fountarns, and great number of its Wall-nut Trees. 
In counter-change its Inhabitants are brutiſh; its Houſes ill built, and its Air 


unwholſom. 2. Bona, of old Hippo Regnis ; ill inhabited at preſent, part of The City of 
its Inhabitants being retired into rhe Mountains : hath been famous to” Anti- 3954 


quity for its greatneſs, but much more for its Biſhop St. Auguſtine, ſo famed 
among the Doctors of the Church, It hath ſuffered great changes under the 
Romans , Vandals , Moors , and afterwards under Barbaroſſa. 3; Tabavrca, 
a City and Ifle is of this Government, likewiſe the Hills and Mountains of 
Bona, where are gathered much Fruits of Jujubes,Grains,and ſtore of Cattle ; 
and the Coaſt hath red, white, and black Corral. which the French near to 
Bona, and the Genoweſe neat to Tabarca, go to fiſh for. The Family of the 
Lomolins in Genoua having a Fortreſs in the Iſle of Tabarca, the French a 
Baſtion between Tabarca and the Point of Maſcara; the one and the other 


for the ſecurity of their Fiſhing and Commerce, 4. Conflantina, which the The City of 


Moors called Cuſuntina, the Ancients Cirta Fulia, is a great City; not havin 

teſs than $000 Houſes, Its ſcituation on a Mountain, which hath but two Ad- 
venues, the reſt being Precipice, makes it ſtrong, The River Sufegwar waſhes 
the foot of the Mountain ; its Caſtle ſtands tothe North , Collo and Sutaicads 
(on the Coaſt) are under the Government of Conſtantina, likewiſe the Moun- 
tains which extend themſelves to the Mediterranean Sea, and ro the corifines 
of Bona. The Country about Conſtantina is fertil, its Mountains tilled, Colo 
hath its Inhabitants more civil than thoſe of Conftantina, thoſe having -no 
trade but with thoſe of B:ledulgerid, the others with thoſe of Exrope. 
The Inhabitants of the. Mountains can raiſe about. 40000 -Men ; arid maintain 
themſelves almoſt in liberty, both againſt the Kings of A/gier and the Arabs. 


5. Cirta, in the Rowan Hiſtory, was the refidence of many Kings of Nun. The Ciry of 
dia; among others of Maſſin:ſz, afterward of ' Syphax, who drove Maſſmiſſa *** 


from his Eſtates, and ſettled himſelf .at Ciyta with his Wife Sophonuba, who 
had been promiſed to Maſſin:fſa.. This Woman a little after having per-= 
ſwaded Syphax to: favour Carrhage, of. which ſhe was againſt the Romans ; 
drew-their Arms into his Eſtate,  where'Sc;pio defeated and itook Syphax Pri- 
ſoner, Maſſin: 2 beſieged, and took Cirta where Sophonisha'was 3 who had ' 
ſo. many attraQions, and ſo much cunning, that in the ſame day ſhe beheld 
her ſelf Captive and:Wife to MaſSn:fſa: But the killed her ſelf ſoon after; 
_ ſhe might not-fall into the Rowaans hands, and be led in Triumph ehrougtr 
Rome." 6, Stora ; and, 7, Mabra, both Maritim Towns. 'Q vet! 
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T he Kingdom of T U N IS, 


Ti E Kingdom of TUNIS, befides its particular Province, hath ſome- 
times extended it ſelf over Gonflantina and Bugia on one fide, and over 
Tripoli and Ezzab on the other. Art preſent it hath only its own Province, 
and ſomething in Brlledulgerid. 

This Kingdom of Tung 1s divided into 4 Maritim Governments, and 3 or 4 
Inland ones. The Maritim are, B:ſerta, Goletta, Souſa, and Africa ; ? hb, 
Crbs, Cannes, and part of Billedulgerid, are the third or fourth within 
Land. Altogether extend themſelves from the River Gzad i} Bayrbar, unto 
that of _ : this ſeparating them from the Kingdom of T7zp0/7, the other 
from the Province of Conſtaniima. 

The River Guad it Barbary, or Hued i] Barbar, takes its ſource near T/rbs, 
which it waters with a Channel made on purpoſe, and diſcharges it ſelf into 
the Sea near Tabarca. In its courſe it makes ſo many turnings and windings, 
that it muſt be paſſed 25 times in the Road between Bona and Tunis, and that 
with much difficulty and danger, there being no Bridges, and ſcarce any Boats 
to Ferry over. The River Gapes, of, old Tr:ton, deſcends from B:lledulgerid, 
and waters at firſt a very Sandy Country, leaves Capes on the Right, and on 
the Coaſt of Tr:polz, and disburthens it ſelf into the Little Syrres, now the 
Gulph of Capes. Magrada, another River, hath its Spring likewiſe in Bille- 
dulgerid onthe Contines of Zeb, which it waters in part , waſhes Tebeſſa of 
the Province of Confantina, cuts the Kingdom of Turns into two almoft equal 
parts, and disburthens it ſelf in the Sea near Gar:lmeſfſe, between Tunis and 
Hammamet. Its increaſes are ſometimes extraordinary, and all of a fudden, 
ſo that Travellers are often forced tro wait ſome days for a paflage. 

BENSERTA, of old C/tzea, is a City but of an indifferent greatneſs, 


ey but ftrong, and peopled with about 6000 Families. It looks Eaſtwafd on a 


Gulph ſo called, which is abour 1 6000 Paces long, and 8000 broad, Here is a 
fair Burſe or Exchange for Merchants; two great Priſons for their Slaves, 
and ſome Baſizons to defend the Port, whici is good and large. This place is 
famous tor the death of Cato, firnamed T/ticenfic, who for tear of falling into 
the hands ot Ceſar, here flew himfelt; and is of note in the Carthaginian 
Wars, L = 

The Government of GOLETTA is much eſteemed ,' becauſe of the 


[y neighbouring Garthage ; or rather. becauſe of Tunis, whoſe Key itis; - bt is a 


Fortreſs buile in the neck of the Gulph berween Tzwn:s and the Sea, by which 
all muſt neceſſary paſs : And it lat!) given occaſion ro build a Fore- on the top 
of a Fill, whoſe foor:is waſhed by the Sea. There was heretofore the old Ferr, 
and the new ;. the Old was only an mtrenched —_—_ arded by 30or 40 
Janizaries; the New is great, well fortified and oonitied with al things ne- 
cellary, A-Fountam of Runmn er crolles the place , fo that it iſcerhs ra- 
ther a.City than/a Fortreſs. - Caries the Eifrhs this Fort in- #575 , Which 
the, Twwks retobhom 2574 Under thi? Fort way it, that' General B/ake 'with 
the -Zng/s/h Flect, fired: the Pirate: Shipsicof Furs in 169 4, - Funds, at rhe 
bottromjof this Gulph, 'is at preſent one 0b the taweft Cities' of Bay bary ; it 
counts $ Gates; | $ chieb Streets juwhich are croſted: by abundance of othefs 
10 Plaecyor Markttgotore thani3o0o Femplesand ogues-of the Tews,and | 
many Oratories, ſome likewiſt tor'the Chrofl:ans; '» 50Banig's or Hot Howſes + 
86 Schools; 9 Colledges, where Youth is'nouriſhed and inſtructed at the publick 
expence ; 64 Hoſpitals, and a great number of Canes or Inns for Merchants 
and Chriſt;axs (Sc. The Buildings of the Royal Palace are magnificent ; it 
had long fince 10000 Houſes, and w ryuch increaſed ſince the Moors of Grana- 
da were driven out of Spain, Among its Inhabitants are many Merchants, 
— - raggiſts, Confeftioners, Cooks, Bakers, Butchers, and above 

;Drapers and Weavers, &c. Their common Bread is kneaded with —_ 
W 
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which they have abundance, and utter quantity into Egypt. Their Linnen and 
Manufactures have vent through all Africa: It is a place of great Traffick, 
and much frequented by Merchants of Foreign parts, affording ſeveral other 
good Commodities, as Gold, Saffron, Wax, Ol, raw and falted Hides. variety 
of Fruits, Wool, Spunges, Hard Soap ; they have alſoa great trade for Horſes 
and Oftrich Feathers, Sc. and above all for Chriſt:an Slzves. Commodities 
moſt vendible here are, Engl/:fb Cloths, Perpetuanoes, Iron, Lead, fc. The y 
have no Water either of Well or of Fountain, (except that which is reſerved 
for the Buſſa,) but make uſe of Ciſterns and Rain-water : They are fain to 
have their Mills turned by their Slaves, or by Oxen. The Arab of Nubia, 
$anutus, and ſome others, elteem Tunzs to antwer to the Ancient Tarſis. This 
place (as Hey/iz noteth) is obſervable in the Hiſtory of the Holy Wars, for 
the Sicges and Succefles of two of our Exg/:ſb Princes, viz, Edward the 
Firſt, in his Fathers life rime, and Henry the Fourth, then but Earl of Dar4y ; 
by both of which the City was forced to a compoſition, But the Ruins of Cay- 
thage, from which Tunzs had its 4ncreaſe are'remarkable, becauſe of the An- 
tiquity, Scituation, Greatneſs, and Power of this City, The beginning of it 
is given to Ddo, the Phentcian, who incloſed with the Wall the Quarter or 
Cattle of Byrſz, which is two miles and a half in Circuit, which in the 
Country they till call Berſac, and Byrſa fignifying a Hide to the Greeks, and 
a Fortreſs tothe Phanicians ; the one agrees with the Fable that Dido had 
bought, and builded the place on the greatneſs and extent of an Oxes Hzige ; 
the orher, to the ſciruation and advantage of the place where this Fortreſs was 
built, This Scituarion , and rhe goodneſs of the neighbouring Port ; drew ſo 
many People, that it became one of the faireſt Cities in the World. Its cir- 
cumierence in its ſplendor was 360 Sradia, like to that of Ba4y/on, and its [n- 
habitants have been forich and powerful, thar they diſputed with the Romans 
for 'the Empire of the World, being once called the Lady and Miftrefs of 
Africa, The particular power of this Ciry was not known till the third and 
laſt Punick Wat ; whenafter having had to do with Maſiniſſa, to whom they 
vielded a good part of their Eſtates, afrer having granted and pur into the 
Romans hands their Ships of War, their Elephants, their Arms, and their 
Hoſtages, which were demanded : when they commanded them to leave the 
Ciry, and to- inhabir from the Sea-Coaſt , deſpair made rhem refolve on the 
War, They made other Arms, built new Ships,the Womert and Virgins giving 
their Hair to make Cables and Cordage, and defended themſelves yer 3 or 4 
years. Ir was afterwards reſtored, and at divers times; but the Vandals, an 
inthe end the Arabs, have' wholly ruined it, there not remaining above 7 or 
$00 Houſes of Fiſhermen, Gardiners, Oc. 

. The Government: of SOSA contains the Cities of r. Hammametha. 
which' communie#tes its ame te the neighbouring Gulph, at the bottom 
whereof it is ſcituated; its" Walls are ſtrong, '4nd its Harbour ſafe. - 2. 20s 
is n/a hipher and fower Ciry ;'the former &\ a Rock, andof difficult accefs ; 
the faſt on the Sea, with 4 good Port, where are laded great quantities of Oz/s - 
doth the one and" the other well built. The Duke of Szvby made an enrer- 
prize on them! in. i619. 3; MoraiFero, fo called, becauſe there was once a fa- 
mous Momaſtery of the Order of =" rep The Riches about S»ſ7 is int 
- Oleves) Prary, tid ther Fruits-and Paſtures for Cattle. '' The: ordinary Food 
for tte Inhabitants i5\Barly-4read, the Country affording no other Griin, 
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The'Inhabirants 'of Fuſe did: Himmanmetha' addict t ves to Traffick , 


a Whitnfj9g6f' orb ; they make Charcoal, anddtaw fome profit from 
their Fiſhing) | > B03 3\A/% UIIOTLY WA, WU DEG ed abeg] 

The overeating of AFRICA, or E L-MAD TA, hath nothing: conſide- 
rable ; but this place may be made far better than it is. Its fcituation is a 
Peninſula, which touches not the Main but by an 1f-mus of 2 or 300 Paces, 
where there is likewiſe fome Marſh ; 'and on this ſide the City is inveſted with 
a double Wall arid good Ditches, Its Port within the City is capable to lodge 
$0 Gallies ; but its entrance is ſonarrow, that a Galtey is forced to lift up its 
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The 
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The Coaſts about Suſa and Elmedia have been well known in the Roman 
Hiſtory, in the time of the Wars between Ceſar and the Party of Pompey. 
Ceſar landed at Rhuſpina, now Suſa, Adrumetam, now Hammametha, being, 
in the Enemies hands; and in the beginning had divers little favourable en- 
counters thereabout, In the end he happily defeated both Sczpio and Juba, 
near to Thapſus, now Elmedia; and be that defeat , Cato deſpairing flew 
himſelt at Pits now Benſerta : Scipio ſaved himſelf in fome Ships ; but 
being met by Ceſars Fleet, paſſing his Sword through his Body, he precipitated 
himſelf into the Sea. Juba would have retired to Zama, where he had left 
his Wives, Children, and Treaſures ; but Zama having retuſed to open him 
the Gates, He and Petrejus retired into a Houſe in the Fields, where they 
killed themſelves. During this War, and almoſt upon the landing of Czſar, 
hapned near Hammametha a thing incredible, which was, that 3o Gau/- 
Horſmen aflaulted a Poſt of 2000 Mooriſh Horſe, put them torout, and purſued 
them into the City. 

For Lama, or Zama Regia, it is far diſtant from the poſition which Pto- 


 Jomy gives it, and from that of Ortelius, which we at other times, and which 
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all others have ſince followed. This Author places it 500000 Paces from Car- 
thage, and 600000 from Adrumetum ; but it appears both by the Roman Hi- 
ſtory, and by the Ttznerary Table, not to be diſtant from Carthage above 100, 
or 120000 Paces, and from Adrumetum 100000 Paces, or little more. 


BEGG E or Beija, and WR BS; this in the Road from Tebeſſa to Tun, 


* that in the way from Conftantina to Tunis ; are both ſeated in fair Plains, fo 


tertil in Grains, particularly Begge ; that thoſe of Tunis ſay, that if they had 
two Begges, they would yield as many Corns as there is Sand in the Sea ; and 
nigh to T/rbs is Camud, Arbes, Muſti, and Marmagen ; all fair Cities, 
CATROAN, of old, Theſdrus, ought as it ſeems to be among the Maritim 
Governments, fince it holds on the Coaſt Tobulha, Asfachuſa, and ſome other 
places ; bur its principal place being on the main Land, its Government is like- 
wiſe eſteemed to be within the Land. This City is ſeated in a | 
which affords neither Grain, Fruit, nor ſcarce any Water but what is preſerved 
in Ciſterns; it is about 100 miles from Tunis, and about 36 from any part of 
the Sea, It was firſt built by Hucha, who was the firſt that conquered Africk 
for the Saracens ; who adorned it with a ſtatcly Moſque, ſu ed on Pillars 
of Marble, of which two or three are very fair ones, of a prodigious 
Dm precny alſo placed.in it a Colledge of Priefts, and now in much eſteem, 
ing .the reſidence of a High Prief of the Law of Mahomet : and to this 
_ ( from. all parts of the Connny } the Corps of their chief Men are 
rought to be interred ; who believe, that by the Prayers of thoſe Priefts, 
they thall find a ſhorter way to Heaven, than if interred at any other place. 
Its Inhabitants are now reduced to about 4 or 500 Families, Not far from 
Cayroan , are the Mountains of Zaghoan and Gueſlet , the laſt not above 
12000. Paces diſtant ; both the one and the other have divers foot-ſteps of 
Roman Buildings. But I believe it-was from the laſt that Serpro conſidered 
tle Battel between Maſiniſſa King of Numidia ,. and Aſdrubat chief of the 
Carthaginians; and of this encounter afrypie would ſometimes ſay to his 
Friends, That he was the third who had had the pleaſure to ſee a famous Battel, 


without having run any reſigoe; to wit, Zupitey from the 'top of Mount 14a, 
and Neptune from ſome eminence in the Iſle of  Sawothrace ,, who beheld the 
Battels between the. Trojans and Greeks ; and himſelf this between Maſrnifſs 
and the Carihaginzans, The other Cities of. this Kingdom of . Tunis , and to- 
wards Biledsls 


erid, are Caffa, Hama, Techios, Neifa, and Nafta. 
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The Kingdomof TRIPOLI 


_—_ E Kingdomof TRIP OLI takes up the juſt moiety of the Coaſt Kingdom of 
43 of Barbary from Capes unto Egypr, and divides it ſelf into two prin- 
cipal parts or Provinces, which bear likewiſe the Title of Kingdoms, to wit, 
Tripoli and Barca, Tripoli is between the two Syrtes , now the Sands or 
Banks of Barbary. Theſe are Gylphs of different greatneſs, but of the ſame 
nature; infamous for the. Shipwreck of Veſſels loit on their Flats or Rocks : 
among which the depth of the Water is very unequal, and changes often , 
there being ſometimes much, ſometimes a little, and ſometimes none at all. 
The Little Syrtes, now the Gulph of Capes, ſeparates Tripoti from Tunis : 
The Great Sy7tes, now the Gulph of Sydra, divides it from Barca; this t6- 
wards the Eaſt, the other towards the Weſt, and on the South it is bounded 
with B:{:qu/ger:d, and on the North with the Mediterranean Sea. Its prin- 
cipal Cities are E/-Hamma, Capes, Loara, the two Tripolies, Old and New, 
Sarmana, Lepeda,Sc. 1.El-Hamma is in the Land, Capes and the reſt on the lt chief pie: 
Sea ; between. E/-Hymma and Capes is a Lake excellent againſt Leproſie, © *24p<@ 
2,Capes of Old Tacapa hath good Walls,and a good Caſtle ; but-its Port dange- Fl 
rous, and incapable to receive cither many or great Veſlels ; it is icituate at th 
fall of the River Triton into the Leſſer Syrtes. 3. Zoara,of old Piſida,between 
Capes and Tr:pol;, hath its Land ſo dry, that the Inhabitants ate forced to 
water it, and yet will ſcarce produce any thing, ſaye Barley and ſome Fruits ; 
among which, Lotos, with which they make an excellent Met heg/:n, but it laſts 
good not above 9 or 10 days, Fleſb is here very ſcarce, they not having 
wherewith to feed Beaſts. The Arabs frequent their Markets, and ſerve 
them with Wools , wherewith they make Cloaths and other . ManufaQtures. 
- ank4gs the.Old, of old Sabrata ,: and which the Arab of Nubia calls the 

ower of Sabrat, hath only ſome Hamlets, and Remnants of fair and ſtately 
Edifices. 5. The New Tr:poli, of Old Oea, is. better maintained, though it 74/5, ad the 
hath many Ruios, by. reaſon of the divers changes it hath had. The diſpoſj. T74&mbereot 
tion of its $, $teegts. ang the order of its Buildings is agreeable, being 4- 
dorned with many .tair-- Moſques, Colledges, Hoſpitals, Sc. The Inhabitants 
ſubſiſted only on their Commerce, which 1s of what they gut from their Talm- 
Trees, Lotos, and Linnen-Clath,, which they uttered in Africa , Sicrly, and 
Malta, beſides their black and Ethiopian, Slaves, which they ſold ; tilt of 
late they have much enriched themfelves by Piracy, it being the uſual retreat - 
for Pirates, who infeſt theſe Seas,: and do much miſchief to Chrift; an Mzr- 
chants on the Coaſts of 1taly, Sicily, and elſewhere. 6. Lepeda is in ſome 
repute, as it was in the time of the Arab of Nubia, and more under the Ro- - 
mans : Farther is the Great Syrtes, at the bottom of which is the Iſſe Sydya, 
which eommunicates its: name to the Gulph; and on the Firm Land are the 
Tombs of Philenes or Are Philenarum, which ſet the Limits between Africa 
and Libya; and afterwards between the Eſtates of the Carthaginzans and the 
Gyrenians; and in fine,of the Eaſtern Empire againſt that of the Welt : Ang, 
7. Sebeicum, a City. near the Sex-thoar, nigh to which are three ſmall Iſles. "DO 
Along the Coaſt are ſome Iles, among which that of Gerbes is well known ; 7" Ie of 
formerly it was joyned to the Firm Land by a Bridge. It had two Cities; now yeg, 
hath nothing bur one Caſtle worth notice, and many Hamlets which gather 
little Corn, but much Fruits; among the reſt Lotos, ſo ſweet and pleaſant, that 
the.Companions of. T/iyſſes having taſted them, ſought no longer to go into 
their Coyntry. This Ifle hath t 18000 Paces circuit, yields one of the 
greateſt Revenues to. the King or Baſla of Tripols, by reaſon of the confluence 
of Merchants, who fetch thence CZoth and divers Stuffs, and carry them to 
Alexandriaia Eqypt, Sc. one of the principal parts of the Revenue of the 
ſame Baſſa, is the Saffron of the Mountain of Garian,which is on the South of 
Tripoli : And this Saffron is found the faireſt, and the beſt of all _ Sag 
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"HE reſt of the Coaſt of Barbary, is now known under the name of 
BARCA; it is bounded on the Eaſt with Ezypr, on the South with 


"11 4&ii*> the Deſart of Nubia, on the Weſt with Ty+poli, and on the North with the 


The fertiliry 


Mediterranean Sea, which is alſo ſome of its Weftern bounds. The Ancients 
called it particularly L:z49a, comprehending that which is farther in the 
Land, and which we call the Deſart of Barca, and divided rhis £r1bya into 
the Cyrenaickh, the Marmarick, and L:1hya Exteriour. This laſt being the 
neareſt ro Egypt ; the Cyrenarch to Tripoli ; and the Marmarick reſting for 
the middle. Likewiſe the moſt Northern and Maritim part of the Cyre- 
naick, hath paſled under the name of Fentapolis , beceuls it had five fair 
Cities; to wit, 1. Bernichum, 2. Torochara. 3. Prolemais, now Plolometa : 
and 4. Boni- Andreas ; and theſe four are cn the Sea; the fiſth\, Cayroan, 
within Land. This, by much the moſt famous , was a Colony of the Lace- 
demonians, and hath yielded Learned Men : Its ſciruation is on an' eminence 
that diſcovers the Sea; and its Campaign, as of thoſe other Cities, is moiſt- 
ned by divers Waters ; and their Soil ſo fruitful, that ſome have eſteemed the 
Heſperian Gardens with their Golden Apples about Berenice. ' Its other 
chief Towns and Cities are, 1. Barca, an Inland Ciry of ſome account, 
2. Melela, 7. Careora. 4. Camera, '5, Zunara. 6. Avinm: and 7, Sa- 
line. All Maritim Towns and Cities, and ot ſome account. 

Battus gave the firſt beginning to Cyrene, and' he and his Succeſſors 
reigned near 200 years ; after which the City was ſometimes in Liberty, and 
ſometimes under Tyranniſm : Among which Nzcocrates having put to death 
Phedimus, Husband of Aretaphila, to eſpouſe her ; the end him ſome- 
time her Husband, and that*until ſhe had occaſion to gain the Brother of 
Nicocrates, named Leander; to whom the gave her Daughter in marriage, 
and by his means rid her ſelf of Nicocrates , and foon after (by the means of 
her Daughter) of Leander alſo, and: fo ſet the City at liberty ; which en- 
dured till the time of Alexander the Great, when the Country fell ro the 
Prolomies, Kings of Egypt ; atterwards, to the Romans , to the Soldans 
of Egypt , and to the Turks; having almoſt always followed the For- 
tune ot Fare! But at preſent Barca, not far from oan, is the moſt 
famous of this Quarter, and hath given its name ro the Ki The 
Arab of Nubia makes much account of it in his time, and lays out divers 
ways, and gives the diſtances from this place to others farther in the Defarr. 
Moreover this quarter of five Cities is called by ſome Meſrata, and its Inha- 
bitants eſteemed rich. They trade both with the Earopeans, Negroes and 


of the Coun- Abiſoines, fetch from them Gold, Tvory, Civet, Mark, and Slaves, which 


_— they tranſport into Europe, 


ditics, 


beſides their Native Commodities ; und bringing 
from Europe, Corn, Linnen, Wooten Cloth, Sc. which they carry to the Ne- 
groes, Abiſſines , and elſewhere, Its other chief places in the -y of 
Barca are, 1, Doera. 2.Forcella, 3. Saline. 4. Luchun. 5. Solana. 6. Muſo- 
lomarus. 7, Cartum. 8, Albertonus, 9. Roxa, 10. Raibba; and, 11. Ripe- 
alba. All Maritim Towns and Cities ; and moſt of which having good and 
commodious Roads, Ports, and Havens, and well and inha- 


bited. 
Between Cayroan and Alexandria, there is on the Coaſt the Port of A/bey- 


108 Paretonium, which is conſiderable both for its goodneſs and tneſs : 
And ſometimes the Ancients have called it Ammonia, becauſe from hence was 
a way to the Temple of Jupiter Hammon, This Temple hath been very 
famous among the Pagans. Bacchus wry Kee Aſia , which he had 
overcome, cauſed it to be built in honour of his Father, who under the 
ſhape of a Ram had ſhewed him, as he pafſed with his Army, where to find 
Water in thoſe Deſarts; and he firſt conſulted the Oracle , and put itinſuch 

repute 
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tepute, that divers other Heroes afterwards conſulted it. + Perſeus, whenhe 
was ſens to ferch the, Head of Meduſa, the, Gorgon : Hercules going from 
Mawritania-, where he had overcome Aut eus , towards, Egypt, whene, he 
was to defeat Buſos..., Alexanger the Great, to make. iti believed .h& was 
likewiſe the Son of Jupiter, andthat the Empire of the World. was.,detlig'd 
ro him. But Cambyes, the, Sog of Cyrus, having a debign, to. p.llige this 
Temple ,. beheld hys Army periſh in theſe-Defarts, and\was Yaved' tzmlelt 
qnly; to-fee his own, qjiadnets,, and to dic uohappily by bis own Weaps, 
About this: Temple there are ſame Springy of Running-water, and fome 
Trees" which makes this quarter pleaſant, Among theſk Waters ,- that 
which they called the Founta:n of the Sun, had his patticylar quality, that 
was very hot; at Mignight,. and very cold, at Noon«day ; the cold.ag- 
creaſing. from Moroing. til] Noog , - and duniniſhing until Evening; and 
trom-thenecc the heat increaſing. cill Midaight, and diminiſhing unubhe 
Morning. There were three, ſeveral ways which. they uſed» ordinarily..zo;go 
ro this-Oracle : the ſhorteſt was by A/berron,, which (as we have ſaid), was 
upon. the Coaſt, and from whence iz was bup .1300 Stadzay .which are abour 
162000! Pacess Another. way was from; Caxraan; irom., whence. 3t.was 
3000 ;Stadia, or 375000 Paces,, Pliny faith ,. qpocoo ;. rhe ditfexence, 4s 
25009 Paces. The longeſt way was from; Memphy, from whence iti was 
3600 Stadia, or 450000 Paces. Theſe are 180 Lea tor this. | ; 
150, or little more, for the ſecond, and 65 for the firſt. All theſe ways are 
very difficult, the Country being only Defarts of Sands; ſo dry, that 
the Wind moves them like the duit of the High-way, and that in fo great 
a quantity”, that they are able to interr Carravans. And if there be any 
Habitations in theſe Deſarts, and where there is any Springs of Water, 
they are diſtant one from the other 40, 50, 60, ſometimes a 100 Leagues ; 
and theſe Habitations have little or aothing, fince that of Hymmon, the moſt 
conſiderable, is not above 80 Stadia, or 4 Leagues circuit; and yet it had a 
King, a Great Prieſt, &c. 


DJ 


In the Deſart of BARCA there are ſome Parts peopled and frequented The Defart of 


amongſt thoſe vaſt and floating Sands ; as, 1. Avge/a, where there are three 


Barca, with irs 


chief Flaces 


Cities , and many Villages; and thcir People have a great power againſt and People 
the Serpents, and therefore may anſwer to the Ancient B:lli, (it the defenibed. 


South-wind have not buried theſe in the Sand, for reſolving to make up- 
on him, becauſe he had dried up all their Waters,) 2. Serta, which hath 
been once a great City, bur at-preſent reduced to Ruins. J. Alquechet, 
which hath three Cities, and ſome Villages; and poſſibly Elchochat or 
Eleocath, is the ſame; or if they be two, they anſwer to the ancient 
Oaſis Magna, and O3fis Parva, Its other chicf places are, Szbia, Ernet, 
Couzza, Aſcor , Angela, Ebaida, Gorham, and Ammon , ſpoken of be- 
fore. Among theſe Deſarts are many Arabs, of which ſome are powerful 
in Horſe and Foot, and will not ſuffer any Cities, except of ſome Africans, 
which pay them Tribute, 


At preſent the People of theſe Deſarts are in part Africans or Bereberes, The 
part Arabs, arid all extreamly barbarous. And f(ince we are faln on theſe #2999 


People, and that we have here the occaſion, let us ſay, That Barbary, Bille- 
dulgerid, and likewiſe Znaxa, and part of Nu4b:a, are for the moſt part 
inhabited by theſe two forts of People. The Africans and Bereberes are, 
the Natural Inhabitants of the Country , or at leaſt have been long ſeated 
there, | They are divided into five principal Races, to wit, of Zanhagia, 
Melmuda, Zeneta , Haora, and Gumera: And theſe five Races are ſub- 
divided into more than fix hundred Branches or numerous Lines , which 
diſtinguiſh themſelves very well rhe one from the other, being very curious 
to keep the Antiquity of their Race, and to know from what People they are 


deſcended. 
The 
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The Arabs piſled irito Africa in the year of Grate 999, or the 400 of the 
FEraof Mahomet : and there was but three Races which paſſed , v:&. rhoſe 
of Eſquequin and Hilel, coming fron! Arabia Deſerta', and that of Maguil 
from Arabia the Happy, they might make together 50600 Fighting men ; 
but they ſo multiplied afterwatds, that the Race of Eſqzequin hath eight 
ot nine principal Lines , undet which are many Branches ; which they call 
Heyles or Cob-Heyles, that is, Aſſemblies, and live by Advares, which arc 
hke Boroughs , of 100, 150, of 200 Tents, which they carry dtong with 
them, and diſpoſe as they think fit ; they may make together about 

ooco Horſe, and 400000 Foot, if 1260 ares, The Race of Filet is 

divided into 11 Lines, theſe Lines into matiy Branches, and- may make 

o000 Horſe, and 150000 Foot, The Race of Maquit hath 27 Firſt or 

d Lines, and may raiſe about 30000 Horſe and 4oo600 Foot ;' which 

are for the three Races 100000 Horſe, and near a Million of Foot, We eannort 
find how many Advares or Communaltites are in the tw6laſt Races, 

And theſe Arabs are on all Coaſts among the Bertberes ; yer fo, that they 
have their Habitations diſtin the one from the other, ſome in one quarter, 
ſome in another of the ſame Province. And it is t6'be obſerved , that 
there are Beyeberes and Arabs ſtill in the Cities , and others ſtill-in the Field ; 
bur theſe are accounted the moſt Noble, becauſe the freeſt , often reaping the 
Harveſt of their Neighbours labour. | 
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_ . froin, whence it is ſeparated by Mount Atlas, on the South Z 
7 — the great Ocean Sea, and on the Eaſt Egypr. Its principal P 


Its People, ©” * 
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Ty LLEDULGERID is very improper called Numidia by the Mo- 
Y. dern Authors : Numidia having been upon the Mediterranean Sea,which 
iledulgerid touches not at al. Its confines are on the North of Barbey, 
, on the 


s. King- 
| fſet, Darba, Segelomeſſe, Tegorarii Ze 
Bedulgerid, and the Defatt of Barca, which firetch themſelves from the 
Ocean unto Egypt. Andthis length isof 1000 or 1200 Leagues, ifs breadth 
being for the moſt part not above 100, or little more, from which they have 
what is needful for them. The Air is healthful, they live long, are feformed, 
art held baſe People, ignorant of all things, are addicted to Theft, murther, 


or Provinces, are, x5 or Te 


arevery deccitful, they teed groſly, and are great Hunters. They acknowledge 


T 
"rabs,} which live 


..anlers and outlets, 


Pa 


The Kingdom 
of Sus, and irs 
parts. 


Trs chief pla- 
ces, and irs 
ferrility. 


raiſe 
- tures, abounds in, Goats. 


. andthe Country hath Offriches. 


. far from the Canary Ifles, 


Mahqmet for their Prophet, whoſe Principles of Religion they obſerye,though 
iffer in many Ceremonies ; their Garments are but mean, ard ſo ſhort, 
that notabove half itheir body is covered with then # th ire di 
ſKinguiſhed by a Jacket of 5/ew Corron, which is made with wi 
hey make uſe of Camels, as we do of Horſes, Among them are 
- Advares, that is, Communalties, each of 1 
*200'Tents, which they traniport whither they pleaſe, that is, where the) 
beſt feeding for their Cattle ; and when they ſtop, they diſpoſe their Texts.4n 4 
circle, making therein divers _ and common places; and Jeayi 
which are hut up andguarded like a City, Theſo furs 
eſteem themſelves the moſt noble of all, _— thoſe which till the Farch 
and prune Vineyards, Servants; and thoſe which a 
and Effeminate : And theſe Arabs are eſtetmed more civil agd ingenious than 
'the Numidians are. | | 


, STS, which Sanutus paſſes) under the nameof TE SS E T, and which is 


is the moſt Weſtern part of -Billedulgeri4: It may be divided iþto ſeven 
Quarters, of which 7 it, Extuca, and Nun, are on the Sen ; Teſſer, 
Guadenum,Ifrena or Tfaran,and Archa within the Land. Each of theſe parts 
have many Cities, Caſttes, and Villages ; and the moſt part of its care 
Beveberes, Africans,or Arabs. 1.1Tdauſquerit is the beſt Quarter,and the moſt 
fruitſul, yields Fruits ſweet and ſowr, as Oranges, Citrons, Ec, Alſo Wheat, 
Barley, Wc, Feeds much Cattle, among others multitudes of Horſes ; can 
5000 Horſe, and 30000 Foot: They are held the beſt Souldiers in all 
*Billedulgerid, and almoſt of all Ffrica. 2. Extuca is proper only for Pa- 
| 3. Nun hath but little Barizyy and few Dates. 
4: Teſſet is a Town of about 400 Houſes, hitly Tome trade' with the Negroes, 
The Inhabitants of Gzadenwn live of Goats Milk, by Hunting, and of Dates ; 
> ( | Thoſe of Ifrena trade with the Portugals 
at Gauargueſſen, and thoſe of Archa hath only Dates, And in theſe ſeven 


called the fartheſt Szs, to diſtinguiſh it from that of the op vv 3h ev 


| p 72.0 there are ſeveral other Towns and Cities, as Buzedora, Ciemila, 


Albene, Auſul1ma, Buleza, and Suana, all Maritim places, oppoſite, and not 
DARHA, 
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bide in Cities, Courtiers; ' 


BILLEDULGERTD, 7. 


DARHA is or the Eaſt of Tefſet ahbd Morocco : It is divided commonly .- The Kingdom 
ihts three parts, of which the ebicf retains the name of, Dara; the other are; +7 -y 
Taffilet and Treats, Which pals likewiſe under;rhe namic of et, All theſe cs. 

arts have been divers nes under the 09g non of the, Ner: {rot ”n and 
orc. Darha is about a River of | Sogn name z. 20 Feet he River 
7 fibre it, it is jodifferent ſruirful, Nova g its Sas Cities are; 1. Bes 
Wlapio, 2.Ouitera ,, Tai nadir from wheatee came the Xer:if3.of Fes and and 

OorForro, J. Tarag alel, Houſes, anda ewWr 'of 490% 4--Tinzwlan, 
the thoſt ſpacious or 9 lt pl Timeſguit, of 2000 Families :, And, B3:lok ace 
the' Ro ui of all theſe Quarters, now/ in, Riſins, - + 

ET hath bore e Ti of, a Kiogdom, as well as (Dares and Thi 
its hit Gy of the ſame ek 7, atl more. than 2009 Families of ZereberFes, a 7 
Tot this place (4s Heylin gbſerveqh) did, es the. Seeond, Son cf ſubomes cw. 
we, and PIRge King of Aforocco, of this Family, confing his eldeſt 


hy t, having took heck jjonn p.N Anno Dom. 1544. Tiats is tos the 
moſt of £ peut under 4, though Mean Vpon a as great, The Land be- 
to he wel the Kors barth 3nd Mountainous, and ſcituated be- 
Ns vFwy "offer to occa, from whence i it 1s lepa- 
mA quat 7-778 ; ata 9 wards d or Deſart, where.1z.that ot 


En "44 
E LOWE #$4' isons of tegreed a and beſt Prayinces or; Kiggs Ti Singdom 
Pers ot all Billedulgerid. $ chief City bears is S Segeomeſſa 
/ phi re trous by the Arab oh jor hach vera ruined the png, ion k 26h es ec _— 
an 


years; it is ſented i ing aP the River 99 7 V on, 

tlioſe of Ghir, Tagda, ard Tar pl © hkeyiſe me other Cities; more 

OY: 300walled Boroughs, and a great number Wag ;Rivers, Qyer- 
- and make feryh rhe Country, as doth Coe The 


if their Lords, ſoghermes tothe Kings of Fez.and Morecgs ;,ngw.ere 


- ugh into Lines and x —_—_—_ y .and partly ſubje@ tothe > Arabs: 
he name of Se eine we will paſs. with Sanatuy 12.08 "5 
; Which hay but ut "WE val Towns, and { Val 'T Pogr, 
aſmoſt all ſi jad to the 4 b7, oo hath 3,Ciries,of wh ich; eb» neſs 
"_ rhe chief, is.9n.a v Ge "7 [od bole lone of Segelo- 
to Fezby Mount Atlas. A Ea another City, 4s'0n che ſide of a 


6&,rf1a Z faiſp about 420000, Men to, bear __ they; have) ELL, been ho 


nes 


ris 


| vo hb Tamar agoftum is on BoIves theſe, Carjes there are about 
1% Taos, and woe many og Have za aided, the Xe- 
riffs of Fez and Morocco wi "ny = Ts {e] is the principal of iv quarter; 


and the reſidence of ,the an}.of algers: a. Manynna 1 ret of Rheteb, is 
&d with Moors and ehants.and' Artizans, 
Low; iy Z in Acbenkiog rom me toes on Segela Re nr 


,and Cmmelhefen make pachoh rt, The laft is onthe wa wy inn 
Bore lome Lt TA Va Th $ [+ Sand black 
Se Es = z [R CA LA, 3 Cities, 
= NF Fes $ Cities,” i 
binge, the Cre Mas | 4, make apo 
: BENIB Thole of = p ge 3 Ces 
pr e Villages... . Fete dre ae 
af x; pier qu quantity. of iſe Gudebuls : an eX 
ne 0 ys thoſe ol 


LA Lin carry ireo 
A ich Mike of | (mony, ne JF. or Ga: 
ſair, who carry them to Fez5. the, others. bear only ates, and their fahabi- 


rants axe oppreſſed bythe baked who rule over them. Tagds, beſides. its Le-. 
wes of FThe Ladd, of ſome Tanners of Leather and t Soil yiclds Grains 
aQ Fruits. 

'T have made Tegornrin and Ze#' the 4th and 5th Parts of Billeduleerio, 
taken in general, Under the name of Tegorarin I ſhall comprehend Teſed:t 
and Benzgorait ; under thayot Zeb I comprehend Mezzab , Techort or Te- 
chortina, and G wergela. Hg: 
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Quarter of 
Tegoraria des 
ſcribed. 


Province of 
Zihg, andb1ts 
chief places. 


BILLEDULGERTD. 


. TEGORARIN hath more than go Cities or walled Towns, and 106 of 
t5o Villages ; the chiet of which are, Tegor rin, Tuat , arid Tegdeat. The 
Country's abundant in Dates, yields Corn when watered ; feeds no Cattle, 
except it be a few Goats for their Milk. ItsPeople addi thetnſclves to Trade, 
feren Gold irom the Neg oes, which they carty into Barbary, and bring from 


thence ſeveral Com ies to cafty to the Negroes : Receiving Strangers 
with dehght, and letting nothing be loſt that rhey car! leave with them to en- 
rich their Country. Teſebit or Teſevin hath 4 Cities, 28 Villages; the moſt 

| =rks of the Men are black, the Women only brown and comly.. All poor, as 
tkewiſcinthe Defarrt of Benigorant. 

The Province of ZE B is more to the Eaſt thari 7Tegoyarin, it rouches the 
Kingdom and Province of Aﬀgier and Bugtia, near Mehl on the North, is di- 
vided from the Regions of Me: , Techort , and Guaels, towards the 
South, by divers Mountains. Its principal Cities are five, Peſcara, Borginm, 
Duſera, Neſt.s, Teolacha, and Macaxa. One part of theſe Citics were ruined 
when the Arabs centred ifhto Hp part by Barbaroſſu'; the moſt part after- 
wards'teſtored. At preſent the Tar#s, the Kings of Conco and Labes, and the 
Arabs, receive ſome Tribute from them, The Inhabitants 've Peſcara tive 
mthe F.eldsin the Summer, being confirzined to abandon the City -by reaſon 
of the multitude of Scorpions, whoſe biting is mortal ; as is that of che Black 
Cronfions, which are towards Calaa in the Kingdam of - Labez : yet here the 
Inhabitinrs taking but two drams of a little Plant, it cures them though bitten, _ 


_ -» and/preſervgs them a whole year (faith the Fab of Nub:a) from, biting, 


Quarter of 


Mexcab, its 
oF 


OE 


pe wes is welt pcopled , bath many Artizans and Labourers. The Water 
es at Deuſes is hor, as likewiſe that wiiich paſſes at Nefta, The 1o- 

habitaats of Teo/acha are proud and hanghty- | | | 

-1Fhe Quarteret ME ZZAB is to the South of that of Zeb,ang;is a grear 

paliage from divers parts of Barbary togo towards the Land of the Negroes ; 

whieh-makes thoſe of the Conntry trade on the one, and the bther ſide. They 

—_ walled Towns, and a great maumber of Villages ; are Tributary to ſome 
$, 


The Wares of The Eftates of Techort and Grergue/a have each their Prince or King ; they 


Gurrgulls. 


of 
k wwkefl 
with irs parts 


and chief pla- 


have ſortietimes been free, ſometime Subjeds or Tributaries to Morocco, Telen- 


' fax; Tunis, and in fine to the Kings of A/gier, to whom they give a certain 


number of Negroes in form of Tribute. Fach Eſtate takes its name from. its 
chief City ; beſides which they have each of them many walled Towns, and 
about 100 or 150 Villages, and about 150000 Diickats of Revenue : They can 
raiſe = or 5ocoo Men, but they afe but bad Souldiers. Techoyr, though on the 
t a Mountain, and having 2500 Houſes, was yet taken by the Turks of 
er with a very few people and 3 Pieces of Cannon. They have abundagce 
of Dates, from whence flows their Riches; they want Corn and Fifſþ, they 
treat ChrifHans favourably, and are more civil than their Neighbours. 
BILLEDULGERTID, or BELED-ELGERED, that is, the Deagy of 
Dates, is a particular Province of Billedulgerid taken in general. This Pro- 
vince 15 above the Coaſt of Tripo/;, and we add the Quarters of Teorregs, 
Jaſliten, Gademez, and Fezzen, The particular Brlledulgerid is fo rich in 
Dates,"that it takes thence its name, and hath communicated it to the neigh- 
bouring Countries, and to all that part which is above Barbary, Its pal 
Cities are Tenſar, Caphſa, and Nefſaoa,and a great number of Villages, Teor- 
Fegiv hath 3 walled Towns and 26 Villages, of which the chief bears the name 
f -Teorregu. Jaſliten 7 or 4 Towns,and zo Villages, and the chief fo called. 
Gadlemez hath 16 walled Towns, and about 60 Villages, the chief of which 
are Gademes and Statio. Fezzen mote than5o Cities or walled Towns, and 
above 100 Villages. The two laſt Eſtates are free, the other ſubjet ro the Turks 
ors the Kings of Tunis and Tripoh. Caphſa, of old, Capha, whithis believed 
— be built by the Libyan Hercules, is put hy ſome among the Governments of 
wnis. 
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>. F allthe parts f Africa EGTPT is the jeareſt, and only con- 
- tiguous to 4/ia,. and this Neighbourhood Fath | ſome 
Authors, both Ancient and Modern, to eſſcem £/ f_cither in 


whole, or [n'part,in Aſia, Ar preſent we RM in Africa, 
is,Which is be- 
Deſarts of Bar- 


and give for its bounds the Red Sea, and the 
ca onithe Weſt, Nubia on the South, and the Meds: fey: on the 
Natih. The Ne along . waſhes this Region through itswhole length, which 
b 


tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, on the Eaſt 
isirom its CataratFs to the Sqa, about 20 Leagues or nore ; its breadth not 
being above half ſo much , = of that breadth , that which is between the 
tains, which incloſes the Valley of N/e on the Eaſt, and the Caaſt of the 
Red Fe a, is but Defart ; there/being nothing inhabited hut the Valley, which 
lies'$n both ſides the N:/e, inclpſed with Mountains, agd very narrpw in the 
higher part of-Egyp+4 but enlarging it ſelf much morg as it apprqaches the 
Sea, \Of this Figure which the Oouſtry makes, the Ancients have gaken oc- 
bes oonnny | firſt to divide ,it into high and low ; alter into bigh, middle fad low : 
igher, which they called Thepats, by reaſon of Thebes, at preſegt Saida: 
Milate! which they called Heptanomos, by reaſon of the 7 Noms, Provoſtſhips 
or Governments it contained, at preſent Bechria, or Demeſor : Lower, and 
more particularly Zgypt , and ſometimes Delta , the beſt part of the lower 
having the form of a: a, the two lides of which were incloſed by the 
branches of the'NIe, and the ghird by the Sea, and this part is now calſed 
Errif. The Romans changed ſomething in the number, and in the names of 
theſe Provinces, which we ſhall now omit. {nates 
, «A preſent Egypt is divided into 12 principal Caſſi/ifs, Sangiacgts or Ga» 
veroments, of which five anſwer. to the Higher Egypt, wiz. Gire , Manfe- 
lows, and Aibenſuef, on the left hand of the Nile ; Minio and Cherktff on the 
tight, ill deſcendungythe Nile; ctwo, with the Ferritory'df E£ir0;, anſwer to 
the Middle Egypr, viz. the Caſſilifs of Fium and Giza ofi the left, and Cairo 
with/its Territory on the right hand of the N:/e : then four others anſwer to 
the Lower, viz. Manſoura, Garbia, Mtnoufia, Callioubech, or Bas$ieb, with 
Alexandria and its Territory : for the Caſſil:f of Bonhera, or Baena, is out 
of. the limits of the ancient and true Zgypr, and in Libya, which paſles 
commonly under the name of the Kingdom of Barca. 
Fey! of gre... EG 1 PT is very famous in that they would make us believe, thpt the firſt 
ang = Menwere here formed ; and as there are yet formed a great numbgr of Crea- 
- tires, which appears when the Inundation of the Nz/e diminiſhed ; ſaying, 
- that the Gods, after them the Heroes, and in fine, Men have reigned|for almoſt 
"an incredible number of y Of theſe Gods there are three degrees, of 
wh Pan was the moſt cs wh of the eight firſt, Hercules of they 2 ſecond, 
and Deniof the third. They divide. the zimes of! their_men Kings by 
. Dynaſties, that is, Dominations of divers Farpilies; and/give.fo great a number 
-tetheir Kings, and ſo great 4 £1wve. to, their: Reigns, that rhey muſt have be- 
_ , ginning long before the Creatipa of the: World ; andlikewifeby ther account, 
their Gods and Hero's had reigned before Men the ſpice pf 20 or 259co years : 
They attribute the foundation of moſt of their Ciries to their ud Obes, 


Kings;and theſe they make,and build many Labyrinths,Pyramids,Obey(ques, 
| _ e5,t9c. nor knowing how to expend their Treaſures, or employ th&yr Peo- 
. P _ | In 


u- 


EET. F; IF. 

In the Hiſtory of the, Kings of Egypt, one Seſoſtris or Seoſtris, ſubdued all 
Europe and Aſt, it wewill believe them. Joſeph an Hebrew ſervant, any 
aiter malter ot the Houſe of Potzpher , trom the priſon, roſe to ſuch tavour 
with the King, that he alone had almolt the whole Government of the King- 
dom, citablithed his brothers in &gypt; and their deſcendants multiplied 10 
chat inthe end, the Kings of Zgypt became jealous and feartul, Jeſt the y ſhould 
make themſelves maſters of the Kingdom, another Seſoſtr1s ſubdued Syria, 
Aſvyria, Media, the Iſles of Cyprus, Sc. and was c<licemed as much, or 
more then any of his predeceilors. Mephres or Memnon it was that dedicated 
his Statue to the Sun, which it ſaluted at its riſing, and ſhewed ſome ſigne of 
g9Y's ſo artificial was it made. Buſirs treatedahe Hebrews ſoill, that he leit 

im the name of an infamous Tyrant. Genchres was the Pharaoh who was 

drown'd in the Red Sea. Proteus gaveoccaſion to ſay that he turned himſelf 
intoa Lion, ſometimes into a Bu/l or Dragon, &c. by reaſon of his different 
arming his head, or poſlibly tor his different actions. Remp/es had: no other 
care bur to keep upriches,. . Chemns- cauſed. ro be built the tirſt and greateſt 
Pyramid, imploying therein three hundred ſixty thouſand men, for the ſpace 
of 2s years, of which more anon. SJeſac or Seſouchs,armed four hundred 
thouſand F oor, ſixty thouſand Horſe, and One thouſand two hundred, Chari- 
ots again(t Rehoboam ; took and pillaged Jeruſalem and its Temple. Boccho- 
rs though weak of body, was ſo prudent,that he gave Laws to the Zgyprians. 
This was he that leagued himſelt with Hoſea againit Sa/manazar King of the 
B abylontans. Sevechoor Sebeko reigning in Egypt, Sennacherib King of the 
Aſſyrzans being come to allault him, an intinite number of Wi14 Rats, knaw- 

1n-0ne night the Arrows in the Quivers, and the Strings or Cords of the 
Bows, and the Thongs of the Afſyrians Armes, which cauſed on the morrow 
both their flight,and overthrow. Necao or Necaus began the Channel be- 
tween the ANz/e, andthe Red Sea, paſled by the Meri4:onat or Hithioptan 
Ocean, by the Occidental or Atlamick Ocean, reentred by the ſtreight of 
Gibraltar, and returned into Egypt, at the end of - three, years; \ he: yan- 
quiſhed Jofias King of Judea, and was alſo vanquiſhed by Nebuchodonozar. 
Apryes happy in his beginnings, was in the end defeated by thoſe of Cyrene 
I Vines and ſaw all Egypt revolt, who choſe. for their King Amaſis, .un- 
der whoſe reign there were counted twenty thouſand Cities in f, as Pli- 
ay ſaith, - Under this Amaſis, the Eſtate fell into the hands of the Perſians, 
atter to. the Macedonians (Greets,) and then to the Romans, &c: Amon 
the Kings of Perſia who ruled in Egypt , Cambyſes was the firſt and bel 
known; among the Macedonians and Greets, Alexander the great ; after 
whom rhe Kings of Egypt took the names of Prolomies, from the name of him 
who firſt bore the title of King aſter Alexander, ' but after the Romans had to 
do with the affairs of Zgypr, there was nothing more remarkable of their Hi- 
ſtory but C/ropatra ; after whom. Auguſtus reduced this Kingdom to a Roman 
Province: andit remained under the Romans, and under the Emperours of 
the Eaſt, near ſeven hundred years, till about the year of Grace ſix hundred 
and forty, that the Arabs ſeiſed it under their Cal's , who reſided firſt at Me- 
dina, then at Bagdad, Damaſcus, and ſometime at Cairo. The Soldans 2- 
boliſhed this Califate in Egypt, and among them the Chriſtians have ae-ho9 
well known one Sa/adine,who drove them out of a jarogeet of the Holy Land. 
Among theſe laſt Sol4dans, 'Campſon, Gaurut and ey were eſteemed va- 
liant, yet were ſo il{ ſerved, that the, Twr&s under their Enperour Selimus, 
becarhe Maſters of Egypt in 15 18,and do yet polels it. 
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At prefent the Port ſends a Baſſato command in Egypt, and the 12 Caſſilifs = Tilden 


or Governours of the Country depend on this Baſſa, 
Farmers: They give him every year a certain numbet of Purſes, (eyery Purſe 
of 750.or 760 Lion dollar s)ſome 25,30,40,fome only 10 of 12,according to the 

oodnels of the Country, or the greatneſs of their Caſſilifs or Governments, 
omeiaving only 40 or 50 Towns; other 100, 200, 300 and mare: beſides theſe 
Purſes for the Baſſa, they give to the T:haja or Baja who is as it were his 
Chgncellor)and other Officers, about the ſixth, or at leaſt the fifth part of what 


Aaa | they 


are asit were only his 4,",.7. 


268 FS |, 
tiey give to the B 1/5.t. And for the Prince,or Grand $;gntor,fome pay 6 tunes 
more,others ten times more then they give to the Baſſizand beſides theſe Pur + 
ſes they furniſha certain number of Ardeps, or meaſures of Grain, Pulſe, Sc. 
The conſtant Profit or Revenue that the Grand Signtor draws irom this King- 
The 61224 dom is 1800000 Zeccheens yearly , each Zeccheene is valued at 9s. ſterling, 
Signiovrs reve» which is $ millions and 10000 /. tterling, and this Revenue rsdivided into 3 e- 
_— ual parts, of which one is allotted for the furniſhing and accommodating the 
Eg))!s q Pp » : : , 
; Annual Pilgrimage to-Mecha; the ſecond goes for the payment of the Souldi- 
ers and Officers, with other neceſſary charges for the managemenr of tlie King- 
dom; and the third and laſt goes clear into his Chequer. w_— 
The ſeveral The Caſſilif of Girgio, or of $art is one of the beſt and richeſt ; it paſted rior 
Cafſiifs in? alzove 1060 years ſince for a Kingdom, and received its Baſs2 trom the Port, Ir 
_ hath Wkewiſe its D/evan, diſpoſes its Caſſilifs, or under-Governments,which 
lie in its extent, the Soyl is fruitful, bears much Corn, and feeds many Carrie. 
Tie Cafſil:ffs of Manfelout, and Beneſuef, are not ſo great but better | + rs 
and worth little leſs then that of Gz*gzo. On the other fide of the le are 
thoſe of Minio and Cherkeffi. which have as large an extent as the other 3 to-+ 
gether; but are — leſs as to the goodneſs, ſcarce yielding the tenth 
part of what the others do; ſo great difference is there in being at the foor, and 
on the Eaſt of a Mountain. Theſe 5 Cafſilifs anſwer to the higher Egypr,or the 
Thebas of the Ancients; in which are a great many Cities, Walled Towns 
and Villages, as are generally found throughout all Zgypt,as anon I ſhall have 
occaſion to treat of, Thoſe Caſſilrfs of Frum and - Giza with the Territory of 
Cairotothe middle. The Calif of Fium and Giza have very good Earth, 
and which is eaſily watred by the Nz/e; it yields ſtore of Grain, rauits';' as 
Raiſins, St. Flax, Milk, feeds many Cattle, $r. but the Cafſilif,, or Go- 
vernour of the laſt hath not a free ſword, that is, hath not power of life and 
death as he pleaſes, as the others have, being out of the courſe of the Arabs, 
and toonear Cairo, of which a word or two. 
Ciryof caiy This City of C ATRO hath for a long rime been all the Ornament of EZ. 
deicrived. pypr :* It was the Reſidence of the Sultans, is now of the Baſda, ſome make it 
very great,others much leſs ; the firſt compoſe it of 4 parts, to witt, Old Cazro, 
New Cairo, Boutac and Charafat ; there being ſome void places between each ; 
they fay that theſe 4 parts together with their Suburbs may be about 100r 12 
Leagues long, and 7 or 8 broad; nor give they it leſs then' 25 or zo Leagues 
Circuit. They count 16 or 18000 Streets, 6000 Moſques, and if the' particu- 
lar Oratories be compriſed above 20000, as alſo they account about zo0000 
Houſes, among which are divers Bazars or Markets, Canes or Magazines of 
certain Merchandizes, many Hoſpitals, and magnificent ſtrutures. The 
Caſtle'is grear, ſtrong, and well fortified, ſcituate on the top of a Rock, which 0- 
verlooks the City, and diſcovers the Plain on all ſides, even to the loſs of ſighr. 
The buildings,paintings, and other Ornaments which yet remain,do teſtify the 
maghificence of the So/dans, This Caſtle ( as Heylin noteth ) for largeneſs, 
tmay rather be held for a City, then a. Caſtle, encloſed with high and Rrong 
Walls, and divided into many Courts, in which were ſtately buildings, but now 
hath loſt much of its glory ; being in part deſtroyed by Se/;mns ; that which 
now remains, ſerveth for the Court or habitation of the Baſu. In and about 
this City, are abundance of delicate Onchards, which are places of great de- 
light in which are excellent Fruits, Walks, Sc. and nigh to this City, there 
1s a pleaſant Lake which is much frequented by the Inhabitants, who for their 
recreation paſs ſome time daily on this Lake in boates, for their further mutual 
ſociety, and ſeeing their friends and acquaintance. | 
Ceſar Linhev' Ceſar Lambert of Marſill:ain his relations of the year 1627, 28, 29, and 
us cctcriprion 2.2, faith, that Cairo ( ſeparated from the other Cities and Towns) is nor 
ſo great as Paris, ( and if an eye witneſs of both may be believed he 
ſpeaks _ and takes for witneſſes ſome eminent French Gentlemen then 
at Cairo; who confeſles that joyning it to the Cities and Boroughs adjacent, 
it may with reaſon be called Grand Cairo; but however he on 
| | his 


this to be but almoſt the ſhadow of Cazro,  as'it was 100 and odd years fince;fo 
much is the trade dintiniſhed, and that according to the report of the people 
of the Country. _ He faith likewiſe that the' Caiz/e hath been much greater, 
and "more magnificent then it 'is 'at preſent: and obſefves ſeveral ' foot- 
ſteps of proud butldings,now of no uſe;and after all,fairh,that this is not ſtrong. 


Sandys in his book of Tave/s among other remarkable things, makes this g,, bye kts de. 
deſcription of it, ſaying, that this great City called Grand Caro, is inhabited ſcription of 
by Moors, Turks, Negroes, Jews, Copties, Greeks and Armenians,” whio £40 


are obſerved to be the pooreſt, and yet the moſt laborious, the civilleſt and 
honeſteſt of all-orhers ; = are not ſubje to the Turk, neither do they 
pay him any Tribute of Children,” as other Chriſt;ans do ; and'it they happen 
to be taken in Wars, they are freed from bondage ; and this priviledge/ they 
gained, by a certain'Armentan that forerold the greatneſs and glory of Maho- 
met. . Here he ſaith they hatch Eggs by artificial heat, and that in exceedihg' 
great numbers, which they don thus manner. In a narrow entry, or each ſide 
are z rows of Ovens, one over the other. On the floots of the lower they lay 
Flax, over thoſe Mats,and upon them Eggs. The floors of the upper Oven, 
are as roofs to the under, being grated over like kilns, onely having tunnels in 
the middle, which have covers over them. Theſe gratings are covered with 
mats, and on them they lay dry/and pulverated dung of Camels, Wc. three or 

four mches thick, at the farther and higher ſides of theſe upper Ovens are tren- 
ches of Eome; whith are about a handtul deep, and two handfuls broad , - and 


The hatching 


in theſe they bura the aforeſaid dung, which yieldeth a gentle heat, without ,« chickens, 


any fire, under the mouths of the-upper Ovens are conveyances for the ſmoak, 
having round roofs, with vents at the top to open and ſhut; and thus ly the 
Eggs 1n the lower Ovens for the ſpate of eight daies, turning them daily; 
and looking that the heat be gentle and "moderate, then they put out 
the fire, and put the one half into the upper Ovens, then they ſhur alt 
cloſe,and let them alone ten daies longer, at which time they become hatthed. 


I ſhall conclude my deſcription of this City, with ſome obfervations which Sir zen 2/unt 
Sir Henry Blunt hath obſerved daring his abode there, firſt; He faith that there #5 d<(criprion 


are Moſques and Oratories tothe number of thirty five thouſand , ſome of 2; 
which are very ſtately and magnificent ; next he faith there is twenty four 
thouſand noted Streets, beſides by+Streets and Lanes, and ſome of theſe Streets 
are about two miles in length, aad to all theſe Streets, at each end, there' is a 
Door which every night is lockt up and kept guarded, by which means tu- 
mults, robberies, fire or the like is prevented ; and without the City to hinder 
the Incurſions of the Arabs from abroad, there doth alſo watch every night 
four $.mracks, with each of them one thoufand horſemen, the number of men 
that do every night guard this City is twenty eight thouſand. This City is 
buile, he ſaith, after the Zgyprian manner, high, and of large rough ſtones, 
with part of Brick, the Streers are but narrow, but as the Houſes decay, they 
are rebuilt after the Turk:ſb manner, mean, low, and made of Mud and Tim- 
ber; - yet their Palaces are ſtately, with-ſpacious Courts, wherein are fair 
Trees to keep them from the heat of the Sun; -alſo other Courts belonging to 
their Palaces adjoyning to curious Gardens, wherein are. varicty of excellent 
fruits, and watred with Fouritains, nor want they any ſtate in their Edifices, 
which are vaſt, lofty, and very magnificent. This City notwithſtanding its 
greatneſs, he ſaith,is fo exceeding ———_— the people paſs to and fro, as 
it were,in throngs ; near tothis City are Joſephs 7 Granaries, now brought to 
ruines, yet 4 of them areſo repaired,as they are made uſe of to keep the publick 
Corn. On the Southend of lis City, he ſaith, there yet remaineth a round 
Tower, wherein Pharaohs daughter lived when ſhe found Moſes in' the' River 
which runs hard by its * | oy | i 
Soutli Weſt of Grand Cairo; on the othet (ide of the Nz/e,about four Leagues 
diſtance; ſtands" rhe three oldeſt and greateſt Pyramedes ; the ' Fews af- 
firming' thert to be built by Pharaoh; who was drowned in the Red Sza;' the 
faireſt for himſelf, tho next fot 'his Wife, and the leaſt for his only Daugh- 
ter.” The -grcareſt of the three, and _ of the Worlds Seven Wonders, 
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is made in fot Quadrangular, leſſening by equal degrees ; the Baſis of every 
Square, is 300 paces in length ; and ſo leiſening by degrees, aſcending by 250 
ſteps, each being about z teet high ; the Stones are al of a bigneſs, and hewed 
four ſquare.And.1n tliis,as alſo in the others, there are ſeveral Rooms, There are 
/ alſo about 16 or 18 other Pyramides,but of leſs note, and not ſo ancient as theſe 
3 aforeſaid are, which.I ſhall paſs by. Nigh-to this City, -inthe Plain, isthe 
place where they did inter their dead; in which, they uſed ſuch art, that the 
bodies of their dead remain to this day perfect ſound ; and theſe we call, Aſum- 
mies, The places where theſe bodies ly,are about ten fathom under ground in 
Vaults ; either in the Sand, or upon an open ſtone : The Earth. is full of dry 
Sand;whereis moiſture never comes;which cogether with their art of Embalm- 
10%, *hem, doth thus preſerve the bodies for ſome thouſand years paſt. la the 
breit of theſe Mummies is ſet a ſmall 1doi, ſome of one ſhape, ſome of another, 
with, Hereg/yphicks on the back fide of them, This City of Grand Cairo was 
formerly of a very great Trade,but that which hath now ruined it, as likewiſe - 
that of Alexandria, is the diſcovery of the Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope; by which,the Engliſh, Portugals and Hollanders, at preſent go to theſe 
Indzes, and bring into the Weſt all thoſe Drugs, Spices, Precious Stones , 
Pearls, and a thouſand other Commodzrties which came beiore by Aleppo, or 
by Egypt ; but paſſing by Cairo, let us come tothe other Caſſilifs. 
The cafilifrin In the lower Egyp4, are thoſe of Garbia, Menufia, and Calliowbech, with- 
the low. inthe Delta, and between the Branches of the Nz/e. That of Maenſaura, 
_ without, and Eaſtward towards the Holy Land, and Arabia ; Likewiſe with- 
out, and Weſtward of the N'zle, is the Caſſulif of Bonhera or Baera, which 
ſtretches ir ſelf from the Nile unto the Cape of Bonandrea, This laſt Cafſilif is 
almoſt quite out of Egypt, though within its Government, and the lepgth of 
its Sea Coaſt, not leſs then that of all Egypt along the Nile : But that which 
is diſtant from the le, is ſubjze to the Arabs, and very Deſart ;. that which 
js Near it-is better worth. Irs Governor is obliged to Mannel a Callech or Chan 
nel of 10000 paces in length, to carry water from the Nile to Alexandria; 
and when anew Zqſ5a arrives in Egypt, this Governor hath likewiſe v0 furniſh 
him with Horſes and Camels for himielf, his Train and Baggage,and to defray 
his charges from Alexandriaunto Cairo. But fince the Wars with the Venet:i- 
ans, the Baſis's have generally come round by Land, and not adventured by 
Sea.to- Alexandria, Among the Defarts of this Caſſilif, thoſe of St. Macaire 
have had. 360and odd Monafter:es : And here is likewiſe to be ſeen, a Lake of 
Mineral Water, which converts into Nitre, the Wood, Bones, or Stones, that 
are throwninto-. : 

The Caſſilifs of Callioubech, Menouſia and Garbia, being between the Bran- 
ches of the Nz/e, and out of the courſe of the Arabs, ought to be eſteemed the - 
beſt in Egypt ; and particularly, the laſt which yields more abundantly Sugar, 
Rice, Milk, Grains, Oyl, Flax, Herbs, Honey, Fruits, c. And Maala, one 
of its principal Cities, which they call the Z:i#tle Medina, is a place of great 
devotion with them, where they hold yearly a famous Fair, which the Gover- 
nor opens with.great pomp, obſerving many Ceremonies. The Caſfſilrf of 
Manſoura doth produce the ſame Commodities, butnotin ſo great a quantity, 
though of a greater extent then Gar6/a.; but more over it jelds Caſa. Theſe 
four or five Snlifs take up the whole Coaſt of f, andof its Government, 
jo on this Coaſt are the Cities of Alexandria, Kojeito, Damiata, and ſome 


ers. 
Theciyef Alexandria, among the Twks, Scanderia, was built by thel commane of 
Alexander the Great, and by him led with Greeks, umnmediately after 
the, conqueſt of Egypt ; and the traced by the Architef# Dinocrates, 
who for want of other matter, made uſe of Wheat-flowey to. mark out the cir- 
cuit ;; which was taken for a good Augwry. It was afterwards beantified by 
many, but eſpecially by Pompey, It is ſcituated Weſtward, ofthe De/tg,over 
againſt the Ile of Pharos, and built upon a Promontory, o—_ it ſelf into 
the, Sea; with which, on the one fide, and on the-other, the Late Mareots 

It is a: place: af gaod defence ; - its circuit; is: about: 12000 paces, adorned with 
* oh many 
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many ſtately Edifices; among which, the moſt famous -was the Serapium; of 
the Temple of their god Sexaps. Which for curious workmanſhip and the 
ſtatelineſs of the Building, was inferior to none but the Roman Capitol,,uthien 
the Library erected by Ytolomy Philadelphus; in which there were 2qaodb 
Volums , which Demetrius promiſed to augment with 300000 more.) And 
this in the War againſt Jul:z#s Ceſar was untortunately burnt. And this is that 
Philadelphus whocauted the Bible to be tranſlated into Greek by the: 72, 
Interpreters, which were ſenthim by the Hi2b Prieſt Eleatzar; ln this Ciry, 
in Anno 180, Gantenus.vead Divinity and Philoſophy, wha, as it isthought 
was the firſt inſtitutor of T/riverſaties. This City hath been enriched with 
40 high and ſtrong Forts and Towers; and the Fiolomies or Kings of BRrs 
having, made here their refdence after the death of Alexander the Great; - and 
cauſed many ſtately and magnificent Palaces to be built : Under the Ayuſes 
are Cifferns ſuſtained with Pillars of Marble; as alſo Pavements. for their 
refreſhment, being their Summer habitation ; rheir ancient cuſtom, by reaſon 
of the heat, being to build their Houſes as much under ground as above, the 
_ part ſerving for their W:nter habitation. It was their cuſtom alſo to e- 
rect great P:l/ars of Marble or Porphyry; among others, that of Pompey, 
which ſtands upon a four ſquare Rocky Foundation without the Walls, on the 
South ſide of the City : It is ronnd, andof one intire piece of Mard/e , and 
of an incredible bigneſs, being above One hundred fodt high, not far from the 
place where he was (lain in a Boat at Sea, and where his aſhes were laid. I 
this City are alſo two ſquare Obelisks, full of Egyptian Hieroglyphicks of a 
vaſt bigneſs, and each of one entire piece of Stone ; faid to be thrice as big as 
that at Rome, or that at Conſtantinople. Near theſe Obelisks, as Sir oy 
Blunt relateth , are the ruines of Cleopatra's Palace, high upon the ſhore, 
with the private Gate, whereat ſhe received Mark Antony after their 
overthrow at A7;/um. And he faith, That about a bow ſhoot further, 
upon another Rock on the ſhore,is yet a round Tower, which was of Ale- 
wanders Palace, This City , after the Romans were Maſters of Egypt, was 
maintained ſo rich, fo well peopled, and ſo powerful, that it was e- 
ſeemed the ſecond of their Empire : And when the Arabs ſeifed it; 
there was counted 12000 Sellers of Herbs, g000 Bathing-houſes, 400 Plays 
houſes, Wc. 

Thus was the former ſtate of this City, but at preſent almoſt a heap of ruines; 
eſpecially, the Eaſt and Southyparts; not the moyety of the City being inha- 
bited. And were it not for fome conventencies of Trade, or the like, more 
then any pleaſure of the place, by reaſon of the evil Air which reigns there, it 
would be ſoon left wholly deſolate. It is now inhabited by 4 mixture of. Na« 
tions, as Turks, Jews, Greets, Moors, Copties and Chriſtians. Now remark- 
able for a Moſque, in which St. Mark, their firſt B;ſbop, was faid tobe buried: 

Yet their reſts ſtill within, and near the City, maby Obelists, Columns, 'Foots * 
ſteps of proud Buildings, Wc. 

Raſchit ot Roſetto, a pritty little City, ſeated on the Ni/e, four miles from The Ciry of 
the Mediterranean Sea; 2 = &. of no ſtrength, but of a great Trade, and well #oe:ts. 
furniſhed with ſeveral ſorts of Commod;t:ies, Its Buildings are ſtately, -both 
within and without, and is only defended by a Caſtie, being without Walls; 
or other Fortifications. This City in ancient times, was noted for a place of 
all kinds of Beaſtlineſs and Luxury.  Damiata is a fair City, and its Land et+ TheCity of 
cellent, famous for the often Sieges laid unto it by the Chriftign Arthies; in Peniais, 
Anno 1220; Who for 18 Moneths continuance,did ſtoutly defend themſelves; 
till in the end; the Enemy hearing no noiſe, fore of them did adventure to , 

Scale the Walls, who finding no refiſtance, the Army marched in; who then 

found in every houſe and corner, heaps of dead bodies, and none togive them 

burial z and ſearthing them, fourid them to die of Famine and of the yo 
lexce,. which grievouſly raged amongſt them : Which lamentable ſpe- 
Qacle , muſt needs add terror to the beholder. This City was built ; as 
ſome Authors! ſay , out of the ruines of Pe/u/ium , which was built by P#- 
tens , the Fatherof Achilles 3 who for the murther of his Brother _ 

vid 
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was by the gods.:commanded to-purge himſelf in the adjoyning Lake, This 
-place:{ as Heylin noteth ) was the Epiſcopal See of St. Tſidore, Urnamed 
tPaiupotes ,. whoſe Pious and Rhetorical - Epiſtles are yet extant. And ar 
abis place Piolomy, the famous Geographer, drew his firit breath. And theſe 
three Cities, after Garro, are at preſent the faireſt of Zeypr, There are a- 
bundance of other Cities which are yet in ſome repute ; as Suez and Coffy , 
ſeated onthe Red'Sea ; Suez noted for its Arſenal ; and Gofſiv, tor its recepti- 
an: of -the Merchandizes of the Eaſt; and Sazet, a fair Town not far from 
Eazro, on. the Nzde;. by ſome- ſaid to be the dwelling place of Joſeph and Mary, 
whather they fled with Chr:ft for fear of Herod; where are'yet the ruines of a 
fair afid beautiful Temple, which as they ſay was built by*Heleng, the Mother 
of Copitantine, with ſeveral others too tedious to name, But to ſpeak truth, 
Egypt1s.nothing in regard of what it was under its firſt Kings, with ſeveral 0- 
ther, ia8 Thave ſet down in my Geographical Tables, as they are found in the 
tai Twelve Caſſilzffs ; and are all commodiouſly and pleaſantly ſeated on the 


. Banks of the Ne, which traverſes the whole Countrey , dividing it1elf into 


feveral.ſtreams, - eſpecially in the Higher Egypr, where with ſeveral Mouths 
ie falls into ( orreceives ) the Mideterranean Sea: Alfol have noted ſeveral 
Cities ſeated on the Red Sea, to which I refer the Reader, 

In this Countrey are two Lakes, the one is called The Lake of Bu- 
chetra, in the Territory of Alexandria, and is about twelve Leagues in 
tength;, and feven'in breadth ;\- the other is called The Lake of Moeris , 
in'the Cafil:fs of G:za and Frum; and is about 27 Leagues inlength, and 20, 
x5;70,5, and 3 in'breadth, 

hus much for the Deſcription of the Countrey ; In the next place, I ſhall 
treat of the Inhab:tants, as to their Laws,Religion,Cuſtoms, Antiquities, Hie- 
roglyphicks, Stature, Habit, Sc. Alſo the Fertility and Rarities of the Coun- 
trey;:amongſt which I ſhall end with the Deſcription of the Nz/e. 

Their Laws , 'asto Juftice and Government, are pertely Turktiſb; and 
therefore I ſhall refer the Reader to the Deſcription of the Turks, as ye may 
find it treated of in the Deſcription of Conſtantinople, their Metropolitan Ci- 
ty. Yet tor rigor intheir pumiſtiments, they exceed other parts of Twrkey,and 
that by reaſon of the treacherous, malicious; and baſe: diſpoſitions of them ; 
their executions being different according to the quality of the Crime, for ſome 
offences they. uſe flaying alive; for others impaling ; cutting them off with 
a red hot Iron at the Waiſt ; for others oynting with Honey in the Suns alſo, 
ſome they hang by the Foor, and the like cruelties, The ancient _ of 
this — were Heathess,worſhipping the Sun, Moon and Stars, facrifi- 
cing to Apollo, Jupiter, Hercules, and the reſt of the gods ; allo attributing 
divine honors to Serpents, Crocodiles, as alſo to Garlick, Onions, and Leeks, 
But the god which thay moſt adored, was Aps, a coal-black Ox, with a white 
Star in his Fore-head,' two Hairs only in bis Tail, and the form of an Eagle on 
his back ; but now Mahomeriſm is much received am them. The Chr;- 
fas Faith was here-firſt planted by St Mar&,who was the firſt Biſhop of Alex- 
andria. And theſe Chriſtians are all of the Jacobites Sect, obſerving the ſame 
Cuſtoms and Forms of Ceremomies in their Re/zg:0n, as thoſe formerly treated 
of in A/ca. of , | 
'- Among the many Rarities or Antiquities of this Countrey , are the Pyrga- 
mides ; as alſo the Obelisks and Columns ſpoken of before ; next on the Banks 
of the River Nzle, ftood that famous ih built by Pſammicus ; a place 
of an exceeding great bigneſs, containing 1000 Houſes, be 12 Royal Pa- 
laces, within anintire Wall » Which hadbur: one entrance ; but exceeding 
many turnings and windings, which cauſed the way to be exceeding difficult 
tofind; the building being as much under ground as above. The buildings 
wereof Marble, -and adorned with ſtately Columns : The Rooms were fair 
and large,cſpecially a Hall,which was the place of their general Conventions, 
which was adorned with the Statues of their gods , and ed of poliſhed 
Marble: : Not far from the P;ramides dotivitand rhe ( r, being im form 
ofan\/&thiopian Woman, which heretofore was ado as 'a Rural _ 
(23% 1s 


This Coloſſus is of a vaſt bigneſs, and is made out of the natural Rock, toge- 
ther with huge flat Stones. Alſo the Ifle and Tower of Pharos, oppolite to 
Alexandria ; « place of a greatbignelſs, and of great rarity and magnicence ; 
its Watch-Tower, was of an exceeding great heighr, beingaſcended by ſteps; 
and on the top of this Towey there were placed every night abundance of Las:- 
horns with Lights, for the direQion of Sa:tors, by reaſon of the dangerouſ- 
neſs of the Sea on that Coaſt, being fo full of Flats, 

The Ezyptians inſtead of Letters, made uſe of Flieroglyphicks ; of which, Thr (everi! 
an example or two ſhall ſuffice ; v4z. For Got, they painted a Falcon; for Hnevpricts. 
Eternity, they painted the Sunand Moon; fora Tear, they painted a Snake 
with his Taz/ in his Mox#h ; forany thing that was aborhinable, they painted 
a Fiſþ; with a thouſand mere in the like: nature too tedious to name.-They 
are ſaid to be the tirlt that invented Arithmetich, Geometry, Muſick, Philo- 
ſophy,) Phyfick ; and by reaton of the perperuabſerenity of the Air , found our 
the courſe of the Sur, Moon and Stars ; their Conſtellations, Riſings , Set- 
tings, Aſpefs and Influences ; dividing by the:ſame, Years into Moneths , 
grounding their divinations upon their hidden properties. Alſo the firlk Ne- 
cromancers and Jorcerers. Theſe People are: much given to Luxury, prone 
to Innovations, Cowardly, Cruel, Faithleſs, 'Crafty and Covetous ; much ad- 
diged to Fortune telling, wandring from one Countrey to another, by which 
cheating tricks they get their livehhood : But-theſe people are not the fame 
as the ancient Inbab:tauts were, being a Miſceline of other Nations as aforeſaid, 

. theſe People not addicting themſelves to Aris ar. Letters, as the former did. 
They are of a mean ſtature,aive,of a tawny complexion,but indifferently wel 
featured; and their Women fruitful in Children, ſemetime bringing two or three 
at a time. | # 

Their habit is much after the Tuwrt:/b dreſs, in hich they are not over Euri- Their hab, 
OUS. 

They have in this Countrey a Race of Forſes, which ſor one. property may 
be eſteemed the beſt in the World ; that is, they. will run without cating or 
drinking, one jot; four daies andnights together :' And there are ſome Brog- 
ttans, which with the help of a Sway bound about their body, and carrying 
with them a little Food to eat, are able to ride them, For ſhape, theſe Fories 
do not ſurpaſs others ; and for this property they are held fo rare, and eſteem- 
ed at three years of age, to be worth 1000, pieces of Eight, and ſometimes 
more: And for this breed of Horſes, there are Officers appointed to look at- 
ter them, and to ſee the Foles of them, and to regiſter them in a book with 
the colour, Gc. which m_ receive from the teſtimony of credible perſons, to 
avoid cheats. But theſe Horſes are not fit for any other then ſuch a Sandy 
Countrey, by reaſon of their tender feet, 

Bur let us come to the Nz/e, which is the principal piece in all Egypt : I hold 
it for one of the moſt conſiderable Rivers of the World. The length of its 
courſe, and the divers Mouths by which it diſcharges it ſelf into the Sea. Its 
inundation at a perfixed time, the quality of its Waters, and- the fertility and 
richneſs it leaves where it palles,are my inducing Reaſons, It begins towards 
the Tropick of Capricorn, ends on this fide that of Cancer, running tor the 
ſpace of above 45 degrees of Latitude, which are 11 or 1200 Leagyesin a 

ightline, and more then 2000 in its courſe, croſles a great Lake; embraces 
the faireſt River Iſland, and waters the richeſt Valley, we have knowledge of. 
Among its Inhabitants this is particular, that naturally ſome are black and 
fome white; and that in the ſame time, the one have their Summer, 
or their Winter ; when the others ( which is not known elſewhere.) have 
their Winter, or their Summer. Irs true Spring is likewife almoſt unknown; 
it is certain that the River that comes out of the Lake of Zazr,y .and takes its 
courſe towards the North; is that which we call the Ni/e * But this Lake re- 
ceives 2/number of Rivers which deſcend trom the Mountains of the Moor. 
To tell whether any of theſe Rivers bears the name of N:z/e, and which 
they be, - cannot be done : Though there have been Kings of Zegypr, Roman 
Emperors, Sultans, and Kings of Portugal, which have made the ſearch. 
Ic 
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tn ſum, and according to Prolomy, who hath ſaid as much as any hitherto, it 
muſt be that moſt advanced towards the South,and which waſhes at preſent the 
City of Z ambery,crolles the Lake of the ſame name, or of Zair; the City of 
Z aiy being likewiſe on the fame Lake, Ar the coming out of the Lake,the N:e 

aſſes between the Kingdoms of Damont and Goyame in the Ab:/ſines ; receives 
a little on this ſide the Tenator, the Z affian, which comes out of the Lake ot 
Zaflan ; near the Iſle of Mero or Gueguere,the Cabella or Taguezzi,which de- 
ſcehds from the Late of Barcena; and at the entrance into &gypt1 oithe River 
Nubia, which croſſes Nubiagand comes from Sara and Billedu gerid ;and ap- 
parently anſwers to that, which Ju4a believed to be the true N4/e. Theſe 3 Ri- 
vers are the greateſt of all thoſe which disburthen themſelves in the Nie, and 
carry a great many others, 'But in Egypt the N:/e remains alone, palles be- 
tween tworanks of Mountains,” approaching the Sea, the Valley enlarges, 
and the N:/e divides it ſelf into many Bratiches, and glides by many Mouths 
to the Sea. The Ancients made account of ſeven, nine, or more, now except 
in the time of Inundartion, there are only two principal ones, which paſs by Ro« 
ſetfo and Damiata;and three lefſer by Turbet,Bourles andMaala:Theſe not be- 
ing Navigable,but during the Inundation;the others always. This Inundation of 
the Nile 1s wonderful, ſome attribute it tocertain Ereſcan winds,that is, North- 
Weſt, which repulſe the current,and make it fwell : Others to the quantity,of 
Snows which melt;and to the'continual Razss which tall there,where the Nate 
bath its beginnings,or there where it paſles. Others will have the Oczan thento 
ſwell,and under ground communicate its waters to the Nz/e,Sc.But there are fo 
many different opinions touching the cauſe of this Inundation, and ſo many 
Reaſons are given proand tow, that a whole treatiſe might be made of it. 
This Inundation begins abort} the ſixtectth or ſeventeenth of Jane, increaſes 
fot the ſpace of forty daies, and decreaſes for other 40 days ; fo that its greateſt 
height is about the end of July , and it ends about the beginning of September, 
It it begins ſooner or later On is obſerved by certain Pillars in the Tewns ; 
and particularly inthe Caſtle of Rhoda, which Ntands in 2 little Iſle oppoſite to 
old Cairo, and where the Baſsa reſides, during the ſolemnity of opening the 
Channel,which paſſes through and fills the Cifterns of Graud Carro ; and in the 
Fields by the Aſpes,Tortoiſes, , Craw-fiſh, "Crocodiles, Se. who remove their. 
Eggs or Young from the Banks of the Nz/eammediately before the Inundation, 
and lay them there where it will bound ) they give judgment, whether there 
will be more or leſs Water; and the people are advertiſed;to the end, they may 
take order for what they have to do. 

The King M#r:s had exprefſly cauſed to be dug the Lake of Mera to receive 
theWaters of the N:/e,when it had roo much,or to furniſh it when too little:Ar 

reſent they remedy it when little, by Channels, advanced towards the higher 
ntrey, that they may be water'd : When too much,by certain Flood-Gates 
which they open to let the Water ſlide away. 

For the effet of this Inundation, is, That all that the Nile covers with 
its Water, is made fruitful, and no more. It Rains ſometimes in the Lower 
£gypt , very little in the Higher , and not ſufficient to moiſten the Earth; 
but when the Nile increaſes too much, or too little, it doth hurt © Ar 12 
Cubits, itis yet Famine; at 15 or 16 ſufficient ; at 18 or 20 abundance. - The 
little cannot moiſten the higheſt Lands, and neareſt the Mountains. That 
which lies too long, leaves not time to Sow the lower Grounds ; but the little, 
or none at all, is more dangerous then the too much ; and often beſides the Fa- 
mine, preſages ſome other misfortune near. So before the death of Pompey, 
there was little; before that of Anthony and Cleopatra, none at all, 

Moreover, the Dew which cauſes this inundation, is imperceptible, / as the 
fame Author ſays : He aſſures us however, that ſo ſoon as it falls, the Air is 
purified , and all D:ſeaſes and Peſtilential Feavers of the Countrey, ( which 
are there very rife) ceaſe ; which makes it appear that theſe Waters arc 
excellent, and indeed all Authors agree, that the Watersof the Nile are 
ſweet, healthful, nouriſhing, and that they keep a long time withour corrupt- 
ing ; ſo that they be diſcharged from the Mud and Sand they bring along _ 
them 


- 


r!:eM from the Grounds , through which they paſs. The firſt Kings of 
Egypt made ſo much account of them, that they drank dothing elſe than Is Water ex- 
the Waters of N:/z; and when Philadeliphirs married his Daughter Be- -————_ 
renice to Amtiochus Theos , King of Ajlyria, he gave order , That froni 
time to time there ſhould be the Water of Nile carried her; that the 
might drink no other. And the fruitfulnets which thefe Warers cauſe, is 
nor oaly known by their making the Earth fo exceeding fertil, ( which 
otherwiſe is as barren) ſo that it they do itt a rhatiner but throw in t:cic 
Seed, they have four rich Harveſts in leſs than fout Months; and irt 
tiat they produce and nouriſh an infinite tinmber of firange Creatures , 
as Crocodles, which from an Egg no bigger than that of a Gooſe, cometh 
to be 20, 25, and fometimes to 30 foor long: His Feet ate armed with 
Claws, lus Back and Sides with Scales fo, hard not to be pierced ; but his 
Belly ſoft and tender, by reaſon of which he receiveth many times his 
deaths wound : His Mouth is exceeding wide, hath no Tongue ; his Jaws 
very ſtrong, and armed with a ſharp tet of Teeth as it were indented : 
His Tail is equal to his Body in length , by which he infolderh his prey 
and draws it in the Water: Ar the taking of his prey he gives jumps , 
and it 1s a pretty while ere he can turn himſelf ; fo that if it be not juſt 
before him , it may eſcape him. Four Months in the year it is obſerved 
to eat nothing, which 1s during the Winter Seaſon; the Female is faid 
to lay one hundred Eggs at one time, which the is as many days a hatch- 
ing; and they will live to the age of one hundred years, and growing to 
the laſt. Alſo this River breedeth River-Horſes, of old called Hippo- 
potami ; they have great Heads, wide Js and armed with Tusks as 
white as Ivory; they are proportioned like a Swine, but as big in Body 
as a Cow; ſmooth' Skinned, but exceeding hard. Alſo River-Bulls , about 
the bigneſs of a Caif of a Twelve month old, and in ſhape like a Bull. 
Alfo here are found abundance of great and fimiaft Fiſhes. And laſtly, the 
fruitfulneſs of theſe Waters is ſhewed, in, that the Women and Cattle 
which drink thereof are very fruitful, ordinarily bringing forth their 
Children and Young by two and three, and ſometimes by four and five at 2 
time. 

There are yet many fine things might be ſaid of the Nzle, as its divers 
Names , its Cataratts, Gc. Bur we have likewiſe omitted many things 
which might be ſaid of- Egypt , -which hath been famous in Holy Writ as 
well as in-Prophane , and which would ſwell into a Volume. Let us end 
with ſaying ſomething of the fertility of the Country , what Commodities 
it produces and communicates to other Countries. 

[t is plentifully furniſhed with ſeveral Metals; the Ground along the The fertility 
Nile produceth abundance of Corn, Rice , Pulſe, and other Grains, that Cn” 
it may well be termed the Granary of the Turkiſh, as ir was formerly commodities. 
of the Roman Empire : and it feeds much Cattle, produceth great plenty 
of Fiſh, hath ſtore of Fowls, yields excellent Fruits , Lemmons , u___ 
Citrofis, fPomegr anates, Figgs, Cherries, Gc. Alſo, Capers, Olives, Hax, 


ugars, Caſſſa, Sena, Oil, Balſom ; ſome Drugs and Spices , Wax , Get, 


$ 
Elephants Teeth, Silk, Cotton, Linnen Cloth, with ſeveral good Manu- 
factures ; alſo Hides , beſides the Aſbes of two little Weeds growing a+ 
bout Alexandria , whereof quantity are tranſported to Venice ; and with- 
out which they cannot make their Chryſtal-Glaſſes. We may add, that 
Incenſe, Coffee , and other Commodities of Arabia and India, paſs 
through this Cquntry , to be tranſported into' the Weſtern parts of 
Turky, 
Throughout the Countrey they have abundance of Palm-Trees, which Poms 
- may be reckoned among the Rarities of the Country , and that for ſe- wre of their 
veral P.cafons. Theſe Trees are obſerved _ to grow in couples, Male groving.&c- 
and Female : They both thruſt forth Cods full of Seeds ; but 'the Female 
is only fruitful, but not except it grows m—_ any and having his Seed 
mixtr 
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mixt with hers, Which they do not fail to do at the beginning of Much, 


The Fruit it bears'is known by the name of Dates, which 
Figs. 


are in the uppermoſt /parts, 


in taite reſemble 


The Pith of theſe Trees is White , and called the Bramms , 'which 
And this is held an excellent Salad 


, 1n-taſte 


niuchlike an Hartichoke ; of the Branches they -make Brdftrads,' Lattices, 


6c. Of the outward Husk of the Cod , Cordag 


e; of the inner, Bruſhes ; 


and,of the Leaves, Fans, Feathers, Mats, Baskets, Gc,/ . This Tree is held 


Brain in 'the 


amohg them. to. þe the perfet Image of a Man , and that -for theſe Reg- 
ſons: Firſt, becayſe it doth not fruQtite, bur by Corture':Nexr', as having a 
uppermoſt part, which it once corrupted('as Mans!) doth 


periſh-anddie : And laſtly, in regard that on the top 'thereof ,grow' certain 


Strings which reſemble Harry ; the great end of the Branches, 
and ' the Dates as Frngers. And 


Egypt. = 


Hams extended forth ; 
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LAHAR A, 


That is, DESART. 


N our Africa or Libya Interior, we have placed ZAHARA, the 
Country of the NEG ROES and GUINT, Zaharais an Arab 
name, and ſignifies Deſart ; and this name is taken from the quality of 
the Country : ſo the Arabs divide the Land into three ſorts, Cehel, Z a- 
hara, and Azgar. Cehel hath only Sand, very ſmall, without any 

Green. Zaharahath Gravel and little Stones, and but little Green. Azgar 
hath ſome Marſhes, ſome Graſs and little Shrubs. The Country is generally 
hot and dry ; it hath almoſt no Water, except ſome few Wells, and thoſe Salt : 
if there fall great Rains the Land is much better. But beſides the leannefs of 
the Soil there is ſomerimes ſuch vaſt quantities of Graſhoppers , that they eat 
and ruin all that the Earth produceth, . Through this Country the Caravans 
paſs, which adds no ſmall advantage unto ir. Itis fo barren and ill inhabited, 
that a Man may travel above a week together withour ſeeing a Tree, or ſcarce 
any. Graſs ; as alſo without finding any Water, and that Wane they have is 
drawn out of Pits , which oft-times is covefed with Sand, and taſtes very 
brackiſh, ſo that many times Men die for want of it ; which knowing the 
dete&t, thoſe Merchants which travel in this Country , carry their Water, as 
well as other Proviſions, on their Camels backs. 

The-People are-Bereberes and Africans, likewiſe Abexes and Hrabs; of 
which the firſt are ſcated in the moſt moiſt places , the others wander after 
their Flocks : Some have their Cheques or Lords, almoſt all follow Mahome- 
ts/m. Though the Air be very hor, yet it is ſo healthful , that from Barbary, 
the Country of the Negroes, and other places, Sick people come as to their laſt 
remedy. 

This great Deſart is divided into ſeven principal Parts, of which the three 
Weſtern are, Zanhaga, Zwenz:iga, and Targa or Hair :- The four towards the 
Faſt are, ta, Berdoa, Gaoga, and Borno, Almoſt every part reaches the 
full breadth, and all together make but the length of this Deſarr. 

ZANHAGA is moſt Weſtward, and touches the Ocean ; with this De- 
{art are echended thoſe of Azaoad and Tegazza: This laſt yields Salt 
like Marble, which is taken from a Rock, and carried 2, 3, 4 or 500 Leagues 
for 
this they buy their Victuals. Theſe People uſe it every moment, letting it 


melt in their Mouths , to hinder: their” Guins-from corrupting x which often 
coritin reigns ; or becauſe 


- happens, either becauſe. of the heat, which 


their food corrupts in leſs than _— In the Defart of Azaoad, and in the 
wiy.from Darato Tombut, are to be ſeentwo Tombs , the one of a rich Mer- 


: chant, and the other of a Carrier : The Merchants. Water being all gone, and 


ready to dic for want, buys of the Carrier (who had not overmuch ) one 
Glais full, for which he gave him 10000 Ducats p a poor little for ſo great a 


... Sum: but what would not a man do in neceſfity ? yet at the end the Carrier 


$338 2% the, Poriuga/s:y with whom they change their Gold of Tibay for divers 


, ©— "009-6 bargain, for both the one and the other died for want of Water 
e they could gs 


out of the Deſart, Thoſe near the Sea have ſome Trade 
The 
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The Conntry or Deſert of Z VENZIGA,; under the name of which 2*n/#« 
paſſes that of Cogdenu, and is more troubleſom and dangerous than that of 
Zanhaga , as allo more deſtitute of Warer ; and yet it hath many People, | 
among others certain Arabs, feared by all their Neighbours, and particularly ' 
by the Negroes , whom thoſe Arabs take and ſell for Slaves in the Kingdom of 

ez: Butin revenge, when =_ fall into the hands of the Negroes they are 
cut into ſo many pieces, that the biggeſt that remains are their ewo Ears. Its 
chief places are Zuenziga and Ghir, 

The Deſart of TARGA or HAIR (ſome eſteem this laſt the name of rugs. 
the Principal Place, andthe other of the People) is not ſo dry nor troubleſom 
as the two others. There are found many Herbs for Paſtures, the Soil indiffe- 
rent fruitful, and of a temperate Air. They have ſome Wells, whoſe Water is 

ood. In the Morning there falls ſtore of Manna, which they find freſh and 
Fealthful, of which they tranſport quantity to Agades, and other places. Its 
chief places are Targa and Hazy. 

LEMPTA' islikewiſe eſteemed the name of a People , and its principal Zmpr«.' 
place alſo D:gir. This Defart is dry,and more troubleſom than that of Targ: ; 
and its People haughty,'brutiſh, and dangerous to them that croſs it, going 
from Conftantina, Tunis, and Tripoli, tothe Negroes. 

B ERDOA is no leſs Defart than that of Lempta; but it hath Dates a- 5, ,.. 
bout thoſe places, which are inhabited, and which are well furniſhed with Wa- 
ter. They count three little walled Cities and ſome Towns, the chief bearing 
the name of the part. . | | 

BORNO and GOAGA are ſcarce Defart. They have each their King, 2» and 
He of Boynois of the Race of Beydoa, and his People part Black, part White, ©*** 
are'civil, and drive ſome Trade. But they have likewiſe their Wives and 
Children in common, and ſcarce any Religioft, as formerly the Garamantes. 

The King of Goaga deſcended from a Black Slave, who having ſeized on the 
eſtare of his Maſter, after having bought ſome Horſes, fan over the Neigh- 
bouriog Countries, traded for ſome time for $/aves againſt Horſes , whom he 
made mount on his, and became Maſter of this Eftate more than 200 years 

o. Partof his People are Chriſtians, as thoſe of Egypt ; but ignorant , ard 
almoſt all Shepherds. The chiet placesin Borno are, Amaſen, gha, and 
Borno; the two former ſeated in the Lake Semegds : The chief place of Goas 
2a bears the ſame. | 


The Lind of NEGROES, 


Niger, which hath takeq ifs The Land of 
& from their Colour, znd'not Pers, its 
re divided itito'thids and Fara te. 
dorms, of which ſome ate on this ſide, others beyond; 'dnd filbed./ i 


Kingd es, Camum, Caſſena 
$26 pe Gago;Guber, Zegeeg, und 
a—_ s, 26d abontthe Moutis of Niger, at 4 great nin 
nd Signipres ; The p le” are the 7; 
ranches of wand Gambea ; the 4 
1G-- Biafaret beyond a os 
7a Saneg bk 


Among the | the Brafares 
choſe of Gu q Beſegue ; apd 
likewife are abr arp ſo little known , thac ſorms 
think it no& worth the pains o'fet down th Nimes, We will ſpeak only of 


L re : . pc ” 
what ſhall ſepa moſt remarkable - 2/1, 1@00/0 
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Kingdom of 


Guadlat & 


Kingdom of 
Geneboa. 


Kingdom of 


Tomout. 


Kingdom of 


Agadts. 


Kingdom df 


Cannm. 
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GUALATA is one of the leaſt, having in it not above three Towns, of 
which Guadia is the chief; beſides ſome few Villages. Fruitful in Dates ; 
they are coal black ; live in a mean cond.tion, and without any form of Go- 
vernment or ſettled Laws. They bave no Gentry among them, but to their 
power are civil to Strangers. 


GENEHOA isnchin Gran, Cotton, Cattle, and Gold; for which they 


+ have a good trade with the Merchants of Barbary; and by reaſon of the 


overflowing of the Niger, the Soll is very fertil; yet have _ not many 
Towns : that moſt known is where their King refideth, who is a Vaſlal to the 
King of Tombut, beareth the name of the Kingdom. And here it is that their 
Prieits, Doctors, and Merchants inhabit. The Prieſts and Doors wear white 
Apparel, - and for diſtinion all, the reſt wear black or blew Cotton. Its other 
places are, Samba-Lamech,Ganar,and Walade: | 

TO M BT hath quantity of Go/d,is well watered with the Niger, which: 
makes it very fruitful, eſpecially in Grains, and” it hath good Paſtures, which 
feed many Cattle, The chief place gives name to the Kingdom, ſcituate on a 
branch of the River Nzgeyr : It is the reſidence of their King, who hath a fair 
Palace, built of Lime and Stones, all the reſt of the Houſes (except one fair 
Church) is made of Mud, and Thatched. It is well filled with Merchants , 
who drive a good Trade betwixt this and Fez. This King, within this 100 and 
odd years, hath ſubdued and made tributary a great part -of the Negroes, is 
magnificent in his Court, of the Mahometan Religion, keeps ordinarily 3000 
Horſe for his Guard, and hath marched againſt t e Xeriff of Morocco with 
300000 Men. Its other places are Sal/a and Beriſſa, alſo ſeated on the Nzgey, 
Gugneve, Carogoli, and Caſſats. | 

AGADES hath great quantities of Cattle, and are much given to gra- 
ſing and looking to them, ha it their livelyhood, uſing the Ancients cu- 
ſtom of Tents, and removing up and down for the convemiency of freſh and 
good Paſture for their Cattle ; and among their Moveable Towns their chief 
bears the name of the Kingdom in which the King refideth, who is 'Tributary 
tohimof Tombut. Its other places are, Deghir, Mayma, and Murs , ſeated 
on a Lake of the Niger. 

CA NUM, beſides its Cattle, hath Grain, Rice, Cotton, and Fruits ; hath 
- 2-14, paul Running-water, as alſo a ood River , which iſſueth forth many 
little Rivulets ; it is well ſtored with Woog, is very populous ; and hath ſeve- 
ral Towns ; theclief being Cano, wherein is the Palace of theirKing, who is 
alſo Tributary to him of Tombut. This Town is environed with- a Wall of 
Chalk-Stone, of which moſt of the Houſes are built, and well frequented by 
Merchants, Its next chief pface is Germa. + | 

CASSENA is craggy, barren, and very Woody ; yet it yields ſome ſtore 
of Bayley and Millet. The People live very meanly, wanting many things 
that the other Kingdoms have plenty of z and their Houſes and Towns are as 
poor, among which Gaſſena is the chief, next Nebrina and Tirca, | 

GANGARA is richin Gold, hath not many Towns, the chief whereof 


| bears the name.of the Kingdom, in which the Kiog refideth , being alſo the 


habitation of many Merchants ; and its King is very. abſolute,and hath a. great 
Pcvoons. His Militia is in ſome eſteem among "au £124 -being obſerved to 
eep in continual pay 5oo Horſmen, and 7000 Men which uſe Bows and Sc/- 
mitars. The nextis Semegonda, ſeated ona branch of the Nigey. \ : 
MEL LY is a ſpacious and fruitful Kingdon ſeated al long on s branch 
of-the.River Niger, which makes it very tertil in Corn, Cattle, Dates, Fruzts, 
Cotton, Wool, Sc. And by reaſon of the conveniency of the ſaid River, hath « 
good--Trade. for. their oditics with other Countries. Its chief Town 
itsname from the Kin containing about 6000 Houſes, .indifferently 

well built, but unwalled., - Itisthe-Seat-Royal of their King ; they have like- 
vaſe here a mou Cologge, and many Temp apa are well furniſhed with 


Priefis and DoQtors, who read.the etanL whom the yourh 
$f. fe as alſo thoſe of Tombur, ether patts/of the Negroes arc 


| educated. Theſe People are eſteemed the moſt ingenious, the wittieſt, and 


mol} 
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met civil to Strangers of all the Negroes; Their King is alſo tributary to the 
King of 7ombut. | ; | | 
$OTSOS hath divers petty Kingdotns; and all ſubjed to their Concho or Kingdom of 
Emiperour ; among which,that of Bena hath ſeven others under it. 1ts quar- **%* 
ter is Mountainous, covered With Trees, and well watered with Rivers, It 
hath ſome Towns; its chief takes tts nathe from the Kingdom, and yields 
Corn, Cattle, Fruits 9c, | T4 
MANDINGUE begins at the River Gambea ; and reaches near 200 Kingdom of 
Leagues up in the Land : They have quantity of Gold, good Ships of War, 354g: 
and Gavairy; and'thereare divers Kings or Lords in Guiny; which are his 
Tributaries, 0.4 | | | 
GAGO hath ſtore of Golz Corn, Rice; Fruits; and Cattle; but no $.2/; be: Kingdom of 
ſides what is brought from other places; and which is ordinarily as dear as ©** - 
Gold. The People are idle and ignorant, bur bear fo great a reſpedt to their 
King,-that how great ſoever they be, they ſpeak to him oh their knees; and 
when'they are faulty; the King ſeiſes qn their Goods; and ſells their Wives and 
Children to Strahgers, who rerhain Slaves: alt their lives: Bat beſides theſe, 
there is here (as well as in other parts of the Negroes) great Traffick for 
Slaves, either of: cettain Neighbotiring people ; whicti thoke of the Country 
can'take, or of the Malefaors of the Coiintry; or of the Children whom the 
Fachers or Mothers ſell, whetl they are in netyd, or wheti they pleaſe them not. 
And theſe Slaves are bought 'by many people of Africa; bi more by the 
Earopeans, who tranſport them ins the Iſles of St.7Zomas ; Cape erd, the 
Camaries, Rraftl 3 and the Engin, to the Barbauoes, Carolina, : aig and 
elſewhere for Slaves. *They have niariy Towns and Villages , among others 
that of Gagois the thief, and is the teſiderice of their King; as alſo of many 
Merchants, and containing about4-or 5000 Houſes, but unwalled. | 
GUBER is well fenced with Mountatns, dothy produce Rice and Pulſe ; Kingdom of 
. and above all, have exceeding great flocks 6f- Carle, from which they get _ 
their livelyhood. This Kingdom 1s vety populous, and well ſtored with-Towns; 
its ehief bearing the name of the Kingdom; which is well inhabited by Mer- 
chants; and containing about 6009 Houſes ; being alſo the reſidence 6f their 
King. Ing People are ingenious, good Artificers, and make ſeveral rich Manu- 
a S. 
BEGZEGard'Z A NFARA ave barten, the People idle and ignorant; Andthe King- 
have:ſome”ToWhs: whoſe chief are ſo called ; the Land yields, Corn, Graf +; doms.db-2ep- 
ant feeds great-quantities of Hotles. gb Se oma 
The Countty'of the Negrotsis eſteemed as fettil as thoſe watered with the The fertiliry 
Nile," It bearstwiee a year; and each time Tufficient to furniſh them with: Corn - = —_ 
for ibewhole Years 5 which makes them Hot ſow their Lands , but when they _ 
judge they ſhall tdve need. Thy keep their Corn in Pits and Ditchestmder 
Oroynds WhIML they call Matamares, ooh hater" 46 © __ 
0 JUL '3: ; DSINIY. .3 
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Gr tte En of Mfrica, which isfound berivech the River Niger The Coaſt of 


OF #hdthe EquinotFial Eine: -Sorhe giveit # larger extent , ſome 'a-lefs : wen fy ad 


'Corgo,” We have compretiendediin the Cottnrty of the! 
that Which 1! the Niger 5-and Lathe Lawer /EthHopra, that whi 
yond the Gulph of St:Thomas ; And ſo Guiny will retain” berweeh the Ca 
of: erve Leon, Whith will boutid'it ori the Welt, and agaitiſt tHe' Negroes, to 
the'River of Cimaroner, whit fon the Ext; will ſeparate it froni the Lower 
Atbiopit 'Fhi Cot right Roſ Lat toWelt is 7 or BS Subs Ih; -aT v1. 
tor ho Fe's ER eadih: Fhe forry being mich enbre long” than broad, mo bn. 
wowill divideirirfts rhree priticipal party, which we will ext MELEO2ETE, ts pars de» 
EUINTandBENTAM: This'the' foftEaſtward, the firlt rherrtot Weſt; © 
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and the other in the middle z yet each of theſe three parts ſeparated make the 
breadth, and the three together the length of this Gu:ny. After this Guiny 
we will ſpeak ſomething ot what is on this fide towards the Niger , and of 
ſome Iſles which are beyond, as St.Thomas,fSc, Under the name of MELE- 
G UETE, we comprehend that which is between the Capes of Serre Leon 
and of Palmes ; Under the particular name of G TI NT we eſteem not'only 
that which is between the Capes of Palmes and of Three Points; but like- 
wiſe that which advances to the River Volta, and beyond, where the Kingdom 
of Benin begins, and ends not till the River Camerones. Of theſe 3 parts 
Guiny is the largeſt and beſt known, communicating its name to the reſt, Its 
Coaſt, which is een the Capes of Palmes and that of Three Poihts, is 
called the Coaſt of. Tvory ; that which is beyond the Cape of Three Pornts,the 
Coaſt of Gold: for the abundance of Gold and. Tovory found in the one and . 
the other. | 
The Coaſt of IV O RT is very commodious, and well inhabited. - The Exg- 
liſh, French, Hollanders, and Hanſe-Towns trade likewiſe in divers Ports on 
the ſame Coaſt ; fetching thence, Gold, Ivory, Hides, Wax, Amber-greece, (Sc. 
On the Gold Coaſt are divers Kingdoms or Realms, as of SABOU, FOETU, 
ACCARA, and'others. The Kingdom of SA B OT) is eſteemed the moſt 
powerful of all,and that his Eſtates extend ſixty and odd Leagues on the Coaſt, 
and near 200, up in the Land, In 1482 the Portugals bak anche Cook of 
FOETU the Fort. of. St.George de {a Mina, and long time gfter the HoBan- 
ders that of Nuſſau, adjoyning to the Town of Mowre,. on the Coaſt of Sz- 
bou ; the one and the other to. maintain their Traftick. Its other places, and 
which are within Land are, Labure, T/x00, and Qu;nimburm. 
MELEGUETE -teok its name from the abundance of Meleguete, here 
gathered of divers ſorts : It is a. Spice in form like French Wheat ; ſome of a 
taſte as ſtrong and. biti axgP"epper : from which the Partugals receive great 
ain, but the Eng/iſb, French, and Hollanders bring it.  ,The Portugal: call it 
Pimienta-del- Kabe the Lalians, Pepe della Goda; Tait Fepper., that is, 
Long Pepper. Of their Palm Trees they make Wine as ſtrong, as the beſt of 
ours ; They have likewiſe, Gold; Ivory, Cotton, Sc. Its chief? place is Zugos, 
on the Cape of Sierre Leonne, 


#4 


e Kingdom of BENTM hath more than 250 Leagues of the,Coaſt ; 

pgadividing into two.parts: That which is on; the Weſt forms a 
9 into the middle of which the River. Beaim disburthens, it ſelf; and 
more to the Weſt that of Lagoa : That which is on the Eaſt extends it ſelf 'on 
A right has, where the: Rio Reat de Galabari, and the Ris deb Rey, disburrtucn 
ctheroſelves near to that of Camarones, which cnds the Eſtate, gowards'the Eaſt, 
This laſt part is more healthful than that of the particular Gwny, the, Snha- 
bitants livang:100 years and more, The Land produces the fame Fruits , and 
ſeeds the ſame Beaſts with Guiny, and its People.are more cqurzeous to.Stzany 
gers, Their principal City, ſo called, is eſteemed the greateſt and beſt built of 
any, either in Guzny or the Land of the Negroes. Its King is powerful, and 
very loving to his Subzects ; they are all much addicted Yy Women , the King 
being ſaid to koep abour 5 or 600 Wives, with all'which, twice a year he goet 
out in great pomp, as well for Recreation , as to ſhew them to his Subjeds ; 
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great abundance , in Wax, Hides, Cotton, Amber-greece; they extract Wine 
and Oy from their Palm-Trees ; and of this OyZ, and the 4ſbes of the Palm- 
Tree, they make excellent Joap. - They have many Sugar-Canes, which are 
ſcarce at all:-Husbanded : They have Bra/i}-Wood, better then that which com- 
eth from Brafi/: they have abundance of Wood, proper to build and Maſt Ships; 
and Pearls, which they find in Oyſters, towards the River Des Oftros, that is, 


353 


of Oyſters ; and of St. Anne, between the Branches of the Niger. And for C&nmoditiey 
theſe good Commodities in way of Barter,they truck or take courſe C/oth, both "© 2nd 


Linnen and Wollen ; Red Caps, Frize Mantles and Gowns; Leather Baggs, 
Sheep-skin Gloves ; Guns, Swords, Daggers, Belts, Knives, Hammers, Ax- 


heads, Salt, Great Pins, little pieces ot Iron, which they convert to ſeveral 
uſes ; Lavers and great Dutch Kettles with two handles. Baſons of ſeveral 
 fizes, Platters, Broad Pans,Poſnets, Pots, Sc. made for the moſt part of Cop« 
per, which are ſometimes T:nned within. Some of which Ttenſils are made 
of Tinn, and others of Earths, whichare here deſired : Alſo Looking-Glaſſes 
Beads , Corals and Copper, Braſs and Tinn Rings, which they wear about 
them for their adornment. | Horſ-tazls which they uſe to keep away the Flies 
which annoy them, as alſo when they Dance. And laſtly, certain She/s which 
paſs inſtead ot Money ; having here, and in many other Countries, no current 
—_— of Metal, as the Europeans have ; but make uſe of thoſe Shel{s,which 
they hang in bundles upon ſtrings; for which they buy in their Markets ſuch 
things as they want. 
Among their Beaſts they have Elephants, which are ſaid to be the biggeſt of 
all four footed Beaſts : of 
they live to a great age,ſeldom dying till the age of 150 years. They are very 
ſerviceable, both in War and Peace, and as profitable by reaſon of their Tusks- 
It is ſaid, That when the Male hath once ſeaſoned the Female, he never after 


Irs Beaſts and 


he 
nature they are very gentle, docile, and tractable ; -—waprereod 


toucheth her. | Next the Elephants may be reckoned the Mus4-Cats, which The Muk-cats 


with Springs they take in the Woods, when they are young, and keep them 
in Hutches, and take from them the Mas&, which they keep in Glaſſes or Pots, 
and ſo vend it : And theſe Cats they vend to the Exgh;ſh and other Nations at 
good rates. Then their Apes, Monkeys and Baboons, which are ſtrong and luſty 

ing taken and brought to it young, ſerve like men : They ſend them to fetch 
Water at the River, make them to turn meat at the Fire,ſerve at Table to give 
Drink ; bur they muſt be very watchful, otherwiſe they will do miſchief, and 
eat the meat themſelves; and thefe are much beloved.by their Women, doing 
the duty of Men, which they are as deſirous of themfelves, and hating Men. 
Again, there are ſome of theſe 7mm of or Apes, which love Men and hate 


Monkeys, Apts, 
and Bah9ons. 


Its Frults- 


Worten, They have vaſiety of Birds, among which, they have ſeveral ſorts tes 8rd; 


-of Parrots which are ttoralk, Their F-uzits are excellent,as Oranges, 
Lemmons, Citrons, Pomegranates, Dates, Annanas or Pynes, which for ſmell 
and taſte, reſembleth all Fruits,  Trennnelis, a Fruit fo delicate and delicious 
that "tis thought'it was the Fruit in Paradiſe which was forbidden Adam and 
Rvetocat'ot. "Iniamus, Battatas, Bathonens, the Palm-Tree, and above all 
here is a Tree called the Oyfter Tree, by reaſon of its bearing Oyſters 
_ every year; athing, it report may be credited,is,true ; andif true, very 
'Rrange, © ws 
"The Inh 
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. vzrmment very Uiſmpentous, and not caring for Ars or Letters. They are much Theledlihedl 


addicedto Th#Ft, and tiKe it for ih totor, if they can cheat or ſteal any thing, 
(though not cor adn J from a Whit?" Manx. They. are very perfidious , 
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Beaſts, Birds, Hils, and indeed, every ſtrange thing which they ſee ; _ 
hold there is two Gods, one doth them good, and the other hurt; and theſe 
two Gods, they ſay, fight together. Alſo they believe there is a God, which 
is inviſible, which they ſay is black ; yet of late they have tried many Forms 
of Religion,as Judaiſm, Mahometiſm and Chriſtianity ; but care not much for 
any. Nevertheleſs, ſome of them believe they die not, and to that end, give 
their dead bodies ſomething to carry with them into the other World. They 
keep their Fetiſſoes day, that is, one day in ſeven for a day of reſt,as their $24- 
bath,which is on a Tueſday, ( a day that no other Nation in the World kee $) 
very ſtri&; at which time, they offer Meat and Drink to their Fetzffo or God, 
on a four ſquare place, covered with Wires or Fetiſſoes ſtraws, which the 
Birds ( by them called Gods Birds ) devour. During which time, the Fe- 
tiſſero ſits upon a Stool with a Pot of Drink in his hand, uſing ſeveral Cereme- 
nies. Amongſt their Barbarous Cuſtoms they have one very good, and that 
is, when their Daughters are of a fitting age to marry , they put them into 
Houſes, which are in the nature of Monaſteries, where for a year they are e- 
expiration of 
the ſaid year, they are brought well habited ( according to their Cuſtom) and 
accompanied with Muſick,and ann ; and when a Toyng-man makes choiſe 
ofany of them, he bargains with her Parents, and fatisfies the O/d Man that 
educated her, for his pains and charges ( which 1s not much) and then takes 
herto Wife. The Portion being thus paid, they meet one another naked,and 
the Woman ſwears to be faithful to the Max, both at Bed and Board, and fo 
the Marriage is concluded : But the Man ſweareth not, being at liberty ; fo 
that upon the leaſt offence, he may put her away, or force her to pay a Fine of 
ſo many Potoes of Gold: And according to the ability of a Man, he may buy 
and keep as many Wives as he pleaſeth ; among which, the eldeſt is ſubſervi- 
ent to the youngeſt. The Man never lieth with any of his Wives, neither 
cateth with them, but on Tueſdays, which is their Sabbath. And alt 
the Husband commands, yet the Wife is the Purſe-bearer until ſhe be with 
Child, and ready to be delivered ; at which time, being ſtark naked, and in 
the Feld, among the People, ſhe throweth the _ her Husband,until tak- 
ing « handſul of Manniget and a ſpoonful of Oy4, ſhe goeth abroad the next 
day, as well as if ſhe had not been with Ch:/4, or ſuffered 7 po » and then 
feaſteth her Neighbors, circumciſeth the Chi/d; and after it hath lain fpraw- 
ling upon the ground two or three dajes, ſhe taketh it, and carrieth,it on her 
ſhoulders, like thoſe which we call Gipſies ; and when the Child is about four 
years of age, the Mother bringeth it to the Father, who teaches it to Swim, 
make Nets, Fiſb and Row, giving it nothing but what it can earn; and when 
it can be maſter of ſo much Gold as will purchaſe Linnen to make it a Waſt- 
cloth, it is rich. | 

In G«iny there are ſeveral Petty Kingdoms who make War, one againſt the 
other ; during which War, they deſtroy and burn .the Countrey,. to the end 
that the enemy may find no ſuccour,removing their Goods to a Neighbe | 

urrounds 


Kingdom, with whom they have peace ; and the whole Kingdom 
theKoe! for his defence and Gfemuard ; and chus they march, - Their Wea- 
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knees, and ſodeliver their buſineſs unto them. But the Fhite Men ite had in 
ſo mach reſpe@t (. though never 1s:poor ) that they fir cheek by jowl 
by their Kings. Upon the Coronation day, as alſo upon the Quarter days; 
when the Kings receive their Cuſtoms , they make a maguitficent Feaſt which 
laſteth for rwo or three days; at which times they have all the varieties in 
m_ way as the Countrey will afford ; and many of them are held very pows- 
E 

And here, on this Coaſtof Guiny, the Dutch have been great Traders, has 
ving ſeveral Holds and Factories, but of late in Anno 1663 and 64, the Engl: 
have had many ftruglings with the Durch, whom they have pretty well ſub- 
dued ; and have now ſettled their ſeveral FaRories, and arc incorporated into a 
Society at London, called the Royal African Company, who have many Fa- 
Gn _ ſettlements, driving a very conſiderable Trade, to the great benefit 

non. 


Iſtes of St. THOMAS, e>c. 


Etween Gziny and the Lower Xthiopia, is a Guph, where are the Iſles of 

St. THO MAS, Princes Iſland, Fernand Poo, Annobon or Bon Anne ; 

and farther inthe Great Sea, St. Matthew, the Aſcemtion, St. Helena, Gc. 

Theſe Iles have their names from the day whereon they were diſcovered : 

That of the Prince, becauſe its Revenue was deſigned for the Prince of Portu- 
gal ; that of Fernand Poo, from him that diſcovered it. 


But of all thefe Iſlands thatof St, T HO M A Sis by much the greateſt, and thelſlnd of 
the beſt : Its form is almoſt round, it is thirty, others ſay forty ; others, and $-719n: de 


with more appparent truth 60000 Paces Diameter ; which are 180000 Paces, 
or 65 Leaguescircuit, ſeated under the Atquator; and by reaſon of the exceſlive 
hears which are there predominant : The Air is found very prejudicial and 
unhealrhful to ſtrangers, eſpecially to the Exropeans, who ſcarce ever reach 
to the age of fifty years, and the Women much leſs: Yet the Natives of 
the Countrey live commonly 100 years, and without fickneſs. They 
have no Rain but only in March and September , yetby reaſon of the Dews, 
which at all other times of the year falls, the Earth is well moiſtned, fo thar 
it brings forrh all ſorts of Fruits, Roots and Por-Herbs ; but their principal 
riches s their Sugars, of which, they have ſometimes exported i 50000 Arro- 
bet,cach prone. Lake 32 & weight,which is five Millions of pounds yearly:Alfo 
Grmgey, Ge. there is carried them in exchange for their Commodities, Wines, 
, Cheeſe, Stuffs, Beads, Drinking-glaſdes, Cornm-Flower, and little white 
which ſerve tor Money in &ihiopsa, as in Gaizy, Ge. They Trade in 
the Ne: riag Coaſts, _ are the/Rivers of Barca, Campo, St. Benito, 
:St, Jaan, and the Lile of Coriſco :: Thoſe Grains and Vines which they would 
have fown and Planted, have not thriven, the Earth being too fat. They make 
their Bread ofdivers Roots have their Wood from Palm-Trees : They feed 
-ranch Fowl, -have abundance of ſeveral ſorts of Fiſh, both great and ſmall, a+ 
+ mongothers, Whales, They have alſo great ſtore of four-footed Bealts, among 
others, their Hogs bear the Bell ; which being fed with Sugar-Canes, after the 
SIOHEnEn our, \-grow-fat; and -become fo excellent, that their Pallain is 
fornovalue to rhem, even forfick people. The middle of the Iſle 
isflled with-Mounaihs, which are loaden with a great number of Trees, which 
are always covered with Clouds, which ſo moiſten the Trees, that from them 
falls fo-much freſh water, as makes many little ſtreams, which waters all parts 
of the Ifhand.' ' The Porizgals have built the City Pavoaſan, containing about 
7 or $00 Houſes, [and ſome Forts, to defend the Port : They have erected a 
Bi ick, and doiallowef no Religion, but the Chriſtian: This Town is 
ayell tre ed by Portugal/Merchants, who trade in the Commodities atorc- 
fad!” Inhabitants are oes, and very black, 
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| PRINCESISLAND hath alittle City, and the Inhabitants live con- 
ang wane veniently ; the Iſle being fruitful, yielding Fruits, Sugar, ſome Ginger, Sc. 
Once taken by the Hollanders, who for ſome reafons ſoon abandoned it. 
The 1Mland of The Ifland of ANNO BON yields Sugars, Cottons, Cattle, and excellent 
Annobon. Fruits eſpecially large Oranges. In this Iſle there is a Town of 100 or 120 
Houſes of Blacks, who are governed by ſome few Portugals. ke 
The Ie ors, The land of St. HE L L E N Awas firſt diſcovered by the Portugals upon 
Aliens. the 21 of May ; on which day, is cElebrated the memory of St. Helena, the 
Mother of Conſtantine the Great ; from whom it took. its name. This Ile is 
ſo fertile, that it is obſerved no place inall Exrope yields the like plenty ; for 
with manuring and cultivating the Earth, it produceth excellent Fruits, which 
are here {ound all the year : It hath great ſtore of - Barbary Hens, Feaſams, 
Partridges, Pigeons, Quails, Peacocks, with ſeveral ſorts of {mall Birds in 
great plenty ; it hath alſo Goats, Swine, Sc, Yet this Ile is not inhabited, 
but ſerves tor the Engliſh, Portugals, Spaniards and Hollanders, to retreſh 
themſelves in going, but for the moſt part in returning from the Indies; it 
being ſufficient to turniſh Ships with Proviſion for their. Voyage; here bein 
Salt to preſerve the Meat from ſtinking ; and beſides, the Air is fo healthfi 
that they often leave their ſick people there, who in a ſhort time are reſtored 
to perfect health ; and by the next Ships that put in there, are takenin again. 
During which time,they find wherewithal to teed them : But _ yoers ag 
the Hollanders ruined all that was good, only to ſpite the Spaniards, who if 
terwards did the ſame, that the Engliſh, Hollanders, Sc. might have no profit 
by it. This Iſland is well furniſhed with good Waters, which alone is a great 
refreſhment to Ships. 
*her Iſles The Iflandsof FERNAND POO, St. MATTHEWS, and AS. 
habited. CENSION, are alſo not inhabited, and of no great account, nor much 
known ; which we ſhall paſs by, ſaying only, that they. have ſome. Fowls, 
Wild Beaſts, and their Seas yield Fiſhes, . 
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eend? N U BIA is bounded on the North, Weſt and South, almoſt every whers 
7 with Mountains ; which ſeparate it from the Deſart of Barca and Zgype 
on the North ; from $aara and the Negroes, onthe Weſt ; aud from the A 
byſſins, on the South ; the reſt rowards the Eaſt,is bounded in-part by the Nile 
which ſeparates it from the Ifle of Gueguere ; in part by an | 
which _ it from divers Provinces ; of which, ſome belong to the Turks; 
who hold all that is on the Red Sea, which they have taken fromthe Abyſſons. 
Its length avs NN © B 1A thus taken, makesa-long ſquare , whoſe from 
breadth, Weſt, to North-Eaſt, is about 400 Leagues ; andits breadth South-Eaſt, 
Irs chief places 0 North-Weſt, almoſt every where,zoo Leagues.” The chief Cities of Nubsa, 
are, Cuſa, Gualva, Dancala, Jalac and Sula, according to the Arab of | Ny 
bia: Moreover and in the ſame Author, I find that Tamalma, £ aghars, Ma- 
than, Angimi, Nuabra, Tagua, and ſome others fall likewiſe itt Nubia; and . 
by ſome Authors Gorham, which ſome would put among the Negroes, ſhould 
be likewiſe in Nubra, becaufe it is on the Nz/e : There where it can have no 
communication with the Negroes, who ought to be , .and about the N:s- 
ger. Likewiſe Damocla, towards the Negroes , . and Bugia towards | Egypr, 
ought to be eſteemed in Nub:a. | 
The Ciev or Gorham is on the Nile,and on the Coaſt of the Ifle Gueguere. Sanutus makes 
Goban,? * a Kingdom, « Defart, anda People of this name, and extends them almoſt all 
the length of the Iſle Gueguere ; not making any mention of the City of this 
name, 'nor John Leon of Africa, nor the Arabof Nubia, nor Vincent Blanck, 
who ſaith, he hath been in theſe quarters, and . ay only/.of the Deſart of 
Gorham. Other Authors make mention of. this City , and deſcribe jt on' the 
Nile. Sanutus ſaith,that there are found Emeralds in thoſe Mountains, which 
bound Gorh.zm on the South, Except 
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Except only Gorh aw, the Arab of Nubia obſerves the diſtances betweeti 
| the other Citics which we have taken notice of; and faith, that Tamaima . 
many Inhabitants, no Walls; makes little account of Muthan and Angi- 
mi : Moreover, heeſteems Mathan the Refidence of the King of Canem, who 
holds here many Cities ; makes Z aghara better, and ſaith,it hath ſome Trade, 
Taguaand Nubia more, from which laſt the Region and _ took their 
names, John Leon and Sanutxs after him, eſteems Dancala or Dangala, the 
chief of the Kingdom,ſeated on the N;/e,and that it hath about zooooFamilies, 
And he faith, its Houſes are built with Chalk, and covered with Laths or 
Boards : The Inhabitants civil and rich,driving a good Trade through all os 
even to Cairo; whither they carry Arms,Cloths,Cruet, Sanders arid Ivory, They 
have acertain Poyſon worth 100 Ducats an Ownce , which they ſell only to 
ſtrangers, which promiſe not to uſe it in the Countrey, And alſo Bugia ſeated 
on the Nile, a wy of ſome account and Trade ; as is Zalac,Guatva and Cuſa, 
alſo ſeated on the Nz/e, | 
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Higher Xthiopaa. 


BTSSIN, or the Empire of the ABT SSIMS, is commonly Empire of the 
called the Higher and Great ATHIO PTA; becauſe it makes 4Snits ex- 
the greateſt and better part of the one, andthe other A7hiop4a; rr 
and 15 the greateſt and moſt conſiderable Eſtate of all 4fica, un- k 
der one name. It extends it ſelf on this fide; and beyond the E- 

guinoftial Line; from the Mountains of the Moon;ahd the Springs of the Nz/e, 

even near unto Zgypt ; and from the Kingdoms, ard Eſtates of Congo, and the 

Negroes,unto the Coaſts of Z auguebar, 4jan and Habex. Its greateſt lengrh 

from South to North, is 800 Leagues. Its breadth from Weſt toEaſt, 4, 5 and 

ſometimes 600, and in Circuit about 2500, _ | | L4 

Some divide this great Eſtate into many Kingdoms and Provinces, as are ſet tt parts, 
down in the Geopraphical Table of the Higher Xthiopia; we ſhall obſerve the 
moſt-known. x; "FOOPA "s "23 al 
BARNAGASSO ſignifies King of the Sea, becauſe formerly all this Kingdom of | 
Kingdom or Govertimenr held all the Coaſt of the Red Sza,trom Egyprunto the Zrceeſeder 
ingdom of Dancala 5 which is 250 Leagues ; At preſent the Tur&s hold this 
, where are Suaquen, Mezzua, Arquico which we will deſcribe with Zan 

Fuebar,under the name of the Coalt.of Habex.Barva or Daburova is eſteemed 

the chief of B aſs ;* after which ſome put Canfi/a,Daffila,ahd Ematen: 06. 

thers eſteem a and Dafila Provinces or Govetnments,and Emacen a Cit) 

of the Government of Daffila,zo Leagues from Barva;so from Suaquen. Ch 

#umo is'the chief of Tigre ; a fair City, and according to the common opinion, 

the Ordinary Reſidence of the Queeti of $3e44 or $242, that came to ſee 'Sols- 

mon. Both the City and Quarter of S2bazn, riot far from Chaxumo, ſeem to re- 

tain thename. There are every where, here abouts, found a great many fair 

Churches: Angotine is 2 City in the Kingdom of Angdta,and hete they uſe Sr, 

'or little pieces of Trop inftedd of Money. | WE: «2-1-5 

* The Kingdom of 4 M AR A is famous, by reaſon of its Moiiſtdin, white Kingdom of 
the Children, and neareſt of Kinret to the Grand Negus are guarded : This -- deſcr:v- 

Mountairt is very high, of 4 great circuit, atid whoſe approathes ate very difh- 

cult, being craggy tm oegauro- eafi6 to defend ; which made this uſe be made 

of it, to keep thoſe which may cauſe any commotion in the Eſtate. The top of 
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the Mountain is ſormed into a great Plain,where there are fair Bui/dings,many 
Ciſterns,a rich Monaſtery, c.Some ſpeak wonders of this Mountain,and that the 
Grand Negus being deceaſed, they rake thence him who is the trueinterior, if 
he be capable to govern theEſtate,if not the ſecond or third, Sc.in order. Others 
ſay that there are no ſuch things as they put here,neither Monaſtery, Library, 
Gold, Precious Stones, Sc. 

BAG AMED RT is ſubdivided into Provinces, like to T;gre;hath a great- 
erextent, and ſhould be better, lying along the N:/e. The Prince reſides of- 
ten at Dambea, which is beyond the WVi/e, as well as Damout. Some place 
the Springs of the Nz/e in Goyame, others in Cafates, The one and the other 
Kingdom being about the Lake of Zaire. Goyame where this Lake reduces it 
ſelf into « River, which is the Ni/e: Cafates on one of the principal Rivers 
of thoſe that fall into the Lake ; which apparently ſhould be called the Wile, 
Narea is between the Lake of Zaire and Z afflan ; which are two Lakes, from 
whence deſcend the principal Rivers which make the Nz/e, 

The Air of Ab:ſſin is very temperate conſidering its Muation, Tigremahon 
particularly is eſteemed ſo, by reaſon of the Northern Winds which refteſh 
it. All the Country is in Plains, except ſome Mountains, which are eſpecially 
towards its bounds. The Soyl is generally good, fruitful in Grains and Pulls 
of which, it hath excellent, not known to us ; they have few Vznes, as alſo 
few Herbs,the Grasſboppers much annoying them. The Land feeds many 
tame and wild Beaſts; and much Fowl, among others an infinite number of 
Turtles. Their Rivers have CrocodilesandRiver- Horſes,which they call Goma- 
ras ; itis a hardy F5/h,and will aſſault men in the Water. It hath much Metals, 
as Gold, Silver, Leaz,Tin; and the Mountains fo full of Su/phur, that they may 
afford wherewith to make 'Sa/t-peter more then any Country in the World, 
Tigremahon hath Mines of Gold,Silver,Iron, Lead,Copper and Sulphur : Da- 
mout hath more Gold, then all the reſt : Bagamedri and Goyame hath likewiſe 
Gold. | 

The Inhabitants are generally black; fome more, ſome leſs; they are ( for 
the moſt part ) ofa good ſtature, flat noſed, woolly haired, of a nimible ſpirit, 
and very jovial:They have ſcarce any thing of Literature, neither do-they much 
deſire to attain to any. They Coyn neither Gold nor SiHver, but receive it by 
weight. Some Authors make'this Prince ſo rich, that there is ſcarce any in the 
World hath ſo much preſent Gold in his Coffers, Sanutus ſaith , that he once 
offered to the Kings of Portugal a Million of Drams of Gold, and as many men 
ro exterminate the Infide/s. And Queen Helena writing to Emanuel of Ports. 
gal, and ſpeaking for her Grand-child David, faith, that if the King of Portu- 
gal would furniſh them with 1000 Vellels of War and People fit for the Seg, 
that ſhe would on her part, furniſh them. with all things neceſſary for the War, 
and give them 200 Millions-of Gold; and that ſhe had Men, Gold and Pry. 
viſions, in ſuchgreat number and plenty, as there were Sands in the Sea, or 
Stars in the Eirmament, | pe —__ 

Zaara, King of Athiopia,led againſt Aſa, King of Jadah, goons Foot, and 

10000 Horſe ; which are 100000 Men. P/:ny eſteems the Ile of _ alone 
have 250000 Men fit to bear Arms; and.q00000- Artiſans,” At preſent, .the 
Grand Negs is held able to raiſe a Million of Menz and Barnagas. alone \t 
furniſh 200000 Foot, and 20000 Horle. The Prince is always 1o the, Field, 
and 5 or 6000 Tents attending on him, where are are Churches, Huſpitals,, 
hh 5, Taverns, Sc. which furniſhed with all things neceſſary for himſelf, agd 
is Train. : be. 
There are ſcarce any Fortreſſes in the, Countrey, . except where Mountains 
of themſelves make them. © The Neighbors to this kita te, are the.Turks, who 
bold all the Coaſt of Haber on.the Reg' Sea, the King of Adel, and ſome others, 
onthe Coalts of Ajan and Z anguebarz the Monomotapa,. or the Monoemugt, 


towards the Mountains of the Moog ; Lepaing or ſome Eſtates neighborir 
on Congo, and the Negroes towards the Welt; ſome Kings of Nub1a,. towar 
the North. Except the Turks, the A4i/ims baving no Civil War, can cafily 
reduce the greateſt part of them to reaſon, or at leaſt, hinder them from mo- 
leſting hum. £ AN- 
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Nder the hame of ZANGLDEBAR, I comprehend all the Coaſts Zaiguthar, ith 
of the Highet &thiopia : And theſe Coaſts are on the A:thiopian Coaſts or 
Ocean, and the Red Sea or Gulph of Arabia. I ſubdivide them into three gc - 


parts, the Coaſt of Zanguebar, the Coaſt of A4jan, and the Coaſt of Abex. on. 


[he Coaſt of Z anguebar extends it ſelf ſrom the Cafres to under the Equator, 
for the ſpace of 5 or 600 Leagues : That of Ajay is berween the Equator and 
the Streight of Bab-el- Man el, likewiſe 600 Leagues: The Coaſt of Abex 
advances from that Streight to Zgypr,and hath not above 4000 Leagues, The 
firſt part was called by the Ancients Barbaria Regio, the ſecond Azania Re-> 
gio, and the laſt Trog/oditica Regro. 


The particular Coaſt of Zanguebar towards the Eaſt regards ſome Iles, zaiguher. 


among which that of Z anguebar, which hath communicated its name to the 
Coaſt, and then thoſe of Pendaand Monfia are the beſt known; Maffy makes 
mention here of the Iſle and City of Querimba; and Texera of Aniſa; the 
one and the other poſſibly, anſwer to ſome of thoſe which Sanutus calls St. 
_ and Monfia, which (he faith) are four Iſlands, two great and two 
ſmall; 


Penda arid Z aniuebar are the greateſt, arid according to the form Sanutus Pends, 


ives them, are each of 100 Leagues circuit, Monfia 5o, and the others much 
eſs. All, ahd particularly Z anguebar, produceth quantity of Graitis, as Rzce, 
Millet, Sc. quantity of Fruits, as Ciirons, Oranges, &c. and many Sugar 
Canes, which they kno#hot how to refine ; nor want they Fountains of ireſh 
Water. Anizaand Querimba hath Manna, but not ſo much eſteemed as that 
of other places. 

On the Coaſt are the Eſtates or Kingdoms of Mongale, oh one of the 
branches of Cuama, Angos or Angouche, on another Branch , or on another 
River of the ſame name, Mozambique Ile and City on the Coaſt, as likewiſe 

wiloa and Mombaze. Melinda is no Iſle, but on the Coaſt : ſo are Lamon, 

ate,F8c, Mongalo and Angos are little conſiderable ; their Inhabitants black, 
Mahometans ahd Pagans ; they traffick in Gold, Tvory, Calicoes, and Silk, 
The Iſle and City of wy 


ozambique is on that Coaſt of Africa which regards Iſle and City 


the Iſle of Madagaſcar towards the Eaſt, and juſt between the Capes of Good of Moſenbique 


Hope and Guardafuy, near 1000 Leagues from the one and the other, ſome 4 


account is made of this City and its Fort, for the goodnefs and depth of its 
Port, though ſmall ; but of a very important retreat for the Veſſels of Por- 
tugal, after they have paſſed the Cape of Good Hope, where oft-times the 
Heat, or the working or motion of the Ship diſtempers many Men, who re- 
freſh themſelves here, there being a very good Hoſpital, and a Magazin al- 
wy furniſhed with what ever 1s needful, to finiſh their Voyage to the Eaft 
tes; this Port ſerving them going to the Indies, as the Ifle ot Sana He- 
lena doth in their return. The whole Iſle is not above a League and half in 
circuit, Its City is not ſo beautiful as many have believed it, but of a good 
Trade, wealthy and well frequented by the COR Its Caſtle is good, 
fince it hath ſuſtained divers Afaults of the HoPanders. The Soil is dry,hath 
none, or very little Freſh-water ; but the great number of Fruits, as Cocos, 
Oranges, Citrons, as others common to the Indies ; and the quantity of Cat- 
tle, as Oxen, Sheep, Goats, Hogs,&9c, which are found here; recompence theſe 
Inconveniences. Their Figs are long ind large, being excellent arid health- 
ful. The Tree ſprouts, and dies every year ; it ſhoots forth but one Branch, 
where many Figs ripen one after another , ſo that they are found to continue 
almoſt all the year : the Leaves are ſo great, that two will cover a perſon of a 
moderate Stature : dying, it leaves a Root , which ſhoots forth another F;g- 

Tree the year after 
| Ddd Their 
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Their Swines-fleſb is ſo healthful, that Phyſicians order it for Sick people? 
Their Pullain are good and delicate, though their Feathers, Fleſb, Blood, and 
Bones, are very black, and if boiled in Water as black as In#. Here they are 
ſaid to have Sheep, whoſe Tails weigh about 25 pound weight. 

QUIL OA is 150 Leagues, or little more trom Mozambique , in a ſtrait 
line : and near 250 by Sea : It hath two Cites, the Old and the new ; the Old 
on tke main Land, the New in an Iiland, divided from it by a ſmall Channel : 
This laſt is much the faireſt ; its Houſes high, magnificent, and well furniſhed ; 
accompanied with Gardens, where they gather excellent Fruits throughout the 
whole year. The Kings of Q#:4/oa once commanded all the Coaſt into Mo- 
zambigque and Sofala; but this Eſtate hath received a great change fince the 
coming of the Portugals into theſe quarters. Its Inhabitants are yet rich, 
and have a great traftick for Go/4 , which they _"_ from the Main Land, 
where there is near as much as on the Coaſt of Jofala ; as allo Sitver , 
Ambergreece, Pearls and Musk : They are part black, part white; theſe 
coming from Arabia, and are Mahometans ; the others of the Natives are 
partly [dolaters : both the one and the other $0 clad after the Arab or Turkiſh 
manner ; the richeſt wearing Cloaths of Gold and S$:/ver, Sits, fine Calicoes, 
and Scarlet, inriching the Guards of their Swords and Daggers with fair 
Pearls and Precious Stones , as the Women do their Ear-'Pendants and 
Bracelets, They are very comly, of a civil behaviour, neat in their Houſes, 
and love to go in rich Apparel. Here the People are obſerved to uſe a ſtrange 
cuſtom to thoſe of the Female Sex, which is not uſed by any other Nation or 
People, ſave themſelves ; which is that they ſow up the Privy-parts of the 
Female Children, only leaving a ſmall vent for the iſſuing forth of their 
Urine. And thus ſowed, they keep them carefully at home until they be mar- 
ried; and thoſe that are by their Husbands found not > have this ſign of their 
perpetual Virginity, are ſent to their Parents with all kind of ignominy , and 
by their Parents are as diſgracefully received, The Country, though ughealth- 
ful to the Europeans, ought to be eſteemed good, (ince the Inhabitants are 
rich, the Soil fruitful in Grains and Fruits, feeding many Beaſts and Fow!. 
1 Foreſts full of Game, and its Neighbouring Sea full of excellent 
Fiſh, 
 MOMZAMBE is 150 Leagues from Qu/oa, ſeated on a little Hill, and 
an in Hland, at the bottom of a Gulph , where great Ships may ride ſafe at 
Anchor. This City was formerly great , being about a League in circuit, 
encompaſſed with a ſtrong Wall, and fortified with a good Caſtle ; well Peo- 

led, of a good Trade ; its Streets. in good order, and its Houſes high,and well 
uilt with Stone and Chalk, appearing almoſt all towards the Sea, It was found 
out when Vaſco de Gama' was. in the Indies, and afterwards taken and re- 
taken divers times by the Portugals, who keep a Fort by. reaſon of the good- 
neſs of the Haven, and to maintain their trade, The Iſle of Mombaze 1s but 
ſmall. 
 MELINDA is another Kingdom, but of, a.ſmall extent ; yet made con- 
ſiderable by the good intelligence... it hath always preſerved with the Por- 
tugals. Since Vaſco de Gama paſted there the. firſt time in 1439, yneil this 
preſent, which hath ſtood it in good ſtead ;; the: Neighbavging States having 
been taken, pillaged, and burned divers times, This kept antire, maintaini 
its Trade with the Portugals , and with the, Eaſt : Its chief City bears the: 
name of the Kingdom, ſeated in a fruitful and. delightfu} Soil, yielding great 
plenty of Rice, Millet, Fleſb, good ſtore of Fruits, as Lemmons, Ciirenc, 
Oranges, Sc. But not well furnidhed with Coy», the greaneſt part whereof is 
brought out of Cambaya, a Province in Indin. - This City is Fair, well Walled, 
and .the Houſes built after the Moor;ſbþ manger, with many Windows and 
Terraiſes. The Inkabitants on the Sea Coaſts are of the Arabian breed ;1and 
of the ſame Religion. Thoſe of the Inlands,, which are the Original Nataves, 
are for the moſt part Heathens, and of - an Ol/;ve colour but incliningto white; 
and their Womenof a very white Complexion, as in other places., They ors. 
ſaid tobe more civil in their Habit, Courſe of life, and entertainment in their 
Houſes, 
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Houſes, than the reſt of this Country ; and great Friends to the Portugals, 
who return the like kind uſage ro them. This Kingdom of Melinda is not 
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diſtant trom Mombaza above 3o Leagues by Land, and 60 by Sea j whoſe 


People are of the ſame nature and Jiſpoution with thoſe of Melinda: . 

1 he Eſtares of LAMONPATEandCHELICTA, andlikewiſe ſome 
others, are under the Government of” Melinda. Panebaxira, King of La- 
mon, and Brother to the King of Chelicia, ſurprized in 1589 Roch Brito; G0o- 
vernour of Me/:;»da, and ſome other *Portugals , whom they ſold to the 
Turks, The Admiral Thomas Sonſa Cotinho allaulted them , took, and cut off 
the Head of the King of Lamon, quartered the others, and hung them up in 
divers places to ſerve tor example, Theſe Kings are almoſt all Mahomeians ; 
yet here are found ſome few Chriffians which inhabit among them. . 

We have obſerved on the Coaſt of Zanguebar bur five or ſix different E- 
ſtates or Kingdoms ; there are ſome others, but of leſſer note,and all Tributary; 
or in geod Intelligence, and trading with the Portugals. 


Eſtarex of 
Lamon, Pat?, 
and Chtlicia. 


The Coaſt of 47A N contains the Republick of B RAVA, which Sanu- The Coaſt of 


tus calls Barraboa ; then the Kingdoms of MAGADO XA, ADEN, and 
ADELL : ſome of their People on the Coaſt are White. B RAVA s 
well built, an indifferent Mart ; rich, and pays Tribute to the Portugals. It 
is the only Republick at preſent in Afr:ca, being governed by 12 Councellors 
or Stateſmen. MAGADO XA is its chief City, and hath ſometimes been 
fo powertul, that it ruled over all this Coaſt; it is fcituate in a delightful and 
fruitful Soi}, and netghboured by a fate and large Haven, which is much fre- 
quented by the Poriugals, and is very rich, affording Go/d, Hony, Wax , and 
above all A5yſſim Slaves, which by the Porragals are held in t value ; for 
which they bring them in exchange the S:/4s, Spices, Drugs, Gc. of India. 
AD EA extends it ſelf bur lirtle towards the Sea : The Country is fertil in 
Grains, as Wheat, Barley, Rice, Wc. It is well ſhaded with Woods ad large 
Forreſts, which are plentifully turniſhed both with Fruits and Cattle, beſides a 
greatincreaſe of Horſes, The Inhabitants are of the Mahometay Religion, 
and follow the Arab:ans in many of their Cuſtoms , from whom they were 
deſcended, _ much of their Language, and in their Habit naked, fave 
only from the middle downwards, of Complexion, for the moſt part of an 
Olrve colour, and well proportioned ; not very expert in Arms, except in poy- 
ſoned Arrows, Its other chief places are Barraboa and Quilmanca; ſeated 
on the Sea, which is called the Coaſt of Ajar, as is Magadoxa. 
_ ADELL L within theſe few yearsis become the moſt powerful of all thefe 
Kingdortis : Its Eſtates extending both on the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, 
and on the Great Ocean, ſtretching 200 Leagues on each fide ; Cape Guar- 
dafuy ending both the one and the other towards the Eaſt, regards in the Sea 
the [ſl of Zocotora, famous for the quantity and goodneſs of the Aloes here 
athered , which they call Zocotorin ; about which are ſeveral other Ifles, 
b ſo conſiderable, being ſmall, and many not inhabited. The Aras 
42 would make vs believe, that Alexander the Great was 1n this Iſland, 
drove thence the Inhabitants, and planted Greets the better to manage the 
Aloes, which Ariſtotle had ſo much prized to him. Its chief City takes its 
name from the Kingdom ; its others places of moſt note are, 1.Ze:/a, of old, 
Avals, and its Gulph Avaiatis Sinus, is one of the beſt places of the King- 
dom of Adell, though about the City there wants Water ; yet the Country 
farther off furniſhes Wheat, Barley, Millet, Oil of Seſamum, Honey, Wax, 
Fruits, Gold, Ivory, and Incenſe. They ſell to the Turks and Arabs abun- 
dance of Abyſſin Slaves, which they take in War ; and in exchange receive 
Arms, Horſes, Sc. This Zeilais a noted Port Town, well frequented with 
Merchants, by reaſon of the variety of good _ that it yields. 
Once of great beauty and eſteem, till in the year 1516 it was ſacked and burn- 
ed by the Portugals ; before which it was eſteemed the moſt remarkable Em- 
pire of all X#:h:opia for the Indian Trade. 2. Barbora, and 3.Meta, are two 
of the moſt noted Sea-Port Towns in all Adefs, both under the Twr4s Jurif- 
diction. The firſt is ſcaredont the fame —— - well +" 
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by Merchants, nigh to a loſty Promontory, which they call Mount Felex : 
And the laſt is ſeated near the Cape of Guardafuy. The People inhabiting on 
the Sea Coatls sre deſcended from the Arabs, and of the Mahomet an Religi- 
on ; but thoſe towards the Inland Countries, of the old A::hropick Race, and 
wholly Gem1les. 
The Coaſtof The Coaſtof ABEX hath for its principal places, Aquico, of old Mag- 
—— num Littus, Maczuma Ile, Macaria Inſula, and Suaquem Piolomais Fera- 
and | rum, The Turk hath a Baſſa at Suaquem, and ſome ſay another at Maczuma 
or Aquico. Suaquem is in the midſt of the Coaſt of Africa, which lies on the 
Red Sea or Arabian Gulpi, diſtant from Sues in Egypt, which ends this Gulph, 
250 and odd Leagues; and from Babel-Mangdei, which begins it, 260, or 
little more : So the Authority of this Baſſa extends almoſt quite over this Sea. 
The Iſle of Mac zuma hath good Paſtures, feeds much Cattle : Aguico is al- 
moſt oppoſite to Maczuma, and both have commodious Havens. Its other 
chief places are, Canfila, Daffila, Emacen, Barba, £ ama, Corberia, and Carna. 
About this Coaſt of Abex are ſeveral other Iſles, as Bahia de Cabras, Suaquem, 
Mire, Meger, Ballaccia, Maczua, Si.Peitre, with ſeveral others not worth 
the naming. 
All this Coaſt of Abex hath been under the Government of Bernagaſſo in 
Albyſſmn, and belonged not to the Turk till within this hundred years. A Coun- 
try.dry, untilled , but of ſome Trade : the People fierce, retaining much of 
their ancient Barbariſm. They Fiſh Coral near the Iſle of Swaquem and A- 
quico ; they frequently paſs from Swaquem to Z iden, in Arabia, which ſerves 
tor a Port to Mecca, and is about 100 Leagues over. This is the Trajzet 
which the Arab of Nubia deſcribes between Adhab and Grodda, which an- 


ſwer to Suaqgnem and Z iden. 
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HE Empire of the ABTSSINS, Heylin makes to be the 
Dominions or Empire of Prefter John, and ſaith, That he is of 
ſuch great force, that he is able to bring into the Field. upon a 
ſudden occaſion, a Million of Fighting Men ; and of his h 
and Riches many ſpeak wonders , ſome ſaying he is able to pur- 

chaſe half of all the World, if xt wete to be fold : Others make it not fo great, 


bur ſay, thet beſides: his neceſſary expences in the management of State Af- 


fairs; the payment of his Army , the pomp in his Court, &c. he lays up» 
yearly in hus Treaſury Three Millions of Crowns. But without doubt hus Re- 
venye and Force is great; for it is ſaid, That he himſelf proffered the Ports- 
als a Million of Money, and another ot Men, if they would employ them iwa/ 
ar againſt the Infide/s. | 


© The Government of this Emperour is abſolutely Tyrannical, the People 


being uſed more like Slaves than SubjeRs, treating them as he pleaſes , as well 
to their lives as Eſtates ; giving” Honours to whom he pleaſes, which, upon, 
any flight occaſion he taketh away*#gain. He" is held in ſuch great! revegence 
among all his SubjeRs, is well Rich as Poor, that at his name they bow. their 


off Hades, and touch the ground with one of their fogers; and reyerence: bis 
ihon-as t 


hey. paſ+by u,though he is not in it. to keep-up this Reve- 


' Fence, which he holds due-to bim , he ſeldom ſhews hbinifelf ro his Subjects, 


andrhen not without his Crown on his head, a Sitver Crucifix in his hand , 
and)his Face covered with a Veil of Tafety , which according as be is 
pleaſed to grace the perſon he talketh with, he lifterh/ up and purreth down, 


"The Title of this Great and Mighty Etmperour, I ſhall borrow from Heylin, 
whothus hath it : N. N. Supream of his Kingdoms, and the belovedof God ; 
the Pillar of Faith; (p1 rom the Stock F Judab ; the Son of David, the 

lomon, the Son of the Colomn of Sion , the Son of the Seed of Jacob, 
rhe Son of the Hand of Mary, the Son of Nahu, after the Fleſp ; the Son of 


. St.Petex-and Panl,. after the Spi0: of *þe Bightrr and Lower 
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where the Fountains of Nile, Amara, Banguamedron, Ambea, Vagucum, Ti- 

remean,; Sabaim, ihe Birth-place of the _—_ of Sheba ; Bernagaſſum ; and 

ord of all the Regions unto the confines of Egyprt. 

They profeſs the Chr:/tian Religion, which was firſt made known unto them Their Religi- 
by the Eunugh of Queen (axdace, who was baptized by Philip the Evange. *: 
hift, and more generally received by the Preaching of St, Matthew the A- 

ſtle. Since which they have much ſwerved from the purity of the true 

Religion, by their many corrupt Opinions which are crept in amongſt them ; 
as they uſe Circumciſiof both to their Males and Females, when they are Chil- 
dren ; and they Baptize their Males 4o days, and their Females $o days after 
Circumciſion : That Infants dying unbaptized, are ſantified by the Womb, 
by vertue of the Euchariſt which the Mother receives alter her Conception : 
They adminiſter the Euchariſt to Infants, preſently alter they are Baptized. 
They Baptize themſelves in Ponds and Lakes every Epiphany-day, as ſup- 
poling that to be the day that John Baptized Chriſt in Jordan, They hold, 
that the reaſonable Soul of Man is derived from their F:r/f Parents by Semi- 
nal Propagation. They acknowledge but one Nature, and one Will in Cr:ff. 
After the receiving of the Sacrament, they hold it untitring to Spit until Sun-ſer, 
Thoſe Beaſts which in the O/d Law are held unclean, are fo eſteemed with 
them. They keep their Sabbath-day on Saturdays : they allow their Prieſts 
no yearly means or flipends, neither do they ſuffer them to beg ; bur they are 
forced to get their livelyhoods by the ſwearof their brows, and labour of 
theirhands. They accept only of the three firſt General Councils, They 
have moreover a Book, which is writ in cight Volumes (and as they fay) by 
the Apoſtles aſſembled at Jeruſalem for that purpoſe, the Contents thereof 
they moſt ſtrictly keep. 

We have divided TH I OPIA into the Higher and Lower ; eſteemed 
the Higher, that which is towards the North and the Eaſt; the Lower, that 
which 15s towards the South and Weſt, We have fuccintly difcourſed of the 
Parrs of the Higher, proceed we now tothe Lower. 

This Lower AT HIOP IA extends it ſelf from the River of the Cama- Lowere4this 
rones,: wiſere the-bortom of the Gulph of St.7howgs is, and ſo turning abour ?s, i excent 
the Capes of Negro, Bona Eſperanza, and Des Carientes, into the River of : 
Caama ; which bounds it from Zangwebar, part of the Higher Arhiopia, as 
the other dorh from the Kingdom' of . Benim, part of Gurny, which is in Libya 
Interior, We have likewiſe ſubdivided this Lower A:th:0p14 into three parts, ts divifios 
viz. into'Congo, Monomotapa, and the Country of the Cafres. We may yet 4 parts 
ſabdivide:rheſe three Parts, each into two others, which will make fix. The 
faſtſhall be what is between Gwiry and Congo; the ſecond, Monomotapa and. 
Moxdo-Emagi'; and the laſt, the Landof Cafres on this fide, and Weſtward ; 
and the Land of Cafres beyond, and Eaſtward' of the Cape of Good Hope. 
BetweenGuiny and CO of Conga there are divers Kingdoms, and divers 
People: The Amboſfins and Camarones are on the Sea ; then the Kingdoms of 
the s, the mg of Angra, the three Kingdoms of Cacombo, Gabom, 
and Pongo.; of which this laſt is moſt'powerfut. Artong theſe Eſtates are the 
Capes of Lopo Gonſalves; up inthe Land are the Kingdoms of Z;afra, Me- 
dra, Dauma, Sc. % : 

The Land of AMBOSINS and CAMARONES, are near the Ri- 
ver of Camarones; a Country very fertil. -Fhe Lands of Capones and Angra 
are pleaſanr, becauſe of the many freſh Streams which water rhem. The firlt 
are poor, the Capones are malicious, thoſe of Angra addicted to Arms. The | 
Eftaces or. Kingdoms which are about the Cape of Gonſalves, have their Peo- tt People, 
pads mar - the fame Religion ( who are Idolaters,) and the ſame 
aonets; 'and their Kings and Lords are in peace, and in good intelligence 
with ons another + Thoſe neareſt the Sea are the moſt courteous and civil, by 
reaſon of the confluence' of Strangers ; and when they trade with thoſe of 
Europe, they white their Faces ' with Chalk ; their beautiful Garments are 
made of Ms, tiffued with the Rind of certain Trees, and. properly accom- 
modated, Thoſe of Biafra more advanced in Land , are very nn 
addicting 
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addicting themſelves to Witchcrafts, and ſometimes ſacrificing their Childret 
to Devils. Thoſe of Medra, Dauma, and ſome others further off, are almoſt 
quite unknown, and poſſibly not worth regard. The Portugals traded here 
alone a long time, and poſſeſſed ſeveral Parts on this Coaſt : within few years 
the Hollanders have taken divers places from them, ſome of which they have 


ſince retaken. 


The Kingdom of CONGO. 


Eyond the Equinoftal- Line and unto Cape Negro, lies the Kingdom of 
CON GO, under the name of which we comprehend many others, 


which have been Subjes, Triburtaries, or Allies to the King of Congo ; as are 


the Kingdoms of Loanga and the Anziquaines ; to the North ; of Cacongo, 
and the People Gallas or Graquas, to the Eaſt ; of Angola, Malemba, Maras 


man, and others, to the South. 


The Kingdom of LOA NGA hath its principal City of the fame name 


others ſay, Banza Loango, or ſimply Banza; it is ſeated on the Sea , as is 


Quilongo , Quanvi , and Majumba. It comprehends fix Provinces, and is 
throughout indifferent fertil in Grains ; "affords excellent Fruits , Wine of 
Palms ; breeds many Cattle, and all things neceſlary for life is found here; it 
is well ſtored with Elephants, having more than any other Country in theſe 
parts; they have quantity of Tvery, but have neither Go/d nor Si/ver. The 
Country is very hot, by rcaſon of its lying under the Line ; but indifferent 
healthful and well peopled, Their King once ſubjet, writes himſelf now 
but Aly to the King of Gongo, and is called Mani-Loango, and the Governours 
of the ſix Provinces , likewiſe Mani, that is, Lord of ſuch or ſuch a Province. 
Their Subjeds are all Pramas, who by Religion are Heathenr. 

The Kingdom of CONGO may be ſaid to be the faireſt of the Lower 
FEthiopia, though thoſe of the Monomorapa, and Mono- Emugi , have more 
extent, yet hath he alwaies been eſteemed the moſt Polite ; hath had all his 
neighbours SubjeAs, and the moſt part yet his Allies. It may have in | 
200 Leagues, and about 120 on the Coaſt, It is ſubdivided into fix {great rO- 
vinces,to wit, Bamba, Songo, Sunda, Pango,Batta,and Pemba : which together 
hath 3o or 40000 little Towns. 

Songo, Sunda and Pangolies upon, and mounting from the Sea up the River 
Zaire. Bamba, Pemba and Battaare towards the River of Coanza,and the 
Lake of Aquilonda; theſe three laſt making the moſt Southern parts, the 
three other the moſt Northern of the Kingdom : and all take their names from 
the principal places where the Governours of the Provinces reſide, 

he Country of BAM BA is well ſtored with Beaſts and Birds, both 
tame and wild ; well watered with Rivers, hath Mines of $;/ver, and- its 
People exceeding ſtrong. Its chief places are, ZBamba, on the River Loze; 
Motole, on the River Dorati ; Bengo, alſo Pavo, Lengo, and Muſſulo, on the 
Sea. 

SO NGO lies on both ſides the River Zaire, which ſends forth many tur- 
bulent Streams, and hath ſo many Iſlands that one parr of it hath very little to 
do with the other ; its chief places are Soho, nigh to Cape de Pedro, and on 
a branch of the Zaire; alſo Bommo, Matinga, Cabinde, Malemba, and Caſ- 
cats, which three laſt are on the Sea. | 

STUNDA is indifferent fertil, hath ſeveral rich Mines of Metals , a 
the reſt the Inhabitants ſet the greateſt eſteem upon Iron, by reaſon that of 
it they make their Materials for War ; it is parted by the Zaire, This Coun- 
try furniſhes forreign Merchants with ſeveral rich Furs, as Sables, Martrons, 
tSc. Its ſeveral chief places are, Sunda, Betequa. Iri, and Quincaſſs. 

PANGO is but barren, its Inhabitants barbarous, but ſtrong in Arms : 
Irs chief places are Pango, Cundi-Funquenes, and Angote ; and this Country 1s 
watered with the River Zaire, 

BATTA 
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BATTA is alſo bf a barren Soil, and its People alſo barbarous , but indiffe- 3s. 
rent well skill'd in Arms; and rhar being forced ta it rather to defend them 
ſelves, than to offead others, Its chicf places are Butta, Agi/[ymba; and 
Gongas. 3 | | 

FEM BA isheld to be the richeſt and pleaſanteſt Province of all Congo, Pini<. 
being very fertil in Grazns, Fruits fc, hath good Water; the Airis healthtul ; 
the Inhabitants, ſince the Porrugals ſat footing'there, are become very:civu, 
imitating them both in Behaviour and Apparel, Its chief City called Ban.  _ 
2a, that is, the Court, and which the Portugals call Sr, Salvador, is the rxeſi- -—_ ple: 
dence of 'the King; feated on an eminence, which diſcovers the Country oa all 
ſides. This ſcituation together with its being in the middle of the Eſtate; 
gives it a great advantage ; ſome eſteemit to/have 10009 Inhabitants; others 
100000 : poſſibly thoſe underſtand 10000 Families, - and thoſe 100000 Souls ; 
for the King being powertul, and his Court always great; there cannot but be 
multitudes; The Iſle and City of Loanda, on the Coaſt of Bamba, were not 
long fince in the hands of the vw ; now the Eaft India Company of the 
Cmited Provinces have ſeized it. Its other. chief! places are S:mba, Pemba, 
on the River Danda, Lemba and Tindg. | | * 41201 

The moſt famous Rivers of this Kingdom are the Z ire, the Lelunda; the The chief ris 
Danda, and the Coanza ; the three lait deſcerid'from the Lake of Agdilou#a ; "159k cones, 
the Z are from the Lake of Zaire, from whence deſcends likewiſe the .Nzle; _—_ 
the Zaire hath goo Leagues courſe, is very rapid, by reaſon of the many Ca- 
taraQs or great falls which it batly from the Mountains ; at its entrance into 
the Eſtates of Comgo'it enlarges it ſelf much, embraces quantity of Iſlands, and 
at its Mouth hath'ho-leſs than 8 or 10:Leagues breadth , yet preſles its Waters 

' 15 of 20 Leagues farther intotheSea, and that with ſo great a violence, that 
its Waters retain their: natural ſweetneſs, without being corrupted or inter- 
mingled with the Salt-waters of the $ca. The Rivers Danda and Coanza 
are Navigable, and receive great Ships, * The Ifle of Loand} is near the Mouth 

ef the laſt : It is obſerved, that when the Sea is high the Springs of Running« 
water are freſh, and when the Sea falls rhey become falr. ' . 

The a are — {weet and eaſe, able and ſtrong, but dull tt Pebple; 
and idle :- they will not take the pains to tame Beaſts for ſervice, nor toem- 
ploy their fine Stones in Buildings, nor make their Birds of _ tar Hawking z 
yet make they curious Cloths, Velvets, Damacks, Brocats,$c. They have 
oo harmony in their Inſtruments-of Muſick, but a confuſed mixture of many 
cords or ſtrings and many Voices content them ;' their Money is of grey (bells, 
taken on the Coaſt of the Province of Bamba, and theſe Shells (eſpecially the 
Females) are much eſteemed, even in other Kingdoms, and almoſt through all 
FEthiopra, Fheir Grains, Fruits, Waters, Fowl, Sea and River Fiſh are ex- tt Fertility. 
cellent. They have ſtore of hants, Mines of Sitver, Tron, Chryflal, 
Marble, Jaſpar, Porphyre, &c. They know not their Hiſtories but by the 
Reigns of their Kings,and without ſpecifying the time, for they have no Letters, 
much leſs Learning ; and hereupon ſome would make us believe, that Emanuet 
of Portugal having ſear a famous Ambaſſador jnto Conge with many Preſents, 
among others three fair Books excellently bound, and Which contained the 
Cannons, the Laws Imperial, the Ordinances, Grvil Right, the Infortiate, 
the Rubricks,fSc. and with theſe Books, many ors of Law to teach the 
knowledge of them ; and when the King of Congo did underſtand the ſubject 
that thels fair Books contained , and knew the profefſion of the Doctors, he 
was ſo ſurprized that he remained ſometime filent ; but in rhe end he cauſed 
theſe Books to be burned, ſaying, That he feared they would overthrow the 
wery foundation of his Eflate ; and that he contented himſelf to judge ac- 

__ to reaſon, and need no other Interpretev than Common ſenſe ; but withal 
roteſling, that he would remain a good and intire Friend to Emanuel King of 
Dortuga : and fo ſent back his Doors. The Author.of the Effay of the 
Wondgrs of Nature applies this ſtory to the King of the Abyſſens : It is much 

at one; let us return to Congo. 
Eee They 
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" The Lower AETHIOPIA. 


They ſay, that the Province of Bamba can furniſh at a need 4:0000 ſirong 
and Warlike men ; the other Provinces are no leſs, nor poſſibly worſe peopled 
than this, but leſs addicted to Arms. This being eſteemed the Bulwark ot the 
Kingdom, affeted to the ſervice of their Prince, and ſo ſtrong, that at one 
blow of a Sword they can ſtrike off an Oxes.bead, or cut a Slave in two, Their 
Elephants are fo great, that ſome of their Teeth are found to weigh 200 /. 
and they make ſuch eſteem of their Tails whea rhey arc old, that ſometimes 
they*exchange three Slaves for one Tail. nr make of them divers Orna- 
ments and Cords for their Inſtruments of Muſick. - The Kingdom falls only to 
the Males, and in default of Legitimates to Baſtards : to thun all proceſs, all 
Riches belong to the King, who diſpoſes of them to whom he pleaſes, keeping 
to himſelf a certain Revenue. : Chriſtianity barh been introduced about i 50 
years ago, but not without much difficulty in its beginning, 

Eaſt of Congo, and South of Anziquarnes, is the Eſtate of CACONGO ; 
and South of Catongo are the Graques or Jaggas, which the Abyſſins call Gal- 
Jas; and others Imbagolas, Theſe People are Vagabonds, Cruel, Men-eaters, 
like.to the Anziquarnes and Moceveres, living 'only on what they ſteal from 
their --» pp The great Jagge diſpoſes abſolutely,both of their Idolarry 
and their War. | 

The Kingdom of ANGO LA, once Abonda , is between Congo onthe 
North, Mataman on the South, Malemba on the Eaſt, and the Sea on the Welt. 
This Kingdom hath 100 Leagues of Coaſt, to wit, from the 10th unto the 4/5 

ree ot Meridional Latitude ; and that which continues 'unto Cape Negro, 
and belongs to divers Lords, tributary to it. The principal City of the Coun- 
try is Engaze, and likewiſe Dongo, which. Modern Authors place at the meet- 
ing of many Rivers: Itis 75 or 80 Leagues from the Sea., The Mountains of 
Cambamba, rich in Mines of S$:4ver, are in this Country, which the Portugals 
cauſe to be laboured. Its other chief places are Maſſirgan, on the River Co- 
anza ; Benguela, ſeated on the Sea,on the Bay of Thora ; and Quicongo,a Sea- 
Port Town. | 

Through the whole Country there is a gn traffick for Slaves, 20 or 25000 
yearly being tranſported from the Port of Loanda, There are ſuck multitudes 
in this Kingdom , that the Grand Soba (as they ſay) can in a moment raiſe 
r00000 Mea ; and that in Anno 1584,he raiſed 1200000,In Anno 1585,600000. 
Yet theſe laſt were put to flight by zoo Porrugals at the head of 10000 /- 
thiopians. The by 150 Portugals at the head of 8 or 10000 Congolans, 
which may make us judge of the goodneſs of their Militia, 

The Kingdom is divided into Provinces or Mirindes, which have each their 
Sobas, which a 100 years ago, or little more, were only Governours for the 
Kings of Congo, now ſubject all tothe Great Soba of . Augola, who makes onl y 
ſome Preſent to the King of Congo. Its People uſe the ſame Tongue, Mony, and 
Arms, with thoſe of Congo, 


' The Empire of the MONO-MOTAPA. 


HE MONO-MOTAPA, that is, the Emperour, King, or Sovereign 
of Motapa, is (according to Vincent Blanc) called by his People Tabs 


tent, ftare, and 947, and poſleſſes an Empire ſo great, that it is made of 1000 Leagues circuit : 
—_ of ther It is ſaid by him, that this Prince deports himſelf with gravity, and that there 


15 no acceſs to his perſon but with very great ſubmiſſions : That he is always 
adorned with Chains and Precious Stones, like to a Woman, or rather like a 
Spouſe : Is pleaſed to receive Preſents, but gives little ; keeps a great Sera- 
glio of Women, which it is forbid to approach; and one part of his Guard 
(according to ſome). is likewiſe compoſed of Women, who are aQive at their 
Arms, and couragious, He calls his principal City Madrogan (which.is the 
Mono- Motapa of others) where his Royal Palace is, which is magnificent and 
great, flanked with Towers without, with four principal Gates ; within hung 

with 


The Lower (££THIOPIA. 


with Tapeſtries of | Cation mixed with Gold: and adorned with many rich and 
ſtately Movecables. | This Prince is always clothed after the manner of -1:js Pre« His Habir,$e., 
deepilors, nor may he change any thing, except the Ornam: nts of his Neck 

and Buskins. He wears no Forrein Stuffs for tear of 'Puy/on and Witcher ift ;; 
his Drink is Wine or- aim diltilled with Manna, Amber , and Mush, He 
ſpends much 1n Odowrs and Ferfumes, making them be mixed in thoſe L ghts 


which are carried before tim, and which ſerves where he is, 


His Court hath 


a great miny Officers, whici ſerve with ord: r and filence ;- beſides which,they 


are thronged with People. 


His Officers are ealily known, becauſe they carry 


the Talmaſſara on their Shoulder, more or leſs enriched, according to their con» 
dition or degree of place ; but all in tie ſame faſhion with the Kings. The 


Inhabitants are all black, of a mean ſtature, active, and ſuch good Foot-men, 


that they are ſaid to out-run Horſes : They are couragious, addicted to Arms, 


as alſo to Trade. 


for which their A 
but the better forr 


The Commonalty cover themſelves but below tie Waiſt, 


arel is made:of St;ns of Beaſts, (Cotton, Cloth, or the like ; 
ve Cloths and Stuffs, which are brought them from the 


Indies: The Maids cover nothing of "their Body till they are married. Tacir 
Houſes are of Wood, or Earth whited, faſhioned like a C/och, or rather like a 
Bell. Thoſe of the greateſt Lords are the higheſt. They have as many Wives 
as they pleaſe ; but the who is the firſt eſpouſed is always the chief , and her 


Children alone inherit the Fathers Goods and Eſtate. 


The Women are here 


uſed very reſpetfully, none offering ſo much as to take the Wall of them. 
The Maids are here not thought fit tobe married, till their Menfirua or Natu- 
ral Purgations ſhews their ability for Conception , which makes them ſolem- 
nize with a great Feaſt their firſt Flux. They have no Priſon in all the Coun- 


try, but all Aﬀairs are determined and ended on the 


place, ſo ſoon as they arg 


convicted of the fact or crime ; but above all Offenders, thoſe for Theft, Adul- 
tery, and Witchcraft, are the moſt ſeverely treated, And this ſudden execy- 
tion of Criminals, makes the King to be reverenced by his Subjzes. Chriſti a- 
ily tound here ſome difficulties at the beginning ; at preſent it is eſtabliſhed 
by the conſent of the King, who hath likewiſe permitted the Portugals to 
work the Mines of Gold and Silver, which inthis Country are in great quan- 
tity, and ſo rich , that there are ſome who call this Prince, The Emperour of 
the Mines, but likewiſe the Rivers have Gold in their Sand : 
ole of Dos Infantos, of the Holy Ghoft, and of Cuama , to- 


Gold, Not onl 
among which, t 


wards.their Springs, which are towards the La 


h 


Zachaf ; but tho: of the 


Country care tor.ng more of it,, than is neceſſary to truck for what they have 


necdof, 


The Woods have great ſtore of Elephants, which yields them Ivory ;. as alſo 
other Beaſts. Hath-rich Paſtures, which are well furniſhed with Gartle , hath 


b 


Grains, Fruits, Fowl, is well watered with many Rivers, in which are abun- 


dance of F:f.The Arr is tem 


te,except that theirWinrer is colder than may 


be expected in that Climate, by reaſon of the Mountains which encloſe it on all 
ſides, and croſs. the Country: And their Winrer\is in the ſame time when we 

have our Suetmer, to wit, when.the Sus is about the Tropret of Cancer, 

 . The Mono-Matapais ſaid tobe one of the.moſt powerful Princes of Africe, 
if. we conſider the greatneſs of - his Eſtate, his.Riches, and the great numbetr ot 
Pringes which hold of him, pr:gre-under his[Dominion. , They yearly receive 


the Eire. which the Mono-Mo 


ſends thern jor. upon -refuſal are acconnted 


Rebels. .. Bur alltheſe en agah beaten addicted-ro. Arms,:;are un- 


expertiin-them ; ſathart their 
by the Exropeans. Th 
: daters and Sorcexers. 


: 147, 


Number woufd do-them little good, it aflaulred 
ey believe ogly in ane (od, and puniſh with death 1g- ., 
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_ Aut a 'word”or; two of the.\chief-places: of: this Empire, and-firftof. che The chief pla- 
Ki , or Province of BU TE/ dy whoſe: chief places are gy Buiba, Carmts. 


"6 ita; Let, ſeated-on the Lake; Zachaf ; :Dobdel, Calhw es; T:4//orahd 


. Zimbra, both under the Tropyehi of Captrrorny Baf as, 'Uniiicuiy frmers, 
; Maitaga/h, Boro, Amara, Giera, and : 


fore account, and ſeated 0n-Rivers,. + 
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The Empire 
of the Mono- 
Enugi. 


The Land of 


Cafreria de» 
(cribed, 


The Iſles of AFRICA. 


The chief places in MO NO-MO TAPA, particularly ſo called, are Mono: 
Motapa, the chief of the Empire; Zuggs, Fouros, and: Moſata. The chief 
in ZE FA LA bears the ſame name, ſeated in an 1/7hmus fo called. The chief 
in OVITEVA is Cuama, ſeated on the River ſo named. About the Shoar of 
Zefala are ſeveral Iſles, among which three bear the name of 7/CI1Q TE 
PARVHK; three of VCIQUE MATJORES; and twoof SPICHELL A; 
and farther,a Sea ; and towards the Iſle of Madagaſcar is the Iſle of BAIXOS 
DE INDIA. The chief place of SEDANDA is fo called : And the chief 
placesof CHICANGA are, Zimbaos and Buxro. And theſe are the Parts com- 
prehended under the Empire of the Mono-Motapa. 

The Mono- Emugt, that is, Lord of Emugi, hath his Empire or Eſtates be- 
tween the Abyſſins, the Cafres, the Mono-Motapa, and the Z anguebar; fo 
that it is about the Mountains of the Moon. The G:iaques or Zagges, 'which- 
joyn to Congo, are likewiſe eſteemed ſubject to this Empire : He hath often War 
with the Mono-Motapa, of which he ſeems once to have been a parrt,is in-peace 
with the King of Z anguebar, that he may bave commerce to the Sea, for he 
hath much Gol/d,Sitver, Ivory, and the ſame Commodities as Mono- Motapa ; 
but its People are more barbarous and brutiſh. The chief places in the Mono- 
Emnugi are, Agag, Aft agoa, Leuma,Camuy,Beif, Bagametro; and Zembre, feat- 
ed on the bottom of the Lake Zazre. 


CAFRERIA, orthe Landof CAFRES. 


AFRERTIA, or the Lind of CAFRES, makes the moſt Southern 
Coaſt of all Xth/opie, winding like a Semicircle about the Cape of Good 
Hope;ſome begin it from Cape Negro,and continue it unto the River of Cuama : 
this ſeparating it from Z anguebar, and the other from Congo, or what we have 
eſteemed with Congo. Others begin it and end it with the Tropich of Capri- 
corn, as well on this fide as beyond the Cape of Good Hope. ' 1 eſteem under 
the name of Cafres all the Coaſts which environ the Mono-Motapa, both to- 
wards the Weſt, South, and Eaſt : ſo that we may call theſe Cafres,Occidental, 
Meridional, and Oriental. This diſtinAtion being taken in regard of rhe na- 
tural ſcituation in which theſe People are from the Mono-Motapa; or we may 
chuſe rather to conſider them in Occ:dental or Oriental , as we have alread 
done ; the Cape of Good Hope then So the one from the other, It hat 
formerly been believed, that theſe People had neither Kings, Law, nor Faith, 
and therefore were called Cafres, that 1s, without Lats. ' But it hath ſince been 
known, that they have divers K:nes and Lords; as thoſe of Mataman, where 
there are divers Metals,Chryſtal,&Sc. And of Melemba,among the Occidentals ; 
thoſe of Chicanga, Sedanda, ) and Zefala, amo He Orientals ; and 
others we know not; towards the South and Cape of Good Hope. 
On the Coaſt of Cafres are theſe places and/Ifles, viz. Sy. Nicaſoi,Piſcariur, 
the Port of Caraſcals, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Martins Bay, and the Cape 
of $1.Lucia. Alſotheſe Iſles,'4 bearing the name of Sr:Lurta, 2 of Sr.Chriſto- 
phers, 5 of Cyucis, and 3 of Ar:ide, Many of which, as likewiſe the Capes; are 
well known by Sea-men, eſpecially the Cape: of Good Hope. © All theſe Coaſts 
of Cafreria are bounded within Land by a Chain of tains, formed by the 
Mountains of the Moon, and which incloſe Mono- Morapa. That part of theſe 


- Mountains which advance towards the Cape of Good Hope, are called'by:the 


. |Baſt-Indies' tothe Great Seay opp Nr 


Portugals, Picos Fragos, that is,- Watry Points or Rocks. This Cape's the 
moſt remarkable piece in Cafreria; the moſt Southern point bf Africa, and of 


- *oar Continent ; .and the moſt fumousPromontty of the whole World.: Vaſco 


de. Gama knew it in 1498; andafter hav cd it? fond the way-by the 
| ce the” Pbfd#als boaſt to have 
been'the firſt that had the knowledge of this Cape. © But we have made appear 


- inthe general diſcourſe of Afvj24z that the\ Ancients ' hiive- both known and 


«4 
7 


ſpoke of it. Near the Cape of Good Hopey and farther towards the South , is 
4 > 9 2 the 


T he Iſles of A F'R ICA. 


the Cape of Needles, which ſhould be more famous, ſince it is mote Southern- 
ly than the other by 12 or 15 Leagues: But the name, Cape of Good Hope, is 
given to all that Head of Land which is the moſt Southern of Africa. 


The Ar of this Country is ſometimes temperate, and ſometimes cold, by The Air, Fers 
unry, mo- 
- T diries,&c. of 

deſcends quantity of cold Waters, The Vallies and Lower Countries pleaſant the Country. 


reaſon-of the Mountains which are covered with Snow and Ice, from whence 


and fertil ; hath ſtore of Woods and Foreſts, in which are abundance of Beaſts 
and Fowls, as Deer, Antilopes, Baboons, Foxes, Hares, &c, Allo Oftriches, 
Herons, Pelicans, Pheaſants, Partridges, Geeſe, Ducks, c. They are well 
ſupplied with good Water, feed much Cattle, which they truck with Strangers 
for Knives, Se: 2z2ars, Spoons,and divers Toys ; they have likewiſe much F:/b 
in their Rivers. | | 

The lahabitants areBlack, have thick Lips,flat Noſes,long Ears;and in a word 


they are Man-eaters;their chief ornaments in their Apparel are,Chains of Ion, 
Braſs, Beads, Bells,or the like; and cutting and flaſhing their Skins in ſeveral 
ſhapes. Clothing they have none, only in the Cold ſeaſon they wrap them- 
ſelves about with Skins of Beaſts, Towns _ have none, or very few, for 
the moſt part living in the Woods and Foreſts, like brute Beaſts. Butthe Cafres 
on the Eaſt are much more civil than the others ; moſt of them have made 
a part, and are yet ſubjet to the Mono-Motapa, who about 50 years ago 
divided his Eſtate into four parts, giving to his eldeſt Son what is within Land, 
and by much the greateſt part; and to his three younger Sons, Zuriteva, Se- 
danda, and Chicanga, towards the Sea-Coaſt, for their Portions, Cefala or Ze- 
fala ſeems to make its piece apart, whoſe King pays Tribute both to the Mono- 
Motapa and the Portugals ; and theſe have divers Fortreſſes on the Coaſt, 
Sena,Tete,Cuama, Sc. 

Zefala is ſo abundant in Gold and Elephants, that ſome take it for the O- 
phir whither Solomon ſent his Fleet every three years: And they give for a 
reaſon, that the Gold, Ivory, Apes, &c; which that Fleet brought,are here found 
in abundance ; That this Fleet partifig from the Red Sea, there is no likely- 
hood it ſhould go to Pers, which ſome take for this Ophty ; beſides, that there 
is there neither Ivory nor Apes ; but that it was rather to ſome part of A/iaor 
Africa. They add, that there remains not far from Zefala ſome footſteps of 
ancient Buildings and Inſcriptions, left there by Strangers long time ago : Nay 
likewiſe, that there is ſome Notes and Books how Solomon ſent thither his 
Fleet. Moreover, the Septuagint tranſlate Sophira inſtead of Ophir, and the 
name of SJophira is not overmuch different from Sopholo. However it be,there 
is here ſtore of Gold both in the Mountains and Rivers, and often very clean 
and pure, as well in Powder as Sand; and. this Gold is eſteemed the beſt and 
fineſt in Africa, ours feeming but Braſiin compariſon of it. 

The Country is healthful and pleaſant, ſeated only on the Coaſt, the Mono- 
Motapa'confining it within Land : A,part of its now Inhabitants are; not-the 
Natives, but deſcended from that Coaſt which belonged to the- Mono-Mot apa. 
The Natives (as I faid before) are Black, and Ido/laters or Cafres, the others 
very ſwarthy, and for the moſt part Mahometans. They have a great Trade on 
this Coaſt for their Gold, twoor three Millions being yearly brought hence, 
and that for Toys and things of avery ſmall value, which are carried them 
from divers parts of Afis and Europe, and ſome parts of Africa. 


"or a ++ 


| The People 
very ill-ſhapen. They are more barbarous and bruriſh than the reſt of Africa, —o_ 
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THE 


EB 
MADAGASCAR, 
St. LAURENCE. 


HE Ile of MADAGASCAR, or $. LAURENCE, is Iſle of Made. | 
much greater than any about Afr:ca, if not the greateſt of both £4; mia 
Continents. Ir ſtretches it ſelf from a little on this fide the 1215 breadth. 
unto 2 little beyond the 26th degree of Meridional Latitude, 

| which are more than 14 degrees of Latitude ; but ſloping from 

North North-Weſt to South South-Eaſt, it is from Cape Sr. Sebaſtian to that of 

St.Romain about 400 Leagues long. Its breadth ought to be conſidered at 

twice;in that part neareſt the Equator it is 60 or 75 Leagues broad ; in that part 

towards the South the leaſt breadth paſles 120, and ſtretches ſometimes to 

150 es. 

Our laſt Relations ſay, That it hath Mines of Gold, S:/ver, Copper, Trot, Its Commodi- 

Rocks of Chyyſtal, and excellent white Marble ; that there are found Emralds, IIENID 

Saphirs,&c. __ ſorts of Gums and Rozins, eſpecially great ſtore of that 


Gum which the iſts call Dragons Blood, which they extract out of the 

Flowers of a certain Tree which grows there, They have alſo Ta/que,Cotton, 

Indico, Sugar Canes, Saunders, Ivory, Honey, Wax, Hides. Their Ground 

yields Salt, Sait-Peter, and in moſt places Grains ; and upon their Sea Coaſts 

is found abundance of Ambergreeſe. And tor theſe, and ſeveral other Commo- 

dities that are here found, are brought them in exchange , Corals, Pater- 

Noſfters Chains, Beads, Bracelets Glaſs-Pendants, and divers Toys,&c. 

| Its Inhabitants are for the moſt part Black or very Tawny, and ſome White, Jt People and 
which in all appearance came from Afia: They are of a good Starure, and well *xrabod. | 

ſhaped, are very tratable and courteous to Strangers, and more eſpecially ro 

the French, than any other Ewropeans ; are addicted to idleneſs, and not carin 

to cultivate the Earth ; their Clothing is only a piece of Corton-clothof ſev er 

colours, whieh they faſten about their Middles,and hangs down to their knees ; 

and on their Heads, a Cap made of the Baſs of a Tree ; befides which, they a- | 

dorn themſelves about their Neck, Arms, Legs, &c. with thoſe Toys aforefaid; " 

Their Feeding is exceeding groſs; their Houſes are no better than Hog-ſties, | 

or little Hurts made of Bra of Trees, except thoſe of their Princes which 

are made of Wood ; but of no large ſize, nor over handſom : They lie upon 

Mats; and their Cloth which they wear about them in the day, ſerves for a 

Coverlid in the night. They are He atheni/b,and given to Adoration, (ſome ſay 

they adore the Devi/) uſing Sacrifices, which they doin the Woods, riot having 

Churches; they have no Czvil Formof Govetnmerit, but he that can make 

* the greateſt party, and hath the greateſt Family, is in moſt eſteem and com- 

mand,to which end they have as many Wives as they can keep,to increaſe their 

Progeny. They 
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the one and the other of divers coloyrs: They have S:nging-Birds not yield- 
ing to thoſe of the Cazarzes. , | 
Ants flie, and leave on the Buſhes where they light a white Gums they 
uſe inſtead of Glue. Their Colibri or Fly-Bird ſcarce weighing two Bees, 
ſo littleis it, feeding only on the Dew it tucks from Flowers,” ' They 
their Seas an infinite quantity of #:/b ; among others, States fo great, t 
are able to ſatisfie 300 perſons one meal. Their Date-Trees ſu 
with Drink, their Orchards with Frusts, their Cotton with whereo c 
Thred and Stuffs for Clothing, their Indico with a Blew colour, their ind 
refreſhes them ; their Rape or Balafier blacks their Terth, which by thom is 


_ 
they 
hem 


| eſteemed a great Beauty ; they gather Aloes from ſeveral Trees. + One of the 


principal riches of the Country is Zbony, both for its beauty, ſmoothneſs; -and 
black colour, and for the-flame and odour it yields in the fire: Its Sap infuſed 
= Water, heated and taken luke-warm, purges Flegm, and cures Vegerilt-qis 
empers. | gf! 21 93:62:40 
Among their Fruits they have Damſoys twice as big as ours ; Minobotant 
of many kinds, Anana's, Citrons, Orages, ps Grafts, Dies, 
Coco-Nuts,c. They gather Moaniguet, Ginger, and divers Roots, which 
eat inſtead of Bread, and which ſerves for divers other uſes ; 'they have quan« 
tiry of Rice, Millet, Beans, Peaſe, French-Beans, both red, whire, green; and 
all ſorts of Pulſe, The Senſitive Herb is found among the Tapates, whoſe 
Leaf touched, they all cloſe and ſhut up one within another., hanging towards 
the ground, and not raiſing wp nor opening themſclves again: tall-a good while 
after, and that by little and little, na. AIRES | 
The Iſles hath many good Roads and commodious Ports,.and every where 
are found good Water and Vitals ; but the Air is un to the Earo- 
eans, by reaſon of the great Heat which here ag it lying under the 
orrid Zone ; yet the French have eſtabliſhed a Cology Mes 1n one 
place, and ſometimes in another. The Bay of Anton-G:4, or of St: Anthony, 
15 the beſt in all the Iſland. On the ſame Coaſt, and farther towards che 5 
is Boamarage z more towards the South Angoada, and continuing Cacamboas, 
Manialoufe, Manajara; or the Port of Prunes, Matatane, Manapate ; or the 
Port of Gallions, Manatenga, Anamboul, | Romac , near the Pore St. Cuce and 
Antipere ; or Sant#a Clara near St, Romain. All theſe places or Ports 
are builded with Wood, covered with Leaves, and incloſtd with Palliſadoex, 
as throughout all the Iſle. Onthe other fide towards the Weſt, and direQtly 
oppolite to the Coaſt of Africa,are Vingagora, St. Andrew, the Bay of Pra- 
cel, $t Vincent, St.Fames ; the Port or Gulph of St. Auguitinr, the beſt next 
to Antongil , Tombaja, Wc. The middle of the Iſle riſes into Mountains 
covered with Wood, whete is Ebony, Saunders, Orange-Trees, Citron-Treer, 
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About Madagaſcar are a great many of Iſles,as that of SFANCTA MARY, Thelfſle of 

near the Bay of Anton-G11, about ten or twelve Leagues in circuit, is fair and $3174.99 
| fertile; affords ſtore of Proviſions, and Potters Earth, and their Jzas quantity ' 

of hales, which they catch by darting on them a certain ron fixed to the end 

of a Cord ; which when they have tired themſelves, they make to the ſhore ; 

and of theſe Whales they make Oy, with which, as alſo with their Provi/ſcons 

and Potters Earth, they drive a Trade. 

The Iſlesoft COMERES, are Five principal ones, as St. Chriſftophers, The ens | 
St. Eſprit, Loura, Comera, and Gaſidſa. The Inhabitants of this laſt are wh _ 
perfidious ; the others more civil, and under one King alone , who reſides ar 
Anſuvanny, where there is ſome Trade ; the moſt part are Mahometans; the 
Soil is pleaſant and fertile, becauſe of the Rivers which deſcend from the 
Mountains, and water their Fje/ds. They have all ſorts of Birds, they have 
no Iron ; they fetch from Madagaſcar, Rice, Millet, Amber-greece,and Slaves, 
which they tranſport into Arab:a, and the Red Sea; from whence they bring 
Stuffs, and Indian Habits, Amfium or Opium. 

In 1613. the Holanders touched on this Iſland, and received great refreſh- 
ment, Ir is obſerved, that for a Quire of common Paper , they had an Ox ; 
jor a common Looking-Glafs another ; for a Dozen of Little Bells which they 
faſtned to Hawks Legs another ; for a Bar of Tron, three Oxen, tc. 

The Iile MAT RICE or SANCTA APPOL LINA, between The Iſle of 
19 and 20 degrees, ſeems to have been inhabited before the Hollanders elta- Ty de 
bliſhed a Colony : It is about 15 Leagues in compaſs. Mande/ſfo ſaith, that this 
Iſland hath a good Haven, both deep and large enough for fifry Sail of great 
Ships to harbor ia, which makes it to be very pleaſant, having many Mountains 
which are well cloathed with Trees, and always green ; among which, ſome 
are ſo lofty, that they ſeem to overtop the Clouds. And its Valleys as pleaſant 
and green, and adorned with ſeveral ſorts of Trees , as well thoſe that bear 
Fruits, as Cocoes, Dates, Oranges, Citrons, (Sc. as thoſe which yieldnone; as 

reat quantity of excellent Ebony, and other Trees; ſome of whoſe wood is 
Fellow, others Red, others mixt ; and all with fair and lively colours. The 
Leaves of their Palm-treerare large enough to covera man; the Birds are % 
here ſo tame, that they ſuffer.themſelves to be taken with the hand,or killed 
with a ſtick. They have Tortosſes ſtrong enough to bear a man, but fourfoot- 
ed Beaſts they have none. 

Beſides theſe Iſles aforeſaid, there are ſeveral others which are ſeated about 
the Iſle of Madagaſcar,as Two bearing the name of Dergoſoares : Two by the 
name of Nunn Pereire : Three by the name of Deigo Rorix: Four by Santa 
Clara: Two by St. Romanus : Three by St. Julianus © Three by St, Jacobus: 

Nine by St. Vincent : Three by Sr. Chriſtophers : Three by Comora: And 
eight by the name of Bugs. | 

Alſo the Iſles of Boamarage, St. Anthony, St. Maria Radix, Maſcarenhe, 
Tohannis de Lisboa, Syrtium, and Moſambicha- Nova, with ſome others. 

Between the Iſle of Madagaſcar, and the main Land, about 70 Leagues from The Banks of 
the Iſle, 100 from Cefala, and 150 from Mozambique, are the Banks of India | — for 


infamous for Shipwracks, agd particularly for that of the Admiral Fernando Shipwracks. 
Mendoza in i586. The Banks and Rocks are of ſharpStones,and with divers 
points like to Coral, ſome black, others white, others green, but all horrible 
even to behold, 
There reſts a great number of Iſlands to the North and Eaſt, and between the 
North and Eaſt of nr. and among theſe Iſles many Banks and Rocks. 
We will omit « particular deſcription of them, as unneceflary, and only ſay, 
that the French have ofren deſigned to eſtabliſh a powerful Colony in the 
Countrey ; encouraged by its Commodities, and the great Commerce it is like 
to maintain. 
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The Iſles of CAPE VERDE. 


Ne hundred and fifty Leagues from Cape Verde, and towards the Weſt, 

are a body of Iſlands which extend themſelves trom 1 34, unto the 19 de+ 

gree of Latitude,and from x5 35,unto 157 or thereabout of Longstude. They are * 
calledin general the Iſles of Cape Verde , becauſe that Cape is the neareſt main 
Land tothem. Amongſt theſe Iſles there are 10 in ſome conlideration,though 
a part of them not inhabited ; they are ranged almoſt in ftormr of a Cyeſſaxt or 
Semi-Circle, of which, the convex part regards the Continent , and the two 
Points, the Ocean : That which makes the Point towards North and Weſt , is 
that of St. Antonio, which thoſe of St. Vincent, St. Nicholas, and Santta Ln- 
cia follow, advancing between Eaſt and South ; then thoſe of Sz/t, Bona Viſta, 
and Maya, deſcend trom North to South, and are the moſt Eaſterly of all : 
Thoſe of St. Jago, of Fuego, and Brava, the moſt Southern ; returning from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and advancing a little towards the South. So that St. Anthony 
and Brava make the two Ends or Points towards the Weſt ; BonaV:/ta makes 


the middle of the half Circle towards the Ealt. 


SANCTALTUCTIA, St. NICHOLAS, andSt. F AGO, are the 
greateſt, having each 100 or 120000 paces of length ; 15, 20 or 30000 of 
breadth ; and 200 or 250000 paces of circuit. St. Anthonio and St. Vincent are 
leſs by more then half, and not o! above 100000 paces in circuit ; the reſt, 
which are the leaſt, have not above zo, 4o or 55000 paces. I make no account 
of ſeven or cight others, whoſe names have not been given us, and which are 
rather Rocks than Iſs. 

St, FAGO is the greateſt and the chiefof all, having a Biſhops feat in 
the City of the ſame name ; beſidts which, are Ribera rande, with a good 
Port towards the Weſt, Praya towards the Eaſt, St. Mary towards the North, 
all with their Ports. Some place likewiſe'St. Thomas, whoſe Port is dange- 
rous, others St, Domingo, others St. Michael : poſlibly theſe fall under fone 
of the others. Ribera Grande hath 5oo Houſes; the Air is unhealthful, rhe 
Land hilly, but the Valleys fruitful in Grains, Vines, Fruits, Sugar Canes, 
M:llons, c. Feeding much Fowl and Cattle, and particularly Goats in 4- 
bundance : Theſe Beaſts bringing forth young every four Moneths, and three 
or four ata time; and the Kzds are very fat and delicate. Fl 

SANCTA LUCTA is the beſt peopled after that of St. Zago. Sr. Nz- 
cholas, St.Vincent, and St. Anthony, have been eſteemed Deſert , yer they 
—m— to have many Inhabitanrs,though not ſo many as they could feed : The 
Ships of the /nited Provinces palling here in 1622. found in that of St Avi- 
thony 500 perſons, Men, Women, and Children, all Aithiopians. St. Vincent 
and St. Nzcholas, had no leſs. At Mayo theſe Fthiopransate ftrong, and of 

ood ſtature ; but it is to be believed, that every where are ſome Portugals to 
cep the reſt in aw. K "— | 

The Iſs of SALT,of BONAVISTAof MAT O, and of St. JAGO, 
yield ſo exp quantity of $a/t which is made naturally of the Water, which 

rom time to time leaves, that beſides what they conſume in the Coun- 
trey, they laded every year more then 100 Ships,which is tranſported intoo- 
ther Countreys ; and yet there remains ſix times as much, which becomes uſe- 
leſs. It is reported, . that the Iſle'of Mayo could make alone, lading for two 
thouſand Sail of Ships yearly ; and the others not much leſs. The other rich- 
es of the Countrey lies in the Skins of their Goats, which are in ſo great quan- 
tity through all theſe Ifles, that many flocks are ſeen of 1000 Head, The 
Skins are ſent to Braſil, Portugal, and other places, and make excellent Cor do- 
vants. The Fleſh is ſalted in the Countrey , and ſold to Ships going and re- 
turning from Braſil to the Indies. Beſides the Salt and Woats which are the 


—_— riches of the Countrey, they have many G:/d4 Horſes, Oxen, Apes, 
Sc. alſoCorton, whereof they make ſeveral Manuf attures. 
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Alſo Rice, and manyForts of Grains. Among their Fow!,they have one kind 
particular to them, which they call Flamencos ; the Feathers of their Bodies 
are all Whire; and thoſe of their Wings Red as Blood. Their Tortosſes are not a- 
bove two or three togt long ; they come.out of the Sea, and lay their Eggs in 


the night, covering them with Sand, and the heat of the Suu hatches them, In p,,g9, xa; 


Fuego and Brava they gather Wines which yield little to thoſe of the Cana- 
ries, 


Between the Iſlands of Cape Verde, and the main Land, inclining towards The $arg:ſ» 


the Canaries, the Sea is called Sargaſſo, becauſe from the 20 to the 24 degree 
and for the length ot 3o, 4o or 5o Leagues, the Sea is covered with an herb like 
to that which is found in the bottom ot Wells, and which the Portugals call 
Sargaſſo. This Herb, except that it is more Yellow, reſembles Sea-Parſley, 
bearing certain Grazns or Fruit at the end, but of neither taſte nor ſubſtance. 
Many have been much troubled to know from whence theſe Weeds come, 
which are diſtant from the Ifles, and from the firm Land more then 60 Leagues, 
and in a part of the Sea, where there is no bottom found : Nevertheleſs, they 
are ſocloſe, and in ſo great quantity, that the Water ſeems rather a Meadow 
or Green Field, then a Sea, Ships which fall among theſe Weeds, had need 
of a good Wind todiſingage themielves; and I believe it was theſe which hin- 
dred Sataſpes from coking his courſe about Africa, and were the cauſe of his 


misfortune. This Sataſpes, Son of Teaſpes, one of the Achemenides, having A ftory of 56 
raviſhed the Daughter of Zopyrus, the Son of Magabi/es, was condemned by tas. 


Xerxes tobe crucified, His Mother,the Siſter of Dar:us, cauſed this puniſh» 
ment to be changed into another, to wit, he was cauſed tomake the Circum- 
navigation of Fvics; which could not be done without great difficulty and 
bazard. He embarked in "Ops, alled the Pillars of Hercules, centred into 
the Occidental Ocean, and patiled fe tro the South, _ Africa ; but know- 
ing that it would yet require much time and pains to end this courſe, he retur- 
ned into Egypr, and thence tothe Court, where he ſaid he had met with ſome- 
what that hindred his Ship from paſſing farther, Xerxes took him for a liar, 


and made him ſuffer the death he was before condemned to. But to continue ! The Iles of 
The Poſition wherein the Iſles of Cape Verde are now found, anſwers much cape Yirds. 


better to the Poſition of the Fortunate Iſles of Ptolomy, then that of the Cana- 
ries. Ptolomy places his Fortunate Iſles between the 10 and 16 degree of La- 
titude ; the Iſles of Cape Verde are between the x3 and 19; the Canaries be- 
yond the 26. The Meridian of the Fortunate Iſles of P tolomy, is at 8 degrees 
of Longitude from the Coaſt of Africa, and towards the Weſt, The leaſt 
Meridian of the Iles of Cape Verde, is at 8 degrees of Longitude from the ſame 
Coaſt, and towards the ſame ſide. The leaſt Meridian of the Canaries tou- 
ches the Coaſt of Africa, Ptolomy confines his Fortunate Iſles under one Me- 
ridian, and extends them from South to North, between the tenth tothe 
ſixteenth parallel or degrees of Latitude, which are five degrees of Latitude: 
The Ifles of Cape Verde are not juſtly under one Meridian, but under two or 
three, and extend themſelves from the 1 34 tothe 19, which are five degrees 
of Latitude. The Canaries, on the contrary, are all couched from Welt to 
Eaſt, and alnioſt under the ſame parallel or degree of Latitude, which is the 
27 ; lengthning themſelves from the firſt tothe 6 of ——_— Theſe four 
Reaſons ate very ſtrong to prove,that the Iſles of Cape Verde do rather anſwer 
to the Fortunate Iſles of Ptolomy, then the Canaries. Their diſtance in regard 
of the Xquator,is not different from that of the Fortunate Iſles of Ptolomy,but 
three degrees; that of the Canaries , is 15. Their diſtance in regard of rhe 

Coaſt of Africa, agrees with that of the fortunate Iſes, not with that of the 
Canaries. Thediſpoſition of their ſcituation from South to North, approaches 
nearto that of the | omg Iſtes ; and the number of the degrees of Livitade 

which they contain, abſolutely agrees with it. The ſcituation of the Canaries 

from Eaſt to Weſt, and the little Larztude they contain, are much contrary. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe Reaſons, we ſhall yet make it appear,that oft-times 

we muſt not conclude on the Poſitions of Prolomy, and that the Canary _ 
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anſwer to the Fortunate Iflands of Prolomy, and the Ancients, and not theſe 
of Cape Verde. ; 

Let us ſpeak firſt a word of the Madera's and Porto Santo, which belong 
to the Crown of Portugal as well as thoſe of Cape Verde. But betore | pals 
tothe Madera's , ' a word or two concerning its Inbabitafits, who Mondelſlo 
maketh to be black,” corpulent, bur well © me he faith, they are en- 
vious, miſchievous,and = oo wr Ig. or the moſt part Pagans,worſhip- 
ping the Moon, and adoring the Devi, whom they call Cammate: Some of 
them are Mahometans, as far as Circumciſion, They marry many Wives, 
whom they make to labour like S/aves, as wellan the Fields as in their Houſes; 
and they are accuſtomed to ſuch hardſhip, that as ſoon as they are delivered, 
they go and waſh themſelves and the Child in the Sea or next River, | They 
are not admitted to fit at meals with their Husbands, but wait till they have 
din'd or ſupt, They believe the ReſurreQion of the Dead," but withaT think 
that they ſhall riſe Wh:te, and trade there as the Europeans do. He ſaith,they 
are great Drunkards, and their debauches are always at the Funeral of their 
Friends, which cemmonly laſts four or five days together : During which time 
they do nothing but drink and weep in remembranee of their Friend departed. 
They are very turbulent and quarrelſome, being always at wars with their 
Neighbours ; their Arms are the Bow, and a kind of Lance, in which they 
are very expert. He faith alſo, that the greateſt Marks of their ViQtorres, are 
the Privy-parts of their Enemies, which they cut off, and give to their Wrwves 
who wear them as Neck-laces, which by them are eſteemed far beyond Pear/. 
The Countrey is indifferently fruitful , hath ſtore of Cati/e, as Oxen, Bewf flers, 
Elks, Sc. whoſe Hides they have « good Trade for; as alſofor Elephants 
Teeth, Wax, Rice, Amber-greece, Sugar Ganes, Cotton, whereof they make ſc- 
veral Manufattures, Cordovants,{6c. 


MADER A Iſland. 


{he Ile of MAD ERAor MADEIRA as the Portugal: ſay, is un- 
der the 32 degree of Latitude ; about 25 Leagues long, 8 or 10 broad, 
and 60 of circuit, It was diſcovered in x420 by John Gonſalvo and Triſtan Va- 
ez, under the Auſpicies of Henry Infanto of Portugal ; and under the ſame 
Fohannes Z arco, and likewiſe Triftas Vaez, diſcovered Porto Santo in 1428. 
The one and the other were Deſert, and particularly Madera was ſo covered 
with Wood, that hey were fainto ſet it on fire to make room for what they 
would Til. The Hſtory faith, that this fire laſted ſix or ſeven years, before 
it ran through all the Iſland and conſumed the Woods ; and among the firſt 1- 
habitants, forme were conſtrained to ſave themſelves in the Water, to avoid 
the heat of the Earth ; but yet their deſign ſo well ſucceeded , that the Earth, 
for a long time after, yielded fixry for one ; which by little and little, diminiſh- 
ed to 50, 40, 30, and poſſibly now to twenty five for one. The Air is almoſt 
always temperate, many Fountains, and ſeven or eight Rivers ſo refreſh this 
Countrey, that it ts very pleaſant and fertile. The Vines bear more bunches 
of Grapes than Leaves, and their wine is ſtrong and racy ; their Wheat excel- 
lent,though the Countrey be Mountainous : Their Sugars delicious , bearing 
the Bell from all others ; they have much Fowl, as Hens, Pigeons, Quails, 
ah off rl they have quantity of Fruits, as Oranges , Citrons, Pomegra- 
nates, Honey, Wax, Dragons Blood, Cordevams, Cedar-wood, with which they 
make all ſorts of Joyners work ſo artificially,that it is tranſported into e, 
and elſewhere. Thoſe Mountains and Woods which are reſtocked, have Wild 
Boars, Gc. Its principal Towns, are Tunghal or Tonzal; the chief of the 
Iſland, and a Biſboprick, Moncherico or Monchico, and Santta Grux, All 


the Iſland contains 36 Pariſhes, 5 or 6 Religions Comvents, 4 Hoſpitals, 6 or 
7000 Houſes, and about 25000 Perſons ; ſo many Caſtles and Gardens in the 
Field, that it ſeems a Garden of Pleaſure. 


The 
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Fhe Iſle of PORTO SAN CTO' of the Holy Port, hath almoſt the ſame. Pero Sarda, 
Commodities with Madeya, -but is not aboye $ or 10 Leagues in circuit ; hath 
no Fortreſs, which was the reaſon thatin 1606, anF © ron took away 6 or 
500 perſons. Madera anſwets tothe Antient Cerne Ftlantica, and ſome have 
eſteemed Porto Santo to anſwer to the Ancient Ombrio of Inacce/ſibilis | 
but we ſhalt ſhew the Conntrey in the Canaries. = "RO 


T be CA NARTY Iſlands. 


43 CANARY Iſlands, are Weftward of Afrita, almoſt oppoſite to The corey 
the Capes of Bojador or Non ; they are to the number of Seven, ſeated !Mands defer 
between the 26 and 28.degrees of Latz{ude ; and between the 5 and, or little —_— 
more.of Longitude, If we comprehend ſome little Iles above Lancelotta, and 
likewiſe the Sa/vages , they would reach tothe 29 or near the 30; if likewiſe 
the Madera; and Porto Santo, Hey would paſs beyond the two and thirtieth 
degree of Latitude, But there are few Authors eſteem the Su/vages, almoſt 
hone the Madera, among the Canaries, becauſe this laſt is too far diſtant and 
belonging to the Crown of Portugal; the Canaries to the Crown of Caf7ile; 
and the Savages being Deſcxz, almoſt no account is made of them,. And now 
we ſhall make it appear, that the Body of the Seven Iſles of the Canaries, an- 
ſwers in all things to the Bocly of the Seven Fortunate Iſles of the Ancients. . 
We have befote ſer down thoſe Reafons which might make is believe, that coroy Iles; 
the Iſles of Cape Verde might anſwer to the Fortunate Iſlands, but now ſhall rr reel 
roduce others, and thoſe ſtronger for the Canaries, Inthe Occidental or At- ciens,ze why: 
Vantich Ocean, and to the Weſt of Africa, Ptolomy makes account of only one 
Body of Iſlands, which he deſcribes tg the number of fix. We find now in that 
Ocean, and not far from Africa, three different Bodies of Iſlands, and each ve- 
ry conſiderable; to wit, the Azores, the Canaries, and thoſe of Cape Verde. 
Of theſe, the Canaries are neareſt to Africa,and the moſt Eaſtern;the Azores, 
the fartheſt and moſt Weſtern ; and thoſe of oy Verde do remain in the mid-, 
dle, as to Longitude + And moreover, thoſe of Cape Verde are the neareſt the 
A quator,and moſt Southernly; the Azores the fartheſt off, and moſt northern- 
ly ; and the Canaries in the midſt, as to Latitude. 
Now theone of theſe three Bodies of Iſlands muſt anſwer to the Fortunate 
Ifes of the Ancients,and of Ptolomy, placed in the firſt Meridian ; and among 
Modern Authors, if there be any which would give the firſt Meridian ro the 
Azores ; and others to thoſe of Cape Kerde ; and others to the Canaries ; it is 
for the moſt part out of the belief they have, that one or the other anſwer to 
thoſe Fortunate Iſles. | 
 Ptolomy having made accornt but of one body of Iſlands in the Occidental 
Ocean; its more likely to be that which is neareſt the Main Land,and Gades, 
then thoſe farther off. This reaſon makes for the Canaries. Pliny, Soli- 
nxs, Capella; and others,have made account of three different Bodies of Iſlands 
in this Deas : to wit, the Fortunate Iſlands, the Gorgades or Gorgons,and the 
Heſperides, placing their Fortunate Iſies near the Coalt of Mauritania, the 
Gorgades two days fail from the Coalt, and the phiebs forty days fail far- 
ther then the Gorgades,and atthe bottom af ſome Gulf; ſo that theſe anſwer, 
either to the Azores, or to the Iſles of St. Thomas, in the bottom of the X&:h;- 
ian Ocean ; of rather tothe Antilles or Caribes in the Gulf of 'Mexico, as we 
Fall ſpeak more in another place : .They cannot anfwer tothe Canaries, nor 
can the Gorgades anſwer topthers than thoſe of Cape Verde; the Canaries 
then remain for the Fortunate : This is atiother reaſon for the Canaries, But 
the goodneſs of the Air, the fruitfulneſs of the Soy/, their proximity tothe 
Coalt of Africa, the names and particularities of every oge of the Fortunate 
Iles, abſolutely concluded them the Canaries. 
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The Fortunate Iſles received this vame from the Ancients only ,_ becauſe of 


_ the healthfulneſs of the Arr, and fruittulneſs of the Soy/. - The, Canaries..are 


excellent healthful, the Azores little, and the Illes. of Cape Verde not ar all 
healthful ; likewiſe the Canaries hays the beſt Grains, Wines Fruits ,c,that 
are in the World, which they tranſport every where, The Corn of the Azores 
will not keep, and their Wines are conſumed in the Countrey, not being ſtrong 
enough to be tranſported to other places. In the Iſes of Cape Verde , the In- 
habitants can ſcarce gather Corn and Wine neceſſary ; exporting nothing but 
Salt and Goats Skins.. Pliny eſteems ome of his &ortunate Iſles 8000 paces 
from the Coaſt of Africa'; the Azores are Joo Leagues ; thoſe of Cape Verde, 
150: Among the Canaries, Forteventura is not above 10 or 12 Leagues from 
Cape Bojador, The Air, Soyl, and Neighboyhood to the Coaſt of Africa makes 
then for the Canaries : Let us proceed to'confer their old and new names, #nd 
other particulars, Prolomy calls his Fortanate Iſles, Aproſitos, that is, Inac-. 
ceſſibilis; Here, that is, Favoncs Inſula, Pluitalia; Ortelings reads Pluita- 
lia, Caſperia, Canaria, Cemturia, which interpreters write Pintwfia. Pliny, . 
Solinus, and Capella, call them Ombrio, Junonia, Junonia Minor, (inſtead of 
which, Ortelius puts Theode) Capraria, Nivaria, and Canaria, 

In the numbring of theſe Iſles; Pliny and his two Apes or Copiers, Solinus 
and Capella,agree upon (ix, changing little in the rapk, names, and number of 
Ptolomy ; but Pliny makes mention of one Phxuialia, among his Fortunate 
Iſkes, a little before he comes to number'the oth#r Six, This Plhwvialia muſt 
then be a Seventh, and poſſibly Theode the 8. lee 

Conferring the Fortunate Iſles of Ptolomy, with thoſe of theſe three Authors, 
we ſhall find that his Aproſitos anſwers to their Ombrio; his Here Inſula, to 
their Funon;4 : There is nothing anſwers to their Junonia Minor, or Theode, 
whether they be two different, or only the ſame Iſand: His'Pluitalia an- 
ſwers to the Pluvialiaof Pliny,which the two others did not know ; his Caſ- 
peria to their Capraria; his Canaria, to their Canaria; and his Centuria or 
Pinturta, to their Nivaria. Some names being corrupted by ,others. 

Ar preſent it will be hard to judge which of the Canaries anſwer to each 
of the Ancients Fortunate Iſles; yet let us ſee if we can effe@ it, and do it 
better then others have done ; there is no difficulty for the Great Canary, ſince 
it retains its ancient name : The Iſe of Ferry alſo molt apparently anſwers to - 
the Pluitalia of Ptolomy, or rather to make all particulars better accord with 
the Pluvialia of Pliny, where he ſaith, Non elle aquam niſt ex imbribus, as 
at this day —_—_— to the common opinion, it hath no Water, but what di- 
ſtills from a certain Tree, always covered with Clouds. The Iſle of Teneriffe 
likewiſe, whoſe Pike is always covered with Snow and Clouds, may anſwer 
to their Nivaria, que nomen accepit a perpetua nive. Nebuloſam, ſaith Pli- 
ny ; ab aere Nebuloſo, ſaith Solinus and Capella, There remain four or five 
I{znds wherein will lie the difficulty, Aproſitas, Funonta, Junonia Minor, The- 
ode, if it be other then Junonia Minor, and Capraria. | 

Pliny ſeems to joyn this Capraria with Pluvialia, and ſaith after Seboſus, 
Tunontam abeſſe a Gadibus 150000 pa, ab ea tantundem ad occaſum verſus 
Pluvialiam, Caprariamque, Seeing the great diſtance he gives between 
theſe Iſs, and from Eaſt to Welt, it may be ſaid,that Pluvialia and Capraria 
are the moſt Weſtern of the Fortunate Iſles ; Funonia the moſt Eaſtern; and 
that of the Iſles of Ferry and Palma, being the moſt Weſtern of the Canaries ; 
that of Feyy being already allowed for the Pluwvialia; Palma will reſt for the 
Capraria of Pliny. On the other fide, Junonia being the moſt Eaſtern, and 
750000 paces from Gades, it muſt either anſwer to the Forteventuraor Lan- 
celotta, which are the moſt Eaſtern of the Canarzes, and6 or 700000 paces 
from Gades or Cadiz. But Pliny and Solinus make mention of two Junonias, - 
of which, one being leſs than theorher, we will give Lancelotta, which is 
the leaſt, for their Junonia Minor ; and 'Forteventurathe Greater, for the 0- 
ther Junonia : And it ſeems 1n this pallage, Pliny would obſerve thoſe he mer 
with firſt, from the neareſt ro the Coaſt, to the fartheſt off Of the Sever Ca- 


nary Iſlands we have given Six, which anſwer to the other Six among the For. 
tunate 
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tunate Iſles. There remains the Iſle of Gomer, among the Canaries); and 


Ombrioor Aproſitos, among the Fortunate Iſles : This might make it be ' 


judged, that none muſt anſwer tothe other ; but there are many reaſons tothe 
contrary. Thename of Aproſitos, that is, Inacceſſible, or of Ombrio and 
Ombriona, as Capella writes it, ſhews,that this Iſle hath been in a manner un- 
known, 1n regard of its Neighbors ; nay, it ſeems impoſſible to be landed upon. 
Gomer is between the 1ſes of Ferr, Palma, and Teneriffe ; theſe three having 
been known, Gomey being in the midſt and near theſe I{ands , muſt likewite 
be known ; and the Port of Gomer being one of the beſt, and moſt frequented 
of rhe Canaries, it cannot anſwer to the Aphroſiios of the Ancients, Let us 
theretore leave this Gomey for Theode, and ſay, 

That farther in the Sea, and about 100 miles,or, as others ſay, 100 Leagues 
from the Canaries, isan Iſle they call San Borondon : Authors ſay, that thoſe 
which think not of ir, find it ſometimes by chance ; bur that it is never found 
by thoſe who expreſly ſeek it : However it be, it is held for truth , and Vins 
cent Blanc allures us, that from the top of Texer:ffe, whence may be ſeenall 
the Canaries, this is likewiſe ſometimes ſeen, yer that thoſe which attempt 
togo toit, cannot find it, though with great pains; whether it be that rhe 
Fogs hide it, or that ſome Current carries them fromit; and for this reaſon 
they have given it the name of Fortunada, Incomada, and Nontrovada, Oc, 
After all theſe | gpmomny I can doubt no longer, but this Iſle is the Hpro- 
ſtor, Tnacceſſible, and the Ombrro, that is, the ſhadow of the Ancients. And 
ſo the whole body of the Canaries, will anſwer to the whole Body of the For- 
tunate Iſles, without adding the Madera; and from hence we have reaſon to 
place the firſt Meridian in the Canaries, as Ptolomy hath placed itin the For- 
twnxte Iſles, fince theſe firſt anſwer to the laſt ; which will give a great facility 
to the reconcilement of Ancient and Modern Geography, otherwiſe not to be 
done. Let us proceed to what each of the Canaries may have at preſent con- 
fiderable, beginning with thoſe neareſt the main Land. 

Forteventura, once Erbania, is not far diſtant from the Cape Bojador , a- 
bove 10 or 12 Leagues ; from the Great Canary 16 or 18; from Lancelottas, 
Its greateſt length is 25 Leagues, 15 or 16 its greateſt breadth, In the middle, 
it ſtreightens ſo much, that there remains only a League or two from one Sea 
toanother : And this part was crofled with a Wall, which ſeparated the Iſland 
into rwo Eſtates, when it was diſcovered. The Land is partly Mountainous, 
and partly in Plains ; fruitful in Wheat and Barley: Along the Coaſt glide 
many ſtreams of Freſh Water: and along theſe ſtreams are the Tarhars Trees 
crooked and ſoft, which bear Gum ; of which is made pure white Sa/r, In 
the Countrey, beſides the Palm Trees, which bear Dates, the Olive Trees, 
Maftick Trees, and the Orſolle, a Grain for Dying, there is a kind of Fig-tree, 
from which they have Balm as white as M/&, and which is of great vertue in 
P —_ They make Cheeſe of their Goats M14, with which the Countrey 
is ſo well ſtocked, that they may afford more then 50000 yearly; and beſides 
the profit made of their S&:ns, and their Far, ( each Beaft yielding zo or 40 
pound ) their Fleſb is excellent. The Ports of this Iſland are not proper, bur 
tor ſmaller Veſſels, Its chief places towards the Sea, are Forteventura, Rica 
qnerocyue, Chabras, Baltarhays, Lanegala, Pozonegro, and Tarafalo, Moſt 
of which are well frequented by Merchants, eſpecially by the Eng/:/b, who of 
late are incorporated tmto a joynt Fellowſhip and Stock ; and not only to this 
Iſle, but ro al the 8ever Canary Iſles. 

LANCELOTTA is60r 18 Lea long, and 10 or 12 large : The 
acceſs to ir, is difficult on the North and Weſt Coaſt ; the Countrey'is plain to- 
wards the Eaſt , and the Continent where its Town and Ports are, as'Cayas or 
Lancelatta, Porto de Nayos, 'and Port deCavallos : Theſe laſt are near one 
* tothe other; the Ifle hath the ſame properties with that of Forteventura. 
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The Greatca» The GREATCANART is almoſt equal in length and breadth, which 
ts. an is about 18 or 20 Leagues, It is the principal of theſe Iſlands, both becauſe of 
its greatneſs, fertility, and the goodneſs of its Air z- and becauſe the Governor 
and Biſhop of theſe Iflands, whoſe yearly Revenue is 12000 Ducats, have their 
Its Iohabicanes, Reſidence in the City Canaria, which is fair, its Inhabitants well clad, and ci- 
chief places, yil'; and how hard ſoever it rains, its ſtreets are dry, being only Sand, Irs 
_—_— >” other places are Tedele, G alder, Argores, Guſa, and Del Douze Ingennos, or 
— Twelve Sugar Engines. This Iſland it exceeding fruitful, and the Joyt fo 
fertile, that they have two Harveſts in one year, reaping their Wheat , Bar- 
ley, and other Grains in February and May. Their Wheat is excellent, and 
its Bread very white; but from the excellency of its Fruits,as Oranges,Citrons, 
Pomegranates, Figs, Olives, Apples,Pears, Peaches, Melons, Potato's, and 
above all, from its Wine, which is far beyond that of Spain, ( Which among 
all others, bears the Bell with us in Eng/and.) From theſe we may judge ot 
the goodneſs of the Iſland, They have alſo ſeveral other good Commodities, 
as Honey, Wax, Sugar-Canes, Cheeſe, and Wood, in great abundance ; and 
breeds ſuch plenty ot Cattle, that the Leather is not one of the leaſt Commos- - 
dities they vend to other Nations, as Jpain, England, Holland, &c, They 
have alſo ſtore'of Fowl;zit is well covered with Firr Trees, Dragon Trees, Palm 
Trees, fc. Andits Rivers well filled with F;/b ; but above all, they have 
Plantons which delights in Water ; it is cut and ſhoots forth yearly into three 
or four Branches ; each Branch bears zo or 40 Apples, reſembling a Cucumber; 
they incline to black ; being ripe, they eat more deliciouſly then any Comfit in 
the World. 
The Ifle of TENERIFFE, which ſome call Exfer, is diſtant from the Grand Cas 
m_ = nary 16 or 18 Leagues,towards the North-Weſt : Its utmoſt length is about 2.4 
Teitha,deſcri- Or 2.5 Leagues, and 12 or 15 its greateſt breadth. The Land is raiſed in little 
bed. Hills, and towards the middle, 1s the Pike of Teitha or Terreira,a ſtreight and 
round Mountain, which reaches in height 45000 Engli/b yp_ which'is 45 
miles, ( ſome make it cot ſo high, others higher ; ) bur all agree that it is the 
higheſt Mountain in the World ; even ſo high, that it may beſeen in a clear 
day 60 Leagues diſtance at Sea ; and from the top of it, a man may eaſily dif- 
cover, and count all the other Canary Iſlands, though ſome of them be above 
50 Leagues diſtance from rhis. - It often caſts forth fire and Sulphur : Its Sum- 
mit is in form of a Sugar Loaf or ſharp point, called the Pike of Tener:ffe : For 
twoor three miles about it,are only Ginders and Pumice Stones ; two or three 
Miles lower, all is covered with Szow throughout the year, though there ne- 
ver fall any in thoſe Iſlands ; and yet lower are found the great Trees V:ntaico, 
whoſe Wood is very weighty, and never rots in Water. Under theſe Trees 
Laurels cover almolt 10 or 12 miles of the Countrey,where the Singing Birds 
of the Canaries, known among us by the name of Canary Birds, warble their 
pleaſant notes. The foot of the Mountain caſts forth divers Branches, and cx- 
tends it ſelf into a good part of the Iſland, which abounds more inCorn,then any 
of the reſt ; and ſometimes it alone feeds them all, The Countrey between Ro- 
tana and Realejo, is ſo fruitful and pleaſant, that its like can ſcarce be found in 
the World, ſuch quantity it produces of Grains, Wines, Fruits, Honey, Wax, Su- 
gar,Flax, Silk,{$c.And trom hence they have their Vines which they carry-to 
the Weſt Indies ; the beſt of which grow on the Coaſt of Ramble. There are 
certain Shrubs which yield a liquor Hike to M:/k, which after it is thickned, 
makes an excellent Gum called Taybayba. From the Dragon Tree, cut towards 
the Root,they draw a red liquor which they call Dragons Blood, well known to 
tes chief places Apotecaries. Its principal City Laguna o called, becauſe of the Lake near 
toit,is 4 or 5 Leagues from the Sea,comains two pariſhes,and is the reſidence of 
the Governor of the Iſland. The other Ciries,are Santa Crux, Rotana, Rajale- 
ſa,Carachico,and Adeca, When it was diſcovered, its Kings to the number of ſe- 
ven dwelt in Caverns, and the bodies of their dead were ſet up about Caves, 
where they became as dry as Parchment ; among which , the moſt honorable 
had a ſtick put in their hand, and a veſſel of Mz/&# before them. 
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GOMER is8or g Leagues from Tener:ff, is 10 of 12 Leagues long. Its The Ie of 
chief Ciry of the ſame name, otten receives the Indzan Fleet, and furniſhes = ——_ 
them with Corn, Fruits, Sugar, and Wines,as well as thoſe of 7; eneriff and Ca- 
naria. The Countrey 1s high, plain, © bears many Dragon-trees, teeds ſmall 
Cattle. Its Roads are deep and large : The People of this Iſle were formerly 
more barbarous than thoſe of the other Canary Iles, uſing many ſtrange Cu- 
ſtoms not known elſewhere; among which they held it for a great ſign of Hoſ- 
pitality, tolet their Friends lie with their Wives, and receive theirs in teſtimo- 
ny or return of kindneſs. +5 7 

The Iſle of FERR is the moſt Weſt of all the Canaries, diſtant fron Palma Ie of Ferr de: 
r'5- or 16 Leagues ; from Gomer only'5 or 6. This Iſle in reaſon ſhould be well *©*< 
known, many perſons having” been there, - and many Authors treated ve 
_— of it ; yetI-willa little thew the diverſity found touching the greatneſs, 

uality of the ſoyl; as alſo the Water with which the Iſle is ſerved. Its 
chiefplace is called Hrerro,ſeated\on the Seaſhore. Here is found plenty of Hogs, 
Goats,and Sheep;alſoof Beaſts, Fowl, Fruits, and quantity of Grazns and Sugar 
Canes, and hath muchCaitle which yield abundance of Milk 2nd Cheeſe. Here is a Tree whoſe 
ſaid to be no freſhWater,only in the middle of thelfle there grows a Tree, whoſe Lavesdefiil | 
Leaves are much like thoſe of the O7rve, which being alwaies covered with wry er 
Clouds, drops from its Leaves into a C:ſter» which is underneath it, very gocd there being no 
Water ; and in ſuch'great abundance, that ir ſuffices all the Inhabitants; as al. $42 Avent 
ſo all the Cattle and living Creatures in the 1nd. One Jackſon an Engliſh. 

; who reports to have ſeen, conſidered, and meaſured this Tree in 1618, 

faith, That the water falls into a Poxd containing 20000 Tuns, which in one 
night is filled ; and that from this Pod the water is by divers Ehannels con- 
veyed into other Ponds of Ciſterns, throughthe whole Ike, which is ve ry well 

led: ſome ſay it hath in it about 8000 people, and above 100000 head of 
Cattle, which for an 1fand but of fix Leagues Circuit is very well ; for if the 
Tree be in the middle of the 7ſt, it cannot be above a League diſtant trom any 
extremity ; and moreover more than 20000 Tuns of water, for 1 00000 months 
will bea Tun a day, for every five months, which is too much drink, if they 
drink nothing but water. 

Theſe particulars are contradicted by others. The Conqueſt of all theſe Iſles 
ſaies many Trees, - not one alone, otherwiſe it would be immortal. Sanutus 
ſaith, that the Cloud begins to riſe about noon, and in the evening quite covet- 
eth the Tree, which at the ſame time deſtills water, drop by drop along the 
trunk, branches and leaves ; and that it continues ſo till day. Others ſay, that 
this water falls from Noon all night, until a little after the Sun be riſen. Bur 
moſt will have the Cloud perpetually about the Tree, and that it deſtills conti- 
nually. Suarez makes the Pond or Ciſtern of not above 20 Tuns. ' The rela- 
tions of 1602. ſay, two reſervers, each 2o foot ſquare ; but neither Suarez 
nor others makes any mention of other reſervers in the 1 ; but will have this 
water in one place alone whither all goto fetchit. But ler us paſs from the O-- 
cean, into the Mediterranean Seaand come to Malta, which is one of the beſt, 
but none of the leaſt conſiderable pieces of Africa, Nighunto theſe 7 I/ands, 
called the Canary Ifes, are the Iſles of Roco, Sant?a Clara, Gratioſa, Alegria, 
and the two Savage Iſles. 

PALMA'is diſtant from Gomer, 12 or 15 Leagues tothe North Weſt. It is 
round or oval, and its Circuit about 25 Leagues : Abounds in Corn, Wine, Su- 
gars, and all ſorts of Fruits. It is well ſtored with Cattle, and therefore made 
the vicualling place of the Spaniſh Fleet that paſs to Perwand Braſil. The 
City of the ſame name, hath great confluence, by reaſon of its Wines, loaden 
for the Weſt-Indies, and other places. Its beft, and like to Malvorſfe, is made 
about Brenia, whence are taken more than 12000 Pipes yearly ; alſoSt. Andre, 
and Taſſa Corde, are on the Sea, It hath little Corn, which is brought from 
Teneriff. Four Sugar Engines : the Church of Palma, and the Governors 
Houſe, are eſtcemed fair. , 
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The Iſlandof M ALT A. 


The Ile of He Ileof M ALT A isin the middle of the Mediterrantan Sea, and 
Malta. almoſt at an equal diſtance from the main Land of Aſi, and Evrope. Ir 
is about 600 Leagues from the Coaſt of Sowria, and 5o0o trom the Streight of 
Gibralter : This Streight beginning the Mediterranean: Sea towards the 
Weſt ; and that Coaſt ending it towards the Eaſt. Likewiſe from Mata to the 
neareſt firm Land of Eyrope, which is Iraly;z and ro the neareſt Coaſts of., the 
firm Land in Africa, which are the Coaſts of Tunis, and Tepe, (theſe baund- 
ing the Mediterraxean Sea on the South, that on the North )) 15 80, g0,-and 
near 100 Leagues. | bits 
The Antients have eſteemedit rather in Africa, then in Ewrope, and the o- 
pinion hath been followed by almoſt all Authors : though it be near- 
eſt the Iſle, and Kingdom of Sicily, which is in Ewrope, and from which it like- 
wiſe holds, then to Hfrica : and though it be inthe bands of the Knights of 
Malta who are all Europeans, the native tongue of the Country, and moſt of 
their Cuſtoms, bave alwaies more reſembled thoſe of Africa, than Exrope. 
The Iſle ta- This Ie at preſent is very famous, not for its greatneſs, nor for its fertility,new- 
os for veing ther for Antient renown ; bur by reaſon it is. the reſidence of the Great Maſter 
Kights of and Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem,whom at preſent we call of Malia,yher® 
Malta. they have ſettled ſince they loſt Rhodes : and becauſe it ſeryes as a powerful 
Rampire for all Chriſtendom, and particularly for Sicily and Naples. 
Its length and = The length of the Ie is not above 20, or 25000 paces, its breadth x0, or 
breadth. 12000, and its Circuit about 60000 paces, which are 20, or 25 Ttalian miles 
Fs foil ng if length, 10,07 12 in breadth, and 60 in Circuit. The Jai/ except the Anti- 
Commodiries, Ent City of Malta, is almolt all ſtones, craggy, and dry : yet it produces 
Wheat, Barley, Cummin, and all forts of Fruits ; among others Figgs; Apri- 
cocks, Citrons, Melons, Gries, tc, It feeds Horſes, Aſſes, Mules, Hegs, 
Goats, Sheep, Hares, Contes, Hens, Partridges, gre aulcons, and ot 
Birds of prey. And its Beaſts Fowl, Grams, Fruits, as likewiſe their Ca- 
pers, Honey, and Cotton, of which they make Cotton Cloth, and ſeveral Manw 
fattures, are excellent; yet it wants much Corn, and Wine for the neceflary 
food of its Inhabitants, which are 75 or $0000 ſouls : and among which there 
are about 15 or 16000 Souldiers, beſides the Knights, fo that they are con» 
firained to fetch their proviſion from S:cily, which they have at a certain rate, 
and with priviledge to pay no Cuſtom. 
in Iohavtants. The natural Inhabitants of this Iſland are ſaid to be miſerable, churliſh, and 
uncivil people, of complexion, not leſs tawny then the Moors; uſe the African 
Language, but follow the Religion of the Church of Rome, which the Knights 
are bound to defend. Their women are fair, who are debarred the ſociety of 
men, and go veiled, as not deſiring to ſhew themſelves, and are guarded after 
the Italian manner ; they have here a great many of Curiizaxs, which are to- 
lerated, who for the moſt part are Grer:zans, who fit at their doors playing on 
Inſtruments, Sc. tointice men in to them. 
Jes Ports, On the Coaſts of this Ie, and beginning by Ma/ta, and turning towards the 
rex pooch Eaſt, South, and Weſt, £c, to make the Circuit, the Ports, Roads, and Hay- 
ours, which preſent themſelves, are Marza, or Marza-ſcala : then Mar za 
ſerocco, where the Turks landed the 19 of May x565, when they had a deſign to 
beliege Mal/ra. The Great Maſter | — hath ſince cauſed to be buile two 
Forts ,which defend the entrance, ; and a third upon that /angaet or tongue of 
land, which advances into the middle of the Port, enough to hinder any tor the 
future from caſting Anchor there in quiet ; continuing towards the Coaſt which 
regards the South, and far towards the Weſt, is nothing but Rocks, except 
it be a little Bay or Golfe of Pietra Negre, others call it Fietra Santta, where 
the 5 of 7uly arrived the firſt ſuccour in favour of Ma/ta. This relief was bur 
of ſix hundred men, who palled rom Pietra Santaro the old City _=_ from 
| thence 


Its (cituation. 
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thence to the Bourg 1/-Borgo, . which the Turks beſieged, after having taken 
the Fort of St. Elmo, and this aſſiſtance ſerved much to the defence of that 
place, Petra Santa regards towards the South, the Roth of Forfolo or Fur- The Ie hath 
fura. Towards the Welt are the Golfes or Bayes of Anteofega; the Iſlanders %* Gd a 
call it Hayntofecz, then Muggiaro where the Turks firſt cait Anchor the 18 of tw. 
May 1 ob, Between the Welt and North is the Bay or Port of Melecca, where 
the great relief arrived the 7 of December following. Melecca regards the 
Hand of Goza, and in the ſtreight or channel between both are the Iles of Gu- 
min, and Cuminat. This part of the Iſle about Meleccais almoſt divided from 
the reſt, by the Golfe or Port of the Saline Vecchie, or old ſaltpits towards the 
Eaſt ; and that of Maggiaro towards the Weſt ; and if the Turks had ſeized 
the paſs which is between them, this aſſiſtance had proved vain. Next to the 
Golfe of the old Saline, is the Creek and Chapel of St. Pax}, where according 
to common tradition he was ſhipwrackt : next is the Creek of new Salines, and 
the Creek of St. George, where the Turks diſ-imbarked their Ammunitions to 
ſerve to aſſault the Fort St, E/mo. And in fine, the Ports of Marza Maſſerto, 
and Marzagrande are thoſe whiere at three ſeveral times have been builded, 
and fortified three Cities, and divets Forts contiguous to each other. 1} Bor- 
Lo, or the —_ is zZo00 paces in Circuit, the Iſle of Sexg/e i5oo, each of 
1000, Or 1200 houſes, the one and the other ſo well fortified, that they receiy- 
ed 70000 Cannot ſhot, and ſuſtained an incredible number of aſſaults of 60 or 
0000 Turks, The Arſenal for the Gallyes is yet in the Zewr , but there re- 
des there only Ma/tzſes,and Mariners,and inthe Ifle of Sengle Mariners and 
Souldiers of Fortune. : 
' The great Maſter and the Knights refide at preſent in the City of Valetta, The refidence 
which is now by much the moſt conſiderable of theſe Cities, both for its force, -— —_— 
the advantage of its ſcituation, and the beauty of its publick and private build- | 
ings. ' It is built upon Monti Sceberros, which forms a Langer of Land all 
of a Rock; and between the Ports of Marza Maſſetto, and Marza grande 
commanding on all ſides, and into all parts of the one and the other Port, and 
its ditches to the landward, which are cut out of the Rock, which are exceed- 


ing broad, ofa very great _ ſtrongly flankt, and well fortified. The Walls 
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ny Palaces, where the Commanders ofthe ſeven tongues treat the Cavaliers at 
the expence of the Order. - The Arſenal near Porto Reale is as well furgiſhed 
with all ſotts of Munition as any in Chriſtendon. Alſo the Hoſpital of St, Johns 
towards the Caſtle of St. Elmo doth merit fame,not only for its buildings which 
are curious, but for the entertainment there given to thoſe that fall ſick, where 
the; Knight; themſelves lodge when /ict or wounded to reecive cure, where 
they are exceed well attended, have excellent good dyet, ſerved by the u- 
nio# Knights in filver, and 2k friday viſited by the Grand Maſter, accompa- 
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nied with the great Croſſes : a ſervice which was from the firſt iMitution com- 
manded ; and thereupon called 'Knights Hoſpitallers, Here are, as Sandys 
faith, three Nunneries, one for Virgins, another for Baſtards, and the third 
for peniteiis Whores. | 
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The Caſtle of St. Elmo is at the ehd of the City of Va/etta towards the Sea, 
and ar the opening of twoPorts. During the fiege of Ma/tait was taken, 
and fackr by the Turks, after having waſted 18000 Cannonſbot, given divers 
aſſaults, and loſt 4000 men of their beſt M;/itia, among others Dragaut, one 
of their moſt famous Courſaiers, The —— loſt x 300 men among whom 
many Knights. But this Fort was reſtored to a far better Eſtate than before : 
and 1s ſeparated from the City only by a ditch cut likewiſe in the Rock ; on the 
other ſide, and on the point of the Borgo is the Fort of St. Aagelo ; and like- 
wiſe above the Borgo, and the Iſle of Jeng/e, have been made new works to 
hinder the Turks from lodging there. 

Beſides theſe three Czt:es, and the Forts about them, the ancient City of 
Malta, Medina, is in the middle of the Iſland, on an eafie alcending hill, and 
in an advantagious ſcituation. The Twr4s allaulted it in 1551 but ſoon retired. 
The Biſhop ot the Iſle hath here his ' reſidence ; and near the City is yet the 
Grotte and Chapel of St, Paul where they believe he preached, and where he 
lay when he ſuffered brpwrack, and this place is of great account among them. 
All theſe Czties and Forts have 250 or 300 pieces of Cannon on their Rampart ; 
and their Magazins are ſo well provided with Powder, Shot, Wood, Buker, 
Salt-meats, and all Proviſions, and Ammunition, that they call it Mata Flor 
del Mondo, Maltzthe Flower of the World : being provided alwaies with Am- 
munitions and Proviſions for a three years ſiege; yer'this is tobe underſtood, 
not only becauſe of its Fortifications, and Ammunitions, but likewiſe becauſe 


of its force, and the reſolution ofits Knights. 


The Order of This order of Knighthood according to Sandys, received their denomination 
aaighthood om John the charitable Parriarch of Alexandria ; though vowed to St. Jobs 


firſt inſtirured, 


Theſe Knights 
oft forced to 
remove their 
habications. 


Baptiſt as their Patron. Their firſt ſeat was the Hoſpital of St, John of Jeruſa- 
lem, built by one Gerrard, at the ſame time when the Exyopeans had ſome- 
thing to do in the Holy-Land, where they teceived ſuch good fucteſs, and be- 
eame ſo famous that they drew divers warthy perſons into this ſociety : which 
by Pope Gelaſfus the ſecond, was much approved of, He faith, that one Ray- 
mond was the firſt Maſter of this Order, who did amplifie their Canons, and en- 
tituled himſelf The poor ſervant of Chrift, and Guartian of the Hoſpital in Je. 
ruſalem ; and at the allowance of one Honorius rhe ſecond, were apparelled in 
black garments, ſigned with a White-Crofs; this Order we have ſaid began at 
Jeruſalem,and at fiſt meddled not but with the' Government bf the Hoſp:tal of 
St. John. 'and were called F/yers Hoſpitalleys, or ſimply Hoſpita/lers, as thoſe 
of the Temple Templers ; but when theſe Hoſpitalieys were conſtrained to 
makeprofefiion both of Hoſpitalityand Arms, they wete called Knights, Hoſ- 
pra. or Knights of the Hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem” ; after the loſs 
of Feruſalem, they held their Convent in the City and Fortreſs of Margatt, 
theiiin Arcre or Prolomaide ; and all the Latine Chriſtians being driven from 
the Hoſy Land, 'and from Souria, they retired into Cyprus. But during their 
ay XL wh they gained Rhodes, and eſtabliſhed themſelves there ſo pgw- 
erfully, that they were called Knights of Rhodes. Margaver was taken from 
them in 1285, Arcre in 1291, little tefs than 200 years after Godfrey of Bulloin 
hadConquered the Holy Land,and this order began before;aſter the loſsgþ, 4icrg 
they lived jin Cyprus from 2251. to t 309. int which year they, ropk,aod ſettled in 
Rbode+,and maintained it mote thantoo years fiſtainihg four Geges, till it i522 
S$ultanSolyman becameMaſter ofRhodes;they when reyred irith curope now inta 
one plate; and then into another, and in fibe ts Malta, which Charles hefth 


gave them in 15 30. with ſome little neight irlpg tes » KewiJe the So. 
E '4 cf 165 hag price 


Tripoly - in Barbary, which they, tould keep.ns 

being too far engaged in the Enemies Country. Cmehts are af divers 
Nations, and are divided into cight Tongue s,t yr Provi ce, of Auvergne, 
of rave, of _ of Arragon, of Ei land o mat, And of Caſtile; {o 
thar'the three firffart in France, and the Taft. Cafti1e; "each Tougue'contains 
many Priories, and each Priory many Commanderits ; theſe three Tongues 
which are in France, have near 300 Commanderies. The other five Tongues 


which arc in Jtaly, Arragon, England, Germany, and Caitile, made near 400. 
bur 
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but there are no more in England, the Kings of England when they confiſcated 
the goods of the Church, having likewiſe teized the goods and Commanderies of 
the Knights of Malta; and in Germany a part of thele Commanderies being fal- 
len into the hands of Lutherans, and Calurniſts,, ſerve no longer : ſo that 
at preſent France alone furniſhes little leſs than half the Commanderies of 
Malta. 

And it hath been obſerved that from the firſt eſtabliſhment of this Order, un- 
to this very preſent, of 57 great Maſters, there hath been 37 French, only 4 
or 5 Italians, 7, or 8, Spaniards, and 11 whoſe Nation and Tongue the Hiſto- 
ry could not obſerve ; but apparently the moft part were French, ſince this Or- 
der began by the French ; of theſe 34 known, 12 were in the Holy. Land, and 
in Soria, 13 in Rhodes, and gin Malta unto Father Paul of Loſs » of eve- 
ry one there isa Grand Prior, who lives in great reputation in his Country, 
who orders the affairs of their Order ; and for Exglas » St. Johns by Clarken- 
well in times paſt was a manſion of the Grand-Prior. There are ſeveral Coun- 
cels among theſe Knights, as that for deciding of differences which may ha 
pen among them ; the Councel of Way, the General Chapter, which may aug- 
ment, or moderate the Authority of the great Maſter, renew the Ordinances 
and Government of the Relig:on, or their Order, and which is held every five 

cars. 

: The Ceremonies uſed in Knighting are_'theſe which follow ; firſt being 


FIT 


England; 


Their Govern- 
ment, 


The Ceremo- 


doarhed in a long looſe garment, he goeth to the A/tay with a Taper in his = performed 


of White Wax, where he kneeleth down, and defires the Order of the Or- 
dinary ; then in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; he recei- 
yeth a ſword, therewith to defend rhe Catho1;c4 Church, torepulſe and van- 
uiſh the enemy,ro expoſe himſelf ro death for the Faith, to reheve the 0 preſ- 
and all by the power of the Croſs, which is ured by the croſs hilt, 
then is he girt with a belt, and thrice ſtruck on his ſhoulders with his fword, 
which ſignifies that he is cheerfully to' ſuffer” all aflitions for the honour of 
Chriſt who taking it of him, flouriſheth it aloft three times, as a provokement 
tothe adverſary, and then ſheaths ir again. Then he that gives him Knight- 
hood, doth SD: un to get true honour by laudable and couragious 27ers, 
to be vigilant in the Faith, Ge, "then two other Knights of the ſaid Order, do 
put on a pait of gilt ſpurs, which doth ſignifie that be Houl do no ignoble afti- 
on for gain, and to valve Gol no more thandirt; andehys with a Taper in his 
hand he goes to Ma, where he is excited to Hoſditatiry, to works of Pzety, 
redemption of Chriſtian Capiives, Be, Allo he is asked whether he is reſolved 
to live among them, to quit the Authority of ſecular, Magiltracy, to revenge 
their injuries, whether he be of any profeſſioh, whether a freeman, joyned in 
Matrimony," 'or vowed. to another Order ; 'gnd, having anſwered thereunto, 
upon the. receipt of the Sacrament he vows in'this order 1: [vow to the Al- 
mighty God, to the Virgin Mey his immaculate Mpther, and to St, Tohn Bap- 
tiff, perfienegth by the elp 'of od, to be truly obedient fo all my ſuperiours, 8þ- 
pointed by God and thu Orderto live withype any thing of mine ownaud with- 
al toleve choſily ; which done. he is received as.a Tamberofhem ; beſides 0- 
ther.-ptayers, they are commanded.ro ſay-daily 1.50 Pater-noſters, for ſich as 
have been ſaves in theit Wars. None aro ac nitted ro this Order, but thoſe who 
can prove their Gentility for (ix Went, 0 ic 2, 5,.cxamined and approved by 
the Knjghts of their-Nagioh ; rhey remain a ror upon approbation, before they 
are atimutted into the Socjety, where theycome very, young, that,they may 
the ſooner came to a ones vendum at home. Their 46:4 as we noted. before, 
are black. Cloaks, with! 


| large white Croſſes gf fine ſinnen., ſer on. the ſhoulder 
e.; but in tice of Fay they wearMandilions of Crimſon with the faidWhite 


alles ſex behind and before, and about their necks they wear a Riband'with a 


; 


bragch of the Croſs. Ifone of theſe Knights be convicted of a'Capital offence, 
he is in the firſt place blickl do | in. the Church of St, Jobn, where he 
received, his KnighiSood; ar angled, or thrown into the Sea, There are 
of theſe Knights, a 090, whereof 500 alwaies relide in this Iſland ; the other 500 
diſperſed throughout” Chriſlendom, at their ſeveral Seminaries, which upon 


any 


in making theſe 


Knights. 
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any ſammons are to make their perſonal appearance ; every Nation do feed by 
themſelves in their ſeveral A/berges, and (it at table like Friers. Of thelc 
there be 16 of great authority ( Councellors of State, )called the Great Croſſes, 
out of whom the Officers of their Order, as the Marjbal, the Admiral, the 
Chancellor, the Maſter of the Hoſpital, Ge. are choſen, and who togethet 
with the Maſter puniſhes the trangrelſors as aforeſaid, Now when the Great 
Mafter hapneth to die, they ſuffer no veſlel ro go out of the Land, until anv- 
ther be choſen, leſt the Pope ſhould intrude on their eletion, which is thus 
performed, The ſeveral Seminaries nominate two Knights, and two alſo are 
nominated for the Engliſh ; and theſe 16 from among t emſelves chuſe $, and 
theſe $ chuſe a Knight, a Prief?, and a Frier ſervant, and they three out of 
the 16 great Croſſes, ele the Great Maſter, who being thus choſen, is tiled 
The _ illuſtrious and moſt reverend Prince, the Lord Frier A. W, great Ma- - 
ſter of the Hoſpical of St. John of Jeruſalem, Prince of Malta and Gozas The 
Great Maſter being thus choſen, and received with theſe and many other no- 
ble Ceremonies, hath a great power over all the Commanders and Officers of 
the Order ; he aſſembles the Cowncels, calls the Officers of Juſtite, who exer- 
ciſe in his Name, and execute under his Seal ; he Coins money, diſpoſes of Tye4« 
ſure, impriſons, and ſentences the faulty, groume the Condemned, creates 
Knights of Grace, confers even to the eighth dignity of the Great Croſs, Te, In 
the Councet and at Table he fits under a Canopy ot State, and is bravely atten- 
ded, and ſerved by Knzghts erpes | to their Order, and without Fee, | 
doth all the as, of Soveraignty, and hath a great revenue to ſupport his f- 


nity. | 

: Beſides Malta, the Great Maſter, and the Knights of Malta poſleſs the Iſles 
Their poſſeſſi- f Cu29ni#1, and Cammmiot which are very little ; Forfola or Furfura, which is but 
a Rock, ( and when they wouldjeſt with any among them, or play on ſome 

young Knight, they call him Prince of Forfo/a,) The Ile of Goza of which the 

Great er takes the title of Prince ; this is the Gawlos of Gaudot of the An- 

tients ; and to this day called Gauſaitch by its Inhabitants, and Gazſdoſeh by 

the Moors. Itis _ 6 or $000 paces from Malta, and about 20000 paces in 

r 


Circuit, its form approaching to.an Oval. Its Fortreſfis on an uncommanded 
hill, and the Town beneath it ; all the Iſle though mountainous is peopled not 
by V {Dages, but by Hamlets, and houſes ſcattered here and there, the Air be- 
ing very good, and the land watered with many ſtreams. It may aſſiſt Mz/ta 
with its Corn, Fruits, Muttons, Haves, Fowl, Honey, Wc. they take here ex- 
cellent Faulcons ; and that which is preſented to the Vice-Roy.of Sicily in the 
name of the Great Maſter of Malta, and for Malta, likewiſe.thoſe which re 
preſented to the Kirig of Frante, are for the moſt part taken here. 
This Iſle of GOZ A was taken, and pillaged by the Twrks in 1551, who car- 
ried near 4000 ſouls Captives, there remaining almoſt as many. At preſent 
it is reſtored, and the Caſtle well fortified, and all the a coaches of the Iſle de- 
fended with ſome Forts. Its Governowr is one of the Knights whom the Grand 
Maſter ſends from three years to three years ; the Inbabirants ſpeak Arab, or 
Mireſco, as at Malta, have the ſame manners, and are.all.Catholicks.- . 

" Likewiſe LAMPEDOZ A, and LINOSA or Limeſa diftant from Malt; 
about 1000D paces, belong to theſe Knights,but both art eſteeme deſart,'Wedt 
of them and towards the Cipe of Bona is the Iſle of Pantaleria, Which belongs 
not to the Knights, but to the Catholirk King ; but becaufe we have nar re- 
membred ir before, we will here ſpeal®a wor « 4 Its Citcyit1 aft 0000 
paces. Its Ciry, and Port regard S/cily rowards rhe North; ad a to- 
wards the Eaſt. Above the City is a Caſtle or Rock, Whict'nathr > 65g: 
craggy, and inacceſſible og” all tides.” "The Land beats tifile rs, quantity of 
Pulſe, and Kitchin-herbs ; producerh abugdatice of Cottan, Anniſeeds, Figgs, 
Melons, Capers, and excelletit Grapes, We.” The t, 1 $abit and tongue of 
the Iſlanders retain thuch of the Moors, Jet they are all Carholick? like to Mal- 
7a, and under the Vice-Roy of $itsly, * Tit the midft of the 1 and'in a Cave 
is a Pitt, which exhales contipudlly an obfture vapour, which ſpreading ir ſelf 
on all ſides on the Rotk, diflolves into water, and Fins with ſuch MN, 
| | s fnar 
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that it furoiſheth all the Inhabitants have need of not only for their drink, and 
other uſes, but for their Beaſts; nor is there any other treſh water in the Iſle, 
the Land being dry, reddiſh, and ſo hot that a naked foot can ſcarce ſuffer it. 
For the reſt the Knights of Malta are alwaics in Arms againſt the Moors, 
Mahometans, and all the Pyrates of the Mediterranean Sea, and by their ex- 
peditions with thoſe ſew Gallies, they have delivered out of their hands a 
great number of — Captives, reduced many Mahometans to the Chriſti- 
an Faith, maintaititheir Arms in good reputation, and on all occaſions which 
preſent themſelves, whether of their own, or with other Princes of Chr iſten- 
dom, they freely =_—_ and venture both their /zves and goods in favour of 
Chriſtians in general and particular, 
Bur it is time to finiſh Africa, and to ſay that if we would have believed cer- 
tain Authors among the Antients, this Avica had been repreſented to us with 
unſupportable beats, unſufferable drowghs, fierce and cruel Beaſts, perfidious 
Men, horrible and afrighttul Monſters, whereas time, which daily diſcovers 
things unknown to the Antients, hath made us ſee that the greateſt heats of A- 
frica have ſome refreſhments ; that the drieſt ſunds have ſome wells, ſome wa- 
ters ; that the vaſteſt ſo/ztudes have ſome green fields, ſome Fruits; that the 
Beaſts are not ſo dangerous, but that Men may detend themſelves from their fu- 
; nor the Men fo Fauhleſt, but that they have Commerce and Society among 
y Lic ons as alſo with Strangers ; that their Dragons, Serpents, Griffons, 
Sc. are for the moſt part imaginary. And moreover, the generoſity of its Zy- 
ons, the docility of its Camels, the Feathers of its Eſtriches, the odour of its Gr- 
vets, the ſwiftneſs of its Baybes, the agility of its wild Aſſes, the greatneſs of 
its Elephants, the ſtrength of its Zagles,the diverſity of its Parroquets, and the 
wantonnefs of its little Monteys, Sc. recompence the miſchief which other 
Beaſts may do. And though there are as yer ſome people fierce, and Man-ea- 
ters, the moſt part of the others are very ingenious and tratable. The Egyp- 
tans have long ſince ſufficiently made known their cunning in Sciences, pA 
and Arms, ſo have the Carthaginians, Sc. and the Anticnts eſteemed the #/- 
thiopians the moſt innocent and juſteſt men in the world, believing the Gody 
ſometimes banqueted with them. Beſides there are many particulars worthy of 
obſervation in Africa; what City was ever fairer, or more magnificent than 
THEBES. inthe higher ? Than MEMPHISin the middle ? Or A- 
LEXANDRIAin the lower ? Out of FP what City was ever richer, more 
werful, or more proud than CARTHAGE, except Rome ? Andat preſent 
FE Z is fo fplendid, that there is no City in Europe to be compared with it ; 
though many believe it not to compare toCATROin Egypt : Among the $e- 


ven Wonders of the World, ſome = _—_ A Bgpt —_ nn 
MID near Memphbs, and the R 


MEMNON at Thebes, the PTRA 
of Alexandria. 
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in Wars. 


Not only theſe beautiful Works, andfair Cities, not only the infinite quanti- ©cmogices 
r——_ and other Metals, Precious ſtones, Grams, Fruits, S, nn of Africa. 
les 


ines, Oyls, Sugars, Honey, Wax, Cordovants, Amber, Ambergreece, 
phants-teeth, Eſtlriches-featbers, Saffron, Coral, Crvet, Musk, Incenſe, Coffee, 
Capers, Olives, Ivory, Silk, Cotton, Flax, Gc. of which they make YVelvets, 
Silks, Damasks, Sc. a thouſand ſeveral Manufattures which are found there, 
ought to make us account Africa very conſiderable : but its extent which is lit» 
tle leſs than Afia, twice as great as Eurggg. Its poſition is in the Southern 

art of our Continent ; the South is d after the Eaſt, before either 
North or Weſt : It was the portion of Cham, fecond Son to Noah, which may 
make us judge it the ſecond in greatneſs and goodnefs. Its firſt Monarchies have 
been known before thoſe of Europe ; ſome will ſay before thoſe of Aſia Arts, 
Sciences, Letters, and Laws, have been in great reputation here, before they 
pailed into Greece or the reſt of Europe, 
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BMERICA is 4 Continent different from that 
q wherein we inhabit, or which we call Outs ; for 
the ſurface of the Globe being deſcr;bed into 
two Hemiſpheres,divided by the firſt Meridian ; 
America is it that Hemiſphere which. is oppo- 
lite to ours. | | 
In 1492, and ſome ſucceeding years, Chri- The Voyages 
ſtopher Columbus, a Genoueſe , tor and in. the of colunie, 
name of Ferdinand King of Arragon, and Iſa- - — Top 
. bella Queen of Caftile, made divers Voyages ino anerice- 
into the Iflands,which are before this Continent, 
and diſcovered 'part of the. Coaſts of the Con- 
tirient.” In 150t Alvares Cabral, for and in the name of Emanuel King of 
Portugal, Navigating along the Coaſt of 4frita, on a Voyage to the Eft 
Indies, ſome Eaitern Winds carried him ſo far to the Weſt, that he diſcovered 
the Coaſt of a main Land, which was afterwards called Braz:/; where a little 
after Americus Veſputius, a Florentine, was expreſfly ſent with a particular 
charge to diſcover this Country, : In which he was ſo happy, that his name was 
iven to that part of the Coaſt which he diſcovered ; and 10 fine, to the whole 
tinent. From theſe Voyages of Columbus, Cabral, and Americus Veſpu- 
tins; the Spaniards pretend tg be thie firſt who' diſcovered, or cauſed to be 
- diſcovered, and gave knowledge of this Continent. | 
The Greets and Latins have given fair teſtimonies, that the Ancients have Anrice 
had ſome knowl of America. Plato in his Times, and in his Grittas, calls mo by the 
it the Atlantich Iſle, and eſteerhs it as great or greater than Aſia and Africa 
together. It ſeems that PZato (or Solon, of the Prieſt of Egypt, tc. ) had 
knowledge of the greatneſs, ſcituation , and form of the two parts of Ame- 
rica; ſo well th&y- agree to Afaand Africa: the Northern America with 
Afia, the Southern with Africa. bon 7 
AMERICA ig almoſt divided into two parts, of which one is between 4" 
the Equator ind the'Notth ; the other, in regard of us, is towards the South, 
and part under the-Equator, s 
Aﬀer Plato, Theopompus, either in his Treatiſe of Wonders, or in his Hi- 
ſtory, makes mention'of ' another Continent beſides ours, and touches divers 
rticutars': Among others, that its greatneſs is ſo vaſt that it was not wholly 
| vxy that its: Ment were greater, —_—_ _ lived longer than we ; = 
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they had Gold and S:/ver in ſo great quantity, that they made leſs account of 
it than we do of Tron : That they had a great number of Cities, and among 
others two very great ones, and of Cuſtoms much different ; rhe principal 
aim of the one being ro War, and the other to Religion ; which I eſteem a- 
greeing with Cuſco and Mex:co, which we have fo found when firſt known to 
us ; Wo more inclined to War, and.Cu/co to the adoration of its Divi- 
nities, 

AMERICA having been known to the Ancients under divers names, and 
all theſe names preſerved till now, there remains to know from whence the 


People of this America ſhould deſcend, whether from Europe, Aſca,or Africa. 


How A*/714 
became firſt 
peopled by 
tho'e of our 


It is to be believed, that the firſt of our Continent which were carried into 
America, were ſo either by chance or by force; the Eaſtern Winds having 
driven them from the Coaſt of Africaor Libya, where they failed, and car- 
ried them ſo far into the Welt that they have found theſe Lands. 

And it is likewiſe to be believed, that of thoſe which have been fo carried, 
ſome have been unfurniſhed of Viftuals for ſo long and impremeditated a Voy- 
age, and ſo have been conſtrained to eat ſome among them to preſerve the reſt, 
as others ſince have done. And thus America may have been peopled by di- 
vers Nations, and at divers times, and according to the Parts from whence 
they were, according to the hunger and neceſſity they ſuffered upon the Sea, 


| they- became more or leſs barbarous. And that ſome have been carried by 


chance or force from our Continent to the other, we may judge both by An- 
cient and Modern Hiſtories. Drodorus Siculus makes mention of certain 
Phentcians, ( Ariſtotle had ſaid almoſt the ſame before of the Carthaginians) 
who ſayling along the Coaſt of Africa or Libya, were carried far into the 
Occidental Ocean, where they found a very great Ile , diſtant from our Main 
Land many days fail, and the Country as beautiful as that of Toſcany , ſo that 
ſome of «ms. would here have ſettled ; but that the Republick prohibited 
any more to pals, fearing leſt it ſhould weaken their Eſtate , commanding ſe 
which were paſſed to retire, and aboliſhing as much as they could the know- 
ledge of their Country ; yet with deſign to retire thither , if they ſhould be- 
come ſo unfortunate as to fall under the Romans ſubjzetion. Thoſe particulars 
which Authors apply to this Iſle, agree better with America Meridionates, 
which is almoſt an Iſle, than with the Iſles on this fide it. 

Beſides theſe Authorities of the Ancients, the accident which arrived to 
Alonzo Z anches de Guelva, in Adalouſie, or whatever other Pilot he was, 
who landing at the Madera, where was Chriſtopher Columbus, who told him 
how he had been carried by force into the Weſt, which he had diſcovered, and 
how he had rerurned :. And the like accident which happened to Cabral in 
1501, (as we have already ſaid) makes it ſufficiently appear how the, ſame 
= may have hapned to other Saylors; and particularly to thoſe Nations on 
this ide, which lie upon the Ocean, as the Moors, Spaniards, Celtes, and 
Bretons Sc. And thoſe who traded on the Ocean, agthe Phenicians, Car- 
thaginians, and Tyrrhenians ; and this is the more eafily , becauſe between 
the rwo Tropicts, the Eaſtern Briſes or Winds do for the moſt part blow, and 
ealily carry, nay ſometimes force Ships from Eaſt to Weſt. It is true, that it is 
hard to turn from Eaſt to Welt by the ſame courſe :- And poſſibly from theſe 
two ſo different things the Poet took occafion to ſay, | 


Facilis deſeenſus Avernt ; _ 
Sed revocare gradum ſuperaſquerevertere ad awras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eff. Wh 


Underſtanding it eafy to deſcend from our Continent into the.other, which we 
eſteem the Lower Hemiſphere ; but hard to return from that to ours, which we 
eſteem the Higher : the means to return with leaſt difficulty nor being found our 
but with time ; and after having (and that at divers tunes); eflayed all courſes, 
which is, by diſingaging themſelves from between the Pets, which ſome 
attribute to Pedrarias de Avila, who about the year. 1514 began to give 
Rules 


Rules for the time of parting; and the courſe was tobe held, to go from our 
Continent to the other : and likewiſe the time and courte to return from the 
others to ours. 

Since ſome have paſled from this world of our Continent, and by our Coaft 
into the other Continent : It may likewiſe be believed, that others have paſſed 
' from rhe other Coaſt, that is to ſay, from Aſia. Whence it comes that fome 
believe, that the Inhabitants of Peru and Mexico, deſcend rather from the 

Chinois and Japanots, than from the Europeans or Africans, 

' But'this ſubjze&t will be too tedious to handle, let us therefore content out 
ſelves - ſpeak a word or two of this America in general, before we deſcend to 
iculars. 

AMERICA conſidered in its whole Body, is part on this fide, and part 
beyond the Equator : It ſtretches it ſelf tonear 54 degrees beyond , and ex- 
tends it ſelf ro 8 or more on this ſide, which are more than 1 3o degrees of 
Latitude ; our Continent not having much more than 100 : Bur the breadth 
of America is very unequal, this Continent being compoſed of two great 
Peninſula's, almoſt divided the one from the other by the Egeator ; its 
breadth here is not in ſome places of above zo, 40, or 50 Leagues, though in The vignets of 
other places 1000 or 1260, and poſſibly much more in America Septentrio- Anirics 
nals , if the Land of i o be contiguous to it, 

This Land of FES SO, or TEDSO, is between America and Afiz, and the Gciuarion 
we know not yet whether it joyn upon 4/2 or America, or make a Piece a+ and Land of 
part ; if it be divided both from the one and the other, arid that New Den /(* 
mart and Greenland are upon it, as there is much reaſon to believe, it makes 
a Piece not leſs than the three parts of our Continent, or of the two of the 
other ; but poſſibly it makes a third part of the other Continent : Let us pro- 
ceed to the two parts of America, as they are eſteemed and known at preſent. 


AMERICA SEPTENTRIONALIS. 


which is not only the moſt Northern of the two Amer:cg's, but likewiſe 
oth all lie berween the Equator and the North ; it extends itſelf from the The length 
$:h or 10th degree of Latitude, even beyond the Arrick Circle; and if we 924 breadth 
comprehend the Artich Lands with America, it advances at leaſt to the 88h $yriagrionatie 
degree of Latitude, which are 70 degrees for its height from South ro North. 
Its length from Welt to Eaſt poſſeſſes near all the degrees of Longitude of the 
other Fiemyſphere, to wit, from about the 1804, where ours end, even beyond 
the 300th, which is the end of the orher. b 
The Mey del Nort is on the Eaſt of it, the Mzy de} Sud. ofr its Welt; to- 
wards the North its bounds are unknown, there being Land found even beyond 
the 80th degree of Latitude, with appearance that they extend yet farther Is bounds 
towards the Pole : ſo that we cannot judge ro what degree, or whether it be 
contiguous to New Denmark and Greenland, or whether it be in Iſlands; afid 
on the South it makes America Meridionalis. | 
We will divide this America Septentrionalis into Canadiana and Mexicana. 
Lander the name of Canadians is underſtood that part of America which is 
about Canada, where the Engliſh, French, Hollanders , Danes and Swedes | 
have divers Colonies : And under the name of Mexicans, that part of Ame- agcording to 
rica which the King of Spain doth almoſt alone poſleſs , and where he hath MonſSaz/om 
eſtabliſhed abundance of Colonies , ſubdividing Canadiana into the Artick © 
Lands, and Canada or New France ; and Mexicana into New Mexico, and 
Mexicoor New Spain. | RA | 
Of theſe four parts, Mexico or \New Spainis the moſt adyanced towards the 
Equator and the South, the Artick Lands towards the North, the other two t@ fication, 
arts reſt in the middle ; Canada or New France towards the Eaſt, and New 
x0 towards the Weſt. The firft is under _ —_ the Trople# of ny 
| 2 k 


Ara ICA SEPTENTRIONALTIS, is that part of America 
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the ſecond under or about the Polar Circle, the two others lie from 25 or 30 
unto 60 degrees of Latitude ; ſo that the firſt is within or very near the Tor- 
rid Zone, the ſecond within or near the Frozen Zone, and the twoin the 
middle quite in the Temperate Zone, 
The firſt and moſt Southernly ought to be called Mexico or New. Spain ; 
Mexico, becauſe Mexico is by much the faireſt City, and the Dominion of the 
ancient Kings of Mexicoextended over the beſt part of it: New Jpain, be- 
cauſe the King of Spazn polleſles near all ot it, having eſtabliſhed a great many 
Colonies ; a Vice-Roy, divers Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Audiences, and Govern- 
ments: the Natives ot the Country that are left, being almoſt all Tributaries | 
to him. 
| The ſecond may be called the Arfick Lands, becauſe it approaches the Ar- 
Arik Lands. Flick Pole, and is for the moſt part comprehended within the Artich Circle : 
theſe are but little known. We underſtand well that they are divided by ſome 
Streights, and that it apparently conſiſts in many and divers Iiles, which hath 
been the cauſe a Paſſage hath been ſought to go this way to China and the Eaſt. 
Indies. The Natives . here enjoy a full and entire liberty, the People of Eu» 
rope not thinking it worth their pains to eſtabliſh Colonies. 
| Of the two muddle parts, the moſt Eaſternly and neareſt ro Europe,. ought 
carada,or New tO be eſteemed under the general name of Canada or New France : of Cana- 
Franc. 4a, becauſe in that particular Region the Europeans firſt Landed; of New 
France, becauſe the | did firſt eſtabliſh themſelves here before any other 
Europeans. The moſt Weſtern and fartheſt from Europe may in general be 
called New Mexico, becauſe the Spaniards of Mexico or New Spain diſco- 
vered it not till after they had been ſometime ſettled in this other. 
Of theſe four parts of America Septentrionalis, to wit, Mexico or New 
Spain, New Mexico, Canada or New France, and America Arttica: New 
pain is waſhed by Mer del Nort, and Mer del Sud: America Artica like- 
wiſe by both Seas ; New France only by Mer del Nort,and New Mexico only 
by Mer del Sud. | | 
Theſe four great parts are ſubdivided into many leſs, which we call Regrons, 
Peoples, Frovinces,Gc. We will obſerve the chief of them the moſt clearly 
and ſuccinCtly as poſſibly we can; |but becauſe New Spain touches on America 
Meridionalis, we will begin our America Septentrionalis by the Arfick and 
New France ; ſo proceeding to the one and the other Mexico, that we may 
aſs in order to the parts bordering on America Meridionals. And likewiſe, 
becaiſe the Arttick Lands of Americaare vety little known, and that we can- 
not judge to make a particular diſcourſe of them, we will content our ſelves to 
ſpeak ſomething here before we paſs to the other parts. 
| That part of America which is compriſed for the moſt part between the 
ArFick Pole and Circle,or which at moſt deſcends unto the 60th or 551th degree 
of Latitude, is named according to our method, America Artica. In all this 
part we know ny ſome Coaſts and Gulphs of that which is moſt towards Eu- 
rope : There we have the Ifles of Tſeland and Groenland, we might likewiſe 
put Shetland, which we know not whether Iſles or parts of the New Conti- 
nent, as we are likewife ignorant of all the reſt of America Artica. 
Wieland. ISELAND, ſubje&> to the King of Denmark, is 150 Leagues, long, and 
Its Tohabitanes Tattle leſs than 100 broad. Its Inhabitants are very luſty,and live above an 1c0 
years; they ſcarce addi themſelves to_any thing but. the feeding of their 
Beaſts, and Fiſhing, The Coaſt toward the South 1s much better , and beſt in- 
| habited. The Governour of the Iſland reſides at Bellefted on the Coaſt, Scal- 
wn ea- hold and Holdon, within Land,are Biſbops Sees, The Mountains of Hecla and 
den, its chief 1He1ga often vomit Fire, though the Circle of the Pole Artick paſles over this 
Towns. Iſlagd, and incloſes part of it. in the Frozen Zone , leaving the other in the 
Temperate, if that can poſſibly be, which lies ſo contiguous, and near to the 
Frozen ; yet doth it, not hinder them from enjoying many rare things in their 
Mountains, in their Lands, in their Fountains and Rivers, in their Beaſts, and 
in their Fiſh. . Jſeland doth ('in my Judgment ) apparently anſwer to the 
Thule of the Ancients, though ſome Authors of the Country maintain the con- 
trary. fre» WO GROEN- 


AMERICA. 


GROENLANDT, thatis, GREEN LAND, hath been long known 
to thoſe of T/ſe/and and Norway. Account is made that one Torwald, and his 
Son Errick of Norway, paſled into Iſe/and about the year $00 ; and that from 
n Liefe, palled alittle after into Groenlandt, where 
orwegians: And the ſame Hiſtory faith, 
that Lieffe had ſome Combats with the Ancient Sekrep/ingres and Native [n- 
habitants of the Country, and that thoſe 'of Norway held but a ſmall part 
in the Eaſt Coaſt of Groenlandt, the Sekregiingres keeping the reſt with- 
in the Country; and that what the Norwegz:ans poſſeſſed and knew in 
Groenlandt, was not the hundreth part ; but that there were divers People, go- 
verned by ſeveral Lords, of which the Norwegians had no knowledge. + 

They ſay, that in ſeveral parts of Groenlandt there are Lands which bear as 
beat as any Ground in the World ; and Cheſtnuts fo large, that their 
ernels are as big as Apples; that the Mountains yield Marble of all forts of 
PFthat the Graff for Paſtures is good, and feeds quantities of great and 
ſmall Cattle; that there are Horſes, Stags 
Bears, Beavers, Martles, (Sc. 


Iſeland, Errick and his 
they eſtabliſhed ſome Colonies of 


Wotves, Foxes, Black and White 
24 is full of great Fiſhes, as Sea- 
Wotves, Dogs,and Calves, bur above all of Whales; that tne white Beavs live 
more on the Sea than on the Land;and that as the Black ones feed only on Fleſh; 
the White ones do on Fiſb, and are eſpecially greedy of /:ttle Whales, which 
cauſes a great Antipathy between them and Whales, who purſue them wheres 
ever they can ſcent them: That their Fiſh' Marh&wal carrieth a Tooth or Horn 
ſo ſtrong and long, that it fights againſt and pierces the Whale, as.the Rhino- of Fiſh. 
ceros does the Elephant : and they allure us, that the Horn is of the ſame 
reatneſs, form, and matter, and hath the ſame properties as thoſe which we 
ere eſteem in the T/nicorns, 
The Norwegians and Danes,who ſometime ſince have paſſed intoG» 
ſfay,that the Language of its Inhabitants is ſo different from that of Norway or 
Denmark, that there is little appearance they could deſcend either from the 
one or the other; and that it formerly there have been any Colonies of; Norwe- 
gians, they are quite extin. In 1636 the Danes which went thither to Trade, 
demanded by fgns, if beyond that ridge of :Mountains there were ahy Men 
the Savages made them ro underſtand, they were innumerable, higher, an 
ſtronger than they; and that they-uſed 
not have any Commerce,nor ſuffer the fi 
with whom the Danes traded (ſome © 
were of Skins of wild Beaſts, their Shirts of the Entrails of Fiſh, and their 
Waſtcoats ot the Skins of Birds with their Feathers. 

Theſe ſame Relations make mentiow of 
deſcending towards the South, the other 
that ſome years ſince the North Seas have bgen ſo loaden with Ice, that the firſt 
ones not being melted before Winter, and the other having continued from 
time to time, toadd to them, and lie in heaps one upon the other , the Sun in 
the end hath not had power to break them, ; and in ſucceſſion of time this way 
hath been ſtopt up, and the communication of Jſe/and with Old Groenlande 


7 Irs Inhabitants 


reat Bows and Arrges., agd would 
t'of Strangers, The Habits of thoſe 
which they broughr into Denmark ) 


Old and New Groenlandt ; this 
ounting towards the North ; but 
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CAT'NAD A 


New France. 


Nder the name of CA NADA, or New France, we eſteem that 
which is on both ſides the great River of Canada or St, Laurence, 
with the Iſles that are betore its Mouth, unto, and fo far as this 
River is known; and from the Gulphs and Streights of Davis 
and Hudſon,unto New Spain or Mexico. In this extent we have 
"the Iſles of New-found-land, Terra di Librador,. Canada, which communi- 
cates its name tothe reſt, Acadia, Saguenay, the Irocors, the Hurons, the Al- 


onquins , with about a hundred other forts of people , whoſe names are | 


nown. 

The Iſles of NEW-FOUND-LAND, or according to the Bi(cains, of 
Bacallaos, that is, of Cod-fiſh,are ſo called by reaſon of theſe Fiſhes here found 
in ſuch great quantity,that ſometimes they ſeem to hinder the ſayling of Ships ; 
in like manner are they found in the Gulph or Bay of $7. Lawrence. Beſides 
the Cod-fiſb here are other ſorts of Fiſh in great plenty, as Thoynback, Ling, 
Salmons, Oyſter «Sc. 

The greateſt of theſe Iſles, and which commonly takes the name of News 
found-land is 4 or 5 Leagues circuit. It is ſcituate betwixt the degrees of 46 
andgz of Northern Latitude, and is ſevered from the Continent of Ame- 
ricaby an Arm of the Sea, and is diſtant from Zng/and about 600 Leagues: 
A Country ill-inhabited towards the Eaſt and South , the Inhabitants being re- 
tired farther within Land ; but the Englii/b have of late fertled ſome Colonies 
to maintain their Fiſhing-Trade. The Natives are of a reaſonable good Sta- 
ture, and well proportioned ; but full-ey'd, brogd-faced, beardleſs, and of an 
Oter complexion, not over ingenious ; thear Houles are very mean, and their 
Apparel and Furniture worſe. The Country being for the general;ty reputed 
fertil, if well cultivated, and would yield Grains ; is enriched by Nature 
with plenty of Fiſb, Fowl,and wild Beafs, and is bleſt with a wholſom Air, 
though the rigour of the Winter ſeaſon, and the exceſs of Heats in Summer 
do ſomething detra@ from its due praiſe. 

Ea(t of New-fawnd-land is a great Bank, a thing as remarkable as any in all 
Canada, This Bank is much different from thoſe which are covered with Wa- 
ter when the Sea is high; uncovered and dry on an Ebb: Saylors muſt ſhun 
ſuch Banks like foock. This., which we now ſpeak of, is like a Country 
overflown, always covered with the Sea, and having at leaſt 20, 30, or 40 Fa- 
tham water, for the depth is unequal. Off from this Bank, on all ſides, the Seg 
is noleſs than 200 Fathom deep; and yet this Bank is 200 ues long, 20, 
25, and ſometimes 50 broad. It is on this Bank that the Neww-found-landers, 
(thatis,thoſe Ships that goto fiſh for Cods of New-found-Jand) do for the moſt 


part ſtop and make their freight, SM 


Nrw-ſounds 
and. 


— 


Irs Inhabi- 


caucs. 
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About this great Bank, and more towards the Main Land than the Ocean, 
there are ſome others much leſs, but of the ſame nature. It is almoſt incre- 
dible how many Nations, and of each how many Sail ot Ships go yearly to 
fiſh for theſe Cods, with the prodigious quantity they take ; a Man being able 


The manner of to take 100 of them in the ſpace ot an hour. They fiſh with Hooks, which are 


Fiſhing. 


Another kind 
of Fiſhing. 


The River 


rio ſooner thrown into the Sea, but the greedy Fiſh ſnapping the Bait is taken 
by the Hook, and drawn on Ship-board they lay him preſently on a Plank ; 
one cuts off his head, another guts it and takes out its biggeſt. bones, another 
ſalts and barrels it, &c. Which being thus ordered, is hence tranſported by the 
Engliſh and other European Nations into all patts of Europe, as allo info che 
other three parts of the World; They Fiſh only in the day time, the Cod (as 
they ſay) not biting in the night ; nor doth this Fiſhing laſt all Seaſons, but 
begins a little before Summer, and ends with Seprember : In Winter the Fiſh 
retires to the bottom of the deep Sea, where Storms and 'Tempelts have no 
wer. 

Near New-found:1and there is another kind of fiſhing-for the ſame Fiſh, 
whiehi they call dried F:fb, as the other green Fiſh. Thedhips retire into ſome 
Port, and every Morning ſend forth their Shallops, one, two or three Leagues 
into the Sea, which fail not to have their load by Noon, or a little after : They 
bring them to Land, lay them on Tables or Planks, and order it as the othetf , 
but after the Fiſh hath been ſome days'in ſalt, they take it forth; expoſing it to 
the Air and Wind, lay it again in heaps, and return it from time to time to the 
open Air till it be dry. That this Fiſh may be good, it muſt be dried in a good 
and temperate Air ; Miſts moiſten it, and make it rot ; the Sun hardens ir, 
and makes it yellow. 

At the ſame time they fiſh for Cods, green or dry, the Fiſhers have the plea- 
ſure of taking Fowl, without going forth of their Veſſels. They take them with 
a Line as they do fiſh, baiting the Hook with the Cods Liver; theſe Fowl be- 
ng ſo greedy, that they come by flocks, and fight who ſhall get the Bait firſt, 
which ſoon proves its death : and one taken, the Hpok is no ſooner thrown out 
again, but another is catch'd in the like nature, Burt enough of theſe, and of 
Cod-fiſhing. 

In the year 1623, Sir George Calvert, Knight, the Principal Secretary of 
State, and afterwards Lord Baltimore , obtained a Patent of part of News- 

found-land, which was ereQted into the Province of Avalon, where he ſettled 
a Plantation, and erected a ſtately Houſe and Fort at Ferry-land, where he 
dwelt ſome time : And after his death it fell ta his Son, the Right Honourable 
Cecilins, late Lord Baltimore, alſo Proprietor of Mary-land. 

CA NADA taken particularly, is on the Right hand;aad towards the lower 

of the great River; and its name is communicated both ro the River and 
eighbouring Country. This River is the largeſt of Amevica Septentriona- 
Is, and one of the faireſt in' the World : It is about 200 Fathom" deep, 
and at its Mouth zo Leagues bfoad. Its courſe ( according to the-report 
of thoſe of the Country .) is already known for 4 or 500 Leagues; and 
there is ſome likelyhood that we may in the end diſcover, that the Lake which 
ſeems to be its head-Spring , disburthens it ſelf intro the Sea by two. or three 
different courſes ; one towards us, which is that of Canada ;. another towards 
the Weſt, and above Cal:rfornia; the third towards the North, and into the 
Chriſtian Sea; and that the Mouth of this may ſhew us the way we have fo 

long ſought, to go tothe Eaft-Indies by rhe Welt. 
Canadagys, the Hu- 


he People with whom the French trade here are the 
rous, the Algonquins, the Altiquameqaes, 'Nipiſiriniens, Montagners ; thoſe 
of Saguenay, Acadia, ©c, And to this purpoſe they have-divers Colonies on 
the great River at Tadouſac, at Queberk, at Three-Rivers, at Sillery, ar Riche- 
lieu, at Montreal, and without the Bay of Chaleur, at Miſcou, at Port-Royal, 
Ec. This Trade is only managed by Exchange; they give the Skins of. Bevers, 
Otters, Mariles, Sea-Wolfes,{6c. for Bread, Peaſe, Beans, Plumbs, Kettles, 
Cauldrons, Hatchets, Arrow-heads, Pinchers, Coverlids, Sc. But to inſtru 
them in Chriſtianity, many Eccleſiaſticks of Religious Orders haye had divers 


disburſe- 


< &xbvorſements, and refidences ; likewiſe an Hoſprtat” and Se 
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| minary of Tyſþ- 
94## : The Teſaits have the chief care of theſe Houſeg:;r 1 50 7 to | 
-\2Worth of Canada is..E STOTTIL AND,.or TERR'A' DE  L At zfitad. 
BRAD O R: near Hudſons Screight ; it is called formerimes the Land of Core 
$9##a/; and ſometimes new Britany; however! | eſteenrits part of new 
Face ; the Country is Mountainous, Woody , tullof wild Beafts; well furniſh- 
*d wirh Rivers, rich in" Metals, of a fertil Soil ui inoſt places, and'would pros 
tut gr an3, fruits, We, tt irs Inhabitants would give'iv rillagey/ South ot Ca- 
»ada are Faglaxd, 'Nrw York, Maryland, Virginia, and Caroline ; of 
NEW ENGL AND, Nontof Maylazd'accordiig ts the report sf 
| | | of- according'to t zort of New England 
Captain Sith, hath ſevehty miles of Sea Coaft,, where are Hand divers __ 
Haven}, ſome of which are capable to hartour abourhve hundred fail of Ships 
from thefury of the Sea and toznds' by reaſon of the interpoſition of ſo great a 
quantity of ſmall Ifes whicti tie about the Coaſt ro the number of i'about two 
bundred And'alrhough it be ſeated in-the midſt ofthe Temperate £ one, yet 
the Climate is more uncertain as to heat, and co/d,' than thoſe Ewropegn King- - 
doms whicty lie:paralſe{ro-it, Yerthe Air is found very bealttiful and-agree- 
dble'ro the Exghſb, which hath occaſioned the ſertlement of divers Potent. 
Colonies here who live very ily, and. drive a conſiderable Trade tor theie 
prowvfions to our American Flamations, eſpecially to the Barbados. This 
Country is Inhabited by divers ſorts of e, the chief amongſt which are the 
——_ abour the: Raver Penobſcot ; and the Maſſachuſetes, a great Nation; The Naive 
every one are governed by their parricular Kings, and do much differ in Cy. =habitav. 
ftomis and Manners fromione another;! as they do urthe orher parts of Amey;- 
ra; living generally at variance with each other ; Their chieteſt richesis in 
their Furrs and:St;ns which they ſell rothe' Exglyb in truck for Commodities; _ 
they are for tht moſt part ingenious, welkdiſpoſed, and with AO would 
be:brought to Chriſtianity. This Country is for'the generalivy of a fegtil foil; 
is well watered with Rivers, hath ptenty of F5/b, as Cod, Thornbatk, Sturgion; Their Fiſh, 
Porpuſes, Haddock, Salmons, Mullets; Herrings, Mackeril, Plaitt, Oyſters, 
Lobſters, Crab-fiſb, Tortoiſe; Cockles, Muſcles , Smelts, Eels, ons, 
Drums, Alewzives, s, Hollibuts, Sharks, Seals, Grampus, Whales Gc. 
Here are great variety of Fow! as Pheſants, Paytridges, hy; Fowls. 
Oxeyes, reſe, Turkeys, Ducks, Teal,” Herns, Cranes, Cormorants, Swans, 
Brants, Widgeans, Sheldrakes, Snipes; i, Blackbirds,' Loon, Hims- 
bird, with divers others too tedious tro name. They have alſo great plenty of 
Beafts both tame and wild, as Cows, Sheep, Goats, Swine, and Flores z and for 
wild Zyons, Bears, Wotves, Foxes, Mariins, Rackoons, Mooſes, Muſquaſus, 
QOtters, Bevers, Deer, Haves, Coneys, Gc.'' Amongſt the torcfol things the 
Rattleſnake is the moſt dangerous ; and here are/feveral ſorts of ſtinging Flies 
which are very rroubleſom tothe Inhabirants. Here are ſundry ſorts of rrees as Tice 
the Oat, Cyprus;Pine,Celar; Cheſnus Walnut, Fivr, Ab, Elm, Ap, Alder, Max 
5's ras, Siumach, Sc. 'alſo ſeveral Fruit-trees, as Pomgrangtes, ,, . 


,Olrves, 


Southwards, and hav | , 
eth ſeveral rich Furr Amber, Pitch, Tarr, Maſts, Flax}Eimnen,Ca- tts Commodi- 


Engliſb which now lahabirvtfis Coun 


b 
ſclves,and haveitheir Courts bf/Jkdicarureand afferndl 


tenth Tow ,_.. 
having two Burgeſes for after the-affairs pr 1 omen And asto' 
matters ob Relig:ionand Chunch Government, they are very trickr,' and make a 


great ſhow, "being much of the ſtamp of the ridged Prexdyteriany2i Amongt 
their Towns:theſe are 'of chief note, 211 BoiZony:tommodioulty; _ 1 
I "=o Traffic 
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Traffick on the: Sea Shore ; at preſent; a very large! and ſpacious Town,| os 
paſed of ſeveral well ordered fireets, 
| which arc well inhabited by Merchanti,and Troave/+ 
men whodrive's very.conſliderable Trade ; It is # place of 


rather a City be and'praced wat 


'.1,.::-57 fair and beau 


_ Aa- 
ortific ations \1WKh 
d, 2: Charles Town 
ick ; it is beautified with 
a large and- well built Church,' and near the Riverſide is the: Market plate 
from. whictirbns rwo fireets, an which are divers'well built houſes, 2, 

4. Cambridge commtuotli- 
- doth conſiſt of ſeverd! fits, ahd viybeautified with 
. divers fair and well builr houſes 5, Reading cots 


ving two -or three hills adjoyning, /on which arec-raifed 
gitat Pieces mounted thereon which are we 
icated on arid: between the Rivers Char/es and 


cheſter, an indifferent Town ſeated near the Sea. 
outly ſeated pm aRiv 
-* twoColledges;, amd ha 
modiouſly-: ſeated about a 
Fort ſeated on the mouth of the River Sagadebeck.t:n7. New: Flymout 
cd.on the large Bay of Potuxed. '  Wuth: divers other Towns of tome 
moſt of which bear the Names from thoſe of Eng/an 
wa by other names. 


t Pond; and well Inhabited.!» & St. 


4; but: amongſt 
New York de» @H8.27C K 


ed berwfxt New Ei 


O RK, formerly New'Netberland is feat 
and Virgina; It is now'called New Tork from his 
of 7dr4 the Proprietor thereof, 'by | 
try of a fertile ſoil, is well watered with Rivers, and is 
the fame Reaſts, Birds, Fowls, Fiſh, Fruits, Trees, Commodities, 


Highn 
/ Iris n 


ant from his 


=, 
Grand 


land, ſo they need not be taken notite of 


ed by ſundry ſorts of people, notmuch unlike 
ry expert at their Bow and Arrows, which 


reat plenty as ' New 
thoſeof New: England, | 
is; their chief weapon of War ; are- found to be of a ready wit, and very 


them ; in their Religious :R:stes divers cereinani 


to learn whad is ta 


ies 


faid to worſhip the Devil whom they 


are obſerved; 4 
nugh fear ;; thew Pricfts 


being little better than Sorcerers, who fir 


ely be4 


« When any woman fintleth her felf quick with child 
from men.until her delivery, the like ſhe obſerverh 
'vipg. ſack, 2, range Cuſtom which. '\our Earapeats 
"the. leaſt offence the — away 
n by her cepeth | 
to their Kings, )they:be 


e keepeth. het 
ugh tine of her 
Dames would not well reliſh ; 
marrieth- «gain, and the Children 
nication 1s here permitted ; they are very dut 


verhe tranſmigration.of the ſoul, and concerning the Creation of the work 


They are much addiQted to ſports; recreations, 
Their: babit is but mean as the reſt 

o they paint and beſmear their faces with ſeveral colours; 
rnamental ; their. dyet and 4abitdtions are alfo mean ; Heta 
150ng very conſiderable Town now called New Jork, being well ſeated. both 


1 —_— 
:1,The Town 
vermment it 


. have firange # 
and dancings, and 
of the Indians, 
which they hol 


erve Feſtrval trones. 


:..1 for ſecurity, trade and pleaſure in a fall Iſle called Mabataen 

made ſo by Hedſons Rrver, which ſepata 
_ .. . is large containing, about 500 well built, houſes, and- for Civil. 
Majop, Aldermen, Sheriff, and 


tes it from Long 1 


| Fort,a 


ty okrhe 


The Town is. Inhabited by Dutch as? well as ZEng/ifo; and; hatk as confide- 
AND, is South of Hirginiq, from which iter fevered by the 
iving 'entrahte; 10 Ships ind 
'of this Provirice, and' is 
of Patowmeck, Pas 
»which lie:on the Weſt de of the Bay, 
Choptanke, Namecokey Pqcomote, with ſome others 
eCGountry  ofilate years fince 
| mp themſtlives tor: 5 
| agreeable. "to .chdis 'Conſiigutivas few dps 
coming, .of the; Gountreys:ldifedfe:ror: ſeaſoning 3 | and 


Town here.is raiſed a Fore 
rable Trade 


| eainia 4nd Marla pale 

 11K-4Rganra, and , 

. -2Navigable forgbout zoo miles 
l#xent, Stvern,and-Ss 
and the Eaſt thoſe of 

,tO. the 'great>:im 


th: the Indians, and is like to be.a place b 


ich fal-rhe Rivers 


| vement 'of the fork... 
the. felling yhe.. Words . and: the pebple 
8401p dytts cis: very healthful-and 
ing ar ; 'their+ 
as to temperatitre. of v4he: Air, the Heats ite Summer” hoe: 
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£) Colds 
in 


þ; deat» 
a , 
co 
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in winter. are offenſive to its Inhabitants. The foyl is rich and fertil na- fs ſoll 
turally producing allſuch Commod%ties as are found in New England, and doth 
abound 1a the ſaid ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, and Fow!/, both tame and wild ; hath 
alſo the ſame F:ſb, Fruits, Plants, Roots, Herbs, Trees, Gums, Balſams, &c. 
but rhe Fruits are more excellent and in greater plenty ; here Mulberry trees 

row wild, and were the people induſtrious, rhe S$:/4 irade might be ſoon 
Crounde to perieion, but their imployment 1s altogether taken up in plant+ 
iog and ordering their Tobacco, which is the only and Staple Commodity of the Trade. 
Countrey which they vend for ſuch neceſlaries as they have 10N for. 
They yearly freizghing about one hundred fail of Ships therewith. The Na- People. 
tives as to their Complexion, Stature, Coſtoms, Laws, Religions, Diſpoſiti- 
ons, Habit, Dyet, Bc. are much the ſame with the Ind:ans in the other 
parts of America, and are of divers Tribes or forts of People, and each 
governed by their particular King. This Province of Maryland is by Pa- 
rent granted to the Right Honourable the Lord Baitzmore and to his 
Heirs and Aſſigns, being abſolute Lord and Proprietor of the ſame, having 
Royal Juri/d:Ftons and Prerogatives both Military and Civil, as making 
of Laws, pardoning of Offences, conferring of Honours, Coyning of Money , 
Ec. and in acknowledgment thereof paying yearly to kis Majeſty and his 
Succeſlors two Indian Arrows at Windſor Caſtle on Eaſter Tueſday. This 
Province is ſevered into ten Counties, v:z, five Eaſtwards, an fe Weſlt- Diviſion of che 
wards of Cheſopeat Bay, and in every County there is held an inferiour Povnee ni9 
Court every rwo months for ſmall matters, from which there lyeth Appeals 
tothe Provincia} Court at St. Maryes, and each County have their Sheriffs, Ggavernmenr, 
and Juſtice of the Peace, The Engliſh. which are reckoned about 16000 
have begun of late to build ſome Towns, which 'tis hoped in few years will 
come to good perfeQtion, as Catverton, Herrington, and Harvy-Town, all 
commodiouſly ſeated for the benefit of Trade, and conveniency of Shipping, 
bit the principal Town is St. Maryes, ſeated on St. Georges River, beauti- 
fied with ſeveral well built houſes, where his: Lordſhip Charles Lord Balti- 
wore, hath his Houſe, and where the general Aſſemblies and Provincial 
Courts are held, and publick Offices kept. But his Lordſhip's general Refi- 
dence is at Mattapany abour cight miles diſtant, where he hath a fair and plea- 
ſant houſe. 

VIRGINTA is faid tobe firſt diſcovered by Sir Francs Drake ( as in- Yirginie by 

deed all this tract of Sea Coaſt ) and was fo named by Sir Walter — in —_— _ 
honour of Queen E/:zabeth, who then Reigned ; but before it was _ 


tro 

any p:rfection much time was ſpent with no ſmall expence, and loſs of mens 

lives. And about the Reign of K. 7ames,a Patent was grantedto certain perſons, 

as a Corporation, and called the Company of Adventurers of Virginia;but upon 

divers misdemeanours and miſcarriages about the year 1623, the Patent was 

made void, and hath been fince free for all his Majeſtres Subjetts to Trade unto. 

It is ſcituate Southwards of Maryland, and hath for its Eaſtern limits the Mt- 1; pomas. 

lantick Ocean, It is bleſt with a good Air, and the Clime of late ſince the clear- 

ing of woods 18 found very agreeable to the Engli/b, fo that few die of the 

Country diſeaſe called ſeaſoning, The foil is ſo fertil that an Acre of ground tt Fertlliry, 

commonly yields 200 buſhels of Corn, and is very apt to produce what is'put 

therein, as Engliſb Grams, Roots, Seeds, Plants, Fruits, Sc. belides thoſe 

appropriate tothe - Country-and other adjacent parts of America; 'and it is 

oblerved that their Fruzts ( which are in great abundance and of various forts) 

tor goodneſs may compare with thoſe of Italy or Spain,which are eſteemed the 

beſt in Ezrope. ©, They have great abundance of Beafts, Fowl, and Fiſh, which ty fel Feud 

I have takeo notice of in New og rs and their Turkeys are ſaid'to weigh the fame asin 

about ſix ſtone! ;--among{t their ſmall Birds is the Mock- Bird which-coun- N=” £ng/and- 

rerfeiteth the \notes of all Birds; "for which it is eſteemed extellent. The js; commodi- 

Commodities which this Country doth or may produce, are Flax, Hemp, tics. 

Woad, - Mgdder, - Pats Aſhes, Hopps, Honey, Wax,  Rapefeed, Anniceſeed, 

Silk (it they would make it Mwxlberry Trees here growing in ſo great 

plenty ) 'ſeverat ſweet Gums and excellent Balſomes, Alome , Bos 
Iiiz 4 0P- 
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Copper, ; ſeveral ſorts of Woods, Plants, Bc. uſed by Dyers, Pitch, Tarr, Ro- 
(in, Turpentine, ſundry ſorts of rich Furrs, Elk-5kins, and other Hides, but as 
bove all Tobacco, which is their principal Commodzty, and the ſtandard by which 
all other Commodities are prized ; but it were to be wiſhed the Inhabitants 
would imploy their time about other Commodities as well as Tobacco, and they 
would ſoon find the profit, and their Tobacco would not be ſach a drugg as now 
it is. This Countrey is well watered with ſeyeral great and ſtrong Rivers 
which looſe themſelves in the Gx/ph or Bay of Cheſopeak,which gives entrance 
for Shipping into this Countrey, as well as to Maryland ;: and is a large and 
capacious Bay found very commodious for S{þ;pping, being ſaid to run up into 
the Country Northwards above zoo miles ; among(t the Rivers thoſe of moſt 
note are Pawhatan now James Riyer, found Navigable about 150 miles ; Pa- 
maunke now Tork River, allo large and Navigable about 60 miles ; and Rapa- 
hanock which is long and Navigable about 120 miles ; And: near or adjoyning 
to theſe Rivers for the conventency of Shipping theEnghfb are ſeated,and have 


Its chiefplaces- ſome Towns, the chic of which, is James Town commodiouſly ſeated on James 


Its diviſion in- New Kent, Lancaſter, Middleſex, 


to Counrics, 


\rs (ciruation 
bounds. 


River, a neat Town, and beautified with well built BY:c& Hoxſes, and here are 
kept the Courts of Judicature, and Offices of publick concern for the Countrey. 
Next to James Town may be reckoned Elizabeth, a well built Town, ſeated 
the mouth of a River ſo called. Alſo Dales-gift, Wicocomoco, Bermuda, 
and others. The Governouy of this Country is ſent over by:his Majefty, and 
the Country is goyerned by Laws agreeable with thoſe of England; and for 
the better obſerving the ſame, the ny Rn by the Engliſb, is divided 
into the Counties ot Caroluck, Gharles, Glecefter, Hartford, Henrico, Fames, 
Nanſemund, Lower Norfolk, Northam- 
pron, Northumberland, Rapalianock, Surrey, Warwick, Weitmorland, the 
Iſle of IWrght, and Zork, and in each of theſe Counties are held petty Courts 
every., Month, from which there -may be Appeals to the Quarter Court at 
James Town.;, As tothe Natives which here Inhabite, they are much of the 
nature of thoſe already treated of, oI ſhall omit them here. Only fay.thar it 
is the Habitation of divers ſarts.ef -Indians, which have no dependance n 
each other, being of particular Txibes , and having their peculiar King 
to govera them, eyery. Indian Town being the habitation of a King , 
and theſe people do rather live at enmity than amity together, 
CAROLIN A a Colony not long ſince eſtabliſhed by the Englefo, and is 
that. part of Florida adjoyning to Virginia, in the Latitude of 36 degrees, 
and extendeth it ſelf to that of 29,which makes it extream Southern ; on 
the Eaſt it is waſhed.with the Ailantick Ocean, and on the Weſt it hath that 
large. tract of Land -which runneth. into the Pacrfick Ocean. | It is a Country 
bleſt with a wholſom and temperate Air, the heat in Summer, nor the'cold in 
Winter { which is ſo much as tocheck the growth of Plants, Trees,F&c. the ſe- 
veral fru:ts and plants, having their diſtinct ſeaſons ) being no waies trouble- 
ſome. to its Inhabitants, but very agreeable to the Engl: ; and being found 
thus healthful hath occaſioned ſeveral perſons to remove fromithe Bermadesr to 
ſettle here, who dwelling in fo pure an Air durſt not venture in any other 
Country. , Nor do thoſe'from the Berwmudes ay err hither, but from\mo(t 


tent tothe Right Noble George Duke of Albtmarle, the Right 
Edward Farl ot Clarendon, William Earl of Craven, Anthony. Earl'of S 
obn Lord Berkley, Six. George Cartwright, Sir Jo.1Colleton, and Sir 


bafts- 


bury, 
Wea Berkley, and to their Heirs and Succeiſors ; and: the ſaid Lords Pro- 


praetors , having by their Patent-power to Eſtabliſh a Government, and make 
Laws for the better regulation Yigreol, and the inviting of Inhabitants, have 
formed a Mode! ſo well framed for the good and welfare of the Inhabitants, thar 
it 
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it is eteemed by all judicious perſons without compare. The Natives of Caro- 


lina wrey—nars, © to the obſervation of one Ledener, ( who made three ſeveral 
journeys from /irginia to Carolina about the Year 1670, tor a diſcovery of 


thoſe parts, and the nature and diſpoſition of the Inhab:tants) are faid to be The Native 
of a ready wit and good underſtanding, they inſtruct their Children in ſuch lakaviraon, 


things as relate to their Families, and Country, which 1s ſo preſerved from Ge- 
neration to Generation. They worſhip one God, as Creator of all things, to 
whom their Hrigh Prieſt offers Sacrifice, but believes he hath ſomething elſe to 
do than to regard Humane affairs; committing them tolefſer Dezttes, wiz. 
to good and evil Sprrits, to whom their inferiour Przeſts make their devotion 
an{Sacrifice. They believe the i74nſmigration of the ſoul, and when any one di- 
eth they interr with them provsſtons and Houſholdſtuff tor the next World, which 
they tancy to be beyond the Mountains, and Indian Oceav. In their Marria- 
ges they are very Superſtitious ; for the generality they are of a good and ho- 
neſt meaning, much addicted ro-mirth and dancing, and above all are much 
prone to Honour and Valour which they place above all other vertues. They 
are great favourers of the Engliſb, living together in love and friendſhip, and 
upon all occaſions ready to contribute their aſſiſtance unto them. The Coun- 
try is by them divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, and the people in the one keep 
no correſpondence with thoſe that border upon them,often waging War againit 
one another; The Soil is rich and fertile, and produceth excellent Frarts, as 
Aprieocks, Peaches, Grapes, of which the Engliſh have made good Wine; O- 
tives, of which good Oy ts made; Wallnuts, Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Cher- 
ries, Figgs, Mutbervies, Strawberries, Water. Mellons, Marachocks, Quin- 
ces, A, other Fruits known to us in Exrope, which for goodneſs are no waies 
inferiour to them, and in the Southern part Oranges, Limes, Pomegranates, 
and Pomecitrons, and the earth is generally very apt to produce ns bring to 
maturity Cors, all ſorts of Garden Herbs, Roots, Sc. The Commod:ties which 
this Country doth and may _ are Wines, Oyls, Silk, Mulberry-trees 
rowing-wildly, Cotton, Indico, Ginger, Tobacco, Maſts for Shipping which for 
F d fireigheneſs and bigneſs are the beſt in the World, &r, And itis believ- 
ed rhathere may be made more Wines, Oyls and S:1k than England will vent, 
Befides the frees, here are Cedar, Oat, both white and red, Poplar, 
Bay, Aſp, Pine with divers others whoſe names are not yetknown. The 
Woods are well ſtored with Pheaſants, large Turkeys, Partridges, Turtle- 
Doves, Pigeons, great variety and plenty of ſmall Birds, alſo Deer, Haves, Co- 
nies Gr, The Country is well watered with Rivers, which with the Sea ſuf- 
ficiently furniſh the Inhabirants with excellent Fiſh and ſuch common in V;yr- 
£:inia ; here are great plenty of wild Fow!, as Geeſe, Cranes, Herons, Swans, 
Curlews, Heath Cocks, Oxeys, Brants, Dotterels, Widgeons, Teal, Duck and 
Mallard in an undeſtroyable quantity, Here- are at preſent two conſiderable 
Settlements, viz. at Albemarle River in the North, and at AÞbley River in 
the middle of the Country which is likely to be the ſcale of Trade for the Whole 
Country as being very commodiouſly ſeated tor Shipping, and in a healthful 
ace. 

In all theſe parts, which we have paſſed under the name of CANADA, the 


Its Fruits, 


Commodities, 


Its Trees. 


Fowls. 


the people are very barbarous, having neither Re/ig:on, nor Learning. Di- 


vers people have diverſity of Languages : they count their years by the courſe 
of the Sun, their months by that ofthe Moor, their four Seaſons by any remat- 
kable thing hapning in them. They are of a middle ſtature, well proportion- 
ed, diſpoſed to running and ſwimming, of an olive or tawny colour, becauſe 
they go for the moſt part naked, often anointing themſelves with a certain Oyl 
to hinder the Flies from tickling them ; they wear tew Ornaments on their bo- 
dies, though their Women do; making themſelves Necklaces, Bracelets and 
Searfs, formerly of Fiſhes, Shells, Porcelain, Sc. now of Glaſs, Chryſtal, and 
Toys, carried hence. | 

They make Feaſts at their Marriages, at their Vidortes, at the reception of 
their friends ; and take much Tobacco, They eat ſometimes the fleſh of their 
enemies which they have takettin the War, and fed well before, whom they 
kl 


The Peop'e of 


Canada. 


Cuſtomsobler- 


ved among 
nem, 
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kill with exceſſive cruelties. They uſe Bows and Arrows, in which they are 
very expert. 
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LORID A may be eſteemed a part of New France, fince the French 
were the firſt that eſtabliſhed there any Colony, by the conſent of the 
people of the Country. Ir may likewiſe be eſteemed part of New Spain, ſince 
at preſent the Caſtil:ans have two Colonies under the Juriſdition of the Au- 
dience of $, Domzngo, one of the four Audiences of New Spain, but theſe two 
Colonies are ſo weak, and ſonear the one to the other, and the Country is ſo 
that that is not conſiderable, We may ſay, that F/orida is between new 
France, and new Spain, and that it extends it ſelf from the River of Palmas, 
which bounds it from the Province of Panxco in new Spain, unto the River 
Tordan, which divides it from Virginia, which I have cſteemed in Canada or 
Its Coaſt, Nery France. The greateſt part of its Coaſt is on the Gulph of Mexico, 
which flows on its South : Another part on Mey del Nort, which waſhes it on 
the Eaſt : Between this Gulph and the Sea, Florida ſiretches out a Peninſula 
towards the South ; where the _ of Florida is not diſtant from the Port of 
Matnaſas in the Ifle of Cuba, above z5 or 40 Leagues. The more Weſtern 
Coaſt of Florida, reaches 450 Leagues, the Eaſtern x50 ; the Peninſula be- 
tween both, advancing 150 Leagues from the Coaſt, and not being above 60 or 
75 Leagues broad, makes yet another Coaſt of 350 Leagyes ; ſo that all Flor;- 
4 hath not much leſs than 1000 Leagues of Coaſt on;the- Sea. 

The Caſtil:ans have no Colony on the Gulph of Mp:x#co, nor on the Coaſt, 
where the French have formerly been, Thoſe two Colonies they have here, 
are St. Auguſtine, and St. Mathew, 15,0816 Leagues one from the other, 
on the Eaſtern Coaſt of the Peninſula, any there where it approaches the 
Coaſt, where the French had ſettled : the'North and Weſt of Florida is enclo- 
ſed with Mountains, which divides it from New France, and New Mexico. 
St. —_— which is the beſt, and ſtrongeſt of the two Colonies, was taken 
and pillaged by Sir Frazcs Drake in Anno 1585. 

Florids firſt LORTD A was firſt diſcovered in 1496 by the Engiiſh, under the Con- 
— by duct of Sebaſtian Gabott, whom Henry the Seventh, King of England, ſent to 
Exzlih feck by the Welt a paſlage to fall into the Eaſt : he contented hirmſelt to have 
ſeen the Country yet unknown, and to make report thereof to his Maſter; at- 

Alſo by Jobs terwards better ſearched into by John de Ponce of Leon, who in 1512 would 
a onceand 0* haye eſtabliſhed a Colony for his Maſter the King of Caftite, were it not for 
-m the reſiſtance of the Country made againſt him, who oftentimes made him re- 
treat, and atlaſt forced him to return to Puerto Rzceq qt, which place he was 
Governour ; where, on a deſperate wound in his laſt encounter, which he 

there received, he ended his life. In 1524 Lucas Vaſques of Aillon, and ſome 

other Spaniards, landed divers times at Florida, with no other deſign than. 

to take away its Inhabitants, whom they tranſported 10 a9. jw and 

Cuba to work in their Mines, wherein they had already conſumed the greateſt 

part of its Inhabitants. Pamphilus Narvaes was likewiſe there in 1528, who 

traverſed it as far as the Mountains of Apalachi, where he hoped to tind Gold. 

The moſt famous landing that the Spaniards have ever made in Florida was 

Ferdinand Seto IN 15 34, under the condudt of Ferdinando Soto; who being rich with the ſpoils 
his landing he had gained, in his Conqueſt of Pers, led hither 350 Horſe, and goo Foor, 
—_—__ with which force he traverſed Flor:daalmoſt on all tides, without endeavour- 
ing to bind a Colony ; much moleſting thoſe of the Country, by whom he was 

in like manner turmoyled, during the many years he coaſted it ; till in the 

end, not finding thoſe riches he expeed, he died with grief, and was buried 

at the bottom ot a River, for fear leſt his body ſhould fallinco the hands of his 

Enemies. His people returned in 1543, there remaining about zo Horſe, 

and 30o Foot. All the advantage Soto received by his travel, was, the giving 
the 
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the naine of F/orida to the Country, either becauſe he- arrived thiere- the day 
of Paſque Flor:27 orbeeaule that, landing, he tound the herbs and: flowers in 
theiv prime and verdure. inzi549 the. ror Charles the Fifth, and the 
Council of the 1nd:es thoughtirnor good to ſend any more Armed men, but 
rather ſome Religiuws ue rags to ſweeten the herce humours of theſe barbarous 
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people - Lews of Barbaſtre, of the Order of St. Bened:&# werit with ſome 0- Lewis of 84: 


ther Fathers; but preſently thoſe -of the Country ſeized and maſſacred him, PSI 4 


with his rwo Companions, fleaing them,: and hanging their skins 3t the doors ;.... 


of the Cabanes ; the reſt ſaved themſelves, by retiring into thoſe Ships that 
brought them. | | | 2 | | 
The French were not in 4lorsda, ſave under the Reign-of Charles the 

Ninth, Francs Ribaut was ſent in $562.' He made alliance with thoſe of 
the Country, and built the Fort Caro/zne onthe River May. Ribaut being 
returned to France, with promifetobring thither more people : but too long 
delaying his return, -his mea grew. diftdent' and mutinous, and built a ſtrange 
kind of Veſlel, - and with rhe ſmall ſtock * of proviſions they could ſtow in her, 

ut to Sea, where they endured fo grearwant, that” they were forced to caſt 
_ to eat one another ; which fell tirſt to'him who had been the cauſe of their 
diſcord, 


Rene Laudoniere returned in x564, reſtored the Fort Caroline ; but; the Ca- An Exploit of 
ſtrlians, jealous to ſee this eſtabliſhment near their: New Sparn, reſolved to the Sa3hards, 


drive rhem thence : they landed with ſhow of no deſign againſt the French; 
but their intentions were otherwiſe, forin the end: they ſurprized the Fort, 
our of which Lawdionere could ſcarce fave himſelf, took R:ibaut onthe Sex 
who had before been Shipwrack'd; hanged the Souldiers, and flead Ribaxt, as 
Leſcarbott ſaith. k 


In i 567 ' Dominic de Gourguer, 'aGaſcon, and of Mont de Marſan, tnade an atother by 
attempt - of his own head torevenge this Afﬀront : he put:to'Sea at his own ex+ the French: 


pence, with a hundred and fifty Souldiers, and eighty Mariners; landed in Flo- 
rida, and with the aid of rhofe of the Country, who affefted the French, res 
took Caroline fromithe Spaniards, with two other Forts which they had new 
builez cauſed them tobe hanged on the ſame trees whereon they had hanged 
the French ; razed the Fort, and returned' into France in 1568, where he had 
no {mall trouble to clear himſelf for his exploir. 


Florida being between the twenry fifth or thirtierh and fortieth Degrees of Thefertiliry of 


and Foreſts are 'welb cloathed with rrees, as lofty G:dars, large Oats, (G- 
cher Rayr, trees of a large proportion; alſo great tore of that wood called 
t 


trees are an excellent remedy for many diſtempers, _ the French Dil- 
eaſe. And in theſe Forreits and Woods are found all ſorts of Beaſts and 
Fowl ; the Country is well ſtored with ſeveral forts of Fruzts, as Grapes, 
Cherries, Plumbs, Mulberries, Cheſnuts, c. It 1s enriched with Mines of 
Gold and Silver, but innogreat plenty, nor much _ by the Natives. 
It is well watered with freſh Streams, which are ſtored with variety of F:/b, 
and Crocodiles, which they eat ; they have all ſorts of Fowl and Veniſon as we 


he French Saſſafras ; as alſo another treecalled parry ge Bark of which 


Septentrional Latitude, the Countrey cannorchuſe but be good, their Woods Fiojds 


have. The le are of an O/zve-colour, great ſtature, but well proportion- tx tahabitanes, 
ed; their hair is black which they wear very long ; their women do far exceed 5 totheir Sra- 


other adjacent Nations in handſomneſs, which makes them much deſired by 
Strangers,and their ſhape and _ is more diſcernable in that they go naked 
till their Purgations, and afterwards only ay make uſe of skins of Beaſts, ta- 
ken in hunting, which they embelliſh with Feathers, of divers colours, which 
they tie about their waiſts, and hangs down to their knees, only to hide their 
Previties ; and their Arms, Back, Breaft, Knees, and other parts which are 
expoſed to ſight, are ſtained with ſeveral ſorts of Paintings, notto be waſhed 
off, which is eſteemed a great ornament among them: They bear ſome re- 
verence to the Sun and Mooz ; they are accounted very crafty,cunning,deceit- 
ful, revengeful, and much addicted ro War; their Arms are Bow and Ar- 
rows, as are almoſt all the Americans ; they know the nature of their —_ 
an 


ture, Habir, 
Cuſtoms, &c. 
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and have Flowers offine colours ;. they paſs a part of the 'year in the Woods, 
-wherethey'hve on Hurting ; and part near the Lakes, Rivers and Sea where 
they $2/p.: - They have: a Cuſtom among them, that is, the Women when 
their Husbands die,  docut of their hair, andſtrew it on his Sepulcher, and are 
reſtrained from marrying again till their hair is long enough to cover their 
Shoulders. -- The Country yields great plenty. .of Mayz, whuch is their natu- 
ral bread, which they ſow and reap twice in one year : this Grazrn they ga» 
ther, and put into publick places, and diſtribute it to every Family as ntba 
requires. | 

The manner of Their Whale Fiſbing is made with a cunning and. boldneſs, which thoſe of 

their bale Europe dare not attempt. The Faſbermus having diſcovered one, enters in- 

Ing to his Canott, then leaps upon .his back, 'and there riding takes his time to 
plunge a ſtick into one of his noſtrils ; and what ever endeavour he uſes, 
though he plunge under water, he bolds faſt; and pay his riſing, faſtens 
another ſtick on the other fide, and then retires with acord faſtned to theſe 
ſticks; the Whale not able to breath, grows weak ; and then by little and 
little, he draws it to the ſhore ; where aſliſted by his Companions, he cuts it 
in pieces,drying it to make Flowr, and of that FlowrBread, which laſts along 
time, 

The people of Florida are governed by their Paraonſii's, who lead them 
to War where they kill the men, but preſerve the women and children ; -they 
have their. Jovond's, or Sacrificers, who ſerve as Phyſicians, and to whom 
they bear honour, Their Paraowſti's being dead, are interred with many Ce- 
remonies ; living, are much feared and obeyed. They have many wives, a» 
mong which one is eſteemed the chief, whoſe children may hope for the charge 
and dignity of their Father. " | 

The Houſe of Paraouf}i; Ovade ({ when Captain Abert was there to beg of 
him ſome proviſions;- beſides divers moveables and ornaments )' was hung as 

igh as a Pikes length with Tapeſiry, made of rare Feathers, and of moſt beau- 

itul colours, compoſed of ſuch Artifice, that they were worth the moſt part of 
ours. - The Coverlid of his Bed was white, tiflued in divers copartiments, and 
with a fringe of Scarlet about it: 

Rivers in Flo- Rivers of moſt note in Florida are : 1. Rio de Flores. 2, Rio de Spiri- 

—_ to Santto. 3. Rio de Nerves. 4 Rio Grande. 5, Rio Secco.; ib, Rio 
Garunna. 7. RiaChatente. 8. Rio Axona, and ſome others. 

Chic Townes. Chief Towns (or rather Cottages) in Florida, are : 1: St: Hellens. on « pro- 
montary ſo named. 2. Port Royal, a good and well frequented Haven, ſeated on 
the mouth of a River ſo named. 3. St. Matthews, 4.St. Auguſtine..5. St. Phil- 
lip. 6. St. 7ago, once (if not at preſent) poſſeſſed and fortified by the Spani- 
ards, with ſome others of leſs note. __ 
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The ISLES of BERMUDES. 


Aſt of Virginia-and Florida we have the Iſles of BERMUDES, fo 

-*, called from John Bermudes, a Spaniard,by whom it was firſt diſcovered ; 
alſo called the Summer-I/lands,from the Shipwreck which one Sir George Sum- 
mers, an Engliſb-man, there ſuffered : It is about 15 or r600 Leagues from 


England, rom H:ſpaniola, and only 300 from the neareſt Coaſt of V:r- 
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giniaand Florida. Of theſe Iſles the greateſt, called St.Georpes, is five or fix 7 Pt 


Leagues long, and almoſt throughout not above a quarter, third, or half a 
League broad ;, the others are much leſs. All rogether make a body w!.ic!; 
form a Creſlant, and incloſe very good Ports ; as thoſe of Southampton, Has- 
rington, Pagets, the Great Sound, Dover, and Warwick. 

The Air is almoſt always ſerene, ſometimes moiſt and hot, but very health- 
ful, agreeing well with the Zng/zb Bodies , who have here at divers times 
ſertled and eſtabliſhed a fair and powerful .- £ and have ſtrongly fortified 
the Approaches, which at preſent are very difficult ; and the Earth is exceed- 
ing fertil, yielding two Crops a year ; their Mayz they gather in July and De- 
cember : They ave excellent Fruits, as Oranges, Dates, Mulberries, 9c. 
They have plenty of Torto:ſes , which is their ordinary food , and the Hogs 
which the Spanzards formerly carried thither are excellent, and much in- 
creaſed; they have many S24-6:rds, and other Fowl; they have no freſh 
Water but that of Wells and Pits, there being neither Fountain nor Stream in 
theſe Iſlands. They have no venemous Bealts, their Spiders not being poy- 
ſonous , but of ſundry and various colours; and in the Hot weather they 
make their Webs ſo ſtrong, that ofttimes Birds are entangled and catched in 
them. Cocheneil and Tobacco, with ſome Pearls and Amber, are their prin- 
cipal Riches, for which they have a good trade. Their Governour is ſent 
them by the King of England, who governs them by our Eng/ib Laws, 
whom they alſo own as their Supream ; and it js obſerved, that ſcarce any are 
found to die but with Old age. 
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HISPANIOLA , 7 Plats, 
Momo Chriſto. 
$.DOMINGO; In whichare yy pO 
the Ifles of ANTILLES, or | *\ONA, +- —- ap 
CAME RCANES, otherwiſe | BOREQUEM, St. Juan del Puerto Rico. 
called the Ifles of LUCA YES, 4 *.CAUX. 
and the CARIBE Iſles; the __  OmE———_ - 
chief among which are thoſe of =__. 
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ME & 1-C:: 
- New Spain. 


EXICO, or NEW SPALIN, is the faireſt and moſt famous 
part of America Septentrionalis, and ſometimes the Spant- 
ards, comprebended under this name all that America; We 
may eſteem that which belongs to the Catholick King for the 
reateſt part ; in which we ſhall have ſeveral Provinces, and 
all compriſed under four Audiences or Courts of Parliament : viz, that of 
St. Domingo ; of Mexico, which bears the particular name of New Spain ; of 
Guadalajara, or Nova Gallicia; and of Guatimala. 

The Audience of DOMINGO hath under it all thoſe Iſlands which The Audience 
are before the Gulph of Mexico ; then Florida which is North-Weſt of them, * *-Ponines- 
and in America Septentrionalis ; and Venezuela, New Andalouſia, and Rio 
del Hacha, which are towards the South of them, and in America Meri- 
dionals. 

The Audience of MEX ICO hath the Provinces of Mexico, Panuco, Me- Thie Audience 
choacan, Tlaſcala,Guaxaca, Tavaſco, and Fucatan. That of Panucois North or s exico,and 
of Mexico; Meochan, Weſt ; Tlaſcala, Eaſt ; Guaxaca,Tavaſco,and Fucatan, © 
continuing likewiſe towards the Eaſt. The two laſt lie wholly upon Mer del 
Nort ; Guaxaca, and Tlaſcala, on the two Seas of North and South ; Mexico 
and ——_— only on that of the South, and Panuco on that of the 
North. 

The Audience of GUADALATARA contains the Provinces of Gug- The Atdience 
dalajara, Xalaſco, Los Z acatecas, Chiametlan, Ginaloa : ſome add New Biſ- 7 —_— 
cany, and others likewiſe C;bo/a, Quivira, Anian, California, ®c. New Biſ- Provinces. | 
cany, and Los Zacatecas, touch not the Sea; Guadalajara, little ; ro wit, 
between Xalaſco and Chiametlan: and theſe begin on Mey del Sud. Others 
advance theraſelves far into that which they call Mer Vermejo or the Red Sea, 
the Iſle of California being on the other ſide. 4 

The Audience of G T/ATI MA LA, South-Eaſt of that of Mexico, corj- The Audience 
tinues between the Seas del Nort and del Sud, advancing towards America 2 &=in4s 
Meridionalis. vinces. 

There are under it the Provinces of G#atimala, Soconuſco, Chiapia, Vera 
Pax, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Caſtorica: and theſe two laſt lie on both 
Seas ; Honduras and Vera Pax on the Gulph of Honduras, towards the Mer 
del Nort ; Chiapa, within Land ; Guatimala , and Soconuſco, on the Mer del 
Sud. 

The Audience of M E X ICO, fo called from its principal City ; now known 
by the name of Nova Hiſpenia; and by this City of Mexico the Spaniards 
began to make themſelves abſolute Lords of all theſe Quarters, Which before 
their arrival was very populous ; but in the ſpace of 16 or 17 years, deſtroyed 
aboye ſix Millions of its Inhabitants by cruel and unchriſtian-like deaths , as 
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roaſting ſome, cutting off the Members of others, putting out the Eyes of 6- 
thers,caſting others alive to be torn in pieces and devoured by wild —_—_ 
and the like horrid deaths ; and only toa@t their Tyranny over them, rather 
than to reduce them to obedience, which might have been otherwiſe obtained 
without ſhedding ſo much Blood. This Ciry was called. by jts ancient Inhabi. 
uarifs Tonoxt:tlan, and was the reſidence of their Kings, and is at preſegt.the 
faireſt of all America, ſeated in the midſt of #Lake, in ſome places 10 Letgues 
long, and 7 or 8 broad, having 25 or 3o Leagues circuit : Ir 1s not joyned to 


the Main Land, but þy 3 Cauſ-waies, of -which, that t s the Weſt js bur 
e North a League and wh half, 


3 quarters of a League long ; that towards 

and the aſt, 3 Leagues, It was by this faſt that Cortes and the jards 
made their approaches, and took the City. All this Za#e is ſalt; butthere 
falls into it another almoſt of the ſame bigneſs , which is freſh, and good to 
drink ; both together are 45 or 5o Leagues circuit, in which are ſaid to be 
about 50000 Wherries continually ſeen to row and carry Pallengers ; they 
have about 5o Burgs or Towns on their Banks , whereof ſorae have once been 
eſicemed great Cities : The ſalt Lake yields quantity of Jalr , the other fo 
much 7b, that its Fiſhing hath been farmed for 100000 Crowns yearly. In 
this City may be found 4000 Natural Spaniards, Joooo Indians or Ameri- 
cans, (there having heen formerly 200000) 20000 Negroes ; and its Juriſ- 
diction contains 250 Towns , of which ſome have their Schools z more rhan 
3000 ( ſome ſay 6000) 1 Eftancia's, that is, Farms ; and in all '5o0000 Ameri- 
cans Tributaries. It is the reſidence of the Vice-Roy of America Septemtrio- 
nalis , as alſo of an Archbiſhop, and many other Officers of Juſtice of the 
Mint, and of the Inquiſition. It hath a famous Academy, 159 Monafteries 
for the one and the other Sex, It is diſtinguiſhed (as under its Ancient Kings) 
into theſe Quarters, which at preſent are called that of Sr. John, of St. Maria 
the Round, of S$t.Paul, and of St. Sebaſtian , and of St, James, formerly Tia- 
telulco, In this laſt, which is n+ reat and the faireſt, is the Palace of the 
Vice-Roy, the Houſe of the Arch t , the Court of Audience, the Mint, and 
other Offices. In this City of Mexrco is a Cathedral Church, which was be» 
gun by Cortez with ſo much haſte,that to raiſe two Columns, for want of Ma- 
terials they made uſe of the Stones which had made part of the Statues of the 
Idols, Here isalſoa Printing-houſe, ſeveral Houſes of Jeſuits, Dominicans, 
Franciſcans, Auguitinians,'and other I, Orders; ſome Colledges, abun» 
dance of Hoſp:tals, and other publick Buildings ; all of great ſtate and beauty. 
They have here four things which are remarkable for Beauty, 2. their 
Women, their Apparel, their Horſes, and their Streets. 

Among thoſe places which are, or have been on the two. Lakes of Mexico, 
Chulula is reckoned one of the faireſt ; ſcarce excepting that of Mexico, with 
which it in times paſt contended as well for ſtate as bigneſs, once containing 
near 20000 Houſes, and beautified with ſo many Temples as there are days in 
the year. The People were ſaid to be ſo addicted ro Idolatries, and fo barba- 
rous in their bloody Sacrifices, that it ſacrificed yearly no leſs than 5000 Infants 
of both Sexes on its Altars be{ore its Idols.Te=zcaco, onee twice as great as Sew:/ 
in Span ; its Streets are fair and large, its Houfes ſtately and Beautiful, and 
adorned*with many Conduits and Aquedytts, which furniſhed them with freſh 
Water ; though ſeated on the brinks of the Salt-Lake of Mexico, Quitla- 
vaca, built on divers little Iſlands like to Venice, was joyned to the Continent 
by a Cauſ-way made of Flint-ſtones of about a League long, but narrow ; cal- 
led by the Spaniards, Venezuela, ———_ about 2000 Houſes. Tztalpa- 
lapa, ſeated part on the Lake and part on the Banks, with a Paved way to 

xico, from which it is diſtant two Leagues: once a large City, having no 
leſs than 10000 well built Houſes, which were plentifully upplied with treſh 
Waters from its many Ponds, as well as its beautiful Fountains. Queretaro 
hath two Fountains, of which one is ſo hot, that its Waters at firſt burn, being 
cold, fatten Cattle; the other runs four whole years continually,and ceaſes other 
four whole years; having likewiſe this property, thar itinoreaſes in dry, and 
diminiſhes in moiſt and rainy weather, Me#7it/2n, onee of good repute, con- 
taining 
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taining about 30000 Inhabitants , ſeated on an high Hill, begirt about with 

pleafant Groves and fertil Plains, which affords excellent Fruits, and very good 

Grains. Cryocan, of about 50000, Houſes, and Mex:icalizingo of about 4000, cyjiren and 
both upon the Lake, were in times of Paganiſm adorned with 'many beautiful Mexicaltzings 
Temples, ſo rich, that at a diſtance they ſeemed to be made of S:zhver ;' but {ioihed. 
now their luſtre is decaied, moſt of them being converted to Monaſteries and _ 
Religious Houſes, Acapulco, a City and Port on Mer del Sud, ſeated on a' jceþuico des 
ſate and capacious Bay, full of convenient places or Docks for Sh:ps to ride in, {ived. 

ſo that it is faid to be the ſafeſt Haven of all thoſe Seas ; it is diſtant from 

Mexico 100 Leagues, The Mexicans keep here ſome Vellels, and rrade to the 
Philippines, and to China, from whence they are diſtant 3o0o Leagues; 

The Air of Mexico is ſweet and temperate, though fcituate under the Tye ait of 
Torrid Zone , the Heats thereof much qualified by the cooling Blaſts, which 2xi0. 
riſe from the Sea on three ſides of it, as alſo by the frequent refreſhing Show- 
ers, which always falls in Zune, Fuly, and Augus?, which is their hotrelit Seaſon 
of the wu : The Soll is fo fertil that they garher their Crop twice a year ; yet + fer 
want they good Wine and good O14 by reaſon of the Summer-Rains. It is © m_y 
believed, that no Country in the World feeds fo much Cattle, ſome private 
perſons having 40000 Oxenor Cows , others 15000 Sheep, Bc. and an infidite 
number of tame Fowl, as Hens , Turkies, fc, whence it comes that Oxen, 

Sheep, Goats, Hogs, and tame Fowt are hardly worth the buying, Their Horſes 
are excellent, the Race coming from the beſt of Spazy. 

There are few Mines of God, though many of S:{/ver, about Mexico ; as Mines iti 
thoſe of Comana; Fuchuco, Archichica, Temozcaltepeque, £ acualpa, Taſco, Mxics., 
Tmiquilpo, Cu Tepeque, Talpa; ava, Zumpango, Guanaxuato, and others. And 
theſe Mines are not ſo rich as thoſe of Pers ; but eafier wrought, and with 
leſs expence and loſs of Men. The principal Riches of the ny, afrer 
their $:/ver, Gold, Tron and Copper, are their Grains, Fruits, Wool, Cotton, 

Sugar, Silk,Cocheneel, the grain of Scarlet, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, 
Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers Medicinal Drugs. The Natives of ;,, jtuvkuot 
this Country are more ingenious than the reſt of the Savages, and are much 
civilized ſince the Spaniards had to do here ; they are excellent in many Me- 
chanical Arts, eſpecially in making fine Pi#iFures with the Feathers of their 
Cincons, which is a little Bird living only on Dew, and place their Colours fo 
well, that the beſt Painters of Europe admire the delicacy , they far exceedin 
a piece of Painting. They have ſome memories of their Hiſtories, make uſe 
of certain Characters inſtead of Letters of our Alphabet ; their Tongue was 
extended ſo far as they could extend their Dominion, though in divers Pro- 
vinces there were diverſity of Languages; They are excellent in refining of 
Metals, expert Goldſmiths, and curious in Painting upon Cotton. 

Among their Rarities of this Country there is a moſt admirable Plant called The Plane 
Magne , from which oy CI ſeveral things ; it hath on it abour 40 kinds 4299 a vetf 
of Leaves, which are fit for ſeveral uſes ; for when they are tender they make at 
of them Tg, Flax, Thread, Cordage, Girdles, Shoes, Mats, Mantles, Stuffs, 

tc. upon them grow Prickles ſo ſtrong and ſharp, that they make uſe of 
them inſtead of Saws, alſo they ſerve for Need/es. The Bark,it it be roaſted 
maketh an excellent plaiſter for Wounds ; from the top Branches comes a kind 
of Gum, which is a ſovereign Antidote againſt Poyſon : from the top of the 
Tree cometh a Juyce like Syrup, which, it ſcerhed, wilt become a 4 if pu- 
rified; Sugar : the make alſo Wine and Vinegar of it, and it affordeth good 
Wood to build with & 

In this Country are 'two Mountains, one which vomits flames of Fire like 
#A#tna, and another in the Province of Gaaxaca, which ſendeth forth two 
burning ſtreams, the one of b/act Pitch, and the other of red. The Kings of 
Mexico were rich and powerful in regard of their Neighbours, having no leſs 
than 2 or 3000 Men for their ordinary Guerd, - and having been able to raiſe 
2 or 300000 Foot; among the 25 or 30 Kings, which were'his Tributaries,ſome 
could arm 100000 Men; their Revenues vaſt, which they-raiſed out all Com- 

modities, as well of Natural as Artificial , "which the' King received: in kind, 
| ©». partics 
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participating of the Fruits of all Mens labour, and ſharing with them in their 
Riches. Their Palaces were magnificent, both that within the City, and thoſe 
in divers parts of the Kingdom ; they _ great Attendance, lived in great 
Pomp, were much reverenced of their Subjes; in their Veſtments ſtately, 
being adorned with Gold, Pearl, and Precious Stones, wearing a rich Crown 
reſembling that of a Duke ; their Coronations held witir great pomp,at which * 
times they uſed bloody Sacrifices of Men and Children, which for the moſt 

art were their Enemies, but fometimes their own ; their Temples were ſtate- 
j , with many Idols whom they worſhipped ; which were attended with abun- 
ym of Sacrificers or Prieſts ; and to excite their Souldiers to valour, they 
uſed three degrees of Honour or Orders of Knighthood, which according to 
their merit were "conferr'd upon them; the firſt was diſtinguiſhed by a red 
Ribband, the ſecond called the Tygey or Lion-Knight, and the third the Gray- 
Knight ; which — other things were priviledged to apparel themſelves 
in Cotion in a different habit, and to adorn themſelves with Gold and SiHver, 
which things are prohibited to others. 

Moreover, the preſent Mexicans deſcended not from the Ancient Inhabi- 
tants of the Country, but from divers People, which had their reſidence in the 
North, and not unlikely trom that which we call New Mexics. The Hiſtory 
they produce of the manner how they came from thefe quarters at divers 
times, of the time which the one and the other, and particularly of him whom 
they laſt employed in their Voyages, thoſe Ceremonies they obſerved , and 
likewiſe the name of their chief Mex#, ſeems to accord ſomewhat with the 
Voyage of Moſes and the Hebrews , when he led them to the Land of Pro- 
miſe. Theſe People becoming Maſters of Mex:co, formed a conſiderable Go- 
vernment, and gave it divers Kings. Montezuma, under whom Ferdinand 
Cortez entred the Country, was but the ninth in number. . 

The Tnca- Mange-Capac, and his Wife Coya Mama-Oeltho, were the firſt that 
led them to a human and civil life, they made themſelves be believed tobe 
Brother and Siſter ; Children of the Su and - Moon ; and that they had been 
ſent here below for the good of Men. And with this belief they withdrew 
them from the Mountains, Caves, and Forreſts, and gave them the firſt know- 
ledge of the Law of Nature. Tnca-Mango-Capac taught Men how to till the 
Earth, to graft Plants, to feed Flocks, to gather the beſt Fruits, to build 
Houſes and Cities t$c, Coya Mama-Oelho, learnt Women how to Spin, Weave, 
Sow, make Habits, Sc. and above all inſtruted, that their principal care 
onges: to be to ſerve and obey their Husbands, and feed and inſtru their 
C en. 

And theſe People finding themſelves in a better and more reaſonable way 
of living than before, eaſily ſubmitred themſelves to the Government of theſe 
Tnca's ; addited themfelves to the Religion they taught them, which was to 
adore the Sus, as that Star which above all the reſt did moſt viſible good to 
Men, Beaſts, Grains, Fruits, Plants, ©c. and fo ſoon as theſe Taca's knew 
the affection of the People, they raiſed Arms, aſſembled Troops, and reduced 
to the ſame Government and the ſame Religion many neighbouring People ; 
but ſtill more by ſweetneſs than force : andin the end, compoſed an Eſtate or 
Empire, which for its greatneſs and riches, and likewiſe for its Laws, was one 
of the moſt conſiderable of the World. And it we ſhould put in parallel the 
Politicks of the Tnca's of Pers, or of thoſe of Mexico, with them of the 
Greeks and Romans ; Acofta maintains that theſe would have the advantage, 
and that the 7xca's had ſo great a care of the good apd repoſe of their Sub- 
jects, that there cannot be | ar in all Hiſtory any King or Emperour that ever 
bore himfelf with ſo much ſweetneſs, freedom, and liberality towards his Peo- 
ple , as did the Taca's, Kings of Peru and Mexico, So ſoon as a Province en- 
tred under their Obedience, they made Channels every where to wafer the 
Lands ; and that theſe Lands might be the more commodious for Tillage, they 
cauſed to be laid level what was unequal, evening by degrees what was too 
ſteep: The Lands m_—_—_ Tillage were divided intothree , viz. for the 

Sun, tor the K:rg, andifor the Inhabitants of the Country ; and if theſe were 
wn 
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in ſo great number, that the third part of the Land was not ſufficient for their 
_—_ 2 __ taken from the Third of rhe Sww and of the Kings as was 
.needful. 

The Lands being equally parted according to the ability of every Family, 
the labour began with thoſe of the Orphans, Widows, the old and imporent; 
and Souldiers when they were in War ; after theſe, every one laboured and 
cultivated his own : then thoſe of the Caracca's or Governours;- which were 
to be after the Private perſons z; thoſe of the _ and of the Sun were the 
laſt. And this Order was fo religiouſly obſerved, that a Governour having 
cauſed the Field of a Kinſman of his to be tilled before that of a poor Widow, 
, was hanged in the Field he cauſed to be tilled before its degrees : ſo careful 
were they of the Poor. Beſides this labour for the Tillage of the Lands of the 
Sus and the 7aca”s, Private perſons were obliged to make Cloaths, Hoſe; Shoes, 
and Ams for the Souldiers, as alſo for thoſe whom Age or Sickneſs made in- 
capable of Travel or Labour, The Woot or Cotton was taken (rom the Flocks ; 
and on the Lands belonging to the Sun and the Tuca's : and each Province 
gave oaly what was cafie and common, and each Private perſon only his labour : 
young Men under 25 years, Men above 5o: Women and Lame —_ were 

trom theſe Tributes, They no account of Go/d, Silver, or pre- 

crous Stones,but for their adorament, beauty, and ſplendor,nor needing where- 
with to buy Viftuals or Cloaths ; their Lands and ordinary Occupation yield- 
ing and furniſhing them with what ever was neceſlary. Yer if at their hours 
leaſure they could diſcover any,they made a Preſent of it to their Carata's : 
theſe to the Tnca, when they went to ſalute him at Ciſco, or when the Taca 
vilited his Eſtates ; and then it was employed either for the Ornaments of the 


Royal-houſe, or the Temples of the Swn. The Temple of the Sur at Cuſco The Temple 
was fo ſtately, and enriched with fo much Gold, Sitver, and precious Stones, of the Sunar 
that it is incredible. In this Temple, befides the principal Apartment which Cuſco, 


was for the Sun, there was others tor the Moon, Stars, Lightning, Thunder, 
Thunderbolt, and Rainbow, which was the device of the Taca's. They 
eſteemed the Stars as waiting-Maids, which followed the Moos, and all the 
reſt Executioners of the Juſtice of the Sus ; to whom alone they facrificed 
Sheep, Lambs, Rabbits, x 


Spices, Herbs, Habits, &c. beſides eMen and Their $acri- 


Children, as was ſaid before. The Priefts of this Temple were all Deſcen- fc=; 


dants of the Tucs's. In the Temples of other Provinces it ſufficed, that the 

weredeſcendants of the Priviledged Tnca's, Caraca's or Governours of tho 

Provinces. They called Priviledged thoſe to whom the Taca-eMango-Capac 

had communicated this Title for them and their Children ; bur ordinarily the 
reat- Prieſt was T/ncle, Brother, or one of the neareſt kin to the 
#8. 


To make appear the Riches in ſome reſpect of this Temple, that which in- The cichoes 
cloſed the divers a ents of the Sun, Aon, Stars,{Sc. were all wainſcotted fe Temple: 


with Plates of -Goid. The Sun, placed on his Arrer towards the Eaſt, was of 
one Plate of Go/d much thicker than the others, and the Figure in the ſame 
manner as our Painters here deſcribe it ; viz. a round Viſage, environed with 
Rays and Flames, At the taking of Guſco, this piece, or the Image of the Sun, 
fell to Maneca ſerra de Lequiſano, a Caſtilian ; who _—__ reat Gameſter, 
loſt it one Night at play ; which made it to be ſaid, That he had plaid away 
and loſt the Ju» in a.dark Night, long before it was day. On the two ſides of 
the Sun were the Bodies of the Kings or Tnca's, deceaſed, ranged according 
to their times, and enbalmed in ſuch manner that they appeared living : They 
were ſeated in Thrones of Gold, raiſed upon Plates of the ſame, and accommo- 
dated in de or aſcents : The Bodies of the Queens were according to the 
ſame order in the a and on borh ſides the Figure of the Moon, where 
all the Ornaments, Doors, Wainſcats, Thrones, Sc. were of Sihver, Near this 
Temple was a Garden, where the Herbs, Plants, Flower s Trees, and where 
Beaſts of all ſorts, 25 alſo Birds, even to Butterflies and Flits, were of Gold 
and Sitver ; and io livel that they ſeemed Natural. And there 
were likewiſe of thoſe Gardens near the Palace of the Zacg's , —_ - 

es 
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Houſes of the Virgins vowed to the 'Sun. In all the Provinces there wefe 
Temples of the Sur, built after the model' of thoſe of Cuſco, but not ſo rich : 
Here the Virgins that vowed to the uz were taken from the Guraca's, or the 
taireſt inthe Province : Of rheſe the Tyca or King might make uſe ; but not 
of thoſe of Cuſco, being reſerved only for the Sun, and which the 7aca him- 
ſelf might not ſee. Though theſe 7nca's and their People adored not, nor 
made any Sacrifice but to the Sex, yet the moſt knowing among them eſteem- 
' ed, much beyond the Sun, the Pachachamac, that is, the Author of the T/ni- 
The Opinic® verſe; but whom, not ſeeing, they contented themſelves to adore in their in- 
' ward parts. They had likewiſe ſome knowledge of the Deluge , believing 
that the Souls could not die, and that the Bodies Tould revive. Their Amau- 
ta's or Philoſophers addifted their principal ſtudy to the Morals, cared little 
tor the Metaphyſicks, Medicine, or Aſtronomy ; yet obſerved the Equinoxer, 
the Soiftices, and called the Eclipſes the Anger of the Sun, and the Sickneſs 
or Sleepineſs of the Moon, from which they wakened her by making great 
noiſes. Their Poeſces were on divers honeſt SnbjeQs ; their Comedies and Tra- 
gedtes on divers accidents of human life, or on the Victories and Friumphs of 
their Tuca's or Curaca's, But we are entred: too far into this matter : The 
TncaG.de la Vega ſaith, that there is Subje&t ro many Volumes if we would 
recount all obſervable and good in the ancient Government 'ot Peru, touching 
the Order eſtabliſhed, ro know the number of Perſons that was in each City 
and each Province; what was its Revenue ; what Forces might be raiſed ; 
touching the Judges, the Curaca's or Governour, and other Officers of Policy 
or for the Militia ; touching the publick Magazins for Proveſcons, Cloaths, and 
Arms ; touching their Ceremonies in their Sacyifices, in their Feaſts, in their 
Funeral Pomps ; in their mourning a whole year after the death of their 
Kings ; likewiſe in the eſtabliſhment of their Co/onzes ; of their Schools ; of 
their Poſt-houſes on great Rods, which they had built ſo ſtately that the Romans 
The Sp2niards had not the like. But, as he faith, the beſt of theſe good Laws and Policy was 
| 4p es rg aboliſhed when the Spanmards became Maſters of the Country ; adding, that 
wn, if there were Barbariſm before the reign of the Tuca's, after them the Spa- 
- #iards brought in another worſe than the firſt : The Inhabitants of rhe Coun- 
try, for the moſt part, not having what was neceſlary tor life, whatever labour 
or ſervice they rendred their Maſters ; who ought to have contented them- 
ſelves with'fhe Riches they had reaped, and may yet reap, from the goodneſs of 
the- Country. The ranſom of Arahualpa, the pillage of Cuſco, and the firſt 
incurſion which the Spaniards made into Peru, yielded them the value of 
20 Millions of Ducats ; but Pizarre and Almagre, the two firſt Spaniſh 
Chiefs which conquered Pers, and put to death Atahualpa ; and in likely- 
hood Guaſcar, likewiſe Brothers md Tnca's, were 1o blinded with the Gold 
they found, and became ſo cruelly covetous, that each' ſeeking to have all, 
they began between themſelves an unhappy War, and in the end murthered, 
hanged, firangled, and beheaded one another till there was not left one of 
them, their Children or Brothers, &c. By which God ſeemed not only to have 
chaſtiſed their unbridled Ambition and inſatiable Avarice ; but to revenge the 
Blood of the Tnca's they had unjuſtly ſlain, and their ill treating the Ir- 
dians. 
Provinceof. The Province of PA NT/CO is 100 Leagues long, and as many broad , dj- 
fertitiey.  Vided by a River of the ſame name into two almoſt equal parts: That which 
is Southward, and towards Mexico, is the moſt fertil and beſt tilled ; the other 
towards the North, and F/orida, being worſe. Likewiſe, that which approaches 
the Sea is worth much more than that within Land. The Caft:lians have e- 
——_— ſtabliſhed only three Colonies, of which St.Stevan det Puerto is the Metro- 
Gs deſcribed, Pls, ſeated on a River of the ſame name, and 12 Leagues from the Sea ; the 
greateſt Town of Traffick in this Province, built by Ferdinando Cortez out of 
the Ruins of Panuco, once the chief City of the Province till deſtroyed by 
him. Next, St. ago de los Valles, likewiſe on the ſame River, ſcituate on an 
open Country, and therefore fenced about with a Wall of Earth. And, Thirdly, 
St. Lews de Tempico;ſeated on the North Banks of the River Panuco, and _ 
the 
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the Coaſt of the Gulph of Mexico, Theſe Colonies are ſo weakned by tle 
incurſions of the Inhabitants, who now knock one or! the head, and then ano- 
ther, that the beſt had not above fixty Native Spaniardst, An.1boo. They 
have Mines of Go/d in the Country, which are not wrought ; good SJult-pris, 
out of which they draw the greateſt profit,&e. 

The Province and Biſhoprick. of MECHOACAN, between thoſe of The Province 
Mexico and New Gallicia, ſtretches on the Coaſt of Mer del Sud hear io Of Areccsn 


and chief pla- 


| Leagues, advances within Land from that Coaſt to the Z acateras near i 50 ces deſcribed. 


Leagues. Places of moſt notre are, 1. Colina, ſeated ten Leagues ifom the 
Sea, built by Gonſatvo de Sandoval in the year 1522. 2. Zacatila, ba the 
Mer del Sud;andat the Mouth of a River of the ſame name. 3. Mechoaran 
the Metropolis, which: takes its name from the Province fo called,” now the 
Seat of the Archbiſhop. 4. Zinzouza, once the Seat of the Kings of Mez- 
choacan.: 5. Pazcusro, once the Seat of the Biſhop. 6. Valladolid, ſeated 
near a Late as large as that of Mexico, once the Seat of the Arch4:ſbop, till 
removed to Mechoachan. 7. La Conception de Salaga. 8. Si. Michael, built 
by Lews de Velaſco, then Vice-Roy of Mexico. 9g. St, Philip, built by the 
ſaid Vejaſco at the ſame time, to allure the way going from Mechoacan or 


- Mexico, to the Silver Mines of Zacatecas : this way being often peſtered and 
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frequented by the Chichimegues, Otomites, Taraſques, and other barbarous 
and as yet unconquered People, who greatly perplex and annoy the People 
that border upon them. Some place likewiſe in this Province the Cities of 
Leon, of Zamora, of Villa de Lagos, and about 1co Towns, of which taany 
have their Schools. 

The Soil of this Province is very different, but every where fertil', and in TheSoil of 
moſt places yields ſuch great increaſe of all ſorts of Grains, Fruits, &c. that Mt rooinees 
it hardly hath its fellow in the whole World, It produgeth likewiſe Cotton, modirics. 
Ambergreeſe, Gold, Silver, Coppers ſoft and hard ; of the foft they make 
Veſlels, of the hard Inſtruments inſtead of Tron. They have 6/act Stones fo Þ. 
ſhining, that they ſerve them inſtead of - They have ſtore of 
Plants, Medicinal Herbs, Mulberry-trees, Silt, Hony, Wax Sc; The Coun- 
try is ſaid to be ſo healthful, and of ſo ſweet an Air, that Sick people come hi- te Air. 
ther to recover their health. It is well ſtored with Rzvers and Springs of 
freſh Water, which makes their Paſtures exceeding rich apd fat. Cattle and 
+ here found in great plenty, and their R-vers and Lakes afford ſtore 
of Fiſh. 

Between CO LIMA and ACAT LAN is found the Plant Cozometcath The vertue of 
or Olcacazen, which takes Blood-ſhot from the Eyes, preſerves the ſtrength of the Tarr 66: 
the Body, or reſtores it to the Weak, cures the Tooth and Head-ach, retiſts all 
Poyſons; and in fine, is moſt excellent againſt all Diſeaſes. Thoſe of the 
Country will judge'of the eventof any Sickneſs whatſoever it be, when they 
apply the Leaf oo. the party : If they faſten eaſily, they ſoon hope a cure; but 
if they reſiſt or fall off, they expe nothing but a great and long ſickneſs or 
death;, | 

THA SCALA, or LOS ANGELOS, is between Mexico and the The Province 
Gulph of Megriro, from whence it advances unto the Mer del Sud , ſtretching & Paſuls | 
it ſelf on the Coaſt of this Sea 25 Leagues ; on the other 75, or 80, Places gecribed. _ 


..of moſt fniote are, 1. Thaſcalz, which gives name to this Province ; once the 


Seat of a Biſhop, and- once governed in form of a Common-wealth , and ex- 
ceeding populous. It had four principal Streets or Quarters, which in time of 


+ War were cach of them governed by. a Captain; and in the midſt of theſe 


Streets it had a moſt ſpaciohs ax Ay en which was always thronged with 
People for the negotiating of their Aﬀairs: It is ſcituate on an eaſie aſcent be- 
twixt two Rivges, encompalled with a large, pleaſant, and fruitful Plain, abour 
20 Leagues in:compaſs. 2. Los hos; (or the City of Angels, ) a fair 
City, built by Sebaſtian Ramirez, Anno t531, tiow the Biſbops Seat. 3.Vera 
Crux, built by the faid Cortez, being a place of great concourſe by reaſon of 
its near ſcituation ungo the Gulph, from whenee it is a thorough-fare to the 
City of Mexico, which is diſtant from it AT obo Its Port of St. Foan de 
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Clva, though but bad, is in ſome eſteem, being the beſt on the Mer del Nort; 
and held more commodious than that of Mexico. 4. Zempoallan, ſeated on 
a River of the ſame name, the Inhabitants whereot did Ferdinando Cortez 
good ſervice in his conqueſt of Mexico, Beſide thoſe Towns or Cities, 'they 
count in this Biſhoprick or Province 200 Towns, 1000 Villages; and 250000 In- 
dians under its Juriſdiction, which are exempted from all extraordinary charge 
and impoſition, becauſe of their afliſting the ſaid Corte& id his comgueſt 6f 
Mex1:co. . The-Country is more hot than cold, fruitful in Corn, Mays, Sugar, 
Wine, Fruits ; feeds much Cattle, tull of rick Paſteres , well watered with 
freſh Streams. lo the you of St. Paw! was « Country mam poſleſt of 40000 
Sheep, which were the produd of only two, which were brought him'from 
Spain. The Inhabitants are much, of the ſame nature and. condition wittichoſe 
of Mexico aforeſaid. 

GUANXACA is between the Mer del Novt and Sud. ThePlain of thePro« 
vince makes a Lozenge, whoſe 4 ſides are cach 75 Leagues, or-little more, Its 
Cities are, 1. Antequera, a Brſhoprick, and which ſometime communicated its 
name tothe Province. Irs ſeated in the Valley of .Guaxaca, and adorne&with 
ſtatcly Buildings, and beautified with a magnificent Cathedral Charch, whoſe 
Columns are of Mayblz, and of a/prodigious height and thickneſs. 2, St. ago, 
ſeated in the Valley of Nexapaybut upon a lofty Hill. 3.St.1/efonſo, on a Moun- 
tain in the Province of Z apoteca. 4. Spiritu Santto, in the Quarter: and'on the 
River of Guaxacoalco, near the Mer get Nort. 5. Cuertlavaca, of note for a 
Labyrinth,not far diſtant, hewed out of a Rock,. 6. Aquatuico, a noted Port on 
the Mer del Sud, well frequented by thoſe who tranſport the Merchandizes 
of Europe and Mexico to Peru; a place of great Riches till plundered by thoſe 
two eminent Travellers Drake and Cavend:b, both Enghſbmen; beſides thoſe 


_ places, there is-ſaid to be zoo Towns, and as many Eftancia's or Hamlrts, 
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which are inhabited by the Natives of the Country, which ,pay Tribute to the 
Spaniards. The divers Quarters of this Province are all fertil, nor'only in 
rains but alſo in Fruits, Cogheneit, Silk, Cafſia; and: the Earth well ftored 
with Mines of Gold, $; ver, and other Metals, and almoſt all the Rivers ſtream 
down ſand-Gold, Here is alſo a kind of Almond, which they call Cacao, which 
they make uſe of inſtead of Mony. | 

TAVASCO. is only a Coaſt of an 100 Leagues long, between Guaxaco 
and Jucatan, ſcarce 2 5 Leagues broad between the Province of Chiapa and the 


Sea ; the Country is full of Pools and Mayſbes towards the Coaſt, Wood and' 


Foreſts towards the Mountains ; and the Rains being continual for $ or 9 
Months in.the year, the Air is very humid ; and its ſcituation being much under 
the Torrid Zone, it engeriders an infinite number of Yermin,Gnats,and Iuſet?s; 
yet the Soil is excellent, abundant in Mayz and Cocao, which is their principal 
Riches, There is obſervable here but one Colony of the Spaniards, which 
they call ///a de Nueftra a Sennora de la Viftoria, fo called becaufe of the 


Victory Cortez gained in 1519 againſt thoſe of the Country, when he went to © 


the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Mexico. It was called Potonchan when it was 
beſieged, taken and ſacked by Cortez; and itis obſerved, this was the firſt Ci 


in America which defended it ſelf, and which ſuffered under the Spaniards 


Sword. 

FUCATAN is the laſt Province of the Audience of Mexico towards the 
Eaſt. It is a Peninſula of about 400 Le circuit , ſcituate between the 
Gulphs of Mexico and Honduras. * Thie Tabmus whach joyns it to the Main 


Land, is not above 25 or 30 Leaguesover, from whence the Country continues » 


enlarging it ſelf from 50 or 75 Leagues breadth, and ends at de Cotoche, 
which regards towards the Eaſt Cape St, Anthony in the Ifle of Cuba, at the di- 
ſtance of 60 and odd Leagues, 

The Coaſts of FUCATAMN. are very much .cumbred/ with lirtle Iſles, 
which often prove dangerous for Ships ; but, covered with abundance of Sea- 
Fowl, which thoſe of the Neighbouring and far diftant Countries come to 
chaſe. The Iſle of Cozwme1, to the Eaſt, hath. formerly beep famous for its Idol 
Cozumel, which all the People of the Neighbouring Continent weans to _ 
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And it was in this Iſle, 6r the Continent near unto it, that Baldivins unfor- 
wm ſaved himſelf, —_ been Shipwreckt near Zamaica, he had taken 
2 little Boat (like to thoſe ul 


ſome others, fled ro a COTE treated him courteouſly for many years,du- 
ring which time ſome died, others married in the Country. Aguilar in the end 


queſt of Mex:co,becauſe that he had learned their Tongue. The Air of Jucatan OE 
is hot, the Country hath ſcarce any Rivers, yet wants no Water, being ſup- P_—_ 
plied every where with Wells; within the middle of the Land are to be ſeen 
quantity of Scales and Shells of Sea-f/ſh, which hath made ſome believe the 
Country hath been overflowed. They have ſcarce any of the Corn or Fruits whar it yield: 
of Europe, but ſome others of the Country ; and quantity of wild Beaffs, th. 

rincipall Stage and wild Bears ; and among their Fowls, Peacocks, They 
rr yet found no Gold, much leſs Latter ; which makes it appear, that it 1s 
not true, that the Spaniards found here Croſſes of Lattes, there being none 
in all America. The Cities of Jucatan are four, Merida, Valladolid , Cams 1, Cities 
peche, and Salamancha, 1. Merida, is the Metropolis, being the Seat of the 
Biſhop and Governour for Tavaſco and Jucatan, diſtant from the Sea on each 
ſide 12 Leagues: The City is adorned with great and ancient Edifices of Stone, 
with many Figures of Men cut 'in the Stones; and becauſe they were re- 
ſembling thoſe which are at Merida in Spain that name was given it. 
2. Valladolid, beautified with a very fair Monaſtery of Franciſcans, and 
more than 4o thouſand Barbarians under its Juriſdiction. 3. Campeche , ſci- 
tuate on the ſhoar of the Gulph ; a fair City of about Three thouſand Houſes, 
and adorned with many ſtately and rich Strutures, which in 1596 was ſut- 
prized and pillaged by the Eng/iſb, under ths Command of Captain Parker ; _ 
who carried away with him the Governour, the Riches of the City, arid ; 
many Priſoners; beſides, a great Ship laden with Hony, Wax , Campeche+ 
Wood, and other rich Commodities. 

The Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Mexito was much eaſier to the CafFilians 

than that of Pers ; the Kingdom of 'Peru being Hereditary, and its Txcd's 
loved, and almoſ? adored by their Subjeats ; the Kingdom of Mexico being \ 
EleQive , and. its Kings hated, if not by thoſe of "Mex#co, yet by all the 
neighbouring Eſtates, and envied by thoſe might aſpire to the Royalty. 

This diverfiry was the canſe that Motezuma died, and the City of Mex:itb 
taken, there was nothing more todo or fear as to that Eſtate. In Pers, after 
the death of Guaſcar and Atabalipa, and ſome other Tnca's, the Spaniards 
could not believe themſelves ſafe ſo long as there was any remainder of the 
Race of theſe Tnca's ; which made them under divers pretexts perſecute, bas 
niſh,and purt'them to death. ' And fo much for Mexico or New Span. 
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MEXYCANE 


The Andienceof GUADALAJARA, or 
NEW GCGALLICIA. 


HE Audience of GUADALATFARA, or Kingdom of NEW 
GAL LICTA, makes the moſt Occidencal part of New-Spain, and 
contains the Provinces of Guadalajara, Xaliſco, Los Z acatecas, Chiametlan, 
Culiacan, and New-Biſcany ; ſome. others add C3bola, and others likewiſe 
California, Quivira, AmanFSc. that is,the Caſti/;ans pretend to extend their 
Power to the tartheſt part of this New World. 

* The Province of Guadalajara hath only two Cities or Colonies of Spani- 
ards, viz, Guadalajara, and Santa Maria de los Lagos, of which, the firſt 
is the chief of the Province, builtin 15 3: by Nonnez de Guzman, after he had 
finiſhed his-Conqueſt. It is the reſidence of the Kings Treaſurers ; dignified 
with the Courts of Fudicature, the See of a Brſbop; beautified with a fair 
Cathedral Church ; a Convent of Auguſtine Friers, and another of Franciſ- 
cans. It is ſcituate in a pleaſant and, truitful Plain, and watered with divers 
Fountains and little Torrents not far from the River, Baranja ; the neighbour- 
ing Mountains having furniſhed them with Materials for. their Buildings, 
Santa Maria de tos Lagos was built by the ſame G#2man, and made a place 
of great ſtrength, only to binder the Incurſions of the Chich1megues, who are 
a barbarous and untamed ſort of People, who border upon them towards the 
North-Eaſt ; who live upon the Spoils of other people, harbouring in thick 
Woods, and private Caves tor the better aus their Prey ;- which faid 
Town keeps them in ſuch awe, that they dare not moleſt them. 

The Air of this Province is temperate and ſerene except it be in their Sum- 
mer, which is much troubled with Rains. The People (as genezally rhrough- 
out all Galiicza) are craſty, very docil in matters of , Religion, inconſtant, 1m- 

atient of labour, much given to pleaſures, delight in ſtrong Drinks ; their 
fabit for the moſt part is a Shirt of. Catfow, over which they wear a Mantle, 
which they faſten about rheir Shoulders : They are of 2 — Stature, and well 
proportioned, little ſubjec to ſickneſs,; nor knowing what the Plague is, they 
ordinarily living 100 years. The Country is rather Mountainous than Plain, 
well furniſhed with Mines of S:/ver, Copper, Lead, and Margaſites, Sc. bur 
none of Gold, lrox, or Steel : The Plains tilled yield ordinarily 100 for one of 
Corn, and 200 for one of. Mayz ; they have much Pulſe, many Olive-trees , 
whoſe Fruit is often ſpoiled by the Ants, as their Grains are by P:zes. Theſe 
Pies are no bigger than our Sparrows, but in ſuch quantity that where they 
alight, in a little time they devour the whole Crop, - , Almoſt all the Fruits of 
Europe are here found in great plenty » Which for goodneſs ſurpaſs thoſe of 
Spain, Their Paſtures likewile are rich, and feed abundance of Cattle: 

In the Provinceof XALISCO are the Cities of Compaſſes, the Metro- 
polis of the Province, built by the ſaid Guzman ; once a Biſhops See, till re- 
moved to Guadalajara ; built in a Plain, but ſo barren, that it will ſcarce pro- 
duce food either for Man or Beaſt, and with the diſadvantage of fo bad an Air, 
that made it to be ſoon left. La Purification, a ſmall City , built alſo by 
the ſaid Guzman, ſeated near the Port of Natividad on the Sea-fide. And 
= Xaliſco, ſo called from the Province ; once of ſome account till deſtroyed 
by the ſaid Gazman. 

North-Eaſt of Guadalajara and Xaliſco are the Provinces of CHLAMET- 
LAN, whoſe chief City is St. Sebaſtian, ſeated on a River of the ſame name ; 
nigh to which are many rich S:{ver Mines. The Province of CLIACAN, 
whoſe chief Cities are St, Michael, ſeated on the River of Women, built by 
Guzman, and Piaſtla ſeated on a River ſo called, about two days Journey 
from the Sea; well built, and of good eſteem till the great damage it received 
from the Spaniards in their Conqueſt. And laſtly, the Province of C. TERS 
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whoſe chief City is St. Johr,an ancient Colony of Spaniards. There are every 

where rich Mines of $:/ver, pkenty of Proviſions, Fruns, Mayze, Pulſe, and 

Cotton : their Inhabitants are*great, ſtrong, and warlike ; and particularly 

in C:analoa, where they have made 'the Spaniards abandon the City of Sr. 

Fohn, who have rebuilded other-where that of St.Ph:/:p and Jacob. 

North of Gzadatajara are the Provinces of LOS ZACATECAS, and The provinces 
new BISCANT, Account is made of four Colonies in Los Zacatecas : v Los 2aca- 
39 Towns and 4 famous Lodges near the Mines, of which the principal are $594 
Los Zacatecas, inhabited by Spaniards, who have here a Convent of Fran: © 
ciſcans, Avino, Sombrarino, St. Martin, and poſſibly St. Luke, Thi Cities 
are Xeres de Frontera, Erena, Nombro de Dos, beſides that in the Iſthmus 
of Panaman and Durango. There are no Cities ſpoken of in New Biſcany, 
bur only excellent Mines of JiHver,at St. John, Santta Barbara,and at Endes, 
which they eſteem the beſt, built only for the benefit of the Silver Mines, . 
which the Spaniards enjoy, The Zacateca's want both Water and Food, ® 
_ towards Durango and Nombro de Dios : New Biſcany hath Cattle 
and Grain. All theſe Provinces hitherto are not only of the Audience , but 
likewiſe of the Biſhoprick of Guadalajara, 

Above, and Northward oft New Gallicia and the Audience of Guadalajara, 
we have quantity of People and Provinces little known: we call them in general 
New. Mexico, becauſe eſteeming theſe quarters I;kewiſe under the name of 
Mexico,they make that part of Mexico lateſt known;others paſs them all under 
the name of New Granada,and place here the City of Granada,which Herrera 
makes in C:znaloa, others in C:ho/a, and others in the Kingdom of Mexico 
taken particularly : ſo little aſſurance is there of the Relations of theſe quar- 
ters.. However, here is obſerved divers People very different in their Lan- 
guages, Manners, and Cuſtoms; ſome having fixed and ſettled Habitations , 
others wandring after their Flocks : among rhe firſt there are ſome that have 
many Ciries, ſome containing in them about 30,40,o0r 50 Thouſand Inhabitants, 
and in theſe Cities the Houſes are built of Stone ſeveral Stories high. New 
Mexico, taken particularly , hath 10 or 12-of theſe Cities, whoſe Houſes www 31exico 
have their Chambers, Halls, Parlours, and other Conveniences, very populous ; deſcribed. 
among which the City called New Mex1co is the chiet,diſtant from O/4 Mexico 
about 5oo Leagues, being the reſidence of the Governour , where the Spani- 
ards keep a Garriſon, and have changed its name to St. Fogie. Cibola hath, . 
ſeven Cities, each of ' 4, or 500 Families, and (with thoſe which remain in +;4vc. 
the Field) may make vewid $or to thouſand Men. All theſe Inhabitants 
are addicted to War, their Country tilled, and abounding in all Vicuals, 

IVIRA hath not many Houſes, nor over ſtored with People , and 71; province 

e that do inhabit here are very rude and barbarous ; the Men cover their of guvirade- 
Bodies with the Skin'of an Ox ill accommodated, the Women only with their {Fibed  _ 
Hair, which they weat ſo long, that it ſerverh them inſtead of a Veil to hide 
their nakedneſs : they live a altogether on Raw-fleſh, which.they de- 
vourrather than eat, ſwallowing it without any chewing : They live in Hoords 
or Troops, reſembling thoſe of the Tartays ; not having any certain abode, 
but remove from one place to another, ſtaying where they find good Paſture 
for their Cattle. 

ANTAN is yet poorer: than Quivira: the Spaniards have long fince The Province 
over-run both the one and the other, bur finding nothing of worth, negleted © 41n <& 
them ; butafter all; there are Opinions much contrary, touching rhe tempe- 
raturey/fertility, and ſcituation of theſe two Provinces ; fome making them 
cold and barren, others temperate and good. | 

CALILEFO RN TIA hath « long time beert efteemed to be only a Peninſuld; cilifrnic ce 
but the Hollanders having takerr on theſe Seas a Spaniſh Veſſel , which had fribed 
rounded'it, and made the Chart'of it, who faw that it was an Iſle, which ex- 
tends it ſelf from South-Eaſt ro North-Weſt, - and ffom the 2315 degree of La- 
7:tude,.to beyond the 4576, 'ying along the Weſt fide of America. Its length 
is of 7 ar 860 Leagues: Its th under the Tropick of Cancer, not above 
20 or 25 Leagues; from whence it ſtill enlarges it felf anto r 50 Leagues to- 


wards 


% 
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wards the 4oth degree of Latitude, The Air hath been found Cold, though 
in a ſcituation which ought to render it more hot than temperate. The Coun- 
try ill peopled, they fiſh for Pearls in Mer Vermejo, and on the Eaſt of the 
Coalts of Cal:fornia, and likewiſe along and on the Coaſts of New Granada, 
Mark de Nixze, or New Mex1co. 
oh m3. my Mark de Niza, a Franciſcan, made 2 Voyage into theſ parts in 1529, and 
of this place, At his return recounted Marvels of what he had ſeen and underſtood ; of Peo- 
. ple that wore about their Heads pieces of Mother of Pearl, of divers Pro- 
vinces rich in Gold, of Cities and Houſes well built, whoſe Gates were adorned 
with Turquorſes and other Stones. That the chief City of C:bo/a was greater 
than Mexico: That the Kingdoms of Marata, Ars, and Tonteac , were like- 
Alſo the de- wiſe very rich and powerful, 
— The Relation of this Fryay cauſed Mendoza, Vice-Roy of Mexico, toſend 
Yaſqut de Cor- Vaſque de Cornada , Governour of New Gallicia, to ſearch out the truth, 
rada. Who, far from finding the Riches he hoped for, found only people naked, very 
poor, rude and barbarous ; ſome Cities he found indifferently well built, bur 
ſadly furniſhed ; aſſuring us that the Kingdoms of which the Fryar had made 
ſo much account of were almoſt all Imaginary. . Toxteac being only a Lake, 
about which there were ſome few Habitations : Marata a thing inviſible, and 
Acu a beggerly Town, in eſteem a {t them, only gathered ſome Cotton. 
Poſſibly the Fryay ſaid more than he had ſeen, that he might incite the Spani- 
ards to ſend ſome Colonies hither, and have the Means to convert thoſe Peo- 
ple : And Cornada leſs, becauſe he found not that preſent profit which he did 
in his Government : however it be, this contrariety, with thoſe we have ob- 
ſerved touching the City of Granada, and the Provinces of Quivira and A- 
nan, may vn A us ſee how dangerous it is to truſt thoſe that come from 
parts ſo remote and unknown, whatever ſpecious or fair Habit they wear, .or 
whatever good Tongue they have, or whatever proteſtations they make of 
Truth, 


The Audience of GUATEMALA. 


HE Audienceof GUATE MA LA is between the Seas Del Nort, 

and Sud; and between divers Iſthmw's and Tongues of Land, which 

are found in the moſt Southernly part of America Septentrionals. Its Pro- 

Its Provinces. vinces are Guatemala, Soconuſco, Chiapa, Vera-Pax, Honduras,” Nicaragua, 
Coftayica, and Veragua. 

TheProvine  G VATEMALA and SOCONT/SCO arcon the Mer del Sud, 

UGnnnd Cope within Land ; Vera-Pax and Honduras on the Mer del Nort ; Cafta- 

deſcribed, 42, Nicaragua and Veragua, on both Seas, Guatemala hath 150 Leagues 

along the Coaſt, and advanceth within Land-3o or 40 Leagues. | Here were 

built the Cities of Sr. ago, of Guatemala, St. Salvador or Curcatian, La 

Trinidad or Conzonate, Si. Michael, and Xeres de Ia Frontera or Chulateca ; 

they are all upon, or little diſtant from the Sea : Guatemala is more advanced 

within Land, and yet the principal, being the Seat of hs ihep and Court of 

Audience. In 1541 this City was almoſt overwhelmed by a deluge of boyling 

Water, which deſcending from that Vulcan which is above and near the City, 

threw down, and tumbled over all that it met with, as Stoves, Trees, and 

Buildings ; where it ſtifled many People, and,among the reſt , the Widow of 

him who had conquered and ſo 1ll treated that Provigce. The City was re- 

built farther to the Eaſt, and may have near 100 Houſes, about 1000 Inhabi- 

tants, -and its Country about 25000 Indians Tributaries, A certain private 

_— a Perſon had once a ſtrange phancy came, in his. head , that there was'a'very rich 

private Perſon Mine of Gold in this Vulcan of Guatemala, and that he,\needed but':to find 

in theſe par®, ſome Way to put down a Cau/dron, and draw.,out what he could; wiſh for, as 

"thereof. one doth Water out of a Well ; he undertook the enterprize ,.and! cauſed: to 

be made great Chains of Tron, and a great Cau/dron , ſo.ſtrong, that he be- 

lieved the fire could not damage it; he cauſed a way to,be made ta carry to 

| the 
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the top of the Mountain his Chains, Cantdron, and Machins , which were to 
ſerve to ler down and draw-up his Can/4ron full of Gold; which he believed to 
coyn at the bottom of the Mountain; but he found'the Fire fo violent, that 
in leſs than a moment of time. he had neither Charns not Ganidron; Which 
ſo perplexed him witl: grief and ſhame to ſee his own folly ; having not only 
ſpent all is own Eftate, but "the beſt part of his Friends; fo that he would 
have precipitated himfclf inte the Mountain, had he not been hindred; but in. 
athorr time he died for anger and grief. = | 

The Country -is colder than the ſcituation may bear, and ſubjzet to Earth. Fama 

s ; hath excellent Balmi; liquid Amber, Bezoar, Salt, Grains ; is full of-yj-c within 
rich Paſtures, which are well ſtocked with Cairle, plenty of Cotton Woot, ex- Commodities 
cellent Su/phur, ſtore of Medicinal Drugs,and abundance of Fruits; among ** 146 
others Cacao in ſuch great plenty, that it yearly lades many Veſſels; which are 
tranſported to other places. ' The Country is mote inclining to. Mountains . 
- than Plains, but well watered'with Rivers. The People are puſillanimous at x; rhavitanti 
fearful ; the Men are expert at the Bow,and the Women at the Diſtaff: they are 
more civil, and etnbrace Chriſtianity more than their neighbouring Countries 
_ and are willing to recewve Advice from the Spamards, who are their 
ers, | 

SOCONT/SCO hathonly the little City of Gueverlan on the Coaſt, agd The Province 
nothing of particular or worthy to be notcd in it ; only it hath ſome Grams; | my 
__ ſome Cattle its Rivers have Fo, and its People more barbatons and * 
rude. | 
CHTAPA is not over fertil in Grainr nor Fruits , but the Country well wy 1 
doathed with lofty Trees, and ſome of which yield Rozi#, others preciote (rived 
Gums, and othersbear Leaves, that when they are dried into powder make a 
Sovereign Plaiſter for Sores, The Country 1s full of Suates, and other ve- 
nemous Creatures, Places of moſt note in this Province are t, Ciudad-Real, 
built by the Spaniards, ſcituate in a round Plain at the Foot of a Hilb , and be- 1:5 chief pla: 
irt with Mounreins reſembling an Amphitheater; now the refidence of a ©* 
tſhop, and governed by Cirty-Magiſtrates, -by.them called Alcardes.. 2. Chia- 
pa, feared in the fruitfulleſt Valley of the whole Country. 3. St. Bartholomew, 
remarkable for having near ir # great Pir, or opening of the Earth, into which 
if any one caſts a Stone, though never fo ſmall, it makes a noiſe ſo great and 
terrible as a clap of Thunder. 4.Caſapualca, a ſmall Town , but famous alſo 
fora Well it hath, whoſe Waters are obſerved to riſe and fall according to the 
flowing and ebbing of the Sea. | 

Among the Biſhops of Chiapa, one was Bartholomew de las Caſas, of the _ 
Order of St.Domin:que, who having feen the Crueltics with which the Spa- gme mens: 
niards treated the People of America, endeavoured by divers Remonſtrances rable a&ions 
to-hinder it for the future, and to that end'went into Spain; bur finding no; re- 9, Fohoen® 
dreſs, wrote and printed a Treatiſe of their\Cruelties, which was endeavouted Biſhop of 
robe ſuppreft ; but ſome Copies eſcaping, were tranſlated and reprinted in £4 
Hatian, andorher Lan \ 

There are in this Relation things that can ſcarce enter into the belief of - 
man; He makes account, that in divers parts of America and its Iſles, the * 
Spaniards had put to death in his time (which was fifty years alter their In- Ja 
vaſion of it) 12 or 15 Millions of Perſons, by ſeverab cruel and unchriftian-lke cyuety ro 
Deaths, as by Fire, er, Boiling of them, laquiSgriber, by the Halter wards the N& 
and Ford, as alſo in excefſive Labours in the working in their Mines, in car. 
mage heavy Burthens, like Horſes, arid the like Cruelties. He alſofairh, 
that they treated thoſe that remained worſe than Slaves, nay, worſe than 
Beaſts ; cutting off the Ears of ſome, others Noſes or Hands'z ſometimes 
cutting them alive into pieces and quarters to feed their Dogs, and'le-rn them 
ro devour theſe poor Americans ; afldif they found one of theſe Dogs killed, 
or 2 Spaniard knockt on the headin the Field, they would harig up a dozen of 
theſe miſerable People, in honour (as they ſaid) of the Twebve Hpoſtles, or elſe 
the nei ring Country to Fire and Sword. He faith, that it was or- 
with them to abuſe Boys, to deflour Virgins, and to raviſh v_ 
wonord 
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whom they- ſold afterwards for a Gheeſe : and oft-times a hundred Mex and 

Women, and ſometimes five hundred.gnd. more, 'for an. Af or a Horſe. He ob- 

ſerves, that-a certain Chatsgue baving eſcaped out-of H:ſpaniala into (uba, to 

ſthun the cruelty of the Spanrards,they becoming after Maſters of Cyba,and this 

Chacigue falling into their hands, they condemned him tothe Fire, where 

being-incited by a Fx yarto turn Chriſtian, that at Jeaſt after yhus life he might 

be ſaved in Paradrſe; when he underſtood that it was a place that the ,Sp9- 

niards went unto, he would. not be a Chriſtian, nor go thither, ſo much, he 

dreaded them, And he affirms, that the moſt part of. theſe Marihers,, Byrn- 

ings, and Pillages, were voluntarily done to-terrifie others, and:make them- 

ſelves abſolutely obeyed ; which they might as well have gained by fair means, 

"and gentle uſage. Butler us return to what concerns our Audience. uk 

"ROIPIPOY Near Chzqpa arc ſeveral Fountgins, which have ſome ſingularities z as thas 

Fountains. aforeſaid, which riſes and falls with the flowing and ebbing of the Sea, though 

far from it. Another, that for three years together increaſes, though therg be 

never o little Rain ; and for three years after diminiſbeth, though there be 

never ſomuch; and ſo continues trom three years to three years, - Another 

there is, that falls in Rainy-weather and riſes in dry. And. there, is another 

that kills Birds and Beaſts that drink of it ; = cures thoſe Sick which: .de- 

mand violent Remedies. But we ſhould ſwell too large, if we ſhould ſpeak of 

_ allSingulanities found in America, \. | mY 

- - _ HO NDURAS and NICARAGTA are two great Provinces. . Hon- 

Sith rn”: duras is more than 200 Leagues long, and near 100 broad. Nicaragaa lixtle 

| = wok leſs. Hondurs communicates -its. name to the Gulph which lies on Mer del 

bed, Nort : Its chief places are, 1. Valladolid, of near an equal, diſtance between 

the two Seas, ſcituate ina pleaſant and truitful Valley, and on-the-banks of..the 

River Chamalucon. 2.Gvatias dr: Dios, ſcituate on a high ground, 30 Leagues 

Weſtward of Valladolid, and near the rich Mines of Gold of St. Piedro, and 

ſerveth for a place of defence for thoſe that work in the Mines, againſt the 

" Savages, 7. St. Juandel porto de. los Eavalios, once a famous Port , but 

through its Ruins is uninhabited, 4.Trax:Wo,ſeated on the aſcent of a little Hill 

berwixt two Rivers, ina rich and fruittul-Soil,, with the benefit of. an excellent 

Port. 5.dSt George de Olancho, ſeated in the Valley of Olanchn,, noted for the 

Golden Sands that the River Guayape was ſaid to yield, The- Country hath 

The fertility -pleaſant Hills, and fruittyl Valleys for Grains, Fruzts, and rich Paſtures: It 

of the Fro- +5 well furniſhed with Rzveys, hath Mines of Go/d and $;Hver ; bur its greateſt 
hens vw profit is made by Wool, which it tranſports to other places. 

The Province NICARAGT A hath five Colonies of Sparrards; the Country is-de- 

>= a ſtitute of Rivers , except that part which is towards Vera wa, called Coſta 

&. Rica; the want whereof is ſupplied by a great Lake which ebbs and: flows 

like the Sea. Upon its Banks are ſeated many pleaſant Cities and Villages, 

which are inhabited by the Spaniards and Indians ; a Lake well ſtored with 

Fiſh, and as full of Crocods/es. The Air of the Country is healthful, though 

Ies fertility in bot, the Soil fruitful and pleaſant ; it hath Freits, Cows, Hogs, Sheep, Turkies, 

its Fruits, Cat- Pullain, ahd ſo many Paroquets that they are hurtful : It yieldeth not much 

tle Fore. Gain, it bath plenty of Corron-Woot and Sugar-Canes , and towards Segovia 

lus Inhabitanss are ſome Mines of Gold and Si/ver. Its Inhabitants are of a good ſtature, 

active, very comformable to the Spaniards as well in Behaviour as Appart. 

Ies &hief pla- Tts chief places are, 1. Leon, ſcituate on the aforeſaid Late in a Sandy, ſoil, 

a_ but begirt with Woods : It is the reſidence of the Governour, as alfo:the 

Seat of a Biſhop. 2. Grenada, on the ſame Lake, beautified with a, fair 

Church and a ſtrong Caſtle, ſeated in a fruitful Soil, agd well ſtored with 

Sugar-Ganes. 3. Jaen , ſeated at the end of the ſaid Late, , 4. Segovig the 

New is farther within Land, rich in Veins of Si\ver. 5. Realerjo, near the 

Mer del Sud , having. the benefit of a good Port, by reaſon of _ Which, it 

is inhabited for the moſt part by Shipwrights, Mariners , and thoſe that 

depend upon Naval Afﬀairs. 
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COSTARICA, and V ERAGU A, are the two moſt Eaſtern Provin- 
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The Province 


ces of the Audience of Guatemala, In COSTARICA are the Cirtics of (.,.... 


Carthage, ſeated between two Seas, where there are ſome places, which ſerve 
it for Ports: Aranjues and Nicoya are on the Mer del Sud Caſtro de Auſtria 
within Land. | 

VERAGT A, hath towards the Eaſt the 1/7hmnus of Panama, and was 
once under the Chamber of Panama; though this City be eſteerned in America 
Meridionalts, and Veragua in the Septentrionals : There are placed in this 
Province four or five Cities of Spaniards, wiz, 1. La Conception, teated"on the 
Mey del Nort, and is the Reſidence of the Governor, 2. La Trinidad, ſeated 
alſo on the ſaid Sea. 3- Santta Fe within Land, being the place where the Spa- 
#:iards melt, refine, and caſt their Go/d into Barrs and Ingots. 4. Carlos, ſeated 
on the Mer del Sud. And 5. Parita, ſeated on the ſaid Sea. 

The Country both of the one, and the other Province, is rude, mountainous, 
and Intle tertil, only for Mayze and Pot-herbs. In ſupply thereof, they have 
exceeding rich Mines of Gold and S//ver in their Mountains, and Sand-gold in 
their Rivers ; but rhere remain yer ſome Natives in theſe quarters, who ſtill mo- 
= and annoy the Spaniards, killing and cating them when they can catch 

cm. 


The Iſles ANTILLES, oo CAMERCANES. *' 


Erween the two America's Septentrionalis, and Meridionals, and before 
B the Gulph of Mexico, are abundance of Iſlands of different greatneſs ; H I 
PANIOLA, and Cubaare the greateſt ; Famaica, Boriguen, and 0- 
thers of the middle fort ; the reſt, much ſebs. | : 

HISP ANIO LA, isin the middle of theſe Iſles i near 200 Leagues from 
Welt to Eaſt ; and 50 or 60 from South to North. Chriſtopher Columbus was 
. thefirſt that made diſcovery of this Iſle, in bis firſt Voyage that he,made in 
1492. being conducted thither by ſome of the Inhabitants of Cuba. There re» 
main 10 Colonies of Spanzards, of which,. i. St. Dowingo (built by Bartholo- 
mew, Brother to Chr:flopher Columbus) is the chief, ſeated,its houſes 
| well built, which for the moſt part are of Stone, its Haven is large and ſafe for 
Ships to ride in, it is enrictied by the Relidence of the Governour, the Court 
of Audrence, the See of an Arch Biſbop, the Chamber of Accounts, the Treaſu- 
ry Comrt; and, befides maniy Convents of Religious Houſes, an Ho p14al endow- 
ed with a large yearly Revenue, a place of great Trade, till the taking of Mex:- 
co, and the dogeery of Per ; which time.it hath | 
it yet recovered it ſelf of the great lofs* and damage 
Drate, in 1586. It now being Inhabited by not ; 
about 600 are Natural Spaniards, the reſt 'Meſf; 
ries. Porto de 1a Plata holds the ſecond place 
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ſhore,bu 
ſland,they cauſed tobe brought 
rom Don eros; Fruits and Beafts of all ſorts. The Grains would not thrive 
in the Plai reaſon of the tichneſs of the ſoil, the ſtalks taking away all the 
force of the ſeed; bit when they toutid out the reaſon, they ſowed them on bills, 
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Hiſpaniola. 
Chriſtopber Co- 
lumbus the firſt 
diſcoverer of 
this Iſle. 
Irs Colonies. 


This Iſle ftock= 
ed by the 
Spaniards. 


and "there where the. land' was lean ; fo that then they yielded a great in-, * 


creaſe. The F-urts became excellent;and the Beaſts multiplied in ſuch manner, 
that they wild for want of proper _ being hunted todeath by 
mm any 
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any one, only for their skins. The Sugar Canes brought from the Canaries 
2 led excerting great-profit, The Country tor the molt part flouriſhing and 
beauriiul, rhe Trees and Meadows being alwaies 1n their Summer livery : and 
che ſoyl ſo ferril, that in the ſpace of ſixteen or eighteen daies, herbs, and roots 
will come to their perfeRion and ripeneſs, but the Mines of Gold, Copper, and 0- 
ther Metals which remained, are no longer wrought ; the Sparzards having 
conſumed and periſhed in them, not only the moit part of the antient Inhaby- 
tants of this Country, but likewiſe of the Neighbouring Iſles. | 
The !Mleofcu= Thelfleof CB A is longer and ftreighter than FHiſpaniola, near 300 
eh— Leagues from Welt to Eaſt, and from South to North, only twenty five or 
thirty almoſt every where, ſo thatio Continent, theſe two Iſles are almoſt 
equal, rheir qualities are likewiſe in many thungs correſpondent, asin their 
Grains, Cattle, and Fruits, The Air of Cuba is healthful, and its Forreſts fur- 
Its Fowls nifhed with the beſt Wood, for building of Ships : It feeds ſtore of Pullein, P:i- 
geons, Tortells, Partvidges, lamengo's, Whole feathers are white when little, 
and of many, colours when grown great. Its Rivers {tream down more Gold, 
than thoſe "of 'H:ſpaniol2 : Its Ports likewiſe greater and more ſafe ; but yer 
Ins chief places there are more Rocks and Banks abour Cub than FHiſpaniola, | For the great- 
comes. nefs oftheIfle, it hath” but few Cities, the chief of which are St, Tago, ſeat- 
rarities, ed in the bottom of a capacious Bay, about two Leagues from the Sea, whoſe 
Port is eſteemed one of the beſt of all America; being the ſcat of a Huſrep, 
who holds from the Arch Biſhop of St. Domingo ; and beautified with a Cai 
dral Churth, «nd fome'Religrous houſes near the City, and from the Sjerra de 
Cobre they fetch Copper, yer the City is much ruined, and bath little trade. 
Towards Baracoa, its Mountains yield Ebony and Brafle ; it hath this zncog- 
veniency that its Port cannot receive great Velſels. The goodpels of the Air 
che fertility of the Soil, arid a pleaſant Plain hath made Sr. Sa/pgador the 
ptace of theUfland, where they have a great trade ; though off from the Coaſt, 
Near Porto dg! Precipe, a Haven-Town in the North parts of the T{e,; there 
are Fountarns of Bitumen which rhey make uſe of inſtead of P:tch, -. to caulk 
: their Ships, and the 1ndzars for divers Medicines, * = A. 
''The Fort- of Havana, having its entrance ſtreight and deep, receives the 
- Ocean im torch df a..Gulph, capyble* to receive a thouſand Veltels, and ſecure 
i them from the'fury bf the'Sea, or Witids, The two Capes which incloſe it, 
have their Calttes ro defend the entrance, and a third joy ning to the City re» 
gatds the _ of the Port ; tlie $h/ps which return from New Spain into 
wrope, aſtcmble together at Hat/ana, where they are furniſhed with all things 
necetiary either ' for Food or War; and diſpoſe themſelves to. depart by the 
month of Je ember, paſſing, by the Channel of Bahame, which carries them 
ipto the Ou, OS | 


it Twain ne from Havana, towards the. Eaſt, is the Port of Ma- 
tanca's, that 18 es Yor that” once thoſe of the Comngy here ſlew ſame 
a VaſtPrize Spaniarids.” Wh 1629 Pers Heyy, General for the Weſt Tsdia Company, 
taken by Pit- farprized the” Fleet ret gw apps, and carried it in to the Welt India 
—_— wy - It was load hover, Silk, Cocheneil, Hides, Co 
peg? agar, and divers , other, Merchandizes, all of great value : This 
Prize was "efteemed worrh'* near * feven Millions of cxOWRG LE this great 
ſervice way bur very II! recompenſed. by the Governowrs 0 the ſaid Com» 
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fancies de- £: AMMATCA is an'T, of » large Extevt being f Eaſt to Weſt 170 mules 
cred, 8  inlength, and from North t6 South where. it is bu about,70, being ofan 
Ovat form, and waxing tartower and narrower at both extream ends, _ It is 

Ies ſcicuarion, ſeated betwixt, the Troprcts inthe 17 and 28 degrees of Northern Latuude, 
Exent. "> and beareth from off th le of o auiols Laſtwards about 35 Leagues... ln 
the midit of the Tile from EaltroWet runs a continued ridge of lofty Mognta;us 

Hh freſh Lo Whos Hay: he many Rivers that ſo 
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whictrate well ſtored with frefh 5p) "% 
well wacred, Plentifully water the 1fayd, to the great benefit of Fg 
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obferved to be thpre rethperate | ofthe 
perature as any place ber he Ts, being 
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,and of as mild a zem- 
s reirclbed with cool 
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breezesirequent Gower, and great deros (inthe nights;-that it may be deem- 
ed Temperate, aod by its contigual verdure exceeding delightful. The wea- The weather. 
ther is leſs certain'than in the; Caribe Iles, the moſt obſervable wet ſeaſons are 
in 4 mber and ay, there being no ſeemable #nter, but by alittle more 
rain. and. tbunder,..m the Winter months; nor is there ſcarce any ſenſible 
lengthging or thorzniog of the Days or Nights. Hurrzcanes, are here never 
known. This Ip. molt parts eſpecially the,North ). is ofa Fertil and rich ts fertility 
ſoul, andliberally ap wersthe Cu/tzvatory coſt and paitis for, whats is planted : 324 commed 
The chist Commodstzes that it produceth are; Sugars, which are ſo good that * 
they aur ſell thoſe of the Barbados 5 5. percent ; Cocao the richeſt Commodity 
of the 1lind. » Indico, Cotton, Tobacco but indifferent, Hides, Copper, great va+ 
riety of Woods for Dyers, alſo, Cedar, Brafilletto, Lignum wite, Ebony, Sc. 
Tortosſex 48 exceeding great plenty, whoſe.-fleſh is excellent good.and nou- 
riſhing,; bur thoſe-thar are ;troubled with the Frencb man it is dangerous to 
cat'; Fa/t, Salt-Feter, Ginger, Cod-pepper, Premente being an excellent Aroma- 
tick (price, of acurious guſto, having the mixt taſt of divers Spices ; Cochenesl, 
divers excellent Druggs, Gumms, and Balſoms, many of which are not yer 
hoown® their names. Here are: greater abundance ot Cattle, than in molt of 
the Engi1/b Plantatigns,as Horſes, Cows, Hoggs, Sheep,Goats, Alnegroes, Mules, Grea: plenty 
which came from the breed of thoſe pur into:the Woods by the Spaniards when Carte. 
they, were firſt Maſters of the J{and, which for want of Maſters became wild ; 
but fince, the Eng/1/b. have had, todo here they are much waſted to what they - 
were. The &ays,Rivers, Roads and Creeks,are well ftored with excellent Fob Fiſh. 
ot ſundry, ſorts ap ate to tae Indies. Likewiſe great ſtore of Fow! both tame Fowl. 
andwilg, the. chief ofwhich are Ducks, Teal, Wigeon, Geeſe, Turkyes,Pigeons, | 
Hens, P havers, ec. Here are gear plenty of excellent Fruits,as Oranges, Copar- Fruit. 
nuts, Pomegranates, Limes, Guavers, Mammes, Alumee-Supotas, Avocatas,Ca- 
for Pructle- Apples, Prickla Pears, Grapes, Sower ſops, Cuſtard- Apples, - 
ildoes, Plantams, Pines, &c. And Herbs, Roots, and Flowers 'common Herbsand 

to- England grow here: very; well. Here are' very noxious. Beaſts ior Inſects **** 
fi thoſe moſt dangerous are the Alegators, ſome. of which are fifteen and Hurrful things 
' twenty foot long z here is alſo Manchonele which is a kind of Crab, likewiſe 

Snates and Gu14nas, but not, poyſonous;: as alſo Mu/tertoes,”; and Merry» 
wings, « ſort of ſtinging Flies found very troubleſome to the Inhabitants. T 
Diſeaſes that Strangers are moſt incident unto are Dropſies ( occaſioned by ill piſcaſes. 
Dyet, Drunkenneſs, and Sloathfulneſs ) Calentures too frequently the pro- 
duct of Surfeits, alſo Fevers,, and Agues ; bur it is experimentally. tound that if 
a good Dye t and moderate Exerciſes are uſed, without exceſs of Drinking, 
they may enjoy a , competent meaſure of kealth ; and the reaſon of the great 
mortality of the Army at their arrival, was the want of Proviſions, together 
with an unwillingneſs to labouror exerciſe, joyned with diſcontent. This Ifand 
is divided into Fourteen Precinds, Diviſiors or Pariſhes,many of which are well Its divifios in 
Inhabited; eſpecially the Southern, part,. ſo far as the ridge of-, Mountains, 2 rec" or 
which runneth inthe midſt, nor are irs Southern parts. ( <ſpecially\ near the 
Sea). without Plantatians, though not ſorthick as abour St. ago - and of late 

cars the Iſland is much increaſed in its Inhabitants and Plantations, be+ 

ng likely to prove the Potenteſt Colony the Zzgifo are Maſters of in 

America, being able to bring into the. Field upon occaſion aboux eight or 
ten thouſand mea, , This 1ile. abounds with | goody Higgs, Roads, and Har- © 
bours, the chief amongſt which, are Port . Royal formerly. Cagway,' ſeated on 16 chicfplaces, 
the extream end ot that. long point. of Land which: makes the; Harbowr, Por: 8294 
which, is exceedi cmmotiens ior Shipping, and ſecured by, a ftrong Cay 
tle, and land lock't. by a point.of land that runs twelve.miles South-Eaſt, from 
the main of the Iſland, having the great ,River that. runs by, Joe Angelos 

and St, Jago, falling into it, where Ships do. commonly .. water , and 
conveniently wood. The. Harboxr is. two or 'three Leagues, broad in 

moſt places, with good Anchorage, and ſo deep, that a Ship, gf.one thou» 

ſand Tun may lay. her ſides tro. the Shoar of the point, andi load and un- 

load with Plaaks afloat, which. commodiouſneſs doth make it much reſorted 
Mmm 2: un- 
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St. 7age. | 


Peflage. 


Port Morant. 


Old Harbour, 
Port Negril. 


Port Antonio. 


Mtllilla. 


# 
oe 


The Iſle Bori- 
quem, with irs 
chict places 
deſcribed. 


+ -17 4ritmbitabts, this being the only-nored place inthe He for! Tt 


: rock iz _ Ife wholly taken np by the ſaid Earl of Carliffe'; with divers o- 
Ss. 


Sevilla. 


unto> 969/45 well Tahabited by the Merchamts, Store-houfe2t — 
atf@Fyecſore, 
being ſaid tb-contairr about-1 2 or i 500 well builthouſes; \'#re as Jeter rents 
ed45 if 'they ftood in.well traded:ireexs in: l,ondon'; et $ ſciruation'is very 
unpleaſantand uncommodious, having neither Earth, Woot, or freſbtbater, 


| but only made upofa hor looſe ſand, which-renders- it rtibreunhedlthful than 


up it} the Country, and Proviſions are very deat; «bout 19 mlles vp in the Land 
from this Towtris St. *Jugo, or Se: Jago de la vega, which'When the Spaniards 
wete Maſters of it was4arge, containing about 2000 houſes, which were de- 
ſtroyedand reduced toabout 505, when the Engliſh firſt Terzed the Tf, and 
here che Governour refideth, afd'where the chief Courts of Judicatare arc 
held, which makes -it | to. be well reſorte$ and mhabited, where they five int 
great pleafure, recreating themfelves in their Coaches and on Horſeback in 
the evehinigs inthe $zvang ncar' adjoyning, as the Gentry do here in Hides 
Park, preſent Governour- is his Excellency Chayles Earl of Carſ{#/#,'Viſe 
count Howard of Acorpeth, Lox&Dacres of Gilſiand, one of the Lords of his 
Majeſties moſt Honourable Privy Council,: a perfon for prudence and noble 
qualifiedtions every way befitting fuch a plate. ' Six miles'Southward of this 


, Town is ſeated Paſſage at the moyrh of the River, which: ae ſix mites courſe 
” falleth into the Harbour of Port Royal ; it contains about twenty Houſes or 


ly ſerving for the conveniency of bellies ow Port Royal- to St. Jags: ''Tts of 
ther places are ' Port Morant if the ' Eaſter! poigr, 'a very capacious and ſes 


; cure Harbour, and heteabout is a Potent Colony of the Eng/:/b ſeared. "OM 


Harbou? a good Bay tor Ships to ride in. Port Negril it the extrean We« 
ſern'point; ' very commiodious and ſecure to windward,” itwhich Med 

do ofter} ply when they look for the ys ' Ships ; not far from place 
vas ſeated the old Town of Me2Hlla, ded ' Columbu3.' Port" to. 
feated on the North, a-very ſafe Land lock't . at the'mouth bF 


| and Haybours along the Coaſt: ' Its other chief places are Se. 
villa, ſeated mithe "North part of the Iſle, once beautified with a Colle#iatt 
Church; whioſe Chief bore the title of F4bor, ſt whom'was Peter 
157, whodeſcribed the Hiſtory of the a dy Decades, And Mellilkz, 
feated on the North Eaſt, where Columbus mitted his Ships at his return from 


Veragnin 

| This Iſland was of conſiderable importance to the Spaniards; by reaſon that 
all his Pla#e- Fleet which.comes from Carthaging, ſteer direttty for St. Domin- 
go im —_— and/from thence muſt pafs by'one of rhe ends of this Ile to 
tecover Havana, which is the common Rendezvous of this whole'Armriado, be: 
fore it "returns home through the Gu/ph of Florida; nor ' is there atry 6thet 
way, whereby to miſs this I{and, -beeauſe he cannotin ary reafonable time 
turn it up to the windward of Hiſpaniola; which though witl/great difficulry 
it might be performed, yet by this means he would loſe the ſecurity of His faid 
united 'Fleer, which 'meet- at Havana, ftromt\ ell the parts ' of the Bay of 
Mexico, Nombre de Dios, and elſewhere, | accompit ing caclt other 


home. | LU 32 
BORIQ7 EM, islittle leſs either in Ciretit, or Fruitfulneſs than Fu» 
maica. St. Juan del Puerto Rico is the Reſidetice of. a Biſhop, anda Gover- 
nor: It hath 'an excellent Poyr, which ſometimes communicates its nizrne rs 
the Iſland EI Arricibs, and Guadiamilia or St. Germain, ate the other Ci- 
ries ; all the Ie hath few Poyry, it is triverſed by « Chain of Mountains, which 
cur it 'from Weſt to Eaſt/; here is found a white Cam, which they uſe inftead 
of P;ich, to caulk their Ships ; and inftead of Tallow, ro rhake Candles; and 
for want of other Meditaments, for Wounds and Sores , beſides irs Gold, Su- 
gars, and'Gayac ; it hath many Sa/t- Marches, Theſe four Iſles are the grea- 
teſt, and cliiefeſt of the Antilles ; the reſt are numerous, and ought tobe con- 
ſidered under the names-'of the Lutay#, and Caribes. The Liucays are North 
of Cuba, and Hiſpaniola'; of which, Lucayon is the chief, the grearcſt/and the 
moſt Northernly of all; Bahama gives its name tothe Channe), which is be- 
tween 
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ich Ih þ 
fy 4 RB ADO $, the nolt conſiderable Colony. the Haghifh are Mailers Barbados; 


=— s, -lts Frgaton is in the Nort 
though but of a 
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nantes, Apples, prickle Pears, 


waicaand other places in,the Indies, and bave alſo a competent ſtock. of Ex- 

lifh Cattle, and Horſes, but ſomething dear, by reaſon they imploy thei 
Grounds better; than to upon z and. poats,. herbs, and ſveds,and 
flowers common. with us in England are found tothrive, and grow very well, 


The Commodities. that this Ifle produceth are Sugars, Indico, Cotton, Wool, Commodities. 


Ginger, Fuſtick, and Logwood, but cſpecially, Sugar, Indico, Cotton, and 
Gizrer i _ therewith 209 I Ships borh great and ſmall, tothe 
great enrichment of the Inhabitants, ang profit of England. This Iſle lyin 

o near the Equinottial Line, cannot but be hot, yer not ſo but that travel and 
labour is ſufferable, and that occaſioned by the cool. breezes of wind which r- 
ſeth with the Sur, and bloweth freſher as the Sun mounteth up. And the Air 
is found very moilt, ſo that. all Iron-toofs, are much ſubject to ruſt, This Ie is 
not over plentifully watered with Rivers, or freſh Springs, there being bus 
one that may a riate hat name, or rather a Lake which .runneth not 
far into the if notwithſtanding , which, defect, the Inhabitants have: no 
want of water, for the Land lying low, and even, there are ſeveral Ponds, and 
moſt houſes have. Wells or Ciltons, which holds the rain water. Ant here 


is a River called Tugh-Rzver, remarkable for that on the top ofthe water is _ , 


thered an Oyl which is made uſe of to burn in Lamps. Amongſt the Trees te Trees, 


e growing, ( which for rhe molt part are appropriate to the reit ofthe Cars. 
be Its) thoſe, of moſt note (are the Cedar, Redwood, Maſtich, Locuſt, the 
Ironwood tree, alſo'the Caſſia Fiſtwla, Cologuintida, Tamarind, Cafaue, 
of which is made their » the Poyſon tree, and the Phy/ict Nut, alſo the 
Calihaſh, the Shell _ of whoſe. Fruit ſerveth like Goards to carry liquid things 
in; the Mangrafs tree, the Roucon, of whoſe Bark. is. made Ropes, as alſo 
Flax which being ſpun is. implayed to ſeveral uſes ; the, LignumVite, and the 
Palmeto. Here are ſeveral Inſeffs and. Animals, 'as Scorpions. as big as 
Rats, but no waies hurtful, Lizards ſo harmleſs that they frequent the = 
eS, 


Trs Inſe&s and 
Animals. 


Tres Diviſion k 


and Towns.) 


| and the more, as being 


Ics flrength. 
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ſes, and loye_the company of men; Land Crabs in great, abundan ce whi 
aregood toeat. Alſo Tp kettoes, ,Cockroches, and f Rania er 
very troubleſom in the night in ſtinging. | ORs 5 W; 
© This Iſle is ſevered into Eleven Precinfs or Pariſhes, in which are four- 
teen Churchgs and Chapels ; beſides many places which may. not improperly 
be called Towns, as compoſed of a long and ſpacious ſtreet, and beautified 
with fair houſes, and of late you the whole Iſle is ſo taken up, that there is 
no ſuch thing as any waſt ground. Irs chief Towns are 1. St. Michaels, 
formerly called the Brighe Town, or Indian Bridge, ſeated atthe bottom of 
Carliſle Bay which is very deep, capacous, and ſecure, fit to give Harbour 
for about 500 Veſlels at one time. The Town is large and long, containing 
ſeyeral Streets, and graced with abave.500,well built Houſes. , It is very po: 
pulons, being'the Reſidence of the Governours, the Place of: Fudicatuye, #nd 
he ſcale of trade, where, molt of the Merchant FaFoys rt the Ile hive 
their ffore-houſes for the 'negotiatioh/of their affairs,*'.in <e ſupplying the In- 
habitants with ſuch Commodities. as they have occaſion of, iti'exchangge pf 
theirs the product of the Iſle. For the ſecurity 6f the Ships here are two ftrong 
Forts oppoſite to each other, with'd Platform'in the midſt which commands 
the Road, all Fortified with great Guns, tc.” 2, Little "Briſtol former! 
Sprights Bay, hath a ttrodious * Road for Ships, which is ſecured by two 
powerful Forts, and is a pace well reſorted unto, © 7. St. James Hath theeon- 
veniency of z'good Road for Ships,” which is well ſecured 'by a'latge Platform 
and Fortified Breaſt-works; It is x Town of a good trade, .well Inhabifed, 


the place” where" rhe 'Monthly Courts, for” the 
Precin& is kept, And' F Chat 164 Toby, encdon Over Ba, wel few 
by rwo ſtrong Forts with a Platform in memes. t is Tow havin he ac- 
commodarion of 2 weekly 'Marker, and helog' e place where the Monthly 
Fr ct 


Courts arekept for the PrecinQ, ' makes ir to Inhabired, and frequetit- 
ed. © This iſles of x great ſtrength'as' well by Nature as'Art, "being ps ines 


with Rocks and Shoals, and whereir'ts tiot thus Jefenided by nature it is forti- 


-. fied with Trenches and* Ramipieys, © with Palliſidbes, Curtains, \and Counters 
 ſearfs, and for its further Defente hath three Forts, one ſor, 4 Magazine, and 


Its Inhavitanes, beat of 


Iſle of St.Chri- 


- ——_—_ 


ger, Wc. This Iſle by reaſon of its ſeveral great and” ſt 


the other two for Retreats ;' they have alſo a ſtanding Milirss, convilting*sf 
two Regiments of Horſe, and five'of Foot ; which are alwaits' tobe ready at 
um, of ſotind of T-amper.” The Inhabitants of this Iſle may be rang- 
ed under three ſorts, viz. Maſters, 0k vey Servants, and Negro-ſlroes, 
which are very numerous. The Maſters for the moſt part live at the height 
of pleaſure... /The Servants after 'the  xpiracign of five years are Freemen of 
the Iſle, © ard Employ their times actording to their ab1/ities,” and capacities ; 
and the Negro-/laves are never out'of Bondage, and the Children they ger 
are likewiſe I Slaves. Theſe poor creatures, although they have: 
ſuch extream hard _ for On Apparel, or Lodging, and are held 'to ſfuth 

hard labour, and fo ill treated by rheir Maſters or Overſeers, yet are well 
enough contented with their conditions, and where they meet with kind 
Maſters think nothing too much to dv for them, ſothat ir is great inhumanity 
and pity to wrong them.Every Sunday, (which is the only day of reſt to them, 
and ſhould beſet apart for the Service of God ) gh loy 'cither in getting 
of the Bark of Trees, and making of Ropes with it. \ hich they truck away for 
Shirts, Drawers, ' or other convenjencies, or elſe ſpend rhe day in dancing, 


k 


wreſtling, or other meriments. v0; 
St. CHRISTOPHERS, focalled'from Chriftophey Columbus the firſt 
diſcoyer thercof, ſeated in the Latitude of 17 degyees 2.5 minutes.” In Circtir 
about 75, iles; the ſo: is light and ſandy, atid very apt ro produce. ſeveral 
forts of Fraits, Proviſions, and Commodities, as' $ugar, Tobacco, Cotton,” Gin- 
Lb ear | | Mountains ( inthe 
midſt from which ſpring the Rivers which plentifully witer the Land, "many 
of which are hot and ſulphurous ) with horrid' Precipices, and thick Woods, 
renders it impaſſable through the midſt. On the Sea fide is'3'Fa/? pit; tot far 
from which's a ſmall T/hmus of Land, which reacherh wittiin a mile and a'balf 
$03 þ 8.4 | q 'of 
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of the Iſle of Nezva, Thig Ifle is yery delightful, and of a moſt deleRable Pro- 
ipect, tor 1t the Eye be directed downwards.trom the top, it hath a -profpe@t of 
curious Gardens, which gently deſcend to the Seaſide; and in regard ot the 
continual aſcent of the 1ſe,rhe lower ſtage orſtory doth not debar the eye of the 
pleaſant projpect ot that which lyerh at a remorer diſtance, which ts termina- 


ted by thoſe high Mountains ; and that which makes the proſpeR the more de- 


leablc in rhe teveral Z/amations, arg the fair houſes covered with glazed 
Slate. This lile is divided into four Cantons or Quarters, twoof which are 
polletied by rhe Exg/:/b, and twoby the French, which parts are not fo well 
watered as thoſe of the Engliſh, bur better for T://age and not ſo hilly. The 
Enghli/b ave two tortified places, one —— the great Hyves, and the 0- 
ther a deſcent not tar trom'Point de ſablezand the French have four ſtrong Forts, 
the chaet of which Commands the Haven and is called Baffe Terre. And or the 
better ſecurity of each other, conſtant guard at their Forrs are kepr. In the 
parts belonging to the Eng/s/b, . are five Churches for Divine Worſhip, The 
chiet place belonging to the French is at Baſſe-Tervre, being a Town ofa good 
bignels, and garniſhed with well built hoxſes, where the Merchants have their 
ſtore-bowſes, and is well Inhabited, heres alarge and fair Church, alſo a pub- 
lick Hall tor the Adminiſtrationot Juſtice, a fair Hoſpitad tor lick people, and 2 
ſtately Caſt/e, which is the reſidence of the Governor, of a molt pleaſant ſcitna- 
tion on the foot of a-high Mountain not far from the Sra;havingſpacious Courts, 
delighttul wa/ts, and Gardens. 
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NIEVES, or MEV I S not far from St. Chriſtophers as before noted j weve: defctits 


of a ſmall extent not exceeding 18 miles in Circuit ; In the midſt of the Ifle is a <4 


Mountain of a great height, but of an eafic acceſs, and well clothed with wood, 
and about this Mountain are the Plarmtations which reach to the Sea-ſhoar. Here 
are divers ſprings of treſh water, and one of a hot and Mineral quality, not far 
trom whoſe Spring head are Baths made, which are much reſorted unto. . Itis 
indifferent terril, and hath ſtore of Deer and other Game for Hunting, and is 
found to produce the ſame Commodities as the reſt of the Caribe Iſles, Itis a 
well Governed Colony of the. Eng/z/b, and its Inhabitants which are eſteemed a- 
bour 3 or 4000 live a good quiet and contented life, and tree from want of Food, 
or Rayment ; for Divine Worſhip here are three Churches, and for its ſecurity 
bath a Fart and a publick Store-bowſe. 'This a” the reſt of the Caribe's) 1s 
troubled with Muſcheto's, Chigos, Murigotns, and other ſtinging Flies, which 
are found troubleſom to the Inhabitants. | 

ANTEGO, anlile aboyt 6or 7 Longjns in length, and as much in breadth 
in many.places ; it is ſeatedin the Latitude of 16 deg. 11 minutes, it hath ſome 
few Springs of freſh water, but hath many CGſterns and Ponds for the preſervin 
of Rain watey ; It is encompatled with Rocks which makes its acceſs dit- 
ficulraad dangerous. Here are plenty ot wild Fowl, and Fiſh, noris there any 
want of tame Cati/e; It is inthe Polleſſhon of the Eng/i/o, but thinly Inbabi- 
ted, not exceeding 8 ar goo, | 4H 

St.V-.I NCE NT ſeated ia the Latstude of 16 deg. about 20 miles jn leogth, 
gnd 14 in breadth,ot a fertil ſoil, yielding abundance of Canes,which grow 
naturally withour plantiag ; It affords many fate Roads and convenicat Bays 
for Shipping, is well watered, but the Exg//b who are Maſters of it, have made 
as Yet nogreat 


Antige, 


Se.Pincens} » 


| letglement,.., |, -- - 
DOMINICA, ſeated-in the Latitade of 15 * deg. about 12 Leagues in Dininica 


length, and 8 in breadth ; It is very Mountainous,but hath fertil Valleys afford- 


ing gvod Tobacro, which is the chief Commodity. It is a Colony of the Eng/:/b, _ 


but-not conf} 


# 


MONTS&R AT, lathe Latitade of 3 7deg.a fenall Ife of about 10 miles juin, 


in length, and lefs/ttbreadth, very Mountainous, but iagerlaced with fertil Val- 
leys. ; 1t is muck Inhabited by.the I-44, who have a Church. | 


ANGUILLA, in ——— men. about 10 Leagues in Anguills 


lengthz and 3 inbreadth : Itis a acly Ifle, Polſefled by about » or 300 
Englaſhybut ſaid not worth che my | | "Ws 


of # 
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| Barbade. BARBADA, in the Lat. 17 gs an Iſle of no great extent, not ex- 
exeding x5 miles in length ; of a fertil ſoil, yer of no account to the Engi:/b who 
are Polleflors thereot. 


Santi Crue. SANCT ACRU XN, Inhabited by the French, the Iſle is woody and 
mountainous, and not well provided with freſh waters, and of no conſiderable 
note. 

Guadaloipe. GU ADALOUPE, aboutthree Leagues inlength, poſlefſed by the 
French,of good Anchorage in molt parts of the adjoyning Sea, and of ſome note 
for its freſh water, which it furniſheth $hzps with in their neceſſity, ro finiſh 
their i; es, 

Grenado. GR AD ©, but a ſmall Iſle ( being not above fix miles in length ) in 
form of a Creſſent, the two horns being not above a mile aſunder, it is poſſeſſed 
by the French, ſaid to be of a fertil foil, and well clothed with Woods, and hath 
a commodious Haven. 

And now [ ſhall be bold to fay that Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and the Neighbouring 
Wes, anſwer to the Heſperides ot the Antients; All agree that the Heſperides 
were 40 daies fail fromthe Gorgades, and the Gorgades only two trom the 
Coaſt of Africa. The Iſles of Cape Verde anſwer to the Gorgades, as we have 
made appear in Africa. From theſe Iſles to thoſe of Hiſpanzola, and Cuba, is 
atpreſent 25 or 3o daies ſail, which may well be 46 of the Antients ; and more- 
over there is no Iſles in the Atlantick Ocean beyond theſe,” And when the 
Antients place theſe — in one Gulph alone; as Capella doth, or in 
more, as Jo/inus doth, they ſeem to mean rhe Gu/ph of Mexico, which con- 
tains many other leſſer. © And if P/iny ſeems to make account but of two Heſ- 
perides, and others of many more, Pliny underſtands Hiſpaniola and Cuba a- 
lone, in regard of which the reſt are. little conſiderable ; So/znws and Capella 
inrend in general the body of theſe ſands. Bur let us proceed to America 
Meridzonals. | X 


AMERICA MERIDIONALTIS. 


The degresof A MERICA MERIDIONALIS is the moſt Southern part, or Pe- 
Lacitude, and ninſula of America ; which extends it ſelf from about the x2 degree on 


And; this fide of the ZEquator, unto the 54 beyond it, which are 66 degrees of Lati- 
nals, tude : and from the 29x, or 92, where is Porto Viejo, unto about the 350, 


where there is Cape St; Auguſtin, which are 57, or 58 degrees of Longitude. 
It reaches then from South to North, 1650 Leagues ; from Welt to Eaſt, little 
leſs than 400. 

- Tts bounds on the North and Eaſt, are the Mey det Nort:: towards the South 
the Magellanick Sea';; And on the Weſt, the Mey del Sud, or Pacifick Sea, 

Its form approaches near a Triangle, whoſe ſides are almoſt equal ; from Por- 
zo Viejo to Cape St, Auguſtin are 1 400 Leagues ; from Cape Sr. Auguſtin, to Cape 
Freeward in the middle of the ftreight of Magel/an, are 1500 Leagues, 
and from that Cape to Porto Belo, 1600. Its ſcituation is for the moſt part un- 
der the Torrid FA one, part under the Antariick temperate Zone ; of that which 
is under the Torr:d Z one, the greateſt part is beyond the A:quator, the leſs on 
this fide ; fo that the greateſt part of theſe people have their ns contrary to 
out3:TheCoaſts of thisCountry are all known more or leſs,the Inlands very little. 
Anrrice Meri- AMERICA MERFDIONALIS may be divided into PERKVTANA, and 
_ —_ BRASILIANA, ſubdividing Pergviana into Terra Firma, and Pers; and 

* * *. Braſdliani; into Brafile,and Paraguay ; the firſt diviſion is taken by a line which 
from the mouth of the Amazona,goesto ſeek theurmoſt part'of £5:/irowards the 
South, and this line divides America Meridionalis into two equal parts; the one 
belonging almoſt whotty to the Caftsians alone, and the other for the moſt part 


Its bounds. 


to the Portugals : Theſe have their Vice-Roy in St. Szlvadoy, a capital City in 
the Bay of All-Saints, and almoſt in the middle of the Coaſtof Brazzlez the 0- 
ther in Lima, or Los Reyes, that is, the Kings, at preſent a capital City, and in 
the middle of the Coaſt of Pers. We 
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We may yet divide the Terra Firma, into Terra Firma and Guiana ; Pern 
into Pers and Ch:li; Brazil into the Coaſt of Brazil, and Main Land of 
Brands, Paraguay into Faraguay, and the Magelianick Lands. Of this 
America Meridionalis, Brazil polleiles all that is towards the Eaſt z Texrs 
Firma, and Guiana, that which is towards the North ; Paragnay and the 
Magellanick Lands, that which advanceth towards the! South ; onde 


Peru and 


Chiquiago, St [ago del Eftero in Cucuman, Buenos Ayres in Rio della Plata, 
Noftra Sacra de Aſſumption in Paragasy, Panamain Terra Firma, or Caſtilla 
del Oro, St. Tago det Effremadura, and the Imperial in Chi/i. The Archbiſhop 
of Santta Fe de Bogota in new Granada, hath for Suffragans the Biſhops of 
Popayan , of Carthagena, and of St. Martha in their Provinces of the ſame 
name, 

In the Dioceſs of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops are a very great number of 
Pariſhes, Chapels of Eaſe, Monaſteries,fSc. | 

The Audiences under the Yice-Roy of Pers have formerly been thoſe of 
Panama in Terra Firma, of Santa Fe de Bogota, in the new Kingdom of 
Granada; of Quito and Lima in Peru, de la Plata in Los Charcas, and de 
St, Fago de Eftremadura in Chili : That of Panama and of Chili ſubfiſts no 
longer, but are reduced into Governments, Of theſe Governments there are 
here eleven, viz, Panama,Carihagena, St, Martha, Popayan,the new Kingdom 
of Granada, los Quixos, Paſſamoros, los Charcas, Tucuman, Chili, and Kio de 
la Plata, Pers, wherein are Lima, Quito, and Cuſco, is not among theſe Go- 
vernments, but depends immediately on the Vice-Roy, | 

But before we leave America Meridionals, let us ſpeak a word of two 
touching that part which is towards Mey del Sud, there is found a great diver- 
ſity between that near this Sea and that within Land : that which is neareſt the 
Coaſt is for the moſt part plain, and above the Plains are many Hills, or rather 
Mountains ; after theſe Mountains there are other Plains and beautiful Vallies, 


and then Mountains almoſt inacceſſible, which are thoſe that bound Cb:4z and. 


Pery towards the Eaſt. It ſcarce rains in the Plains, often in the firſt Mouns 
tains, ſometimes between the two ranks of Mountains; and ſnows often be- 
tween the twolaſt Mountains : The Soil of the Plains of the firſt Mountains 
and of thoſe between the two rariks of Mountains,are fruitful and pleaſant; the 
laſt are only Rocks, barren, extreamly cold both in Winter and Summer, and 
almoſt always covered with Snow, And that which is obſervable,theſe Moun- 
tains beginning near the Streight of Magy"0 make two Branches ; which one 
in the ſight of the other traverſe all the ms Fo of America Meridionalis: and 
ſo they are in the ſame Parallel, yet of quality and tetnperament fo different, 
that each Region hath its Beaſts, Grains, and Fruits unlike, nay the Men 
tranſported from the one caa ſcarcely live inthe other.But let us proceed to ity 
Parts, | 
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Terra firma, (o 
called by Chri- 
Hopber Colum- 
b:t3. 


Irs cxrent, 


The Govern- 
ment or Pro- 
vince of Pans- 
ma deſcribed. 


Its chief places, 


The Iſles of 


Pearls. 
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TERRA-FIRMA. 


Nder the name of TERRA-FIRMA taken in general , we underſtand 

that part of AMERICA MERIDIONALIS, moſt advanced towards 

the North, and which touches AMERICA SEPTENTRIONALITS by the 

Iſthmus ot Pan#na. This name of Terra-Firma is taken from Chriſtopher Co- 

Iumbus, not having diſcovered any but Ifles in his firſt and ſecond voyage; in 

his third and fourth he made a good part of theſe Coaſts, which judging to be 
Main Land, that name was given it, 

It extends it ſelf from the Ihmus of Panama, unto the mouth of the Ama- 
Z0n, near 1000 Leagues ; its breadth, between the Mer del Nort, and the 
Eſtates which are along the Amazon, 1s not above 200 er 250 Leagues, or little 
more. This breadth being only the quarter of the length is the cauſe that we 
have divided this Terra-F:rma into two parts, of which the moſt Occidental , 
and the beſt for the moſt part belongeth to the King of Spain ; the moſt Eaſt- 
ern, and the leaſt, is almoſt all in the hands of the Natives; ſome Europeans 
having — bearm ſome Habitations on the coaſt, and this may be called Gui- 
ang ; the firlt is five or ſix hundred Leagues long, this about four hundred. 

The Spaniards have eſtabliſhed in Terra-Firma , many Governments, Vi. 
thoſe of Panama, Carthagena, Santta Martha, Rio de Ia Haches, Venezuela, 
and of Pariaor Nueva Andalouzia, on the Sea Coaſt of Mey del Nort ; thoſe 
ef Popayan, and the new Kingdom of Granada arc within Land, or on the Pa- 
C1 SCa. 1 | 

the Government of PA NA MA, and which rms. takes the name 
of Terra-Firma, is between the North and South Seas, placed in the Iſthmus, 
which joyas the two parts of America together. The Countr is either low 
and miery, or mountainous and barren, and therefore very unfit to bear Cory, 
only ſome Mayze it yicldeth. Yet here is found good oaffurs e for Cattle, it 
is well watered with Rivers, ſome of which ſtream down Sand gold. Its air 
is very unhealthful, by reaſon of the great heats and foggs it is ſubje unto. 

Its chief places are, :. Panama, which takes its name from the Province, as 
the chief, being the reſidence of the Governour, honoured with a Biſhops Sea, 
which is Suffragan to the Arch-Biſhop of Lima, and the Courts of Judicature , 
and beautified with three fair Monaſteries, as alſo a Colledge of Jeſuites, It is 
ſeated on the Sea ſhore, and is a place of great reſort, 2. Nombre de Dios 
once famous, being made the Staple of ſuch commodities as were trucked be- 
twixt Peru and Spazn, which were brought hither by Sea,and ſo conveyed by 
Land to Panama, trom whence they were ſhipped for Pers; and the like was 
done for thoſe Goods ſent from Peru to Spain; but by reaſon of the un- 
healthfulneſs,as alſo lying too open to the invaſions of the Engliſh or other Na- 
tions, it was removed to Porto Belo, a place of great ſtrength, built for thar 
purpoſe by Ph:l;p the ſecond, King of Spain, feated on the North Sea; diſtant 
trom Panama 16 or 20 Leagues, which makes this paſſage haye a great trade 
between Peru and Mexico. "ay, xt | | 

It was once propoſed to cut this 1/thmus to make a conimupication between 
the one and the other Sea, but the Pacifique Sea being found higher then Mer 
del Nort, this propoſition vaniſhed ;' that the'Mey del Sud is higher then that 
del Nort, may be Judged by the eye ; the Lake of Nicaragua, the Rivers of 
Paria or Orinoque, of the Amazones, together with abundance of others, ha- 


ving their ſprings near Mer del Sud, and diſcharging themſelves into that de! 
Nori, atter a long courſe, which could not be but with a great declenſion. 

At the opening of the Gulf of Panama, are the Ifles of Pearls once famous; 
the Pearls of Gubagua, and de Ia Margarits being at moſt not above eight or 
ten Carrats : there was found in theſe liles from 25 to 30, both round,oval,and 
in pairs, all excellent ; whereas among the others few were found well formed, 
or without ſpot. 
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CARTHAGENA is a Peniaſula joyning to the firm Land by a Cauſ- corbagmnede. 
way of 250 Paces, all Sandy. It is a place.of great ſtrength, eſpecially lince ——_ 
the damage it received by Sir francs Drake 1n 1585. Its Port 1s one of the 
oſt famous of America, where the Spaniſh Fleet that goes to the Weſt Indies 
by Order puts in here, which makes it be of a great reſort, and is become very 
rich : Its Houſes are well built, and beautified with a Cathedral Church and 
3 Monafteries. The other Cities of this Government are, Jt. Jago de los Ca- 
valleros, of old, Totu, worthy of note- for the-moſt Sovereign ZBaiſom of all 
theſe parts, little Inferiour te that of Egypt... Mopoz, near the confluences of 
the Rivers of Martha and Magdalens, Santa Maria, and 1a Conception.. The 
Air of this Government is moilt, ſcarce healthful, the beſt is near To/#; there 
is brought from theſe quarters Gold, Long-Pepper, Dragons-Blood, excellent 1s Commodi- 
Balm, Emeralds, and Slaves. | pow” ——— 
SANCTA MARTHA, ſocalled frotn its chief City, is a Country unfit, 
for tillage, being Mountainous and barren, yet ſome they have; it yields good (crided, 
Fruits, and hath Gold, Saphirs, Emeralds, Jaſpar, Caſſidoins, Brazil-wood : wihins Fruit, 
and the Sea yields Pearls. The Air in the Mid-land parts, by reaſon of the =4g _—— 
vicinity of Mountains, which are always covered with Sxow, is very cold, and 
on the Sea-Coaſts as hot and ſcorching, Its chiet places are, 1. &. Martha, tr chief pls 
ſcituate on the Sea-ſhoar, neighboured by. a convenient and ſafe Haven , which <<» 
is defended from the fury of the Winds by an high Mountain near unto it ; it is 
honoured with an Ep tſcopar See, bur ſtill laments the Ruins it ſuffered from 
the Engliſb by Sir Francss Drake and Sir Anthony Shirley, in Anno 1595 and 
. 96, 2. Teneriff, ſeated on the Banks of the River Magdalen. 3.Tamalamegque, 
by the Spaniards called Villa de los Palmas.4. Los Reyes, (cituate in the Vale 
of Tpar, on the Banks of 'a rapid and deep River called Guatapors. 5.La 
Ramadaor Salamanca, ſeated in the ſame Vale of T/par, about which are ſe- 
veral Veins of Braſs. And, 6, Ocanna, or St. Anna, ſeated on the River Ceſar. 
Among the Governments of America Meridionalis,thoſe of Rio de 12 Hacha, 
of Venezuela, and of Para, are of the Audience of Sr.Domingo in the Iile of 
Hiſpaniola, which is of America Septentrionalis, yet their ſcituation makes 
us deſcribe them here. 4 | 
RIO DE LA HACHA is Eaſt of St. Martha, of whoſe Biſhoprick it 2s 4 is #s- 
d s. This Government hath only the City of Nueſtra Sennora de 12 ©: deicribed, 
; eves, or de los Remedios, and ſometimes alſo Rio de la Hacha, It yields hm wot 
po egy Stones, Salt; and its Soil is fertil. 
VENEZUELA had its name fogiven, for its being built on many little Yeneraels de- 
Iſles, and in a Lake, as Venice is. Its Air 15 ahd healthful, and the Soil fo *** 
fertil in all ſorts of Grain and Fruits, ahd' | ſtocked with Cazr/e, rhat ir is 
termed by other Countries a Graxary, as indeed they find it fo, it ſupplying 
their wants. _ It is well watered with Rivers; here is alſo wi/4 Beaits«for 
- hunting; and in the bowels of its Earth are rich Mines of God and other 
- Metals. The other Cities are Nuefiya Sennora de Carvalleda, ſeated upon the 
Seaybut its Haver' is very unſafe; nigh to this City there are Hills whoſe tops 
are ſaid for height to equalize thoſe ot Teneriff, St.Jago de Leon, Valenza 12 
* Nueva, Xeves 1a Nueva,' Segovia la Nueva, Tucuyo, and Nueftra Sennord 
fella Pax. Segovia ta Ntevais more advanced towards the Barbarian peo- 
ple of any, its Soils lean, but' in recompence feeds many Cattle and Veniſon. 
” The Lake of Maraycado, titar 100 Leagues circuit, is eſteemed in this Pro- 
vince; wy 
* "PARTA, or New Andalaſia, is on the River Paria or Orinoque, and is Poicdeſeri- 
> likewiſe call iv ani} Oki from the name of its principal City, which ** 
p —_—_— Nueva Cordova: fiſh many Pearls along this Coaſt, before 
+. Which are the Iſles of -Gubago, aritd, and the Trinity or Trinzdado, for- 
- rmerly fo famous for this fiſhing, Theſe Iſles are very barren, ſcarce affording 
> Ffuſtenance for its Inhabitants, which defe&t is ſupplied from the adjacenc 
Countries; which made'the Spaniards abandon them ſo ſoon as the ſaid Fift- 
ing left them. 
Nansz The 
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Popayan de- The Governments of POPATAN, and the New Kingdom of Granada, 
a are towards Peru; that of Popayan 1s divided into two parts, the one an- 
ſwering to the Chamber of the new Kingdom ol Granada, the other to that 
of Quitoor Peru. The Air of all Popayan is generally healthful, and very 
treſh by reaſon ot the Mountains. The Land is more proper for Fruits and 
Paſture, than tor Grazns ; and, as 1n all the neighbouring Countries, here are 
likewiſe many Mines of Go/q and other Mezals. The Cities of Popayan, 
Its Cites Which anſwer to the new Kingdom of Granada, are five, but have formerly 
been ten ; Santta Fe de Antequera, Calamanta, Arma, Santta Anna de An- 
zerma, and Gartago; all upon or near the River of S$2nt#a Martha : the other 
five were Antioqpa, St. Sebaſtian de Ia Plata, St.Vincent de los Payezes, 
Neyva, and Villa de los Angelos. The firſt was tranſported to Santta Fe de 
Antequera, the others abandoned by reaſon of the continual Wars made upon 
them by the Paezes, Pixos, and Manipa's, who could not be tamed, The 
omher Cities Cities of the Government of Popayan,which anfwer to the Chamber of Quzto, 
in Popyya. are nine. Popayan,which hath its name common with the name of the Country, 
ſeated'on a pleaſant River in the midſt of a rich Plain, being the reſidence of 
the Governour, as alſo the See of a Brſbop, and adorned with a Cathedral and 
a Monaſtery of F+yars. Cali, ſeated at the Foot of a high Mountain on the 
Banks of a River, and A/manguer on the ſides of a plain, but barren Mountain. 
Timana, St. Tuan de Truxillo, and Guadalajara, of Buga advance towards the 
Faſt. Madrigal, otherwiſe Chapanchica, St.Fuan de Paſto, and Agreda, or 
Malaga towards the Weſt, and approaching near the Mer del Sud. 
5:14: un The new Kingdom of G RA NA DA lies almoſt all along the River Mag- 
i:s Cities de- delane, and from its Springs to the middle of its courſe, are tound a great many 
—_—_— Cities, as Santa Fe de Bogata, the Metropolis of this Kingdom of Granada, 
the reſidence of the Governour, and the See of an 9s a City well 
inhabited by Spaniards, as well as the Natives. Jr. Michaet, de Santa Fe, 
about 12 Leagues from Santa Fe de Bogata. Tocayma, ſeated on the Banks 
of the River Pati. La Palmade los Colmmas,a Town built by the Spaniards. 
Tiunia, built on the tep of a Hill, being now a place of great ſtrength , ſerving 
for a Fortreſs againſt the — it isalſo a wealthy Town, enjoying a good 
Trade., La Trinidad de los Muſos, ſeated on a River, of ſome note by reaſon 
of the Veins of Cryſtal, Emeralds, and Adamants, that are in its adjacent 
Fieltls. St. Zohn de los Linos, ſeated in a corner full of Veins of Gold, alſo 
Velez, Thbagua, Mariquita, and Nueſtya Sennora de los Remedios, and theſe 
four laſt are on the left hand of the River, the other ſeven on the right. Diſtant 


from this River, and 7 anyone dn: of Santta Martha, and Vene- 


2zuela, are likewiſe Pampe in Mines of Gold, Cattle , and Herbs. 
Merida and St.Chriſtopher : Tudeta, between /a Trinidad and 12a Palma hath 
been tranſported to Jr, John de los Lianos. 
Gonzalo xime In 1536 Gonzalo X:menes over-run a great part of this new Kingdom of 
nant” Granada, and made booty of about 250000 Pezo's of Gold, of which near 
gained great 200000 Were Exceeding pure z and beſides the Gold 1800 Emeralds of divers 
-——— ſizes, In another Incurſion made by Ferdinand Cortez into theſe quarters, 
MY were found five Emeralds of a vaſt price. They were cut into divers taſhions ; 
one into the form of a F:ſb, another into a Bugle or ſmall Horn, a third into a 
little Bryd, a fourth into a Bel, whoſe Clapper was alarge Pearl, faſhioned 
like a Pear, and the laſt into a Cup; for which alone a Genoneſe Lapidary prof- 
fered 40000 Ducats, with hopes of gaining great profit by it. 
Many rich The Air of this Government inclines to Heat, the Valleys have Grains and 
_ —_— Paſtures, but no Wine ; the Mountains have many rich Mines of Gold and 
ther Metals. other Metals ; the S;/ver Mines of St. Agatha are rich, thoſe de los Remedios 
have ſtore of Gold, and there are 12 or 15000 Negroes which labour in them, 
Thoſe of Muſos near la Trinity, and thoſe of Pampilona, St.Chriſtopher, and 
Merida, are likewiſe of ſome eſteem ; but above all, the Mine of Emeralds 
near /a Trinity, where there is a Rock full. 
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G CIA NA, taken in general, comprehends all that is found between :' 
Rivers of Or:0que and of the Amazons; trom the Mountains Which. arc a- 
bove the Lake of Parimaunto the Mer del Nort, Theſe Mountains rowards 
the South divide it from what is above the River of Amazons : Crenogue dis 
vides it from Terr a-F:111ma, or New Avdalouſiz, on the Weſt, and the R:ver of 
Amazons from Braz4/ on the Eaſt. The length of this Gazans is near 4409 71 tinets 
Leagues, the breadth wo, andin ſome places 200; and if we wovld 4;vide an vreadri 
Guiana into Guiana and Caribane, this lalt would pollefs all the Coaſt, and © © 
Guiana the parts within Land, The Coaſt ati; at divers times ben fre- 
vented by the Spaniards, Engliſh, Hollanders, and French, who have all «cn- |; it 
| mend to eſtabliſh ſome Colonies, what in one place, what in another, and il 
all with deſign to have commerce with thoſe within the Country, where they \-4 
hope to find a new Peru: I mean the Kingdom of Manoa, or E/ Dorado; "ll 
which they eſteem very rich in Go/d, And they have obſerved exadtly the Rivers in Gu: I 
Rivers, Gulphs, and Capes, which preſent themiclves on this Coaſt. Among +: cmge mama 
theſe Rivers the faireſt and greateſt are, Fſſequebe, Brebice, Corretine, Marru- touch i" 
Vine, Cayanna, the Aparuvaca or Cape Ruvaca, and the Vaapoco, The Spring and vreadrh. [ 
of the Eſſequebe, according to the report of its Inhabitants, is nor above a days T<=/414%% | 
journey diſtant from the famous Lake of Parima, and: thence takes its courſe 
for 2o days journey to the Sea, into which it diſcharges it ſelf. It is interrupted 
by divers Gataratts, which hinders its being navigable tor any conſiderable 
way, which cauſes the Inland Country not to be fo pertiely diſcovered, as it 
might be were it otherwiſe, The &rebice and Corretiye have little lefs courſe The 77”: 
than the Efſequebe, and no fewer Cataratts; the laſt hath its Mouth to the Sea ** © 
very large, but not deep. The Marruwine is no leſs: than 4or 5000 Geome- +4. rarinins 11 
trical Paces broad atits Mouth, and the length of ' its courſe is cſteemed to be if 
30 or 40 days journey, The Eng/:z/b, who bave mounted this River farther 
: 
' 
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than any others, have obſerved abundance of Rivers which loſe themſelves 
init; and ſay, that here is found the Serferzve Plant or Herb, which hath this 
natural property, to cloſe it never ſo little touched ; and to ſhut up its Flowers 
and fade if the leaſt ſprig be took from it, not opening its Leaves till a good 
while after, All theſe Rivers, tor the moſt part, have their CataratFs under 
the ſame Parallel, within 4 or 5 degrees of Latitude on this fide the Equator, 
which may make us judge that there is ſome ridge of Mountains, or at leaſt a 
continued Eminence, which makes theſe Countries within Land, of a higher 
ſcituation than thoſe Parts neighboured by the Sea. Cayanrny hath likewiſe in £21415 
it thoſe Mountains which are near the Lake of Parima; and from its Spring 
to the Sea, is noleſs than 100 Leagues in a ſtrait line, and twice as much ac- 
cording to its courſe : It embraces an Iſle where the French have endeavoured 
to ſettle a Colony, which in time may come to good effect, Apuruvacs or Theatruruuats 
Caperwvaca hath a longer courſe than Cayanna: It forms a great Lake not far 
from its Spring, and embraces an Iſland near its Mouth. When Harcourt, an 
Engliſhman, was on this River, he found many People, and thoſe much diffe- 
rent from one another. Keymiſb, another Evelifman, who was with the 
worthy Sir Walter Rawleigh, who took ſo much pains to find out the King- 
dom oft Manoa, allures us, that in his time they could find no fſucl: People ; 
which makes it appear, that theſe People are ſometimes on one Coaſt, and 
ſametimes on another, There are here tound Paroguetto's, and other very f 
rare and beautiful Birds, with pretty Apes and Monkies, Vziapeco hath a 
longer'courſe than the Cayanna, a ſhorter than the Apuruvaca : and like all T'* 77%; 
the others of this Coaſt, ſuffers a fall 18 or 20 Leagues from the Sea, where it: 
disburthens it ſelf with other Rivers into a little Gulph of 7 or $ Leagues wide, 
leaving on the Right hand Cape de Cond, or 4 Orange. There is found along 
this River Tobacco, Caxes from which Sugar may be extracted, and Shrubs 
which yield Cotton : and amongſt the Beaſts they have Stags, wild Boars, 
tame Swine, and Beeves which have no Horns, &c, But let us ſpeak a word 
or twoof the zemperament and quality of the Soil of theſe Quarters,in which 
there is ſomerhing extraordinary; F 
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It is tre that Guiana is under, or very near the Xquator ; that part which , 


ſtretches moſt within Land, and the neareſt tro.the Amazons, is under the E- 
quator : from that line the Coaſt ſtretches on this ſide unto the 87h degree of 


Latitude 5 yet the greateſt part of this Coaſt lies under the 4th,” 5th, 6th and' 


7th of theſe degrees, which is almoſt in the middle of the Torrid Zone, and 
conſequently ſeems to be in a Climate extreamly hot. But the Eaſtern-winds, 
which do almoſt continually blow upon the Coaſt, the Nights being equal with 


the Days, the large Rivers which refreſh and water the Country, the great' 
Dews which fall, the hejght of their Mountains, the thickneſs of their For-' 


reſts,&c. yield ſuch refreſhments as renders this Country one of the moſt plea- 
fant, and would be made (were it cultivated) one of the beſt and richeſt Coun- 
tries in all America: They have two Summers and two Winters, their Sym- 
mers during the Afquinoxes, and their Winters during the So/ftices'; and to 
ſpeak truth, they have always either Spring or Autumn, their Flowers being 
always in their beauty, the Trees always 1n their verdure, and their F>g/ts fe 
to gather all the year long, The Ay 15 ſo temperate and healthful, that thoſe' 
of the Country live commonly 100 or 120 years, ſometimes 150, without being 
ſubje@ to any diſeaſe or ſickneſs, Proviſions coſt almoſt nothing, all ſorts: of 
Game being had for only hunting ; all ſorts of Fiſh are here very plentiful : 
They have ſeveral rich Commodirres, as Cotton,Cotton-Thread,and Hamacks or 
Beds of Cotton, China-wood, gretn Ebony, white and red Saunders, Dyer s- 
Food, Brazil, Medicinal O:1s, Fallop,' Salſaparilla, Turbith, Gayac, Gomme-' 
gutte, Gum- Arabick, Gum-Eleni ; a Balm” excellent againſt the Gout, Tor- 
gueſſes, Emeralds, Stag-skins, Tigers, Otters, and black Foxes ; grains of 
Mausk taken from Lizards, Munkeys, Apes and' Tamarins, a little Beaſt of 
leaſure ſo beautiful arid joyful that one alone hath been ſold for 500 Crowns. 

he Americans themſelves loving to play with them, and putting about their 
Necks collars of Pearls, and Pendants of Stones in their Ears. 

In the bowels of its Earth are Mines of Copper, Tin, Lead, and Iron, which 
are very rare in America; andto all appearance there are Mines of Gold and 
Silver ; here is alſo Roch- Alum, Chryſtal of the Rock, Azure, and likewiſe 
Dragons Blood, Fc. | 

That part of Guiana moſt advanced within Land, and which retains parti- 
cularly the name of Guana,is very little known ; yet here ſhould be the Kin - 
dom and City of Manoa or El Dorado, of which ſome have formerly mags 


ſuch account ; but not being found at preſent, is by moſt believed Imaginary. 


The AM A ZONE. 


T2 E River AMA ZONE is the greateſt and ſwifteſt, either in the Me 
orother part of America, and it may be ſaid the largeſt of both Conti- 
nents : From its Springs to its disburthenings into the Sea 1s 8 or goo Leagues 
in a ſtrait line, and according to its courſe 1x or 1200 ; it receives,both on the 
Right and Left, abundance of Rivers, of which ſome have 100,200, 300,others 


4,5;0r 600 Leagues courſe. All the Amazon is inhabited by abundance of Peo- 
pes leſs barbarous than thoſe of BYaz:#l, nor yet ſo much civilized as thoſe of 


eru were : They cat not one another, for by their Hunting, Fiſhing, Fruits, 
Corn and Roots , they are furniſhed with what is needful either for Meat or 
Drink : they have ſome Idols particular to them, -but pay them no adoration, 
contenting themſelves to expols them to publick view when they enterprize 
any Aﬀair. The Amazon begins at the Foot of the CordiÞier Mountains, 
8 or 10 Leagues from Quito in Pers, preſſing forward its ſtreams from Weſt to 
Eaſt : Its Springs and its Mouths are under or near the A£quator. The breadth 
of its Channel trom Junta de los Rios, which is 60 and odd Leagues from its 
Springs unto Maranhon, is of one or two Leagues, and below Maranhon, two, 
three, or four, enlarging ſtill as it approacheth the -Sea, whe it makes an 


opening of 50 or 60 Leagues between the Capes de Nort and _—_— 
t 
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this on the:Coalt of Brazil/e;rthe other on the Coaſt of Guiana : Its depth like- 
wiſe from Juntatos Rios unto Maranhon is at lealt 5 or6 Fathom, in ſome 
places 8 or 10; from Maranhon unto Rio Negro, 10, 15 or 20, and from Rzo 
Negro to the Sez 30, 40, 50, and ſometimes much more. 
One Francis Orilbane was the firſt that took any pains to know the courſe Thecourte of 
of this River, In 1540 hetranſported himſelt ro x Low de los Rios, where he  _ _ 
cauſed to be built a Vetlel proper to deſcend this River to the Sea: In 1541 he befoundoutby 
imbarqued himſelf with ſome Souldiers, had divers encounters in the way, but Jars = 
about the end of Aguſt he found the Sea,after which he haſted to Spain to make 9r/az, ando- 
this diſcovery known unto the King, In 1549 he returned from Spazn to the then, —_ 
Amazone, where after his ſpending a long time upon the great Sea; being Mu. rmunes, 
ſometimes beaten to and froby the nnpetuofity of the winds which cauſed great which befel 
ſtorms, then retained as long by calms, which together with the loſs of a great *<m. 
many of his men,: at length heWred into its mouth ; yer after all theſe la- 
bours and miſeries, he wasſounhappy, that not finding the true channel to re- 
mount the Amazone,he died with grief; having gained notlung for all his tra- 
vel, labour and expence, but-the honour that ſome give his name to the 
River, calling it Ore/hane. , After Francis Orelhane, the Amazone was let a- 
lone for a good continuance of time. .In i 560 thoſe of Limain Pers, tried it 
another way.;. they cauſed ſome to embark-on the River of Xauxa, otherwiſe: 
of Maranhon, which begins in Peru, below Guanuca, and about 159 Leagues: 
from Lima, paſles within 30 or 40 of Cuſco, and by a courſe of 5 or 600 Leagues + 
deſcends into the Amazon, which hath ſcarce made 3oo at this meeting, 
yet is found . the: larger ;.' this voyage was likewiſe -unhappy ; for Pedro de 
Orſ«a Chiet of rhis expedition was ſlain by his own men, Lopez de Aguyre 
chief of the ſedition, tiniſhed co deſcend to the Sea by the @yinoqgue, and land- 
edat La Trinity, where he was arreſted, and chaſtiſed for his felony: 1n 1566 
thoſe of Cuſco tried again the diſcovery of the Amazone by the Amarumaye, 
which could not fucceed, there being two competitors for this expedition; who 
made war, fought;and weakned cach other in ſuch manner, that there remain 
ed but a few to be knockt on-the head by the Chonchris : Maldonado one of this 
Chiets of this expedition, together with ewo. Fryers eſcaped. and brought the 
news; after this of. Ma/donadono more dilcovery of the Amazon was attempts 
ed till 600r 70 years after,1.In1635 Jean de Palacios reattempted this deſign, 
tranſporting himfelf, with ſome others to Annete, to;fee with what meanshe - 
might ſerve himſelf to make this voyage ; but in 1636 he was-kyled, and the 
greateſt part of hismen returned ; but -two Friers. and: 5 of 6 Souldiers, prit 
themſelves into. a Skiff, with « reſolution to deſecnd the River, and.in the end 
arrived at Para, the chief Colonic of Brazzile under 'the Crown.gf Portugah 
where they told:the news to Piedro Texeira, Captain Major of Patge. Though nriiri happy 
Br azile was then in arms againſt the Hollanders, yet Texeira. forhorei nat go in the difcove- 
equip 47 Bargqiies ; cauſed to be embarquedin them 70 Portugabsy with r200 7,0... 
Indians, who knew how 'to canage Armes; and likewiſe 800 Bayes and Hes amazors. 
men to ſerve them ; with theſe he departed in OfFober 1637. remounted the 
River, and was ſo happy, that he finiſhed his voyage even to Pers, left a part 
of his men there, where the River Chevelas talls into the Amazone ; the reſt he 
left at Junta de los Rios, except himſelf, with ſome few perſons which came 
to Quito ; where he made his report in September, 1638. The news being 
brought to Lima to the Count of Chinchon, Vice-Roy of Peru, he gave order 
to furniſh them with all things neceſſary for their return; and that the Father 
ki fopher of Acogne, a Pefaite, and his companion thould go with them to 
£1 thenews to Spain. They parted from Perwin February 1639 and ar- 
rived at Pera in December following, and ſoon after Father Chriitopher de 
Acogne carried the news to Jpain, arriving there in 1640. and expoſed his re- 
lation to publick view. | 
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Theſe two laſt Voyages of Texe:ra mounting and deſcenting 
have given vs @ more _ and true knowledge of the Amazon. than all thoſe 
before him could do 5 and according to their mp all the Regions which age 
about the Amazon enjoy a temperate Air, Eaſtern Winds which blow 
all day, the Nights equal to the Days; the annual Inundations. like to thoſe of 
the Nzle, the great quantity of Trees and Forreſfts, which are upon or near the 
River, yield much refreſhment, and keeps them from being troubled with thou- 
ſands of ugly InſeRs, which they atepeſtred with ar Peru and Brazzl. They 
ſay, that the Leaves and Fruits of the Trees, the verdure of their Herbs, and 
the beauty of their Flowers, gives great delight to the Inhabitants all the 
year long The o—_ by reaſon'of the Inundation of the River) is very 
tertil in Grazns, hath rich Paftures, and their Fruits, Plants and Roots are in 
great plenty, and may compare with any Country 1n all America; their Rz- 
vers and Lakes are well ſtored with Fiſb, aMong others. the Sea-Calf and 
Tortoiſe are very large and delicate. The Country is 'well cloathed with Woods, 
ſome Trees being 5 or 6 Fathom about, and along the River may be built as 
great Ships as any that ſwim on the Ocean. Their Ebony and Brazi/ is grown 
to an inexhauſtible quantity ; they have great ſtore of Cacoa and Tobacco, plenty 
of Sugar-Canes, which they might eafily hnusband, and abundance of other 
Commodities, without having regard ro God, Silver.,and other Metals which 
are found there. £ | t efth, | 27 =" 
of different Nations upon: and about the. Amuzos ; 
tt of theſe Nations ſo well ed, and their Villagesfo thick, that 
the laſt Houſe of the one tmay eaſily hear the noiſe! made in' the: firſt Houſe of 
the other.- - Of theſe People, the Homagues are eſteemed for their Manufa- 
Rures of Cotron-Cloth : rhe Coroſepares tor their: Earthen Veſſels : the Surinzes 
for their s-work : the Topinaniubes for their Power. ' The Bow and 
7Zavelin'being their general and common Arms.' {7 1 + 
': Among the Rivers that fall into:the Amazon, the Napo, the! Agaric,the 
Putomaye, the Jenupapr,and the Coropatube, and with ſome others, have their 
Sands mixt with Gold ; below Coropatube there are divers Mines. of Gold in 
the Mountains of Tagware, Mines of Sifver in that of Picory ,-and of divers 
Stones in that of Paragoche, and of "Sulphur inmany othetrs.!: 4.1 125. 1. 
.'As for the Amazonian Women, and: their; Kingdom, from whence it is.ptes» | 
tended this River took its name, many accounts /have: been made, and divers 
Relations given of it to' Quzto, Cuſco, and other places ; and' poſlibly thoſe.of 
the Country -would have trighted -the Caft:/zans. and: Poriug als which have 
been on'this River: Bur ir-is no otherwiſe, thatr that the 1 ants of: the 
Country being in Arms,there hath ſometimes been ſome Women fo couragions, 
as'to be in their party ; but there never was a whole Country'or Kingdom of 
cheſe Women.” And in fine, they ſeek them ſofar- within the Country, that-they 
cannot be on the Amazo3 : ſo thoſe may turn r0 aFablezas well as: thoſe which 
tlie Greets have formerly recounted tous of: ſuch Wonders: 8D Yay! 
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The greatneſs ERT isan Empire or Kingdom, ſo rich, and great, that all America 

of ers, Meridionals, or at leaſt the half of that America, ſometimes takes the 

name of Peruviana. Peru, taken more preciſely, extends it ſelf, more 

or leſs, according to the diverſity of Authors : It is for the moſt part be- 

tween the EquizotFial Line, and the Tropick of Capricorn, where it hath more 

then 600 Leagues length ; and if we add the Part of Popayan, which is on this 

ſide the Line, and which depends on the Chamber of Quzto, in Peru ; and that 

part of Tucuman, which is beyond the Tropick of Capricorn, and which depends 

Its length ang ON the Chamber de 1a Plata, in Peru ; its length will not be much leſs than a 

breadth, 1000 Leagues. Its breadth is likewiſe very diverſe, eſteeming what the Spa- 

»4iards more abſolutely poſleſs. . Its breadth will not be above one hundred, 

or ſometimes two or -@. hundred Leagues ; if we add all the Eſtates that lie 

upon the. Amazon, unto the Confines of Brazzile, we may make account of 6 

or 700 Leagues of breadth., According to ſome Authors, this Country is divi- 

ded into three Parts, and all different from one another ; which Patts are; the 

The parts of Hill-Countries, the Andes, and the Plains. The H:li-Countries are twenty 

Pervare three, Leagues broad, at the narroweſt ; the Andes, as much ; and the Plains, Ten 

and all difte- Leagues, and ſomething more ; and each part extends it ſelf the whole length 

another, aa Of the Country. The Hz11 Countries are bare and naked; the Andes well 
well infertil- clogthed with Woods and Forreſts ; and the Plans, well turniſhed with Rivers, 

xy _ together with the benefit of the Sea ; yet, in many places, the earth is ſandy 
and dry, which makes it unfit for Grains, or Fruits. In the Hzil}-Countries, 

their Summer beginneth in Aprz, and endeth in Seprember, during which time 

they have tair weather ; and from September to April, which is their Winter, 

it raineth : This Part is much ſubje& to Winds, which it receiveth from the 

Coaſt, which bringcth a difference in the weather ; ſome Winds bringing, Sow, 

others Thunder, others Rain, and others Fair Weather ; and where there fal- 

kth but little Razr, it is obſerved to be the more Fertil in Corn and Fruits, On 

the Andes, it is ſaid torain continually ; whereas, in the P/azns, ſeldom, or ne- 

ver; and their Summer beginneth in OFober, and endeth in Apy:1; ſo that 

when it is Summer here, it is Winter with thoſe in the HzJ/-Countries ; And its 

obſerved, that a man, in one dates journey, may ſee Summer andWinter, fo that 

p has ſetting forth he may be in a manner frozen,and before night ſcorched with 

cat. | 

' Peru by the That- part of Pers, beſt known, and on the Mey del Sud, hath been by the 
robo Spanidrds divided into three Audiences, viz, Quito, Lima, and De la Plata : 
three Audien- T hat of Quito is the moſt Northern; that of De /2 Plata the moſt Southern ; 
———— and that of Lima, in the middle ; and each of theſe Audiences hath divers Pro- 
Proviaces, Vinces. Quzzo holds part of Popayan, part of the true Peru, Los Quixos, or La 
Canela, Pazamoros or Gualſongo, and likewiſe St. Juan de las Salinas, That 
of Lima, holds the true Pers, where there were ſeveral Provinces, which the 
name of Pers hath ſwallowed up. And the Audience De 2 Plata holds the 
Provinces of Tuczman, and De E Charcas, andtheſe Provinces comprehend a- 

boundance of other leſſer ones, the knowledge of whichis little neceſſary. 
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" The Audience of Quito is about the Equinottial Line, and is 2 or 360 The Audieace 
Leagues long, and large. The Quarter of* opayan, ſubje& to this Chamtbey, * Nite de- 


bath the Cities of Popayan, Cali, Timana, arid others, which we have already Schict Ch 


rreated of, with Popayan, in Terra Firma, The Ouarter of Per io +5 tics 
Quzto, harh the Cirics of, 1. St, "vw del Hake ſumply Fr Iron Hey 
of the principal Cities of the Inca's of Peru, being the Regal Seat of their 
Kings, where they had a ——_ Palace. Its Streets are {trait, broad. and 
well ordered, and its Houſes well built ; is adorned with a air Cathedral 
Church, rwo Convents of Dominican arid Franciſcan Friars, as alſo with the 
Courts of fudicature : once very large, but at preſent, it hath not above Five 
hundred Houſes of natural Spaniards, Two or three thouſand Houſes Inhabit-' 
ed by the Natzves ; and inits Territory near a hunfred Villages, where the 
Natrves allo reſide ; ſince the Spaniards beeame\ Maſters of Peru they” 
have made this a place of good ſtrength, being well Fqrtified, and as well ſtore 
with Ammunition, :, Rio Bamba, of no note, c ept for its ancient Pg. 
lace of the Kings of Peru. 3, Cuenca, ſeated in a Country well Gored with 
Mines of Gold, Silver, Braſs, and Veins of Sulphur| 4. Loxa, ſeated in 4 
| ſweet and pleaſant Valley, berween two Rivers, thellnhabitants are well fur- 
niſhed with Horſes and Armour, which is the chiefVt part of «het wealth. 
5.St. Michael de 'Piura,ot no great account,except it befor its teing the firſt Cos 
lony which the Spaniards plantedb. Peru.in St. ZFago 4Guayatuil,of forme note; 
ſearednear the influx of the River Guayaquzl, at thy bottormof an Arm of the 
Sea, 7. Caſtro de Vili, another Colony of Spaniards18. PortcViego, ſeated not 
far from the Sea-ſhore, but of no account, by reaſon of the badaceſs of its air ; irs 
Port-Town is Mants, nigh to which is a rich Vein of Emeralis. 9. Fuan. And 
10. Zamora de los Arcaides, both ſo called in referehce to two Cities of thoſe 
names in Spain;and theſe afe the C:ties,or Colontes,which the Spantards polleſs 
in the Audience of Quito, which have been eſtabliſhed, at diyers times, and not _ 
long after the Conquelt of Peru. Hy «  - Thefertilicy 
he air of the Country " ſufficiently temperate, though 'under the Zine, oitheCouncry: 


it is Fertil in Grains and Fruits, well ſtored with Cattle eſpecially with - ——_—_ yy 
Sheep; and alſo plentifully furniſhed both with Fi and Fow! ; but the Fer- ate dcrats.; 
tility of the Country is moſt ſeen about, or near Quits, and Porto Viejo; 
near Lona and Camora are Mines of Go/4, near Cuenca, Mines of S1tver, Cock 
fetver, Copper and Iron : Near Porto Viejo, Mines of Emeralds, and about G Was: 
aquzil is tound Salſaparilla. "_ | © rhe Provirea 

The Proyince or Country, DE LOS QUIXOS, otherwiſe de" 12 det: axizen 
Canella, is Eaſtward of Quito: Its thief Cities are, 1, Ba#ſi, bullt in 1554 
by Giles Ramirez de Avila, Ealtward of Quito about eighteen Leagues, 
now . the Reſidence of. the Governour,. 2. 4rchidona, rwenty Leagues; 
South-Baſtwards of Baeza. 3. Avila, ſo called in reterence'to Rimeresz 
de Avila; and 4. Sevilla del Oro, all Colonies of Spaniards.” . The Conn 
try is Mountainous, rude, and unfertil; yet produceth a Cinnatot-Tree, . 

runed, the tree, bark, and leaves are Cinnamon ; but the Fruit is By.tmuch't! 

ſt and moſt perfect. ; Tt - ET he Frovinks” 

PAZ AMOROS, South of de 1a Canclla, hath three Ciries,,or Colg-' of raxenerts 
nies of Spaniards, viz. 1. St. Juan de las Salinas, or Vallgdoſig;. 2. Li9= 
ola, or Cambinama; | And *3. St. Tago de las Montannas : The Air of t r 
Country is ſaid to be_bealthful,” he foil indifferent fruitfil,” 4nd feeds | 
many Cattle; 2nd alſo abounds in Mines _ of Gold,”. Los Quix0s, and Party 
moras depend as to their Spiritual Government on the” Biſhop- of (x79... 

The Audience of L I MA ixgz yeeſcat moſt famous of all,” by reaforrdf The Audience 
the Cities of Lsm and Cuſco ; this having been formerly the Mzryopols of rhe n+ 
Empire of the Txca's, and the other being the preſenc Reſidence ofthe VItz- 

Roy of Peru ; and this -Audience comprehends the, true Perk ;. the chict 
depending Cities, beſides Lima and Cuſco, are, 1. Arnedo, {cated inf4'Val- ©; 
ley among Vineyards. | 2, La Santa, or la Parſilla, ſeated in a Valley nigh, of Z 
to which are rich Mines of Silyer. 3. Trux#1lo, ſcituate on cheBapk'of 4 fra 3. , 
bur pleaſant River,about tws Leagues from = Sea, where it hart a large, but” 
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unſafe Haven, and in a pleaſant Valley ; the Town indifferently well bvilt and 
large, and beautified with four Convents of ſeveral Orders. 4. Miraflores, a- 
bout 5 Leagues from the Sea, in the valley of Zanu, of ſome note for the abun- 
dance of Sugar Ganes that grow there, 5. Cachapoyas, or St. Juan de la 
Frontiera, ot good account in former times for furniſhing the Kings of Pers 
with handſom women. 6. Leon du Guanuco, rich and pleaſantly ſeared, and 
beautified with ſome Religious Houſes, a Colledge of Jeſuits, and in former 
time with a ſtately Palace of the Kings. 7: NN ſcituate at the foot of a 
flaming Mountain, in the valley of Qui/ca, made appy by a flouriſhing ſoil, and 
tectiperate air. 8. Valverde ſeared ina valley of the ſame name, which yields 

lenty of Vines, from which they make good Wine ; the Town is indifferent 

arge, being Inhabited byabout 500 Spanzards beſides Natives ; and beaurified 
fair Church, an Hoſpital, and three Fryeries, The City of Lima is two 
andone hroad, ſeated in a pleaſant valley, being begirt with 


ſeated. ſw eet Fields and delightful Gardens, below which is its Port Co//ao. The 
Irs Houſes, Fouſes in this City are wzll built, its ſtreets large, and ſo ordered that moſt of 
Seer, ©% 1\e chief take their riſe from the Mayket-place ; Ir is ſaid to conſiſt of 10000 or- 
dinary Families, beſides gory and thoſe that come hither for trade, which 
_ y, by treaſon tle riches of Pers that yearly paſs through this City to 
oto Jparn, Which hath not a little encreaſed its wealth. The City encloſes 
Hath nuny feveral fair Ed:figs andChurches, among which theſe following may not be 
ſtately Ed forgotten : vis. [The Pdaces ofthe V;ce-Roy and Aychbiſhop, then the Cathe- 
; dral Church built after tke Model of that of Sevilid Spain, and endowed with 
an Annual Revenue of 3000 Ducats, alſo the Courts of Fudicaiure, the Colled- 
ges and Monaſteries ; alſp its four ers, to wit, one for the Clergy, ano- 
ther for the Spaniards, 4 third for the Indians, and the fourth for the Wi4- 
dows : The air about this City is healthful, temperate, alwaics ſerene, and the 
ſoil the moſt fertil of all Perm, | 
The City of Among the other Cities Cuſco is the chief among thoſe of the Provinces of the 
nad —_ Hill-Countries, and the Andes, being by much the moſt famous x having been 
ficent Palaces, the Reſidence of the 7nca's, or Peruvian Kings, who for the more beautifying 
aod other this City ordeted all their Nobility to build each of them a Palace for their Re- 
ſidence ; at preſent it is of the greateſt account in all this Country, as well for its 
beauty dad, greatneſs, as for its populouſneſs, being ſaid to be the habitation of 
about 3000 Spantard:, and 10000 Natives ; beſides Women and Children. Be- 
ſides theſe Palaces, Itis adorned with a Cathedral, and 8 Pariſh Churches, four 
Convents of Religious Orders, a Colledge of Jeſuits, a \tately Temple dedicated 
to the Sur, alſo Rrecel Baths about the City, and abundance of very fair Hou- 
ſes, in the fields, Its ſeiruation is betwixt two pleaſant and uſeful Rivers; and 
begirt wiri Mountains. 2) 
les Fertility. The Country for the moſt part is fruitful, they have good Paſtures, which 
are well ſtocked with Cattle, they gather abundance of Coca, have excellent 
Veniſon, and the Country generally well furniſhed with Rzvers, in which they 
Hath diines take good F;/b. It yields many Mines of Gold and Silver abour Cuſco, and 
Silver, rticularly of Gold at St. Juan det oro, at Oropeſa Vermillion ; and Quickſitver, 
| tween Arnedo, and Port de Guajara, and likewiſe at Barranca are rich ſalt 
pits. 
The Inhabitants of Guanuco, and of Chachapoyas, are the moſt civilized of 
Peru. There are yet every where a great number of theſe Indians, there be- 
ing eſteemed under the juriſdiction of Truxillo, 56000 Tributaries, 30000 in 
that of Guangco, as many in Guamanga,s 0000 in that of Arequipa,and 100000 
. .in the juriſdiftion of Cuſco, &c. There are likewiſe others who yield no obedi- 
_ ence to the Spaniards,among which are the Manatiens not far from Cuſco, who 
maintain themſelves in their Mountains ; who often butcher and ear thoſe Spa- 
niards they can entrap. | 
oi The Province D F LAPL ATA, or de los Chaecas, is South of Pers, 
ith es cies nd under the Tropich of Capricorn.” It js divided into two orthr2e other 
deſerived, lefſer parts, to wit, de los Charcas, de la Sierra, and of Tucuman, This laſt 


1s quite beyond the Tropick, and wewill deſcribe k with Parogsy, or Rio de 
la 
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la Plata, with which it ſhall beſt agree. The two others are for-the moſt pars 
on this ſide that Tropich, The chict City is de 12a Plata, that is of SiHver ; and 
this City gives ſometimes its name to the Province ; is the Reſidence of an 
Avcbb:ſbop; dignified with the ſeat of the Governoxr, the Courts of Fudicature, 
and beaunified with a fair Cathedral, beſides ſeveral Religious tlowſes.- + The 
City is ſeated in a pleaſant and fruitful ſoil. Its H ouſes well built, and fo large, 
that within its walls are the habitations of $00 natural Spaniards, beſide 6oo00 
Natives Tributaries, under its Juriſdiction. Its Mines by reaſon of theincom- 
modities of the waters, were abandoned ſo ſoon as thoſe of 'Potoſsi .were diſco- 
vered, which, fince this diſcovery, trom a ſmall Village is now become a very 
conſiderable and large Town, of two Leagues Circuit, being Inhabited by a- 
bout 40 or 50000 Spaniards,belides about 3occoNatives,and others,that work 
in the Mines. Itis ſeated below the Mountain, which bears the ſame name, 
from whence they have their $:/ver. A City eſteemed free becauſe of its large 
and ample priviledges ; the Officers for the Treaſure of the Province reſiding 
here, being alſo much trequented by Merchants, which come hither to trade 
for their $:/ver, bringing them ſeveral Commodities in exchange that they 
have need of, fo that I may fay, it is plentifully furniſhed with all Commod:- 
ties, as well for delight, as neceſſity. The other Cities are Neveſtra Sennora, 
de la Pax, or Villanueva, _ and Chicuito a fo Indians; Then San- 
ta Crux de la Sierra; andin Tucuman St. Tago def Eftera, Neueſtra Sennora 
de Talavera, and St. Michael of Tucuman. | 


That which is moſt obſervable in this Province xe the Silver Mines, de 12 This proviees 
Plata, de Porco, and above all thoſe of Potoſs;, being the moſt famous in the rich io Mines 
world, though yielding nothing but Silver. Ir is obſerved of this Mine, that * 


it hath four principal vezns, the firſt which is callef the rich; was Regiſtred 
the 21 of April 1545. and the others in little tim after. Theſe Enregiſters 
are made to take norice of the time granted to thoſe which diſcover the Mines, 
ro whom they _—_ detraying the charge, and paying to the King the righr 
of a fifth part. Ir is {aid that the rich Mine had its Metal out of the Earth, in 
faſhion ofa Rock, or like Ry ds Foot long, 12 or 15 broad, and 10 or 
12 deep. And that which is likewiſe obſervable, 'is that all theſe Veins are to» 
wards the Sun riſing, andnot one towards its ſetting : __— now exhauſt- 
ed all that was the beſt gnd eaſieſt rotake away, and the Miners are deſcend- 
ed into the Earth, ſome{to 5oo, others to x0, gr 1200 Degrees of depth. The 
Rich vein yielded the rypoiery of good Silver; but now ſcarce will Grace of 
Ore yield rwo Ounces gt pure Silver ; yet ſome will ſay that the Catholick King 
receives for his fifth gart, near rwo ellions of ns yRurgy: Account 1s 
made of 20000 men, ' bogey i theſe Mines, and of 50000 Ind; 
and come to the City of P&ofsz, to trace. PP 
' SANCTA CRUX DE LA SYERRA, ot the Holy Croſs of the chief 
Mountain of its little Province, is Eaſt of Potoſsz, but igcloſed with many bar- 
barous Nations on the Weſt and Sourh ; araong others, the Chiriguagues, which 
are a ſort of People not to be reduced to ordrr, though between Sierra and 
Tucuman: The Country is hot, but ſome oppreſſed with cold and < 
winds ; the Land hath Grains, Mayz, Wine,\and teeds much Vensſon. | 
The Taca Garcilaſſo de laVgga hath gia a very fine Hiſtory of Peru, 
of its Tnca's or Kings, with t ches, great 


ane, which go 


ters of; all their moveables, beſides Rooms full of ſeyeral ſots 
ens bring er Ooll and Silver, together with ſeveral Rooms ffed wi 
Treaſure, Their Policy was ſhewed ifi the wn. 17 of their Aﬀairs, and 


ent of their Terrizories, treating their Subjes kindly and lovingly ; 
= J loving them ſha-< in the Fr other Countries, meetly to endear 
them, and gain xþ<ſf affeRions ; and by theſe, and the like means, they were 
much reverep-<d, and faithfully ſerved by their Subjes. Andlaſtly, asto 
their Forcos, we may conclude them to have been great, if we look back upon 
their great and many viQories they have gained, as alſo of the C/vil Wars 
maintained between the firſt $999 Chiefs that Conquered this great yr <ank 
ou 


venues, Policies, and Forces; **? 


as to their Wealth, it was ſhewed by the vaſt Treaſures which the $paniggt Their policy. 
ch 


— 
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Inlahabitzas.though with no ſmall pains; expences, and loſs of men. © The” People are faid 
tobe of a and een Jn ooo ti couragious and ewlike ices Dif: 
ſemblers,” 4 t of Letters; much-given to Dy /n4 ; were formetly fo batha- 

rous, that they adored only Beaſts, or thoſe inanimate things, which they 

ight-make uſe of, or which they feared might hurt them ; ſacrificing not 00- 
ly ts and'Beafts, bur likewiſe Men and Women taken in Way, and ſome: 
times their own Children, - YN &. 

Two rare wy  AONg FRE rarities of this Country, here is a Plant,” which, if put into the 

Pen hands of a Sick-perſon, will immediately diſcover | whether he ſhall die of re- 
cover; for, if he, at the putning it to his hand, look of a chearful countenance, 
then it is a ſign of his recovery ;- but# fad; and troubled, a ſure ſign of death. 

have another Plant, of Which the North-part, regarding che Montes, 
beareth its F/zrs only in Summer, and the Southern-parts, towards the Sea, in 
the Winter ſeaſon only. oY 
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- bounded. HIL I is betweenPe+u, which is North of it, and the Patagons whic 

SR and \ , are on its South =_— the Streight of Mage/an, and batween wich 

breadth, "and the Magelanick-Land, which are on the Eaſt ofit, and the Mey det 

ud. which waſbes it on the Weſt ; its length, from North to South, extends 

from the 26 D#eree of edt unto the 46, andreaches 50o Leagues. Its 
al 


breadth, from Weſt to Eaſt,” is between'the 2.96, and 302, and ſometimes 30g, 

206, 307 Degrees of Latirude ; and ſorhetimes likewiſe ſtretches 500 Leagues. 

ut the Andes, bounding it almoſt all alo the Ealt, theſe Mountains in ſome 

places advanee ſonearthe ex, that they leave it but a ſmall breadth. <4 

ebi1; divides Ch:li is divined into tire Quarters, and theſe Quorters into thirteen Juriſ; 

into three dictions ;- one of the three  ONIRers retains the name of Cþ:/7, andcontains the 

quirer, 8 "Jyrifdictions of Serena, Q1a7ata, ard St. Fago de C415, extending it ſelf from 

dcd in- the River of Coptapo, unto that bf Maulz'; where argon the Coaſt the Ports of 

w9\; Juriſdi- 'Copzapo, of Gualee, of Coqurmbd, Where Sir Francs Drake was repulſed, and of 

Valpayraſo, where he ſurpriſed a Veſſel laden with}. 5000 Pezo's of Gold of 

Valdivia, and a great quantity of Wines.” The ſecond Quarter advances from 

the River of Mpulz tro that Re, god! is called Oba ge, x from on 
of its principal Cities + The Jurifditi Ef ehis part are\rhoſe of Conception, © 

oy or Sos pou eriat, of 7; puidpy V, uid Oſorna, 

| of Chilvua, The Conception, Valdivia, and Chilua, bave their Ports of the 

(hs __ name ; that of Canten, ſerves fot” pert ; Theſe two Quarters of 
\ 1iand the Imperial, are between the Mer det Sudand the Andes. Beyon 

| theſeMountams in the woe omg hicwito or Ciuyo, where are the Juriſdidti- 

ons of Mendoza; and St. Juan d/la Frontera. "All thelc Jurilditions take 


ut 


their Names froth the principal Ctics ;  belides which they have ſome others : 
— Sap But a word or two of meet thechief Cities in&#/, and jr? of Copiape, ſear- 
i...» . edna Fertil Valley of the ſame name, ang! oured by a , but ſmall 


. Haven. 2. Conception, ſedtedin a ous Bay, by which;and the Mountains 
: Wiahir 7: which gre wel rl it is 4 : ow of good ſtrength, ſo 
is made the Reſidency of the Goyertigur, where he hath a ſtrong Garri- 
Jon of $ ani ar dr, 3. L Impet ial, ſcituare onthe Banks of the River Canten, 
2 place of great grrogth atidpower, eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt in this Coun- 
try, and is tie Se? ot a Biſbop. 4. Villa Rica, 2.5 laagues from the Mer dc! 
2, another Colony of Spamrards. 5. Valdivia, Ti hboured by a capa- 

and ſafe Haven, as alſ9 by rich Mines of Gold ; ano olony of Spant- 
'ard», 6, Oſarno plentifully Moog with Mines of Gold, bur in a barr#n 
ſoil. > Caſtro, built on the Bay of Ancad, in a fruitful INand, abou 
inlengrthr,and'g or 10 in breadth. $8. St, Fago, ſeated on the Banks of? 

ver Topacahaua, at the Mouth whereof is a nod Haven, called, V; 


\ 


\ 
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and 9, - Serena,  ſcituate on the Banks of Rio de Coguimbo, not far from its 


influx into the Sea ; a Town, though but ſmall, yer of good ſtrength, eſpecial- 
ly, fince it i5 become a Colony of Spantayds ; rich alſo in Mines of Gold. 
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Chili in their Language, ſignifies Cold, which in regard of the Mountains of ©*## verycold. 


Sierra Nevada de los Andes, are ſaid ro be extreamly cold ; . and where reigns 
a certain Wind, ſo ſharp, and piercing, that it inſenſibly extinguiſhes the natu-» 
rat hear, ſo that 'people often die in a moment ; and then freezes, and hardens 
their bodies in ſuch manner, that they corrupt not. 


The Valleys and the Plans neareſt the Sea, are well inhabited; and have the Is Fertiliry. 


Air healthful, ſerene, and temperate ; the ſoil exellent, ind Fertil ; though not 
without ſome difference, according as it is nearer or further from the Zquator. 
The Quarter of C5:/; ought tro be hotter, and that of the Imperial as hot as 
Sp.zeu ; but the vicinity of the Mountains on one fide, and the orher, renders it 
a little colder'than otherwiſe might be expected, as to the Climate; bur yet 
hot enough to be one of the beſt Parts of America. The Valley of Coprapo 
yields ſometimes Three hundred for one ; thoſe of Guaſco, and Coguimbo are 
held no waies inferiour to it; that of CÞ:l; is ſo excellent, that it communicates 
irs name to the Country. Above thefe Valleys are Mines of S:/ver, Quick- 
faver, Copper, Lead, and great plenty of Gold; both in the Ingors, -and 
Sand. 


Mines ofGold, 


Silver and 0+ 


ther Merals. 


Valdivia, who was here after A/magre, and who at the beginning ſucceed- Y4divisgain- 
ed berter than his Predeceſlor had done, extracted a great quantity of Go/dout F48re* riches 


of this Country ; and cauſed to be wrought ſeveral Mines of Gold, ſo rich, that 
each Ind:an rendred him thirty or forty Ducats daily ; and when he had em- 
ployed but twelve or fifteen Indians in this work, they would have yielded 
three or four hundred Ducats a day; and ina month, about Ten thouſand ; 
andinayear, about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty thouſand Ducats. 
This agrees with what the Tnca Garcilaſfo de 1a Vega reports in his Hiſtory, 
ſaying that the Count Valdivia had for his Portion a part of Ch/4, and that his 
Subjects rendred him the yearly tribute of a hundred thouſand Pezo's of Gold. 
But the thirſt aiter this Metal being inſatiable, and Valdivia, rhe more he re- 
ccived, the more ſtill he coveted, forced to work in theſe Mines thoſe Indians, 
who, not accuſtomed to ſo hard a labour, nor to ſerve fo cruel a Maſter, reſolved 
to r.d therpſelves of him,and to caſt off their heavy yoke : In purſuance of which, 


thoſe of Arauco, and thereabouts, began the revolt; and after divers encoun- 
Þ 


ters, flew and took a hundred and fifty of his Horſemen. 

Theſe Arawques, with their Neighbours, aſſembled themſelvesto a Body of 
- Twelve or thirteen thouſand men; who after having been divers times beaten 
by Valdinia, and in all likelihood of being quite ſubdued ; ar length, an old In- 
41an, who in all poſſibility, had before obſerved the order which the Spaniards 
held in their Batte/s, adviſed them to divide their rgen into —_ —_— ; 
and ſhewed them how each Squadron, one after another, muſt aflault the Spa- 
nards ; and that the firſt _ being broken, muſt rally in rhe tail of rhe 

| 


The Avarice 
of Valdivis 
ves his ru- 


and death. 


laſt ; which ſucceeded ſo well, that in the end, they fo wearied the Spaniards, ' 


and their Horſes ; that when they began to think of a retreat, they were pre- 
vented, and utterly defeated. Some fay, that Valdivia being fallen into their 
hands, was faſtened to a Tree, and his Almoner toanother, ſonear together 
that they might diſcourſe together, and condole one anothers misfortunes. 

that the Arawgues, from time totime, ( though contrary to their cuſtom, to 
eat human fleſh ) did cut.off gobbets. of fleſh trom their Leggs, Th:ghs, and 
Arms, whicti they cauſed to be roaſted, boyled, or broiled, according to their 
ſeveral Appetires, which they did cat inthe fight of thife poor tormented Crea- 
cures, whilſt rhey were finiſhing their daies in ſuch a lingring death : Others 
ſay, that thev took off the top of his skull, and poured melted Go/d intohis 
Brains, Meuth, and Ears, making afterwards a Gob/et of his Head, and Trum- 
pets of his Bones, Gc; 


Aﬀter 
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The Ciry of After the death of Va/divia, the Spaniards had great diſadvantages in Ghi- 

ke dvier 15, till that Gracias de Mendoza, ſon tothe Vice Roy of Peru, had reduced part 

ſiroyed by the of theſe people ro obedience, which continued for no long ſeaſon ; for in 1 

Natves,with theſe people ſurprized the City of Valdivia, ſeized on the gates and chie 

_ ces, inveſted every houſe, ro the end nothing might eſcape their hands, ſer fire 
through all, killed and took priſoners 4 or 500 men, women and children, took 
the Fort, wherein were three hundred thouſand Fezo's of Gold, belides which 
they carried away with them all the Arms, Ammunztion, and Artillery, 

After the taking of Va/d;via, the Imperial was beſieged, which they ſtoutly 
defended and maintgined for the ſpace ot Twelve Months, and would have done 
longer, were it not for the Famine and fickneſs that fo extreamly reigned a- 
mong(t them, that reduced their Forces, together with the Inhabitants of the 
City, toabout twenty men, who no longer able to defend themſelves, ſubmit- 
ted tothe mercy of the Araugues; So that in the end, of 13 principal Cities 
that. were in Chi/z, 6or 7 were ruined; viz, Valdivia, P Imperial, Ongol, 
Chillian, St. Crux, la Conception, and Villarica : Oſorno, in time received 
relief : The men found in the taken Cities were knockt on the head ; 
they permitted the ranſom of women, one of whom they gave for a pair of 
Spurs, a pair of /#:rrups, or a Horſes bridle ; for a Sword = would give half 
a dozen ; but this commerce was ſoon Prohibited by the Vice-Roy of Pers ; 
that Arms ſerviceable for War might not be put imto the hands of theſe Barba- 
YIAns. 

Of thoſe which they had got by means of this commerce, or which they 
gained at the taking of ſo many Cities, and in divers defeats ofthe Spaniards, 
they afrer made uſe, and became ſo dextrous, that they mounted on horſe- 
back, managed the Lance, Musket, Halberd, &c. and continued the War from 
t599 to 1641 when the Marqueſs Vadez made peace with them. During this 

A (ad diſaſter War there hapned a thing worthy of obſervation ; to wit, In 1614, a Ship of 

dig. yd Biſcay bringing relief ro the nn that were in the Fort of Arauque, it un» 
fortunately fell out that it ſuffered a Shipwrack on the Coaſt, ſo that the men 
fell all into the hands of the Aranques, who immediately flew them all, ſave 
only the Trumpeter, who being about to paſs the ſame Fate with his Fellows, 
thought he would once more ſound before he died, which ſaved his life. 

The reaſov'vf © The reaſon of the laſt revolt of the Araugues was , that after having ſerved 

_ laſtre= the Spaniards for near 50 years, and being for the moſt part become Chriſti- 
afs, the Spaniards had yet taken ſome of their wives and children, and fold 
them away into perpetual and cruel ſervitude, which made them not only re- 
folve to caſt off the $aniſb yoke, but likewiſe to renounce Chriſtianity. 

Unde the name of Arargues arc comprehended the Inhabitants of the Moun- 
tains, and V, alleys of Arauco, Tucapel, and Puren ; which are between the 
Conception, the Imperial and vgs: Peace being made with theſe people, 
there reſted in Ci}; none but the Pulches as enemies tothe Spaniards : but 
theſe Pulches being beyond the Andes, they have little to do with them ; and 
the Country is reſtored to a good eſtate, the Cities better rebuilt. 

The City ts LA CONCEPTION is at preſent walled wich walls offtone, hath a 

IIS Cittadel z and becauſe the Governour of the Province reſides here, though the 

ſcribes. (foil be ingrateful, the Inhabitants have ſo tilled, manured, and ſo embelliſhed it 
with Gardens, that it is become one of the pleaſanteſt abodes of Chili, Valde- 
viais ſcituated on an elevated ground, which with the addition of Art, is held 
one of the ſtrongeſt in CÞ:1z. , 

The Juriſdiction of St. Zago hath under it more than 80000 Indians, which 
are divided into 26 Paxggmrento's, or parts ; that of the Imperial hath as ma-» 
ny ; Oſorno 200000, CaiFro del Chitve 12 or 15000 only, the other Juri[ditt 
ons more Or leſs. 

The Inhabi- The Natives of CÞ:/z are for the moſt part 6 Foot high, well proportioned, 
tans of bil ſtrong, ative, warlike, and cruel when they have the advantage of their ene- 


mies; ofa white complexion, their Garments for the moſt part are skins of 
beaits, their common Arms are Bows and Arrows. | 
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The Country is ſubjet to Earth-quates, the ſoil ict the midland is for the The Fertility 
moſt part Mountainous, and unfruitul ; rowards the Sea-ſide, level, fertil, a hems 
and well watered with Rivers, which makes it yield plenty of Whear, 

Mayz, and other Grains; which, as alſo their Vines, were tranſported from 
Spain hither, which now are ſo abundantly increaſed that they often furniſh 
Peru. Nor doth any Country in all America afford more Catile than this 
doth, their Sheep like thoſe of Pers, are very large ; they have here long Pep- Its Commodis 
per, abundance of Honey, good Fruits and Plants, but their chiefeſt riches is ** 
drawn from the Gold and J/ver. 

In the Mountains of the Andes, though very cold, are 12 or 15 Vulcans, 
which perpetually vomit fire : Theſe Vulcans take their name from the Vallies 
where they have their riſe, or from Cities or Towns there adjacear. 
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BRAZILE: 


RAZI L E is moſt commonly taken for the mdſt Eaſtern pare of Ame- 
B rica Meridionals, In 1501 Alvarez Cabral a Portugal failing along .. 
. the Coaſt of Africg, in his} llage to the Eaſt Indies, by a great Tem- 
of WK, wind blowing Eofteraly) he was driven into theſe perts';' A Colunn 
where he erected and feft a Column whereon were affixed the Arms of Ports. reed here by 
gal, to remain to future- ages, ſignifying that he took Poſſeſſion ofir for the > — un 
Crown of Portugal. A little after, Americis Veſputias was expreſly ſent to'with his va 
make eaat ad dang. diſcovery of it, which ſo well ſucceeded thar in a ſhort o_ _ 
time ſome Colonies of Portigals were here eſtabliſhed, and the name of Ameri- ** 
ca was given it in honour to Americus Veſputiuis, which name was ſoon after 
communicated to all this new Continent ; but this quarter particularly took the 
name of Brazile, by reaſon ofthe great abundance of that wood here found 


OF I-34 ur er NS. By 
BRAZILE, taken in its greateſt extent, is one half of America Meri- 
dionals, which ſome call Braſi/:ana, but which they divide into BrYazil/e, and 
Paraguay : this Brazile ſeparated from Paraguay begins at the Rivet of Ami- ! 
zonts,and extends it ſelf to the Provinces of Paraguay : and though that be but' z,.-;1; vouna- 
. from the firſt deg.of L4t.,untothe 21 get the Coaſt making a great Demi-circle, ed. ' 
hath.no leſs than 1200 Leagues The Mer delNortwaſhes it on the North, South- 
Eaſt,and Eaſt; Paraguay and Peru,bourds the reſt towards the South andWeſt: 
The high Country is wholly unknown, and likewiſe part of the Coaſt, Ir _ par of 
hath every where abundance of Barbarous people, who make war with, arid: mnown. 
eat one another ;,the divers relations hitherto given us, make mention of uf 
more than , 100 of theſe peoples, yet theſe are few in'tegard of thoſe yet uns The parts tet 
known: The moſt famous, and beſt known, are the Margajas, Topinanibous, 
Ovetacas, Paraibas, Petiguares,Tapouyes,Cariges, Morpions Tobajaves,(Sc. 
The Portug4ls have only ſeized on what they found moſt commodions on the 

Coalt, and have from time-totime placed divets Governments, which they call, _ 

| Capitanies The moſt antientis that, of Tamaraca,then of Fernambtico, how'the The Govern-" 
molt famous of all is that of the Bay of all Saints : they count Fourteen in all, wenn or exo 
which following thg Coalt, . from the River of Amazones, towards Paraguay, the Porrigals 

are, Pard, Maranhan, Giara, Rio Grande, Parayba, Tamar aca, Fernambuto; void | 
eregippe; B x Ae Todos los ſantos, los Ieos; Portd ſegaro, Spiritii (ako; Rid 
PN Ce axaB oi it ie df two mote Colonieh of Fartajas 

zany hat ing on it, one or two more. Colonies of Portugals. Chict places in 

In-the Capita of S V INe ENT, thiz principal is Santos, ſeated "rok Fe pin 

bottom of an Arm of the Sea, diſtant from the Main, about three Ledgtes, 46Z Jarrived. 

commidated (be very" good Port, © capable to receive Veſfels' 6f450 Tun. 

This Town is In Xited with about two hundred Families of Portugals, who 

hays beautified it with a fair Church, and two Convents of Friery'; and lines 

the allaulk that Sir Thomed Cavendiſh made'upor it in 1 Far , they tizve eaviron- 

ed it with a wa{, , and well Fortified nt with firong Baſtions. The next is 

Saint Vincent, which hath -not above ons hundred Houſes of 'Portagalr, 

but its Port little commodivus. . The third and fourth Cities' are 7:44- 

chin, and Saint Paul, beyoli the Moumgins, _ and” Forreſt, Paidbizcaba ; 

which are veryifficult to ctoſs, the ayFag out through the trees: rhe Ci- 

ty. is ſeated on the Top of i litdle hill, neighboured by ſfom> Mines 
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of Gold, found in the Mountains ; a Town of about one hundred-houſes, and 
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Places deſert have built the City St. Sebaſtian, at the mouth of Ko 2454 Rick, the 


ed,andiv rakes falling into the Sea ; and Fortified it with ſtrong Bulwarks. And more 
Commodities. , the Weſt, they haye likewiſe bui City ofgAngra de lpe ſheyes, ade 
it a ſtrong Colony. This Capitany hh much ile-w0hdg Cottony, hd all 
Proviſions, but no Ste ar. eſe wwBCapitaties, Rio Zhritho an Vin 
cent, are on this ſide and beyond, or rather under the Tropick of Capricorn. 
4« SyiritsSax- ſoils of all Brazile, well ſtored With, Corron-wyot, bur deficient 4. 
comihis Its River, is called Parayba from $ 9p ofi. to three Rivers in Hr a&:ht ; 
one is beyond St. Vincent, the ſecond” rhis; Fn he bull cen the Capit any of 
Parayba: that which waters Spirits Santo, is pleaſant, but rapid. The City 
| hath but two hundred and odd Fatnilies ot Portugals.” Irs princip gs 
are, .a Church dedicated to St. Francs, a Coledge” of Jeſuits, and a'Moraftery 
of Benediftines. Faagery Ss | WW Mc” 1-16 
Prto Sewn, PORTO SEGURO belongs to the Duke of Averro, and hath three Colo- 
and its Citics. nies, 242 -1 St. Amare, or St. Omers, once of great account. for making $4 
gars, where they had five Sugar Engines, for the ordering and making it, 'but 
deſerted by the Porrugals, tor (car of the incutfions pftbe ,Favages.” 2." Sian 
fa Cruz, a Town not very large, neither with a <oinimodiohs'Pt4 aur, * +. Por 
to Seguro containing not above two hyndred hoyſes, but held of fame” Anriqui- 
. Itis built onthe top of a white c/:f, which commands tht, Haven.,+ The 
Ies fertility. ſoil of this Caprtany is ſo tertil in Grains and Fruits, that irfurfiſheth irs Neigh- 
bours ; It hath likewiſe Sugar. Aras a 
Las iſteos with LOS ISL EOS, belongs to Don Luco Giraldo, a Portugal; Txs chief 
Its chief places. Town is ſeated on a ſmall River, but neighboured by a great Lake of twelve 
Leagues circuit, . from which this River takes its riſe, and contains not above 
150, or 200 Families of Portugals. Tt hath a long time ſuffered perſecution, 
.*and the Colony almoſt loſt by the Guaymures, a race of rhe moſt ſavage ang 
, barbarous people of Brazile, which being driven out of their own Country 
fell into this Prefefure, which they bad utterly ruinated, had not ( as a"Fe- 
ſuite tells us ) ſome ofthe Relicks of St. George been og bither; which 
ſeeing,- the Planters re-took courage, and bravely repulſed theſe B arbariins. 
The -River- which waters this City turns eight or ten Mills, or Sugar-Ex- 
Ines. | 
Bays de los! * . The Capitany det, B ATA DE LOS SANTOS, took its name from 
Santo defer» the Bay or Guiph, wherein is ſeated. St. Salvador its principal City ' This 
Bay having its mouth to the Sea, eight or teg Leagues wide, and its depth 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty fathom every where, encloſes many Iſles, of which 
the moſt outward to the Sea is Tapeyrco : This Bay makes likewife divers vptn- 
ings, fifteen or twenty Leagues within Land, from whence 'it receives the R'- 
vers of Pitange, Cereſippe, Cachera,. and others, .,each with their lirtle Gu/p5 : 
i ny mg This Bay is memorable for the raſh attempt of Peter Heyns 2.Dutchman, Ami. 
Peter Hens a Tal of a Fleet of the Cnited Provinces for the Weſt India-Company, who in 
Dutchman. 1627 entred this Bay, where there were 26 ſail of Spani Shrps, four ofwhich 
were men of Way, all [Ying under the Protection of the Caf lz's jnd Forts ; who 
notwithſtanding | the ſhots that he received from the Forty, Caft es, "and Ships, 
fell amongſt them with ſuch boldneſs,that he ſunk tbeirV:ice- Agmiral,and took 
wk all, or moſt of the reſt, with a condition only of their lives... The' City of Sr. 
The -nyot Salvador, is in the mol} Northern part of the G/ph, ſeated ot aJirtle Hill, and 
is fair, and fowards the Sea ;, it regards its Ports made in a Demi-circle, whoſe rwo points, 
veaurined with or Extremities have each their Caſtle; St. Antonio towards the'Sea, and 'Tape- 
Editces. © Jipe towards the Bay,. This City alleovironed witha wall,. great and popu- 
lous,, and dignified with the Reſidence of the Vice- Roy of razjle, for he 
| ' += "Crown 
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cath RH thirty, 


orty or fifty: } the" chgſeſt Ornament of this Ci 
ty isthe lodge of the Jefkivg, Fefubty, ork ory. rich and a gen - and endowed 
with many: the Cizy; Ee a nm 'much'Cattle in the 
ficld ; alſos Collegiate fr ſever nab beſides Chapels, ſever 


ral Monafteries, and woe Froit the City a'Tongue of Earth advan- 


ces to the Sea, at the end of which is Reeff, awe -peopled Town, where the 
i unload their Merehan diſes. 

is:become Famous in our time, having been for many years diſpu - 
ted nes the Portugals, 'and the Hollander ; ; but thefe have in the end 
been driven. out by the'othe?, 

Beſides the: Colonies, there are abundance of Aldees For the Indians ; it is ob- Its Trade and 
ſerved that every year there is laden from Fernambuck, 80, go, .and ſometimes Commodir's 
a hundred Ships, the moſt t with Sugars, and ſome with Brazile- wood, 
and chat only amthe (pace of four years, w which were 1620, 21 22, and 23, there 
was tranſported from Azgo/a in FEthiopia, unto rhs Captiaty 15 or 16000 
faverto work in-their Swears, and Brazil. 

[Fhe Soil is fat and fertil, the Sugar Canes coming of themſelves both on the The Fertiliry 
prove ahd 1g the Valleys, and the r4&ite-w00d, beitg brought in 4 prodigious * 15% 

aſp" fromthe Forreſt Gran Mato of Brazile, 20 Leagues from Olinda, 
all the conveniencies, with the goodnels bf its paſtures, makes them call this 
( apitauy the Paradiſe of Bratile. 

Butin 16 30, 31, 32, the Dutch Weſt- Indra Comp. any took; and ruined Olinda, oli and 5: 
and-ofrer ir Se; Awguftine, and almoſt M the Fortrefles, which the Portagals Argufine ruki- 
held in this \Capitary : and were not: 8; VEh out till within g or 10 years, bur = _ 
from rime to-time rffoleſted; 

TAMAR AC A'is the: mbit ahtiert Ctpit any, but the ſmalleſt of all Bra» The capicny 
zile ; that of Fernambuck encloſing. it off goe fide, and Parayba of the other. * err Þ 
Its Fertility is adttirable ; the Port dos France zes is a place of no,great note, but plas des 
for/its -commodi6ty hbaveh, which is wel 0 ed ls uk at Caſtle, wd, 
whieh is ſeated oh the tap of art _ 7" 

TheCARATFB A of Puraybs, wad lif ewiſe beg ning from the French in The Capirany 
1584; which ſoon after was w 7 of AE Pore kr og and its principal City 9,999. 


*Paraybarwis « called by them; ; or, New bi Sergnora da Nieves ; ; and _ 
bye Holl nitlexs rk Ag th of i it, Brederichlad : Tris two or 
rthre&Leagues from the: os ere wb * River Poxayba falls, having two 
byes the 
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themſelves totill the fields, where they puta gag Farm. 
Ingenno's, *'which are magaificently ilt.. (Theſe: Ingenno's are the 
Irs Tnhabimors which ſerve to bruiſe the Sugar Canes ; they are built along the River, 
addited ro are the Fields and Cloſes; in which. lie the Canes and ſome Copſes' from 
— they fetch wood to boil the Sugar. And ſometimes, theſe Ingenno's are fo great, 
Sug ar. and ſo ample, that they contain beſides the houſe of the Maſter which jwell 
built, many,others ; aather for the Portagals, which ſerve them, vr forthoſe 
Negroes and Slaves, which belong unto them ; and their number amounts to 
50, 60, $0, and ſometimes to a hundred Families: There are 2 ſcore of theſe In- 
Thenmre ££9%0's in the Carey ot Parayba, The Lantl is unequal being in Moun- 
and fereility of £48775, Valleys and Flains. The Plans are for the-Sugar ;\'the Valleys for To- 
theland. =Gacco, Mandjoche and Fraits ; and the Mowntains for Wood, 'Fhe lands which 
are tilled, yield one hundred for one,their paſtures feed many Flarks of Berves, 
Their Carle Sheep, Goats, Hoggs, and Horſes, which are ftrong and laborious, The Na- 
one. tives of the Country have ſome A/deer, that is, Villages, built after their mode; 
ons of che Ne- each Village having only. four, five, 'or ſix houſes, - but very long like Halls, 
_ where are 4, or 5, or 600, ſometimes 1000, 1206, or 1500 Inhabitants ;" their 
moveables being only; their Hamacas's, which are their Beds, their Bow 
and Arrows,and ſome Mandioche, In each Alate they have a Captain,which 
they chuſe among themſelyes, and they. gire them a Portugal to ſee what paſ- 
ſes : there are of theſe A/dees, inall the QÞ-ranies of the Portugalr, ſix prin- 
cipal ones in that of Parayba, as many in that of Rzo Fanerico, three in rept 
raca, three in Fernambuck, and ſo in others. 
The Capitavy The Capitanyyof RIO GRANDE, was once polleſſed by the French, 
oft Grnde after they had quitted R. Ganabara: and here-they made alliance with the 
Pettivares inthe year 1597. Feliciano Ceca of Garounlaſeo, ' Captain of Pa- 
rayba came to aſlault them ; but without forcing them away that time'; in 
on they were quite expelled. The Frexch had diſcovered atrexcellent Mine 
of Silver at Copooba, and another of Emeralds, near the Bay of Moncouroe, be- 
between R:o Grande, and Siara, and rich Sa/t-pits near the Point de Salinas. 
The principal Fortreſs that the Portugals hold here, is De lor tres Reyes, 'or the 
three Kings, on the right hand of the River. | 
The Coaſt of Brazz:/e from Cape de Frio, until on this fide of that of St. Au- 
guſtine, and ſo to the middle of the head of Potengs, \tretches fram South to 
North, and continually regards the Eaſt, The reſt of this Capitanyand that of 
S$iara Maranhan and Para, extend from Eaſt to Weft, regartling the North, 
and are the neareſt to the Zquinott#ial Line. The Coaſt of theſe tour laſt Capi- 
tanies hath no leſs extent orf the Sea, than that of all the others together, but ' 
are worth much leſs. 
The Capitary The Capilany of ST AR A is among many Barbarous People, and therefore 
of Siers, with not much frequented ; yet is of ſome trade, by reaſon of the Cotton, Chryſtal, 
ws Commot Precious Stones, and many ſorts of Wood, which are here found. They have 
likewiſe many Canes of Sugar, whichare of nouſe,. there being no Sugar En- 
gines ir the Country. | 
The Capitany. The Capitany of MAR ANH AN is an Ifle, which, with ſomeothers, is 
vi Mererber, found in a Gulph, about rwenty five Leagues long. and broad; -, This Ifle hath 
plas. forty five Leagues Circuit, hath twenty ſeven Villages, of which Junaparan 
is the chief, and.in cach Vilkge four; five or £o0.men, lo that the French made 
account of 1 0000 men in this Iſland, 2. 
The fertility The Air ſerene, gp: Aj 0% and healthfnl, the Waters excellent, and-which 
ofthe Coun» ſcarce ever corrupt of the Sea. The Land as fruitful as any in America, yield- 
bn war x th ing Brazile-wood, Saffron, Cotton, Red-dye, Lake, or Roſe calour, Balm, To- 
bacco, Pepper; and ſometimes Ambergreaſe js gathered og-its Coaſt. .\The 
Land is found proper for Sugar, and if it were tuled, would produce Grams ; 
ſome ſay, it hath Mines of Jaſper, and white and red Chryſta which for batd- 
neſs ſurpaſſes the D:amonds of Alenzon : It is well watered yith freſh Rivers, 
and pleaſant Streams, well: cloathed with Woods,, in which are tore of Foro). 
Isinhabicanes, The people are ſtrong of body, live in good health, commonly.dying with age ; 
and appar. the women being fruitful till eighty years of age, both Sexes. go aaked until 


they 
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they are married, and then their apparel is only from the Waſt to the Knees, 
os. Manuf afures of Cotton, or Feather-works, in which they are very 
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Tapouy Tapeve, that is, the Country of the Taponies, is another Iſle, Eaſt Th* Country 
of Margin ; af ull-ſea itis an Iſle ; a Ebb hy: Sands ſeparate it from vn 
the Continent. The ſoil is yet better than that of Mar anhanx, it hath but fifreen 

Villages, the chief bearing the name of the Country ; they are greater and bet- 

ter led than thoſe of Maranhan, 

Welt of T; Tapere, and on the firm Land, Comma, a City, River, and The Counry 
Country of the ſame name, is of no ſmall value; its fifteen or ſixteen Villages ,,n. 
are as well poogued as thoſe of Tapouy Tapere. Between Comma, and Cayetta, 
which approaches Para, are divers e deſcending from rhe Toupinambons, 
as thoſe of Maranhan, and Comma, deſcend from the , voor 

The French were likewiſe divers times pollefſed of rhe Iſle of Maranhar. 

Ribaut was here in 1594, Rawvardiere in 1612. This laſt choſe a moſt com- 
modious place in the liland, and built the Forr of St. Lewis ; the Portugals 
drove them out in 1614, and built new Forts, St. Jago, and Newitra Sennora; 
Among the Rivers that fall into the Gulph of Miranhan, Mzar: is the greateſt, 
then Taboucouros. 

The Capitany of P AR A hath a ſquare Fort, ſeated on a Rock, raiſed four 71, c,,;..n; 
or five fadom from the neighbouring ground, and well walled, except towards of P#s, with' 
the River; it hath fouror five hundred Portugals, who gather in the Cotin- {33 Comnodr 
try Tobacco, Cotton, and Sugar. This Capitany holds beyond the Mouth of 
the Amazone, Corrupa, and Eftiero, and among the M of thatRiver Co- 

emine. 
0 Brazile hath an Air ſweet, and temperate, though under the Torrid Zone; ofa temperate 
the daies and nights being almoſt equal ; the freſhneſs of the Sea, Rivers, and *- 
ordinary Dews contributing much to its wholſomneſs, They he very _ 
to Storms, and Thunders ; and if it lighten in the evening, it is without | 
der ; if it Thunder, without Flaſhes. That which likewiſe proves the goodneſs 
of the Air, is, that their Serpents, Snakes, Toads, Bc. are not venemous ; but g.rpcn; 
often ſerve for food tothe Inhabitants : yet the ſoil is more groper for the'pro« Toads, &c. nee 
duQion of Fruits, Paſtures, and Pulſe, than the Grains, or Vines of Europe, nemo 
They carry them Wine, and Flowwy, Corn being ſubje@ to ſpoil on the Sea. The 
Natrves uſe Rice ' and Manjoche to make their Bread. They have likewiſe Itsfertiliry and 

uantity of Pulſe, Trees which bear excellent Fruits, Herbs, Four-footed. © 
Beatts Birds, and Fiſþ in great abundance, many -of which are not known to 
us ; many forts of Palm-trees, which yield them great Commodities : they 
have ſome Mines of Golid, but more of S;/vey ; bur the riches of Brazile is 
drawn from the Sugars, and the Brazzle-rwood, which comes from their Ara- 
boutan, a mighty Tree, which bears no Fruit. They have abundance of Pars 
roquetos ; among their Monkeys, they have black ones, and of divers colours, 
the moſt part very pleaſant. The skin of the Tapirouſſow, curried, becomes 
ſo hard, that it makes Bucklers, not to be pierced by the ſtrongeſt ſhot 
Arrow, 

The Brazilians are of a mean ſtature, groſs headed, large ſhouldred, of a The tohati- 
reddiſh colour, their skins tawny ; they live commonly to a hundred and fifty apo Carexil, 
years, and free from diſeaſes, caring for nothing but War and Vengeance, prrpyr rg 
They wander moſt part of their time in Hunting, Fiſhing, and Feaſting ; io uno their 
which Manjoche furniſhes them with Bread ; Cumin«ſeed, with Drink ; and Safions.nc: 
and the Fleſb of Beaſts, or of their Enemies cut in gobbets, and ſome F;ſb, are 
their moſt excellent meats. The men are very cruel, forgetful of courtefies re- 
ceived, and mindful of injuries. The Women are very laſcivious, they are de- 
livered with little or nopain, and immediately go about their affairs, and not 
obſerving the cuſtom of a Months lying in, as 1s uſed a us. They let 
their hazy grow long, which ordinarily hangeth over their /bou/ders ; both 
Sexes go naked, eſpecially, till Married : They are eſteemed excellent Swim 
mers; and divers, being able roſtay an hout together uader water. They 
paint themſelves with tre colours, all over the body, on which they leave 
no 
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no hair, not ſo much as on their Eye-/ids, but only a Crown about thei 
and faſten a Bone, which is well poliſhed, and ſome little Stone, 
ſteemed amongſt them, in their upper Lip, and Cheeks. Others cut 
in Figures, and mixing a certain tinture it never comes out. Th ke 
Bonnets, Fronilets, Ruffes, Bands, Cloaks, Girdles, Garters, and Bracelets, 
with Feathers of divers colours, which they work, and mix the colours toge- 
ther very excelleatly;. The Brazilians which have ſtayed among the Por- 
tugals, are, for the moſt part, become Chr:ſtzans ; the others wander without 
Religion. | 
- There is a great diverſity of Tongues among them ; infomuch, that Farric 
ledge fee aſſures us, that in- bis time he obſerved fixty different ones z and they 
Sun, Moon,and haye no Sciences, yet havethey ſome knowledge of the courſe of the 8ur, 
_—_ Moon, and Stars, giving them divers names, and calling the Ec/ipſes nights of 
the Sun and Moon. 
The riches of All the Wood of Brazile belongs unto the King of Portugal, private per- 
#ra;gle. ſons not being permitted to trade init. Their riches come trom Whale-Ov/ 
Confetts, Conſerves, Tobacco, Silver, Hides, and other Commodzties ; bur 
principaſly from Sugar, no Country in the World exporting ſo much as Bra- 
Zile doth, The lile Madera hath but ten Sugar Engines, the Ile of St. Tho- 
mas pollibly leſs ; but Brazile 4 or 5oo. 
The names of As forthe namesof Meſtiz, and Mulates, which divers times have been 
Meſtiz,mulates ret with ; it is tobe obſerved, that the Portugals being long ſince here cſta- 
ng ag bliſhed, and having from time to time cauſed to be tranſported a great ma 
cd, Negroes, as well Men as Women to ſerve them 3 This mixture of divers Nati- 
ons, and divers colours, hath made them to diſtinguiſh their Children, and to 
call thoſe who came from Father and Mother of the Europeans, Mozombio ; 
thoſe who-came from an Exropean and a Brazilian, Meſtiz,, or Mamelucco ; 
thoſe from an European and a: Negroes, Mulates ; thoſe from a Brazzlian 
and 2 oeſs, Cariboco ; thoſe from the Father and Mother of Xthiopians, 
Criolo. cover, it hath been known that an A:tbiopian woman whoſe Huſ- 
band was likewiſe an Athiopian, hath brought forth two Children, the one 
black, and the other white ;-and a Brazilian Woman, whoſe Husband was 
likewiſe a Brazilian, to bring forth two, the one white, and the other black : 
and oft-times blacks have whites, and whites blacks; and there are to be ſeen 
L,- - white Ath:opians, that is to ſay, ,in all the features of their face, andin their 
hair, all the proportions of an A:thiopian, but with skin and hair white. , 
Before Brazile lyeth a train of low Rocks, but ofa ſmall breadth; bur 
which continue almoſt all along the Coaſt, leaving but certain overtures by 
which the Rivers diſcharge themſelves into the Sea, . Ships that go or return 
from Brazzle, paſs necellarily by theſe overtures, or openings, which oft-times 
proves very dangerous. 
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"= Provinceof -P ARAGT/ ATor Rivede Is P1484; (other tlien the Pro: 
vinee _— in Prrw) 45 08 whe River whit ttioſe of the'Countr y 
call \Paraguay, ae ems Rio de la Platifrom whente tt taktesits name: 
We may comprehend under ahe'@ume of Par ageay; or Riv te 14 Plata, all 
the neighbouring'Provinces, ari& thoſe whictfare on the Rivers falling into the 
Paraguay; and-conſider thertiin three, ori ſever-pars t To wit, in Para- 
orRo de 4a Flata, whih triey make the higher; atid. lower part of that 
whieh'is gpon the River ; Ind; \Coacoand'Taceman,' whickare on the Rivers, 
which/de(cend on the right Bdfd,” and&ints/Pay are, Gary and Craig; which 
are on the Rivers which deſcend #9 the left Hand :' Thiſe are towards Bra- 
z4le, ard the Mey del Nors; the other two; towards Fern and Chil, and 
the twy firſt is the middle. + bits 112. 4 7 elatan 
The River of Parag 
rajes on the confines of 
South, turns inthe end to South-Faſty receives a great many tairand- large Ri- 
very, 4rfiong othets, Paromayo, Yermejo, or Slade, mnd liz Carzaranc on one 
fide, Graxarape, Parana, and T/rarg on the other, - ** - HQ 
The P aragaay falling into the Sex makes a Gulf of filty and odd 'Leagues 
wide, n Capes of 4 Mary . and St. Ant j\\vnd an- hund and 
fifty Keagues within Land is- twelve, and deſcending farther fifteen;twens+ 
ry'or five and twetity broad ;- but: of ſo little depth;, and fo cumbred 
with Rocks and'Banks, that what withthera, and the ſudden torms which of- 
ren/riſefrom the'Sduth,, failing up it proves very dangerous. - 


The particular Province of Paraguay, in the higheſt patt of the River is lit- The Province 
the 


», nor tiavethe Spaniards here any Colonies , 0 pert it bears its name 7 44des 
common with the River,and:communicates it to all the neighbouring quarters: 
The are not'fo barbarous as in 5223s; fone addicting themictves ra 1 People; 


| His bandry,, in which the-men till-and fow rhe ground, and the Women 
"reapamigathes in Harveſt ; 'orhers knowhow: ro make Stuffs, Veitment? ſpin 
Cotton; ee. it 2087: 1111 UII6 413 NOTE RIURNES I ; ' 


Below Paraguay is the Province deta'Plata o where the Spatiard: have The province 
nics deſcribed, 


fome.Colonies; v2.1. The Afurption being the chiefplace in this Countrey, 
is well built, and-very well frequented, / nexghboured by a great Lake, in 
midſt of which is 2 great Rotk, which exalteth irs heed about one hundred fa- 
thom above the water ; this Town is ſaid tobe inhabited hy three forts of peo- 
ple :-i2z. 1 By natural Spaniards who-are Maſters'of it;' to the number of 
abour four hundred families... 2- Mu/atoes, being thoſe that are born of S, 
miards and Negro's,of which there are faid tobe ſeveral thouſands; and laſtly; 
by. Mef#iz0's, which are ſuch as are begotten by the Spariards upon the Na- 
tiver,and theſe are-not in ſuchgreat number : The next Town of note is Bue- 
nos Ayres, ſeated on the aſcent of a ſmall Hill, on the Southern Bank of the 
River de a Plata, faid tocommin about two hundred families of Spaniards. 
It is encompaſſed with a Mud-Wall, but its' chicfeſt trength is in its Calle, 
which is but ſmallneither over-well provided with Ordnance and  Ammuniti- 
on; the other Towns are, Las Siette Corrientes, St. Fe and St. Spirits ; br 
Torre di Gabboto; the two laſt, and Buenos Ayres, are of the right fide; the 
Afunption, and Las Corrientes, onthe left; and this two hundred and filty, 
orthree hundred Leagues from the Sea 4 Buenos Ayres little leſs than an hun- 
dred; 'St. Fe lictle more y the Aſſumption xlone ison the Paraguay, Las Sirrte 
Corr:emes where the Farana, &c, falls unto the Paraguay. 


Qqq This 


, or de la Plata, 'hath its ſprivgwin the Lake of Xa- The River of 
eru and Brazile ; and deſcending, from north to Paraghay de- 
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The fignifica- 
tion of Para- 
£uay, & dila 
Plata, 


Chacodeſcribed 
with its (everal 
Inhabitants. 


Tucuman boun- 
ded,anddeſcri- 
bed» 


The Tucumans 
famous. 


St. Zago del E. 
070. 


Its Commodi- 
ties. 


Several places 
of nore in the 
ro Peru 


deſcribed, with 


_ ther Commo- 


dirics,& fertili- 
ry of the 


ItzInhabirants. 


go del Eftero formerly Varco, is in the mid-way between Buenos 
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This name of Paraguay is given by the Natives of the Country, and ſignifi: 
eth a River of Feathers, either becauſe there are here found great quangigi 


of Birds, whoſe Ftathers are yarious and ot Ws idurey ir beta 
of the Country, drels and adorn themſelves with thoſe Fearbers. T 
de la Plata hath been given by the Spaniards, and fignifieth S:4ver ; 
the firſt that came OT Em irom Fern, came down.this River; __ 4 '- Wye 
CHACO. hath igp(gil fat, fruitful , and enterlaced nas. 4 Rivers. -It 
is inhabmed by divers Nations, whole: {4roms are very di The Tobares 
have about fitty thouſand ſouls. -The Mathaguars's thirty: thouſand, bur.nor 
ſo valiant, as the Chiriguancs, a Nation mych, eſteemed, and which will-not 
tuffer the Jpaniards 40 inhabit ampgglt rhemz, they are in;continual War with 
the: Mathagwuaice's,, making Slaves at as many as they can'catch, which, made 
theſe call zhe Spanzards to their aid, ., The Margezos and Z ipatalagars;have 
no fewer. people then the Tobares, and all fo yahant in War,:that the: Chiri- 
guanes dare not aflault. ryvem. There' is likewiſe another Nation, whoſe Lan- 
guage, as they ſay, ſcarce yields t9: the Laztye,;- bur the beauty of the Ore- 
chons, is in the greatneſs ot their Zars. The moſt part of theſe people are 
well-made ; very tall, molt of them being about-fax toot bigh, they are of an 
airy and lively ſpirit. | | 
UCUMAN is very large, being no leſs then three byndred Leagues 
long and broad; yetiit touches not the Sea on any fide ; /a, Plata bounds ut on 
the alt, Chi/z on the Welt, Perwand Chaco on the North, aud the Mage/la<* 
nick Land on the South. The Air and Soil ſhould þe excellent ; this Country 
diſingaging it ſelf from the Torr:4 Zone, and advancing towards the middle of 
the Temperate Zone 5; and almoſt all the Rivers having their courſes towards 
the Eaſt, which brings ſome retreſhment, And morcover they have but two 
ſcaſons in the year, cachof ſix months : the Summer from,about the twenti- 
eth of March, unto the twentieth of Seprember, and the Winter, from Sep- 
tember to March. + m a \ 10 Lof'l 
Among the People of theſe quarters, the T&cwmans are the moſt famous, 
ſince they have given their name to the Province; then the Zuries, Diagu- 
tes, &c.The Cafti/ians have citablithed here diyers Colonies, that the Province 
de la Plata might have communication with thoſe of Pers and Chili. St, Ja- 
es and Po-. 
rofſi; ewo hundred and fifty Leagues from this, and little leſs herds other. 
This place is honoured with the teat of the Governour of the Province, as alſo 
with a Biſhops See, and divers other'Ofkcers of the King, .The Land: is far- 
niſhed with Wool, Cotton, Wood, with which they: make and;dye their! Manu- 
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fattures, Cochenerle, Bc. which they carry to the neareft Lapitanies of Br a- 


Zilr, making great profit by ther, 

Aſter St. ago det Efters; there is likewiſe on the way to Peru, 1, St. Mi- 
chael de Tucuman, feared at the foot'of a rocky Mountain, but near a fertile 
Soil, both for Corn and Paſturage. z. Nueſlra Sennora de Falavera, ſcitu- 
ate on the River Ja/ado, 1n a fruitful Soil , abounding plentifully in Cotton, of 
which the Inhabitants make ſeveral Manuf attures, in which they are. fo in- 
duſtrious, that they have gained by their Trade _( to the. Mines of Poteſſs. a 
hundred and forty Leagues diſtant, and otherplaces, ) great riches. 3. Las 
Tuntas. 4- St. Sakvador. 5. Satta, . 6b. Corduba, | on aviother fide ,, and 
there where two great Waies meet, theone at-Hwenos Ayres, to Potafſi by St. 
Tago det Ejtero, and the other of . Santo Fe and Spiritu Santto to St, o del 
Eſftremadira in Chili by St. Luyz, which makes this plate of ſome confidera- 
tion : Beſides that the Air is tem , and the Sail truitfu} and pleaſant, and 
which yields Grams and Fruzts, its well watred with freſh ſtreams,in which 
are good Fiſh. In their Woods they bave Fotels ,- much Vensſow and other 
Beſts ; they have Wine ,: Salt, andin their Mountains appearance of ſome 
Mines of S$;/ver. The Colony is of three hundred, others ſay fix hundred 


Spaniards. + Their principal trade is on Peru and Chili ſide. The Natives are 
much civilized both in habit and manners, imitating the Spanriards,ftrom whom 
they are willing to receive inſtructions. | 


The 
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The Provinces of PARA NA, GUATR and V RAIG paſs under the Theprovincey 
i Paraguay, in the relations which the Fathers Jeſuits give, It ptr ae 

t theſe Fathers having long obſerved that there was an innumerable p x 

y of Souls, which might be converted rd Chriſtianity ; they caſt them» 

ſelves among theſe Barbarians, learned their tongue , drew them (rom the 

Woods, Mountains, and hidden Caves; afſembled them in divers habitations, 

and by this means lead thera to a ſociable life;taughe ther firtt 7:Yage, and the 

moſt neceflary Aris and Manuf attures ; then to read and write, to mufick, 

Hnging and dancing,but above all inſtructed them in rhe Chtiſtian Religion,and 

ety. 

Fheſe Habitations are edof near a thouſand Families ; and each F- Several good 
mily beſides the Father, Mother, and the Children ; receive often ſoine aged 945 ober- 

rſon, not able to work, or ſome Orphan. So ſoon as a Habitation is We 

liſhed, the Fathers introduce the Government they are to follow ; give them 
Mag:iſirates and Officers, choſen among the moſt capable of rheir Body, de- 
clare to them the polity and rules they are ro obſerve, rake care that the fields p 
aſſigned to each family be tilled and fowed in due time,that their flocks be well 
kept ; and if there happen any conteſt among them, what the Fathers ordain 
ſtands as a ſentence without revocation. 

Of theſe Habitations ; Parana _—_ St. Ignatizs on the River of Tibt« 
quarg, Itapoa or the Incarnation, and the Holy Sacrament on the River of 
Parana, N. D. de Tquazy on that of Igvazs, Acararg or la Natrvith de N. 

D. likewiſe on the Parana, The Air in all theſe Hadb:statrons is good, the” 
Soil fertile, they have too much Wood, lirtle Pafturage; and near Zexaze 
little F:{b, by reaſon of the Catarat?. 

The Province of Guayy is under the Tropick of Capricorn, advancing it ſelf The province 
unto Brazzte. There hath beet here, for : go coritinuarice of time two fag ny 
or three Colonſits of Caitilians ; Cividad Reat, or Omtrveros, and ſometimes Habirationsde- 
Guayr, after the name of the Province. ViBayica, and St, Paxl, which fome ©ibb 
eſtcem in Brazile. The habitations for thoſe of the Country , are Nueſtra 
Sennora de Loretto, and St. Ignatins on the Parana; St, Francis Xavier L 
Incarnation, and St. Joſeph on the Tibagiva; the ſeven Arcb- Angels, and St. 

Paat in t he Land of great Tajoba, Brazil. 

- Below Cividad Real, there where is the ſeparation of the two Provinces of The River p« 
Parama and Guayr, the River Parata makes a Catarat?,as temarkable as any 
in the World. This River precipitating it ſelf from « very high Rock, finds it 
ſelf likewiſe engaged among very high Rocks for the ſpace ot fifteen or fixteen 

$s, where with a great declenſion it ſtrikes againit ſome,rraverſes others; 
divides its waters into many Branches, re-afſembles them z and after having 
been ſo long in foam and froth, diſingaged from theſe Rocks, it repalles; | bur 
in every hour of the day once only is heard, at the bottoms of the River, a cer- 
tain Lowing , which raiſeth up the waters , but which endures but for x mo- 
ment, and the River retakes its ordinary courſe, which is Navigable above 
and below the Catarat?, 

The Province of Crvazg is on the Sea,and between Brazz/e,and the Mouth The province 
of the Par ie rakes its name from the River of T/rvasg,that is,of Srazls, of tor d Avony 
by reaſon of the tity here found, Its habirations are, £2 Con+ qeccrived., 
ception, there where the T/rvaig falls into the Paraguay ; St. Nicholas, on 
the River Piration ; St. Francis Xavier,up within Land ; and likewiſe on the 
Urodig; Ibicuit, or the Viſitation, on the Paraguay, and almiolt direftly op- 

But there hatþ been ho relation of theſe Parts ſince thoſe of 1626, and 1627, 
which were Printed in 2636 in Antwerp, andin 1637 in France. Iftheſe 


peo- 

ple have ſince inclined themſelves to aviry,” as thoſe Relations ay they 

_ _ todo, no doubr, but they are by this rime; all or the greatelt parr, 
ritians. 


Qaqq 2 The 
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T be Magellanick, Lond, and Iſland. VP 


The Magella- | "Outh of Chil, Tucaman, and Rio de 1a'Plata, lies a great Region, 
—_—_ ___ a great many of Iſles, which we paſs under the name of the MAG £ L- 


LANICKS. They make together the laſt, and moſt Southern part of - 
America Meridionalis : waſhed on the Eaſt by the Mer det Nort, on the 
| .- Weſt by the Mey del Sud, or the” Pacifigue-Sea; oh the South by the Ma- 
| gellanick-Sea, which may in beextended over-all the Coaſts of theſe 
ellanick- Lands and FG - | 
he ſtreight of MageBan only, formerly, rendred all chefe Quarters fa- 
TR a_— mous ;- becauſe that the People 'of Europe , and particularly the Caft+[ians, 
ditcorered by ſeeking a paſſage other then that of the Cape of Gved-Hope, to go tothe Mo- 
Lagellanthe Juccoes, and Eaft-Indies ; Magellan, a Portugal Gentleman, but in the name 
Portugal and ſervice of che King of Caſti/e'for ſome" diſcontetrt he had received in 
the payment of his wages in Portugal,' was the brit that foand this Streight 
at the extremity of | America Meridionglts ;' and who paſſing from Mer: de/ 
Nort, 'unto that Del Sud, berween the'zx of Otfober, and the- 27, or- 28 of 
er; in the year 1520, gave means, not only to the Caſiilzans,to pre- 
tend the diſcovery ofthe Mobuceo?s, by the Weſt, againſt the Portugats,who 
benno havefirſt difcovered-them by the Eaſt : but likewiſe ſhewed a way 
to make the whole circuit of the Terreſtyia# Globe, which certainly had never 


- ,."_ © -» Thetwoopenings of our Streight , as well-towards us , -and the 'Mer del 
— Nort as on the other fide, and towards the: Mer del Sud; fire between the 


52,'and 53 Degrees of Latituds, the middle deſcending unto the 54. . And 
the two Capes of ithe firſt opening; 'kre that of 'the Virg:ns,on theright hand, 
and'on the. Continent 5 and that ot St; Severin, 'or of St. Eſprit, on the lefr, 

andiinthe Magelianick Iſles, or Terra del Fogo: The two Capes whiech-end 

the an opening, are Cape Kiory, onthe right hand; #nd Cape Deſired, 

The length & / The length of this Streight isnear two hundred Leagues; 'Tts breadth only 
breadth of this two, three, fix, ten Leagues; 'and ſometimes more; ancommodiods for the 
Screight moſt part' being ſubje&t to #hirl-Pools. ' The Waves of ' the: Mev de} 
Sad predominate tor fifty and odd: Leagues, the reſt is beaten'o7 by .rhoſfe of 

the'sMer det Nort ; and it isobſerved, that ſolong as the Mev del /Sidpredo- 

minates, the Streight is lockt between very high Mountains and Rocks; al- 

ways covered with Snow,and which ſeem to touch on' the other; which takes 

the approach difficult on this fide,” and wirhal; the Sea is exceeding deep. The 
bottom of thatwhich is beaten by the Mz de} Nort, is eafily found; and the 

Fields and Valleys, according to the Seaſon, are very: pleaſant; - borh on the 

+... one and the other fide, And moreover, here the ſtreight-muchenlarpgegit ſelf, 
—_ and:hath ſtore of .commiodious Ports and Roads, not taft diſtznt'frothy ont anc> 
+... thers where the waters likewiſe'are good, and the Woo whith'is found ir the 
Mountains, above the Coaf#, hath ſomething of Cinamon, und being put in the 

fire, renders ah'agreeable Odorny (OO OG RO OR CIVIL © 

-., So ſoon as'the diſcovery of this Streight was known'in yEu_ Caſbilians 

had a deſign to make themſelves Maſters obitzwith an i 0 hinder all vther 

Nations from _ In'T;27; Dom.Gutieres Carvajal;Bifpp of Plulſance, 

DT lene in the name of Char/esthe: fitth, four Ships j\_ to make'ic more/partiey- 
larly ; buttthis Voyage proved very unforrumare; forthreevF che Ships periſh 
ed an the Streight; > and the'fourth retired/{ with no ſmall hart) ro Litmn, In 
1526 Garſia de Loyoſa was likewiſe here for the ſame intent, which proved 
alſo fatal; for the Admiral coming out of the Streight was loſt, as alſo ſome 
at the Molucco*'s. In 1535 one Simon de Alcazovaentred it ; but the mutiny 
which was among his peopte was the cauſe of his loſs and ill ſucceſs. __ 
WILEY'S 
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Garpers Carvajal, Biſbop of Plaiſance, ſent other three Vellels,  in:15 39,, of 
Admiral was loſt, one returned back, and the third paſſed on.Some 
were which went{all of which were C; afilions)fome by the Coalt 
hers by the ot Pers; but nohe could ever find. a way to ſeize 
th ight, whereby to | a paſſage to others... 
For in 1 7 Sir Francis Drake, happily paſſed this Streight, came into the gir ran: 
Mey del Sud, pillaged and burned along the Coaſt of Ch+{:, and Peru, quan- _ in this 
wy Spaniſh ellels, andmaking a very rich booty, he returned into yt ets 


This courſe of the Engliſh very much allarm'd Peri, and was the cau 
that the Vice-Roy ſent . Piedro Sarmiento, to rake jull knowledge, I 
make report in 30 of all the Coaf?, Harbour-, Anchorages , - articu- 
larly of places where Forts might be built; 'and Colonzes liablithed 7 in this 
Streight. This report made in Spazr, Dor. Diego de Valdes was ſent with 
twenty three Veſſels, and twenty five hundred men. But this voyage was like- 
wiſe unh.appy ; for ſeven or eight Ships, with] about ſeven or eigttt hundred | 
men, were loſt almoſt in Gght of - Spazn ; alſo ſome others of his Ships, witti 
about three or four hundred men, likewiſe periſhed during, the Voyage 3 and 
Valdes returned into pain, with ſeven or eight of his, Ships Sarniento with 
four remaining Was at this. Streight , built Nombre de £1 at the beginning 
of the Streight, and left there a hundred and hfty men, and began farther. in 
the Goidad del Rey Philippe : but the want of many things, and the cold, 


too harſh for the Spaniards,made the laſt work ceaſe, and the rien be brought 
back to the firſt Colony. Pedro Sermiento returning into Spain, fell into the 
hands of the  Exg/:/b,near the Coaſt of Braz1/; and on the other (ide, Fatnine, 
Miſefies,' and the Cruelties of the Inhabitants of the Streight, ſoon eſtroy ed 
the Colony he Is left, 


-c pallſed" at TA times, 
the reſt, ung 
ummer i theſe. 
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"The Inbabitants of the SirSiebr of Magellan, Mare; rid, and the Machine The h 
Lands, are very barbarous, having very arp and (doc Teeth ; LAY Bo Py 
almoſt _ though in a Countr mirey very cold; they hey geither rig , 
Policy; t arc tm white, . but paint ſottie| part of their body rec 
black”: Fo this Paiating is 2 draw ſtraight from Head to, 
croſs their Body, os {loop oopiag the reſt is in its natural eryocy elſe ſomatu 
varied with divers colours. "They gatniſh hae Ct Favelmis: 
Fiſh-boneg, or with' as wa, ap, * of whii Ga take thes 
they uſe ikewiſe Q 
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Gold, Silver and Riches, that rhey have filled almoſt all rope , and tae 
fote were Vie 
lued but ar Twenty pence, Twenty fhillings;orT wenty thouſand pounds worth, 


The $1.74 | But we muſt confeſs, that theſe diſcoveries,and theſe of new Lands 


t lolſes 4 hundred Spani/b Ships laden with vety great riches to teturn to Eirope 
fon 7 Patch. afſing in Pa mms near Horida, a tempeſt ſurprized them, and caſt thett at? 


Engltſo Rovers. n ; | 
ikewiſe after, and at other dn ſometimes the Eyg/ih, ſometimes the 


: The Hollander held cot loog lines good part of Brazil ; the Eyelifh 
ahd fottie othe 

 Tſle which are on this fide Hiſpanioa, ate iti the, hands 

of the Engliſh, French and Hollandevs; who likewife eſtabliſh divers Colonies 

on the Coaſt of Gaiana; I 


as wal Europeans, tothe: by which have gained much riches ; in 
which, England, Spain, France, Portugal, Holland Gc+ have been large ſhar- 
ers.” To _ ities that it produceth, as alſo what 
Commodities | | 

* Firſt then, Its Earth yielderhb Grams, excellent Fraits, Plants, Sugar, In- 
dic, Tees Ginger, Long-Pepper and other Spices, Several Medicinal Drugs, 


----- Coftont, 
y aftares. In the bowels of the E#th lic hid, in abundatice 


"* and cvrions 
of ' Mines, Gold, Sihoer, Iron, Lead, Tin and Copper ; there is allo plenty of 
wick-ſitver, Amber, Precious Stones, Pearls, Bezoar, Ambtr-Gveece, Guin 
abick, and ſeveral Precious Gums, Cocheneite, Saffron, Chryſtal, excellent 
Biilſom, Rozin, Salt, Honey,- Wax, Rich Fyrs,Ox-Hides,Tallow, Whale-Oyl, 
_ Dricd Fiſh, Pitch, Tar, Fallop, Sal(aperilla,G ayat, Turbith, Several excel- 
a 4. rw 15a Campeche, Brazil, LignumVitz, Green Ebouy, Cedav, Cypreſs, 


| 5, «nd excellent Wood for bullding of Shipt.. 
Commodities © For theſe antorher fach rich co "they 'take in &eltange, Bead 
BO Tb eg bt 


i Nees, Bracelert, ina. ie Tayns th ſo Looking-Glaſſr, 
q Needles, Pius, arid all forts of Haber daſbery Ware ; alſo Knives, Hatchets, 
= Saws, Nails, Hammers, and other Inflriements ttiade of Tron ; with ſeveral 0- 


ther of the like cheap Commodities. 


We 
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We have thus cormpriſed all that ſeemed moſt neceſſary concerning America: 
true its, Whole Volums might be made only touching the Nature and Propri- 
ect Grains, Herbs,Flants; Fruits, Fowl, Beaſts and Fiſh, which are all 
di ours; yet thoſe Which have been carried from hence, have thri- 
ved tiplied exceeding well, either in one placepr another : But of all 
our Beaſts, nothing ſo much aſtoniſhed then as our Horſes; and it was near 
a hundred yearsin Pers, and other parts of America, before thoſe People 
would be perſwaded to mount on them. 
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